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XOTES OX CHIXESE ALCHEMY 
(Supplementary to Johnson’s A Studi/ of Clunese Alchemy) 
By A. Waley 


A LCHEMY, on the rare occasions when it has been made the subject 
of reasonable inquiry, has usually been studied as part of what 
one may call the pre-history of science. But if, to use a favourite 
phrase, we are to see in alchemy merely “ the cradle of chemistry ", 
are we not likely, whatever its initial charm, to lose patience with 
an infancy protracted through some fifteen centuries 1 

It is certain in any case that another aspect of alchemy — its 
interest as a branch of cultural hi.story— has hitherto been strangely 
neglected. (Mr. Walter .Scott, for example, omits alchemistic writings 
from his great edition of the Hennelica on the otld ground that they 
are merely “ mas.ses of rubbish ". But if texts are to be dismissed 
as rubbish because they contain beliefs that we cannot share, I see 
no reason why the religious and philosophical parts of the Hcrmetku 
(and with them many books which to-day enjoy a far wider popularity) 
should continue to claim attention. It is a curious fact that 
if alchemists had been cannibals, instead of civilized town-dwellers, 
no one at the present day would venture to que.stion the interest 


and importance of studying their doctrines^^..,^'or it.-^mstoLave been 
decided that tlie true anthropology, tl^'t^^er stwlr oLmankind 
is uncivilized man. The rea.son is clear, and in General 
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adequate. So soon as we reach in the history of the human mind 
a point where it begins to establish contact with our own ways of 
thought, objectivity must to some extent begin to recede. For 
example, no writer has succeetled in viewing minds even so remote 
from us as those of the early Christian Fathers with the .scientific 
detachment of an anthropologist discussing, say, the religious beliefs 
of a Melanesian. Fortunately, the Chinese occupy, in this respect, 
a rather unusual position. Owing to their remoteness and the absence 
of traditions common with our own, we can follow their mental hi.story 
with some degree of detachment to a point far beyond what would 
be possible in Europe. M"e can apply the methods of anthropology 
to civilized man. and so at least in one portion of mankind view in 
continuity processes that in the M’est are disjointed by our own 
irony or sympathy. Moreover, in China the continuity is actually 
far greater than in our own world. The great Aryan invasions that 
in Europe, the Near East, and India, set a barrier between history 
and pre-history did not affect China at any rate in such a way as 
markedly to dissociate her from her past.' More than any other 
creators of culture, the Chinese remained in contact with Xeolithic 
mentality, and it is possible in China to see in their proper setting 
and consequently to understand ideas and customs that elsewhere 
appear arbitrary and disconnected. 

Such, as I shall show,- seems to me to be the case with alchemy. 

The subject, particularly at its outset, is a very complicated one, 
and I have therefore thought it better to present these notes in a 
rather schematic form. Here is the first text : — 

1. Han Shn xxv. 12 recto, line 8. 

[The wizard Li] Sliao-cliiin said to the Emperor [Mfii Ti of Han] : 
‘■Sacrifice to the stove ['jg hna] and yoti will be able to summon 
‘ things ’ [i.e. spirits]. Summon spirits and you will be able to change 
cinnabar powder into yellow gold. M’ith this yellow gold vou mav 
make vessels to eat and drink out of. \ou will then increase your 
span of life. Having increa.sed your span of life, vou will be able to 
se(‘ the hsian filj of FOng-lai that is in the inid.st of the sea. Then 
you may perform the .sacrifices frar) and xhan. and escape death." 

' That the Aryans rrachcd flip \vp-,tprn fnnsio of ftiina is. of roiir-e, pstablishpd. 
\\ lu'tlipr tfip\' ppiiptrated mfo tfip interior and wiietiier any of Cduna's eariv eneniii's 
were .\rvans is still uncertain. 

- See particularly p. Is. 
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Comment 

{a) Date of the Passage 

This passage also occurs in the History of Ssu-ma Ch'ien (Treatise 
on the Sacrifices Feng and Shan, Bk. xxviri, Chavannes, vol. iii, pt. ii, 
p. 465)d But this treatise of Ssii-ma Ch'ien is almost certainly 
a late addition to the text. We know that ev'en by the first century 
A.D. many of the original chapters had been lost. What now poses 
as the Treatise on Feng and Shan, though it contains some information 
on this subject, is in reality an account of religion in general. Almost 
the whole of the treatise occurs practically V'erbatim in the account 
of Worship and Sacrifice, ^ ® which forms chap, xxv of the 
Han Shu. The bulk of the treatise is irrelevant to Ssu-ma Ch'ien's 
purpose, but perfectly appropriate to an account of Worship and 
Sacrifice. 

It is safer, therefore, to regard this passage, the earliest reference 
to alchemy in any literature,- as belonging to the first century a.h. 
rather than the first century b.c. 

(b) Literary Form of the Passage 

The passage is one of those rhetorical catence of which early Chinese 
writers are so fond. They have been discussed by Masson-Oursel 
and Maspero. Their intention is dramatic rather than logical. Such 
logical connections as exist are implied rather than expressed. The 
most difficult step to follow is the statement : “ Having increased 
vour span of life, you will be able to see . . . hsien. " It implies, perhaps, 
a theory that hsien (Immortals) are only visible to those whose span 
of life at any rate makes some approach to their owm. The whole 
process leads up to the performance of the .sacrifices Feng and Shan . 
through which the Emperor will obtain immortality. Alchemy, 
then, is here regarded as the third in a series of performances, which 
lead ultimately to an Emperor becoming immortal. Viewed in this 
light alchemy does not concern people in general, but only the 
Emperor. It would, however, be pedantic to interpret logically 
a passage that is essentially ihetorical. 


^ The Ssu-ma Ch’ien passage is identical with the Hnn ^hu from f. 3 verso to 
f. 32 recto of chap, xxviii. 

” Leaving aside the texts published by R, Campbell Thompson in his The 
Chemistry of the Ancient Assyrians^ Luzac, 1920. These do not deal with the 
manufacture of gold nor of an elixir of life. 
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(c) Character of the Passage in its Bearing on Alchemy 

Those familiar with the literature of Chinese alchemy will admit 
that this passage is curiously isolated. The idea that drinking from 
vessels of alchemic gold is a way of increasing longevity is, however, 
not unknown to the later literature. Pao P'u Tzii (iv, 17 recto, 1. 2) 
says : “ If with this alchemical gold you make dishes and bowls, 
and eat and drink out of them, you shall live long. It was indeed 
accepted that artificial gold ^ ^ superior to 

the natural.” ^ But the “ increase in longevity ” is in all later 
literature regarded as an end in itself, attainable by ordinary people, 
and not merely as a means by which the Emperor might become 
immortal. 

2. The Story of Ch’eng Wei, from Huan T‘an's Bsin Lun ~ 

There was once a courtier of the Han draasty, named Ch'eng W^ei 
m i$, who was fond of the Yellow and \\Tdte Art. His wife was 
the daughter of a magician. He was often obliged to follow the 
Emperor's chariot, but had no seasonable clothing. This very much 
vexed him. His wife said : I will ask [the spirits] to send two 
strips of strong silk." Whereupon the strong silk appeared in front 
of him with no apparent reason. Ch'eng Wei tried to make gold ^ 
according to the directions of the % treasure in 

the Pillow.” He was unsuccessful, and his wife, going to look at him, 
found him just fanning the ashes in order to heat the retort. In 
the retort wa.s some quicksilver. She said : “ Just let me see what 
I can do,’’ and from her pocket produced a drug, a small quantity 
of which she threw into the retort. A very short while afterwards 
she took the retort out (of the furnace), and there was solid silver all 
complete ! [The husband then pesters her to teach him the secret, 
but she refuses to do so and finally, worried into madness, she rushes 
into the street, smears herself with mud. and shortly afterwards 
expires.] 

^ Pan P'u Tzu, xvi, 6 rt <'to. 1. 1. For Pan P'n Tzu (tlie pseud(tnvm of Ko tfunp). 
fourth century A.i).. see below, p. !1. The name is often wrr)ngly written Pao P'o 
Tzu The character however, only pronounced when it means a 

ncttle-irce. 

- .Save for a t.eries of quotations in the f 'h'uti Shu Yno Chih, the book is lost. 
The story is quoted by Pao P'-u Tzu (xvi, 3 verso. 1. 1), who merely introduces it 
with the words UJ « * Huan C'hun-shan [i.e. Huan T'an sajs”. 

But on the next j)at:e a .'Similar anecdote is specihcally quoted as beinc from Huan 
Jans Hstn ('h utin ^ which is evidently the sam as the H^in Lun ^ 
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Comment on the Story of Ch’e>ig Wei 

Huan T an. from whose book this story is quoted, died c. a.d. 25, 
aged about 70. Of Ch eng Wei himself nothing further is known ; 
but there seems to be no reason to doubt that such a person lived 
in the first century b.c. or earlier, and was addicted to alchemic 
experiments. Thus we may assume that alchemy existed under the 
Han d}masty ^ ; but the literature of the period is surprisingly silent 
on the subject. Wang Ch'mig in his Lnn Heng ^ denoimces a vast 
number of other Taoist credulities. It is hard to believe that if 
alchemy had been at all prominent he would not have singled it out 
for attack. 

Other Han literature (Huai Nan Tzu. for example) is equally silent.® 
But I emphasize the silence of Wang Ch’ung because it was against 
just such practices that his book was directed. 

There seems no reason to doubt (as we shall see presently) that 
in the second and third centuries alchemy was already imder full way. 
But the biographies of famous magicians and recluses who lived at 
this period say nothing about it. For example, in the official 
biographies of Hsi K'ang, H ^ (a.d. 223-62, Chin Shu .xlix, 8 i 
San Kuo Chih xxi, 4), there is no mention of alchemy, nor does Hsi 
K'ang refer to it in his surviving works. Yet it is as an alchemist 
that he figures in popular tradition. 

3. The Tsan T'ung Ch'i ^ ^ 

(a) Nature of the Work 

This, the most popular of all alchemic books, consists of ninety 
paragraphs (the division, like that of Lao Tzu's Tao Te Ching, was 
made for convenience by a late editor) partly in prose, partly in verse 
of five, or more often four, words to the line. It is. essentially, an 
application of the cosmic doctrines of the I Ching ^ ^ to the 
principles of alchemy. But the alchemical processes are alluded to 
in veiled language, and a person unfamiliar with alchemic literature 
might easily suppose that the book dealt with the theories of the 
1 Ching. 

^ In pre-Han literature there are no references to alchemy. 

- Middle of the first century A.d. Translated by Forke. 

^ 111 his surviving works: but possibly he said .* 5 omething about the subject in 
his lost Chung Pien 4 Nhich dealt with # till (i.e. Taoist divinities and adepts) and 
n a (gold and silver ; i.e. the art of making gold and silver ?). 
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{b) The Title 

Ts'aii Tung Ch i means something like Union of Compared 
Correspondences". Concerning what these correspondences are, 
there exist several theories : (a) A series of correspondences between 
the principles of the I Citing and those of alchemy ; (6) A series of 
correspondences between the processes by which the world came into 
existence, and the process b\' which the Elixir comes into existence : 
(c) Ts'an means strictly “ a comparison of three things . These 
three things, according to a work * of c. a.d. 1,000, are lead, mercury, 
and sulphur, all of which can be reduced to the same prime substance 
and are therefore essentially identical. 


(c) The Author 

The book is attributed to a certain Wei Po-yang ffe Q |# or 
'■ Po-yang of Wei ". This i.s clearly a pseudonym. 

Po-yang i.s the " .style " of Lao Tzu, and it is clear that there has 
been some confusion between the legend of Lao Tzu and that of 
Wei Po-yang. Pao P u Tzu (iii, 6 recto, 1. 9) says : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ig[ 1^- ^ ^ ^ tt IS ^ 1? “No one ever got 
higher tno than Po-yang. He had a son named Tsung, who served 
the Wei State and became a general." 

It is clear that Poo P'u Tzu is not here talking of Lao Tzu (whom 
he calls Lao. Lao Tzu, Lao Chiin, etc.), but of someone less well known. 
But Lao Tzu had, according to Ssu-ma Ch'ien, “ a son named Tsung.” 
Moreover, Pao P u Tzu elsewhere (viii, f. 1 verso, 1. 4) mentions 
Po-yang as a keeper of archives ”. Here again, although there is 
obvious confusion with Lao Tzu, who was also an archivist, I do not 
think that Pao P u Tzu is speaking of Lao Tzu himself. 

The author of the Ts an T ung Ch i, however, is generallv considered 
to have flourished c. .\.d. I20--50. If we accept this, we must suppose 
that he took as his pseudonym the name of an ancient sage, a sort 
of counterpart of Lao Tzu. railed Po-yang of the Wei State, in contra- 
distinction to Lao Tzu, who was Po-yang of the Chou State. A con- 
fusion between Po-yang, the ancient sage and Po-yang, author of 
the Ts'an Tung Ch't .seem.s to me also to exist in Ko Hung’s Shen 

Hsien Chuan,- which gives the longest extant account of Po-van<' 

. ^ * 


^ 'Mir } /fft Cht i'h't ^ 

text I' X'l. loio in \\ leifor s index to the Taoist Canon. 


This series of Taoist 


- Thi-. h.,ok .> -everal time, quoted in Pci Sung-cliih'.s ^ commentary 

on the s.,n Kun duh (preface ilated 429 A.n.). The quotation, correspond with the 
book as it now e.xists. With regard to its authorship, see below. 
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It is clear from the position in which Ko Hung places Wei Po-yaiig 
that he regards him as an “ ancient sage ", not as a personage of the 
Latter Han dAmasty : for he puts him in an initial chapter, the other 
subjects of AA’hich are Kuang-ch'eng Tzu (wholly mythical : con- 
temporary with the Yellow Emperor). Lao Tzu and P’eng Tsu the 
Chinese Methusalah. Avho “ at the end of the Yin dynasty Avas alreadA' 
767 years old". Wei Po-yang, says the Sheit Hsien Chuan. was a 
man of Wu : and after a long anecdote which will be found in Giles's 
Biographical Dictionanj and does not here concern us, there follows 
this information : " Po-yang made the Ts'an T'ung Ch'i and the 
Wn-hsing hsiang-Ici (’ That the EWe Elements haA'e an [underhung] 
similarity ') ^ in three chapters. Verbally they concern the Book of 
Changes, but in point of fact they use the symbols of the Booh of 
Changes as a coA'er for the discussion of alchemy, fy. But 
ordinary Confucians, knowing notliing of alchemy, haye commented 
on the book as though it were a treatise on Y/m and Yang (the male 
and female principle), and in this way completely misunderstood it." 

Despite the fact that Ko Hung (reputed arithor of the Shen Hsien 
Chuan) certainly regards Wei Po-yang as a sage of remote and shadoAvy 
times, he giA'es a very true and sensible ilescription of the Ts'an T'ung 
Ch'i which was (according to the usual hA'pothesis) in reality Avritten 
by the second century author who used Wei Po-yang as his pseudonym. 

One of the “ ordinary Confucians " aaLo, not understanding 
alchemy, mistook the Avork for a discussion of the Book of Changes, 
seemed to haA'e been Yii Pan. ^ ^ (.a.d. 164-233) ; for in the Ch 'ing 
Tien Shih kVen ^ (" Te.xtual Criticism of the Classics ") by LuTe-ming, 
in the section on the Book of Changes Avith which the work begins, 
Ave find : ^ HI Vi ^ [p] ^ ^ ^ ^ H f U " Yii Fan 

in his commentary on the Ts'an T'ung Ch'i says, " The character I 
(Changes) is composeil of Sun aboA'e Moon.' ' * 

The book is therefore referred to by Yii Fan about .a.d. 230, and 
by Ko Hung c. .\.u. 320. HeiiceforAAard it is mentioned fairly 
frequently. For example, in the poems of Chiang Yen ^ (end of 
the fifth century) : — 

^ This IS an aiternativo name for chap, in of die book. 

2 About A.D. I owe this reference to I>r, Vlu Shih. 

® Tliis passaij;e is capal>le of various interpretations. No commentary b\ Vu Fan 
on the T'-i'an T’utcj Ch’i Mirvive^^. We might punctuate “ Vu Fan [-^ays'l the com- 
mentary on the Ts'nn T'un'j i'h'i “ay-H , . Jiut for our purjic.^es the result remains 
the same ; the existence of the Ta'nn T'un>j ('fit is already referred to early in the 
third century. 

m m- chap, in of .y verso. Pu Ts’ung K'an edition. 
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Text 

a ^ ^ m 

^ n. m m n 

" He proved the truth of the Ts'an T'utig CJi t : 

In a golden furnace he melted the Holy Drug." 

In the next (the sixth) century, there is a curiou.s hiatus. The 
book is not mentioned in the l)ibliography (chap, xxxiv) of the Hi.ston/ 
of the Sui Dipiditg. Possibly the author meant to put it in as a treatise 
on the Five Elements, but realized that this was a mistake, without 
however, remembering to repair his error by entering it among Taoist 
books. It duly appears, however, in the bibliographv of the old 
T'ang Historv as — 

^ ^ M Chapter '2. 

M ^ m Chapter 1. 

The Ts an T tou/ Ch i of the Chou dynasty Book of Changes ; 

The Fii'e Elements ResenAbng on? .Inother of the Chou dynasty 
Book of Changes." 

As the heading of the titles implies, the work is here accepted 
as a study of the Book of Changes, and it is catalogued as a treatise 
on the Five Elements. Finally, in the tenth century it was divided 
into ninety sections or paragraphs and commented upon by P'eng 
Hsiao 0 Bg.i 

(d) The Stifle of the Tsan T'ang Ch i 

Attempts are sometimes made to date te.xts of this kind by the 
rhyme-sy.stem used in verse portions. This is dangerous. We know, 
for example, that in the T'ang dynasty at least three rhyme systems 
were used concurrently: (1) an intentionally archaic one with an 
approximation to the rhymes of the Book of Odes ; used in eulogies, 
etc., written in four-syllable verse ; ('2) the rhymes of ■' Old Poetry ’’ 
ii Up. songs, etc. ; (:}) the strict rhyme-sy.stem of the T'ang dynastv. 
The opinion of the great Chu Hsi (1130 1200) upon the Ts'an T'ang 
Ch'i has often been quoted ■ ^ ^ ^ M ^ M- ^ ^ M 

it m X ^ n lit ffl -1^ ^ ^ *. J ^ A 

The Z.s an T nag Ch , is from the literary point of view very well 
w-iitten and would actually seem to be by some capable writer of the 

^ Taoi-t Canon. Wicocr Xo. 

= C/iK T-.h Yu Ln, iJk. IlVi. 
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Latter Han period. It contains frequent allusions to ancient books, 
and these make it hard for a modern reader to imderstand.” 

It is very difficult to know how much value should be attached to 
this judgment. Chu Hsi was not primarily a literary critic or historian 
of style. Again, Liu Chen-weng ^i] more of a specialist 

in these matters, says : ■6’ # 'If # lb] ^ M ^ I? ^ “ Of 
old books only the Ts'an Tiling Ch i has a style resembling that of 
pre-Ch'in works." It is not clear whether Liu actually means to 
imply that the book is a Chou Dynasty work, or merely that it is 
a successful imitation of Chou style. Against these two views may 
be set that of the Catalogue of Ch'ien Limg's Four Libraries, which 
for very inadequate reasons places the book at the end of T'ang. 

At the present point in our inquiry there seems no reason to doubt 
that the Ts'an Tung Ch'i we now possess was written under the 
pseudonym Wei Po-yang, in the second century a.d. 

But certain difficulties arise when we discuss the next great figure 
in the history of Chinese alchemy : — 

4. Pao P it Tzu 

(o) This is the pseudomnn of Ko Himg (c. a.d. 260-340), and it is 
by this name that his principal book is known. It is divided into 
two parts. The “ exoteric ", which deals with Confucian topics, 
does not here concern us. The esoteric contains, besides scattered 
references to alchemy, a whole book (chap, iv) devoted to the 
Philosopher's Stone ^ and another book (part of chap, xvi) 
dealing with the manufacture of gold and silver. But before discussing 
the contents of Ko Himg's book we must deal with its bearing on the 
problem of the Ts'an Tung Ch'i. 

(h) Pao P u Tzu and the Ts'an Tung Ch'i 

In Pao P u Tzu the Ts'an Tung Ch'i is never mentioned. This 
is a singular fact. As we have seen, Ko Hung knows Wei Po-yang, 
the supposed author of the Ts'an Tung Ch'i. as an ‘‘ ancient sage ”. 
In the list of Taoist works at the end of Pao P u Tzu (recording over 
eighty volumes ; the earliest bibliography of this kind) Ko Hung 
(xix, 4 verso) mentions a Nei Ching ^ " Inner Book " of Wei 

Po- yang ; but not the Ts'an Tung Ch'i. Nor is the latter ev'er 
mentioned throughout the book. 


^ End of thirteenth (.eiitury, t|uoted in Taoist Canon, Wieger. No. ‘J90, preface. 
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This briiiffs us hack to the Shm Hsien Chian, which work purports 
to be by the same author as Pao P u Tzv. In the preface to the 
Shell Hsien Chnnn Ko Hung says that he wrote it after composing 
the esoteric chapters of Pao P'li Tzu. At the end of the 

exoteric chapters (1. f. 10 verso. 1. 9) is an autobiography, the 
fullest document of this kind that early China produced. Here Ko 
Hung mentions as one of his works a Shen Hsien Chian in ten chapters. 
It has been pointed out as an inconsistency that in the preface to the 
Shell Hsien Chian Ko Himg should say that he wrote it later than 
Pun P'li Tzu: while in Pao P'li Tzu the Shen Hsien Chian is already 
nientio’ied. A simple solution would be to suppose that Ko Hung 
wrote hrst the e.soteric chapters, then the Shen Hsien Chiian and 
then the exoteric chapters. 

If we accept that Ko Hung is actually author of both work.s, 
we shall have to assume that at the time he wrote the Esoteric 
chapters he was unacc^uainted with the Ts'an T uny Ch'i ; whereas 
when he wrote the Shen Hsien Chum he had at last become familiar 
with it. 

But did Ko Hung really write the Shen Hsien Chiian ? If we 
confront similar passages from it and from the rmdoubtedly authentic 
Pun P a '1 za it h'ccomes hard to believe that both are bv the same 
hand. Take the story of Cheng Wei. cjuoted above. ^ Not onlv is 
the .style strangely different, but the Shen Hsien Chian version is 
so meagre and so incompetently told that one doubts whether the 
author of it is even trying to pass himself off as Ko Hung. 

It seems indeed likely that the Shen Hsien Chian, though a work 
of the fourth century, was merely an anonymous series of Taoist 
biographies, which some mistaken person labelled as Ko Hung's 
Hien Hsien. Chian and divided into ten chapters, 
g But Ko Hung .s ignorance of the Tsan T any Ch i still remains 
y explicable. 

It vould. of course, be an anachronism to expect in an ancient 
( huiese author the same bibliographical completeness that we demand 
in a modern scholar. But that a writer so encycloptedic should ignore 
a work of such importance, dealing with a subject in which he was an 
h(>ieditai\ specialist.® is difficult to believe. It becomes nccessarv, 

‘ l>ioLTaphir'. (if l.iiii^i (Ininitir's and adept". 

>/'(// Us, in f'hiKin, \ii. l^ioirraphv Xo. 3. 

■ F.,r tlir hn.. „t Micc-.Mon l.y mIik-Ii Ko Huns; cliuiiied to inherit his alchemistic 
biiOWledL^'. "ce heluw, p. 12. 
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therefore, to consider whether it is certain that Yii Fan, writing in the 
third century, really refers to the Ts'an T'uny Ch'i as we know the 
book to-day. Is it not possible that the work was originally an 
exposition of the Book of CJuinges and that some time after Pao P u 
Tzu and before the Shen Hsien Chuan (say. in the latter part of the 
fourth century) someone doctored the text so as to make it serve as a 
work on alchemy 1 The actual number of insertions necessary for this 
purpose would have been very small. The first third of the work is 
purely cosmological. References to the tiring of metal in a furnace 
are not necessarily concerned with alchemy ; the principle that " fire 
conquers metal " belongs to the speculations of the cosmologists 
(s n m as does the identification of the five metals with the 
five planets. The only one of the 90 sections which is clearly and 
indubitably concerned with the Elixir is the thirty-second ; — 

If even the herb chii-sheng jg ^ can make one live longer. 

Why not try putting the Elixir f]r * into the mouth ? 

Gold (^) by nature does not rot or decay ; 

Therefore it is of all things most precious. 

When the artist % ^ (i.e. alchemist) includes it in his diet 

The duration of his life becomes everlasting . . .- 

When the golden powder enters the five entrails, 

A fog is dispelled, like rain-clouds scattered by wind. 

Fragrant exhalations pervade the four limbs : 

The countenance beams with well-being and joy. 

Hairs that were white all turn to black ; 

Teeth that had fallen grow in their former place. 

The old dotard is again a lusty youth : 

The decrepit crone is again a yoimg girl. 

He whose form is changed and has escaped the perils of life. 

Has for his title the name of True ® Man. 

Apart from tliis paragraph, the number of passages that are 
incapable of interpretation except as disquisitions on alchemy is very 
small. 


^ The hudu tdu or “ returned cinnabar ” is the cinnabar that by the process of 
alchemy has been “ returned ” or restorctl to its Hr>t nature. 

“ I omit a couplet whicli does not occur in all versions of the text, and seems 
irrelevant. 

^ “ True,” of course, in the sense of puritied, fri*t*d from dross. Metals subjec ted 
to the purifying processes of alchemy also become ” true 
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(c) Ko Hung s Line of Transmission 

Ko Hun" claims to have received the secrets of alchemy from a 
certain Cheng Yin gg. Cheng Yin learnt from Ko Hsiian 
Ko Hung's great-uncle. Finally. Ko Hsiian learnt from Tso Tz’u, 
about .\.D. 220. It is at this point that, mundanely speaking, 
the line of transmission begins. For Tso Tz'u received his initiation, 
in the early years of the third century, from a “ deity " jp^ To 
Ko Hung s great-uncle Tso Tz’u passed on three Vjooks ; The Alchemy 
Book of the Great Clear One fn The Alch^’iny Book of the 

Nine Tripods, and The Gold Juice - Alchein-y Bonk -FJ- 

(d) The distinction hehreen Chin Tan ^ FJ- and ^ Q Huang Po 

The fourth hook of the esoteric chapters of Pan P it Tzu treats of 
two forms of elixir, the " Golden Cinnabar " or Philosopher's Stone, 
and the Gold Juice. The first method involves a variety of ingredients 
which may be procurable in times of peace ; but when war interrupts 
communications, this method becomes impossible (iv, 17 verso, 1. 2). 
The Gold Juice method is much simpler ; but it is very expensive. 
Ko Hung reckons that it costs 50,000 cash to make an Immortal in 
this manner. 

From these two practices Ko Hung sharply distinguishes the art 
of Huang Po (yellow and white) ; i.e. the art of transmuting the 
baser metals into gold and silver, without anv ulterior notion of 
attaining to better health, longevity, immortality or the like. The 
two branches of alchemy, though apparently so rigidly divided by 
Ko Hung, do not appear to belong to a different line of transmission. 
For he tells us that his teacher Cheng Yin practised Huang Po with Tso 
Tz u, and that they never had a single case of failure. By this method 
not only lead but also iron was changed into silver. 

All these practices (the exact nature of which, as in all literature 
of this kind, is most inadequately revealed) were, of course, accom- 
panied by preliminary fasting, sacrifice, driving away of the profane, etc. 

F\ en a doctor, says Ko Hung in an interesting pa,s.sage,^ “ when 
he i.s compounding a drug or ointment, will avoid being seen by fowls, 
dogs, children, or women . . . lest his remedies should lose their 

* HI //„« Shu. ,-Iu|). ll-J. \o mention of alcliemy. 

f hi t\pri--iun e.\.ietK eorre^poiiiU to the xpvaot^wp.Lov of Zosimus 
^ iv. 1!) ret to, 1. 3. 
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efficacy. Or again, a dyer of stuffs is in dread of evil eyes ; for he 
knows that they may ruin his pleasant colours. " 

(c) Pao P"u Tzu's attitude towards Alcheini/ 

Nowhere in Pao Phi Tzu's book do we find the hierophantic tone 
that pervades most writings on alchemy both in the East and in the 
West. He uses a certain number of secret terms, such as 
“ metal-lord " and ^ ]|f “ river chariot ", both of which mean lead ; 
and ^ ± ic “ the virgin on the river ", wliich means mercury ; 

red boy ", which presumably means cinnabar ; and 
finally ^ \ “the golden (? metal) man", of uncertain meaning.' 
But his attitude is always that of a solidly educated layman examining 
claims which a narrow-minded orthodoxy had dismissed with contempt. 
He condemns those who are unwilling to take seriously either “ books 
that do not proceed from the school of the Duke of Chou or facts 
that Confucius has not tested ". Sometimes, indeed, he is entirely 
credulous, as when he accepts (iv, f . 2 recto, 1, 4) the story that Tso Tz'u 
received the text of the alchemic work ^ fl- -(llj ® from the hands 
of a divinity But on tlie preceding page he is pointing out, 

quite in the manner of twentieth century sinology, that the Tao Chi 
Ching ^ attributed by the Taoists to Yin Hsi (seventh century 

B.c.) was in reality by Wang Tu, an obscure writer of the third 
century a.d. 

A belief in the possibility of manufactuiing gold was, given the 
circumstances of the time, perfectly sane and reasonable. In many 
instances products of the West that on their arrival in China were at 
first mistaken for natural substances, had recently turned out to be 
manufactured. Thus glass, at first supposed to be a kind of crvstal, 
was now actually being made in Southern China : 4'i' ^ tK ifn 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ n. M B ^ m ^ m M 

The ■ crystal ' bowls from abroad are really made by compoimding 
five sorts of ashes ; and to-day this method is being commonlv 
practisefl in Chiao and Kuang ' (i.e. parts of the modern provinces of 
Kuangtung. Kuanghsi and the neighbouring portion of Annani). 
Again, seeing the white “ foreign poAvder ” use>l as a cosmetic, 

the Chine.se were at first unaware that it was made from lead. But to 
ignorant people, says Pao P'u Tzu. the mere fact that gold exists in 
nature, irrationally suggests that it cannot be artificially compounded. 


^ Cf. the ^pvodv&poiTTo^ of the Greek alchemi&ts. 
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5. Alchemy from tlie fifth to the tenth century. 

T’ao Hung-ching (Giles, Biographical Dictionari/. No. 1896) who 
was born in 451 or 45'2 and died in 536. was a prolific writer on Taoist 
snbiect.s, and was in later times regarded as an important alchemist. 
But in his existing writings there are only fleeting allusions to alchemy. 
There is, however, in one of his books (the Teng Chen Yin Chiieh, 
IV ieger. No. 418) an interesting reference to foreign astrology ; ]lb j'k 
^ ^ tu These e.xoteric methods [speaking 

of certain loose methods of determining a man's destiny by the date 
of his birth] are all much the same as the astronomical notions of the 
H.siung-nu (Huns) and other foreign countries". Alchemy in China 
as elsewhere is closely bound up with astrology, and if the Chinese were 
in the fifth century in contact with foreign astrology they were, it may 
Ije assumed, in a position to be influenced by foreign alchemy. 

For the centurie.s that follow (.sixth to ninth, the period covered by 
the Sui and T'ang draa.sties) we have plenty of anecdotes, but an almost 
complete lack of datable literature. It i.s. strangely enough, in Buddhist 
literature (Takaku'^a Tripitaka. vol. xlvi, p. 791. col. 3, Nanjio, 1576) 
tliat we find our most definite landmark. Hui-ssu (517-77) second 
patriarch of the T’ien-t’ai Sect, prays that he may succeed in making 
an elixir that will keep him alive till the coming of Vlaitreva. He will 
thus escape the stigma of having lived only in a Buddha-less '• between- 
time ”. 

The wizard S.su-ma Cheng-chen, uho died at an advanced age 
r. 720. had a great reputation as an alchemist ; but his surviving 
works deal with other subjects. One of the few works on alchemy 
which may with certainty be accepted as T’ang is the 8hih Yao Erh Ya 
(Wicuer. No. 894). a dictionary of alchemical terms, bv a certain 
Mt'i I’lao. Internal evidence, such as the mention of 8su-ma Cheng- 
chen. -hows that the book is at least as late as the eighth 
centui\. 1 siioitld ftsd rathe!’ mcluusl from thc‘ general tone 
and st\ le. to place it in the ninth. iSi'veral obviously foreign 
terms aie gi\en. Thus for ^ (arsenic sulphide) an alternative 
name i.- ifl) riiere is also a reference to an alchemical 

treatise callecU)] J ^ " Treatise of the Hu (Central A.sian) 

King \akat (\akad or the like) 


' XI .'I h-kn S.iii-krit. Ihrika " The Yellow One”, 
in isj Sf i4- al'O called ^ ^ ” the foreisxa creeper ”, is a poisonous 
piaie. Kl. iitiheil with l^miiiiHin tlujnii't. The sound of the Uu kino’s name evidently 
iTtatli'iI Id th*' Chmo-G ihe pound of this ph\nt-name. 
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The Problem of Lit Yen {Lit Titng-pin) and his Teacher Chang-H 

Ch'uan 

The second of these two is purely mythical. Lii Tung-pin (as he 
is usually called) tends to materialize in the ninth century. But of the 
niunerous works attributed to him some are admittedly " spirit- 
communications ", conveyed to the world by plauchette long after 
his death ; others (such as the numerous tractates included in the 
Taoist Canon) are obviously works of a much later date. It might have 
been hoped that the Tun-huang finds would have furnished us with 
datable texts •. but so far as I know there arc no alchemistic works 
either in the Stein or in the Pelliot Collection. 

It is in the tenth century that we are again on firm ground and 
from then onwards we can follow the hi.story of Chinese alchemy con- 
tinuously. Our great landmark is P'eng Hsiao's commentary on the 
Ts'an T'ttmj Cli i (Wieger, No. 993). P'eng Hsiao 0 11^ lived during 
the close of the ninth and the first half of the tenth century. In hi.s 
works ‘ we again meet with the distinction (already made by Hui-ssu) 
between exoteric alchem>i, which uses as its ingredients the tangible 
substances mercury, lead, cinnabar, and so on, and esoteric ttlchnnjj 
which uses only the " souls ’’ of these substances. These 
“souls”, called the “true” or "purified'’ mercury, etc., are 
in the same relation to common metals as is the Taoist 
Illuminate or .Jf A io ordinary people. Presently a fresh step 
is made. These transcendental metals are identified with various 
parts of the human body, and alchemy comes to mean in 
China not an experimentation with chemicals, blow-pipes, 
furnace, etc. (though these, of course, survived in the popular alchemy 
of itinerant quacks), but a system of mental and phvsical re-education, 
This process is complete in the Treitftse on th'- Dragon and Tiger (Lead 
and Mercury) of Su Tung-p'o. written c. 1100'-: "The Dragon is 
mercury. He is the semen and the blood. He issues from the kidnevs 
and is stored in the liver. His sign is the trigram Jc'etn yy. The tiger 
is lead. He is bread and bodily strength. He i.ssues from the mind jf;,* 
and the lungs bear him. His sign is the trigram li When the 
mind is moved, then the breath and strength act with it. When the 
kidneys are flushed then semen and blood flow with them." 

1 Besides Wieger's Xii. 993. see also Wiept-r. Xo. lO'JO. vol. 691. a treatise bv 
V’eii" entitled ^ ^ " Method of K'^otene Alehem\ 

^ T’u Shu eneyelopsedia, xviii. 300. 
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In the thirteenth century alchemy (if it may still so be called) 
no less than Confucianism is permeated by the teachings of the 
Buddhist Meditation’- Sect. The chief exponent of this Buddliicized 
Taoism is Ko Ch'ang-keng ^ also known as Po Yii-chuan. 

In his treatise {ill ^ ife - he describes three methods of 
esoteric alchemy : (1) the body supplies the element lead ; the heart, 
the element mercury. Concentration supplies the necessary liquid ; 
the sparks of intelligence, the necessary fire. " By this means a 
gestation usually demanding ten months may be brought to ripeness 
in the twinkling of an ey’e." 

The comparison of alchemy to a proces.s of gestation is, of course, 
common to East and West. The Chinese say that the processes 
which produce a human child would, if reversed, produce the 
Philosopher's Stone.® 

(2) The second method is : The breath supplies the element lead ; 
the soul supplies the element mercury. The cyclic sign ^ “ horse " 
supplies fire ; the cyclic sign ^ '' rat " supplies water. 

(3) The semen supplies the element lead. The blood supplies 
mercury ; the kidneys supply water ; the mind supplies fire. 

" To the above it may be objected." continues Ko Ch'ang-keng, 
*■ that this i.s practically the same as the method of the Zen Buddhists. 
To this I reply that under Heaven there are no two Ways, and that 
the Wise are ever of the same heart." 

There were indeed excellent reasons why Zen Buddhism should 
have invaded Ko Ch'ang-keng's doctrines. His teacher, Ch'en Ni-wan 
was a pupil of Hsieh Fu-mmg ^ who under the 
name Tao-kuang 7 ^ had formerly been a Zen monk. 

The Hsi ijn ch> ® iSf (Wieger. No. 1410) describes the journev 
of Ch'ang-ch'un. a Taoist of this same transcendental school, to 
Samarkand and even to a point near KaViul. The journe\' was 
made in obedience to the summons of Chingiz Khan, who had at 
that time con(|Ucred only part of northern t'hina. This record i.s 
from the hand of Ch'ang-cliun's disciple. Li Chih-cliang. who wa.s also 
one of the party. The following conver.sation ’ between Chingiz 
and the great alchemist, which took place in the .summer of 1222. 

^ Jajtanese. Zen. San>krit. Dhyana. 

~ T u Shu encyclopaedia, xviii, 3<X). 

3 See the ^ ^ IE trp;iti>e eoiUiun.'d in the eollcction of Taoist 

text'i Fmo/ Ilii U’-// Shth. 

* Cliap. i, fol. 
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is the passage whieh chiefly concerns us ; Chingiz : Have you any 
elixir of immortahty to bestow upon us ? The Master : “ I have a 
means of protecting life/ but no elixir of immortality." 

The Khan, we are told, “ was pleased with his frankness.’' - 

The interest of this purely mystical phase of Chinese alchemy 
is that whereas in reading the works of Western alchemists one 
constantly suspects that the quest with which they are concerned is a 
purely spiritual one — that they are using the romantic phraseology 
of alchemy merely to poeticize religious experience — in China there is 
no disguise. Alchemy becomes there openly and avowedly what 
it almost seems to be in the works of Bdhme or Thomas Vaughan. 

6. The antiquity of Alchemy in China. 

It has been seen that literary references do not carry the history 
of alchemy in China beyond the fir.st century b.c. Tliis does not, of 
course, necessarily imply that it was unknown before that date. As a 
result of the Burning of the Books and of Confucian hostility to rival 
doctrines we possess only a small fragment of early Chine.se literature. 
But if we are to take the term alchemy in its narrower sense — the 
attempt to compound gold out of baser substances — then it is certain 
that no such attempt was at all probable in early China, where gold 
was not imtil a comparatively late period ® regarded as particularly 
valuable either as a life-giving substance or as a medium of excliange. 

Even in the first four centuries after Christ alchemy continues to 
occupy a very obscure place. ^ This has been explained on the ground 
that the surviving histories of the period were written under influences 
that were hostile to Taoism. There is, indeed, a tendency to generalize 
from the example of later histories (such as the New T ang History 
which is frankly anti-Buddhist and anti-Taoist), and to regard the Han 
histories, the histories of the Three Kingdoms, etc., as rigidly orthodox 
Confucian works. But these \vorks are. in reality, far from ignoring 
Taoism and its magicians ; and there is no reason to suppose there was 
any special prejudice against alchemy as opposed to magical practices 
in general. 

i.e. means of warding oft evil intiuenees. 

“ The doctrines of Ch’ang-ch'im and his sect will be discussed in the introduction 
to a translation of the Hm Yu Chi shortly to be published in ths Broadway 
Travellers Series: for the moment, therefore, I say no more about him. 

“ To fi.v the date is difficult owing to the surprising fact that there is in Chinese 
writing and vocabulary no word for gold. “ Yellow metal.’' the usual periphrasis 
can also mean bronze. 

^ See above, p. .">. 

VOL. VI. P.VRT I. L' 
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So far. ill this section, I have been considering alchemy in its 
narrower sense. But it is more easily recognized in China (though 
everywhere true) that the idea of manufacturing gold is closely 
associated with a general attitude of early peoples towards life-giving ^ 
(and therefore commercially valuable) substances. In China, for 
example, the attempt to make gold went on simultaneously with the 
attempt to make artificially pearls, jade, and other " talismanic ' 
substances.^ The theory, stated far more definitely in China than 
elsewhere, is that these substances are impure when found in nature 
and need perfecting before their virtue can be assimilated, just as 
some food needs cooking ; it being believed about life-giving materials 
in general that the most effectual way to utilize their power was to 
absorb them in the body. 

Among the life-giving substances sought after by primitive people 
one of the earliest to attract the attention of modern observers was the 
red pigment so often found smeared on bones or deposited in graves. 
The commonest form of pigment used for such purposes is in Europe 
red ochre (peroxide of iron). Among the prehistoric peoples of 
Kansu." says Dr. Black, ^ "the practice of depositing red pigment 
with the dead " is widespread. Xor was it confined to prehistoric 
times. Mr. C. \V. Bishop, in his paper ^ on the bronzes of Hsin-cheng 
Iff records the finding of red pigment both along with the human 
remains in this interment and on the objects associated with these 
remains. The Hsin-cheng bronzes are supposed to date from the 
sixth century H.c.^ The nature of the pigment used in the Kansu 
graves has not been investigated ; but the Hsin-cheng tomb contained, 
as Pelliot ® expresses it. des veritables boules de vermilion ”, that is. 
of cinnabar." 

This substance, however, was in China so valuable that it cannot 
at any time have been used e.xcept in the burials of important people. 
It is interesting also to consider the very common occurrence of the 

' I mean, of toiirse, " Ufc-ttiviii^ ” for purely my.'tiial rea-ons ami «lien used 
aceordiiii; to the correct my.stical procedure. The fact that cinnabar (for e.Munple) 
18 actually a poi'.on, is irrelevant. 

- See. for example, Wiener. 1020, chap. 71. .No. 27, and chap. 7.7. No. I seq. 

3 Thi Prth,.t',r,c K>I)ISU Race, in Geologieal Survey of China Memoirs. Series 
A. Xo. 5, Pekiii'i, 

* The Cinhe-e Social and Pohtiail Science Rfn^n, \ul. viii, April, 

^ See Wang Kuo-wei, Shinagal'u, vol. iii, Xo, Ij (1924). p. 723 

® T’oung Pao^ 1924. p. 25.3. 

’ An article in Shina-gaku. iii. No. 7 (1023). p. ,7G3, uses the term H- which 
is equally decisive. 
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word in Chinese place-names (Tan-yang Th in Fukhien. Hupeh, 
Corea, etc. ; Tan-leng Th ^ in Ssechuan ; Tan-t'u Fh ^inKiangsu). 
Are these the sites of ancient cinnabar mines, some of them alreadv 
worked-out in historic times ? Or does the word merely mean red ( 
These are questions which are worth investigation. In anv case, 
it is certain that cinnabar was one of the most important ‘‘life-giving'’ 
substances sought for by the ancient Chinese, and I would suggest 
that the formulae of early Chinese alchemy are essentially receipts 
for compounding cinnabar. The idea that the object of making 
cinnabar was to use it as a charm for turning base metals into gold 
seems to me to be an afterthought, and one which was never properly 
assimilated. The chief object of alchemy remains always (till the 
art becomes purely abstract and esoteric) the production of the 
Th ’ spirit-cinnabar. ' ■' magic cinnabar." An “ alchemy " 

concerned merely with the fabrication of cinnabar no doubt goes back 
to ver}' early times. When, towards the middle of the Chou d\masty, 
gold (under the influence of China's nomad neighbours to the north 
and north-west) began to take its place as the most valued medium 
of exchange, cinnabar could not remain the alchemist’s final objective, 
and appended to his formulae we find the statement : When the 
cinnabar has been made, the gold will follow without further difficulty." 

Thus alchemy in China is essentially a revival of stone-age notions 
(the life-giving power of red pigment, etc.) that had sunk to folk-lore 
level. The craftsman's magic ‘ that surrounded the working of gold 
doubtless went back to a time when gold was, like cinnabar among 
the Chinese, a life-giving substance valuable for its own magic 
properties. It was natural that the Chinese should add gold to their 
hierarchy of life-giving substances, appending it to their alchemical 
processes as a sort of " super-cinnabar '. 

If now we go back again to the pas.sage quoted at the beginning 
of this essay, we may analyze the various stages enumerated by the 
wizard Li Shao-chiin as follows : (1) Sacrifice to the stove. (2) 
Summon spirits. These are precautions common to all metallurgic 
operations amoTig primitive peoples, (d) Cinnabar changed into 
gold. Gold has already usurped the place of cinnabar as the most 
magical of substances. (4) Make vessels out of this gold and drink 

^ Amons early people'^ no tedinual t)peration U carried on without such magic, 
which is considered essential to success. The Chinese iii learning how to work gold 
could not have failed at the same time to learn the magic observances Mith which 
among their teachers the working of gohi was assordated. 
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out of them. This describes hon' the magic power of the gold is to be 
absorbed into the s\'stem. (5) You will then increase your span of 
life and see hsien {[Ij in the island of P'eng-lai. The hsien of P'eng-lai 
are always associated with herl>al magic, and we are here branching 
off on to a totally different system of wizardry, familiar to us through 
early Chinese literature. This herbal magic seems, indeed, to have 
been the craft of the educated and ruling classes as opposed to the 
mineral magic that only gradually drifted up out of the realm of 
folk-lore. (6) You may then perform the sacrifices feng and shan. 
Here we have branched off on to yet another line of magic — the 
my.stic ritual of kingship, which is here superimposed on all the rest. 


7. Co)inectim with Alchemy Elsewhere 

It has already been suggested that the introduction of gold into 
China involved not merely the importation of the substance itself 
or the knowledge how to work it, but also of the magical ideas connected 
Yith the craft. These ideas were super-imposed on the magical ideas 
connected with the native precious substances, such as jade and 
cinnabar. But how far did definitely alchemistic notions from abroad 
— that is, notions assuming the possibility of changing base metals 
into gold — affect the history of alchemy in China I 

As is well known, the history of alchemy outside China begins 
with texts written in Greek at Alexandria, none of which seem to be 
older than the second century A.n. Some of these texts (though not, 
I think, the earlier of them) indicate that the art was introduced into 
Eg^^t b}' learned Persians, such as Ostanes, whom one mav identify, 
if one will, with the historical person of that name. To the ancients 
of the classical world Chaldea was the home of astrology and magic ; 
this is a judgment which our va.stly greater knowledge of Babylonian 
litmature enables us to confirm, and there is an antecedent probabilitv 
that alcheni\ . a form of magic mtimatelv connectecl with astrology, 
also had its origin lu Babylon, or " Persia as the ancients freelv 
called the whole cultural realm from Mesopotamia to Turkestan. 
But until 192-) nothing had come to light in this region which could 
be interpreted as throwing any light on the origins of alchemy. In 
that year appeared Campbell Thompson's On the Chemistry of the 
Ancient Assyrians,'^ and this was immediately followed by an article 


' I tie Kiune text~ «t‘rc puhlii-hed almost siiniiltaneoii'lv by Zinimorn. Dr. Kisler's 
ai t ieic in the < 'hniuker Znlumj wa.s followed by others in the Zatsrhnft fur A.~<.-<yrinl,ujie 
and elwuliere Tlie details of the en-iime eontroversy do not here concern us. 
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Der Babyloniscke Vrspntng der AJchimie, published in the Chemiker 
Zeitung (Nos. 83 and 86) by Dr. R. Eisler. The texts in question 
are said to date from the seventh century B.c. They are metal 
worker's formulae, and as such they naturally involve the usual magic 
procedures. But thev are not concerned with the making of gold, 
and will turn out, I think, when our knowledge of the subject is 
increased, to be typical of the formidae that were inseparable from all 
primitive technicology. ^\^lether they have at one point a special 
connection with what later turned into alchemy depends on the 
interpretation of the term an-hibu divine embryo," and of the 
sentence in which it occurs. Campbell Thompson ^ translates, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt bring in embryos . . . thou shalt make a sacrifice before the 
embryos ", and Thureau-Dangin - explains that the kuhu (embryo) 
is “ une sorte de demon". But according to Dr. Eisler^ it is the 
minerals placed in the furnace that are technically referred to as 
“ embryos ”, and he invokes the term dvdpcondpioi' of the Greek 
alchemists, applied by them to the. issue " which proceeds from 
the mystic fusion of alchemic ingredients. This view has not, so far 
as I know, been supported by any Assyriologist. But the occurrence 
of the term “ embryo " in connection with a magico-technical process 
at once recalls the widely-spread use of foetuses, embr}'os, child- 
corpses, and the like.^ I cannot help thinking that the an-kubus 
were something more particular than " une sorte de demon It is 
likely enough that thev were either dried foetuses such as were used by 
Indian magicians, or carveii objects used to represent these. That 
alchemv was to some extent an atavistic revival of the circle of ideas 
to which the Campbell Thompson texts belong is tmdeniable. But 
I do not think that thev can be regarded as belonging to the history 
of alchemy itself. 

Greek Alchemy 

I have already referred to the rise of alchemy in Alexandria some- 
where about the second century a.d. There is some reason for 
supposing that it had not been established in Egypt for any 
considerable time before the appearance of the earliest texts. Ancient 
Egyptian literature knows nothing of it, and it is wholly lacking in 

^ Op. cit., p. ~u. 

- Jienie d’ Aa.'tijriiiJogk. 19C2 (xix). p. SI. 

= Rei-ue (le Syiithhe JI i.dunipie. xli (19C6). and else«lieu'. 

* Particularly common in India. Sec ilcycr s trarrslation of tlie Artkn^ndra , 
p. 378, p. 649, etc. 
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the huge collection of magical texts published hv Lexa in ]925d 
Many of the so-called alchemistic texts are mere craftsman's formulae, 
accompanied by the usual element of magic. The making of gold 
out of common metals or the giving of a golden appearance to such 
metals is only one of the topics discussed. The aim of Greek alchemy 
remains wholly objective. It is the metals, not the practitioner, whose 
constitution is to be ameliorated. The ffeiov vSojp. so far from con- 
ferring immortality or even better health. " slavs all living thmgs." 
TO. tdivTa v€KpoL. Where, outside China, do we first meet with 
the idea of ealing the product of alchemic fu.siou, of using it not merely 
as a healer of metals but also as a medicine for man I So far as I 
know this theory makes its first appearance in the Rusaniindkara 
of Xagarjuiia — the pseudo-iNagarjuna. as one might .say ; for the 
author of the work used the name of the great Buddhist patriarch 
and reputed wonder-worker, just as Western alchemists used the 
name.s of Moses, Aristotle. Koger Bacon, and Thomas Aquinas. 
Alberuni. writing in lo31. places the alchemist '■ Nagarjuna " about a 
hundred years before his own time. It luis hitherto been assumed that 
alchemistic ideas can at an early period onlv liave reached India from 
the M'est. Thus in his recent Hisl»r>i of Sanskrit Literature (p. 4G0), 
Dr. Berriedale Keith armies that tlie Arthasndra must be as late as 
the period of Greek influence because of its references to alchemy. 
It is hard, however, to see what connection there is between the very 
ill-defined suvarna-ijdku (gold-makmg) of the Arlhasdstra and the 
complicated network of theories that constitute Greek alchemy. The 
mere idea that gold might be manufactured was surelv not confined 
to the Greeks. We have already seen that it existed in China in the 
tirst century e.c. I do not mean to imply that a Cldncse influence 
uu India existed at tliis early period. Wiien. liowever. we find 
Kairariunu at a period corre.spondinu to tlie Kung dvna.sty regarding 
(pucksilver iis an important element in alchemy and believing in the 
liower of tlie ■■ philosophcr'.s .stone " to i)rotect and prolong life, we 
may reasonal.ly u.sk whetlier at tills period a. direct influence'- from 
China may not be po.ssible. 

In f)48 the Cldncse envoy Wang Hsuui-tsT', ulu, between btfl 
and 6G.0 fulfilled four missions to India, brought liack with 1dm to 
China a Brahmin named Xrirayanasvamin. who won tlie confidence 
of the Kmpei'or T ai Tsung. The Braluuin was a specialist in 

^ La Ma,ja rL'gypa Anlo,„r. - vnK. ivv,. i ,„l. plates. Goes doive t„ 

The (. opTic period. 

= D.itintr. nu duubt. tn)in the pree- hiiL^ T'ana <lviiu^t\ , 
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Prolonging life We do not know what his means were, whether 
herbal or mineral. Some time before 6-57 he returned to India. But 
in 657 we find his patron Wang Hsiian-ts'e petitioning the new 
Emperor (T'ai Tsung died in 649) not to let Xarayanasvamin go back 
to India till his elixir had been given a fair trial. Evidently, then, 
the magician had visited China for a second time. According to the 
Neu' Tang Historij and the Yu Yang Tsa Tsa, Xarayanasvamin 
died in Ch'ang-an. But a much earlier authority (t/ie Fn)tg Shih Lun 
of Li Te-yii^) says that the Emperor Kao Tsung sent him back to 
India, and this is supported by the Old Tang Histortf. 

In 664-5 the Buddhist monk Hsiian-chao ® was ordered by Kao 
Tsung to fetch from Kashmir another Indian magician, named 
Lokaditya (Lu-chia-i-to), who wa.s supposed to possess the drug ^ 
of Longevity. Tins Hitidu was at the Chinese Court in 668 ; we 
do not know whether he stayed in China or returned to India. 

Xarayanasvamin. if not Lokaditya, certainly returned at least 
once to India, and it is certain that while at Ch'ang-an he must have 
picked up from hi.s Chinese confreres some notions of Chinese alchemy. 

But the influence was not all in one direction ; for we have seen ® 
a Chinese writer, probably of two centuries later, giving a Sanskrit 
name to the chemical, arsenic sulphide. That reactions of this kind — 
a definite give and take, went on between China and India during 
the T’ang dynasty is, I think, beyond doubt. A much more difficult 
question is the extent to which Chinese alchemy was influenced by 
that of other comitries in the early centuries of the era ; and this 
question is obviously complicated by the fact that we are far from 
certain whether in Central Asia, the most likely source of influence, 
alchemy at this time existed at all. We know that An Shih-kao. 
the famous Parthian translator of Buddhist scripture.s, who worked 
in China in the second century, was also skilled in the magic and 
astrology of his own country. But whether he may have acted as 
a ■■ carrier “ of Iranian alchemy to China we do not know, for the 
simple reason that we are still uncertain whether such a thing as 
Iranian alchemy ever existed. The Central Asian king Yakat (Yakar 
or the like) to whose treatise I have already referred ® remains an 
enigma. It is probable, but not (juite certain, that he proves the 

^ Quoted in the T' u Sha cncyelopiedia, xviiu i, 10. 

" ^See Chavannes, Voyages des Pekrins Bouddki-stes^ p. 21, and the new Tripitaka 
l,'i'akaku&u’s eilition), vol. h, p. col. 2 (Xo. 2000). 

^ p. U. 
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existence of a pre-Muhammedan alchemy in Central Asia. As to his 
nationality the name does not, to my knowledge, give us any clue. 
He may have been Eastern Iranian (Sogdian) or Turk. But after 
the Arabic Conquest the influence was, I believe, all from East to West. 
Further examination of Arabic alchemy will show, I am convinced, 
that it contains a vast element which it owes to China rather than to 
the Greek world. In particular the idea of the “ philosopher's stone ” 
as an elixir of life is a contribution of the Chinese. The second period 
of their influence was the time of the Mongol conquest. We have 
seen how the Chinese alchemist Ch'ang-ch’un xnsited Samarkand in 
1221-2. Here he came in contact with the leaders of the 
Muhammedan community, and we cannot doubt that the teachings 
of a holv man, summoned from so great a distance by the Khan 
himself, made a considerable impression on the mysticism of Eastern 
Persia, just as the artists summoned to Persia by the Mongol Khans 
had a lasting influence on the pictorial art of the country. How 
soon this influence is reflected in Arabic literature I do not know. 
But it is manifest (travelling, no doubt, via the Arabs) in much of the 
mystic literature of our own Kenaissance, in which the quest of the 
alchemist seems to have become purely subjective and internal. 



LA THEORIE DES GVh\A 
Par J. Przyluski 


jp^ANS la plus ancienne cosmologie vediqiie, I'univers est partage 
en deux zones ; le monde d'en liaut lumineux, ou monde des 
dieux (devaloha ) ; le monde d’en bas sombre, ou monde des manes 
[pitrhka)} Cette conception dualistique, qui remonte sans doute 
a la periode indo-iranienne, s' est developpee dans I'lran et y a pris 
un aspect theologique et moral ; Ohrmazd, qui personnifie la lumiere 
et le bien, s' oppose a Ahriman qui symbolise les tenebres et le mal. 

Dans rinde, I'ancienne cosmologie a bientot ete remplacee par 
une division de I'lmivers en trois mondes ; ciel, atmosphere, terre ; 
et, comme Fa nettement etabli Emile Senart, la theorie des (juna est 
en relation avec cette serie de trois mondes. 

Le probleme que je me propose d'examiner est le suivant : quelles 
croyances, quelles conceptions ont determine une nouvelle segmentation 
de I'univers et preside a i'elaboration de la theorie des gum ? 
***** 

La theorie des gum peut se resumer ainsi : tout etre est forme de 
trois elements ; sattva (ou tejas),^ rajas, iatms. Quand il a voulu 
rendre compte de cette conception, Oldenberg n'a pas manque d'argu- 
ments.^ II cherche d'abord Forigine du nombre trois dans les trois 
castes de la societe aryenne, dans les metres des hymnes vediques, 
dans le nombre des saisons. II pense aiissi aux trois mondes ; Ciel, 
Atmosphere, Terre, dont le second a precisement donne son nom au 
second gum : rajas A II rappelle en outre la relation, souvent mention- 
nee dans les textes, entre les gum et les couleurs : blanc, rouge, noir. 

^ Sur I’opposition du pitrloka ct du dfvaloLyt et .sur son tVj^uivalent avestiq^uc, 
cf. Oldenberg, La RtUgion du V^da, trad. V. Henry, pp. 461-7. Sur la notion d enfer 
a I’epoque vedique, cf. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the \ eda and i panishad'^, 
p. 409 (Bibliographic, ibid., p. 409, n. 6). \V. Kirfel {Die Kosmographie der Inder, 

p. 13), admet I'antiquite de la cosmologie dualistique dans I’Inde et. pour des raisons 
differentes de cellcs qui seront developpees plus loin, conclut que le systeme ancien 
s’e.st modifie sous I'lntluence des idees babyloniennes. Four les faits peblvis, cf. 
Nyberg, ZDMG., vol Ixxxii, p. 219 et suiv. 

^ Sur I'identite sattva ~ tejas^ cf. Senart, Etudes AsiatiqueSt ii. p. :iS7. 

® Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Buddhtsnnis, Gottingen, 191o 
pp. 214-15. 

* Senart a montre que la theorie des trois mondes a du exercer une influence 
decisive sur la formation de la theorie des trois guna, mais on doit reconnaifre qii il 
y a encore un large intervalle entre ces deux conceptions : I’univers est compose 
de trois mondes et tout etre est forme de trois elements. 
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II signale les cosmogonies oil s'oppose a Yntman imiqne, lui monde 
materiel forme de trois elements fondamentaux ■. le Rouge-Eclat 
lumineux, le Blanc-Eau, le Xoir-Nourritured Qua une certaine 
epoque tous ces rapports aient ete presents a I’esprit indien, rien 
n est moins douteux. Mais. pour sentir un lien entre les trois guna 
et les autres triades de I'vmivers, il fallait deja connaitre les guna. 
C'est la toute la difficulte. Atlianxi-Veda x, 8, 43. nomme les trois 
gum. Mais nous n'avons aucune raison de reporter ce texte a une 
haute antiquite. La theorie des elements fondamentaux de la matiere 
apparait hrusquement dans I'lnde a la fin de ce qu’on est convenu 
d'appeler les temps vediques, et rien dans la litterature anterieure 
ne fait prevoir cette revelation. II en est de meme des cosmogonies ; 
pour les plus anciens Indo-arvens, le monde, les dieux, tous les etres 
sont une realite donnee qu'on accepto sans en rechercher I’origine ; 
encore moins sait-on de quoi ils sont faits. 

Oldenberg voulait expliquer I'XJpanisad par le developpement de 
la pensee indienne autonome. Puisquil n'a pas, de cette maniere, 
decouvert la source de la theorie des gum, nous devons la chercher 
ailleurs et par consequent hors de I’lnde. 

Plutarque, doiit la documentation provient en partie de Theopompe 
et pent remonter ainsi an debut du IV' siecle avant notre ere, resume, 
au chapitre 46, la m}’thologie des Mages. Deux dieux rivaux se 
partagent le montle : Horoniazes et Areimanios. Le premier est ne 
de la Pure Luniieve ; le second e.st issu des Tenebres. Entre eux est 
Mitres, le Mediateur. 

Horomazes. dans ce systeme, s'oppose a Areimanios, comme la 
pure luiniere aux tenebres. D’autrc part on .sait que, dan.s les religions 
iranieiines. Mitlira est la Lumierc du jour divinisee. Dan.s le systeme 
resume par Plutaniue. lu Lumicre pure etarit idenfifiee a Horomazes, 
Mitre.s. le illediateur. repre.sente san.s doutc la himiere diffuse dans 
latmo.splierc. II e.st intermediairc entre la lumiere celeste et les 
tenebre.s du monde inferieur. 

Ce qiu frappe dabord, c est la reinarquable cohesion du svsteme 
iranien. Dans ILpani.srd, Ipja.s est im eclat lumineux et chaud ; 
rdjun designe les eau.x et tntwix est la nournture ; ce sont trois notions 
heteiogenes. Chez le.s Matres. le.s troLs tenues de la Triade se detinissent 
par rapport a la lumicre. Ohrmazd et Ahriman sont deux principes 
absohts et eontraire.s : lumiere pure et ob.scuritc totale ; le premier 

* Oldenbei'u' u f=t jja- sail- ob',erier la confu-ioii ihi te.xte do Vhcui<hjfjya uj)an. 
.Ill -Ujot dutjuel je mo -iii.' e.xpluiuo preoodemment (cf. liSO-S., vol. v, part. 3, p. 489). 
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est en haut, Ip second est en bas. Entre eux s’etenrl une zone de 
transition, Tatniosphere, ou se succMent la liuniere du jour et 
Fobscurite. 

La Triade des ilages. on le voit sans peine, s enclave profondement 
dans le systeme religieux de I'lran ; elle est en harmonie avec une 
niytbologie, une cosmogonie ^ et une eschatologie ; elle est le com- 
plement d’lm dualisme theologique et moral. Dans I'lnde, an contraire, 
la tbeorie des guna semble plaquee sur un edifice etranger. Elle n’a 
guere qu’une signification cosmologique : elle est etrangere a la rntdiio- 
logie et a la morale, et les cosmogonies on elle s'exprime n ont pas de 
racines profondes dans la tradition indienne. On pent done se demander 
si les trois guyia ne sont pas la transposition dans I’lnde d une Triade 
divine analogue a celle de ITran. 

***** 

Si la Triade : Ohrmazd, Mithra, Aliriman est a I'origine des gum 
indiens, il faut supposer. entre les croyancos iraniennes et les concep- 
tions indiennes, un stade intermediaire on les trois guna se definissaient 
encore par rapport a la lumiere. En d'autres termes. nous devons 
postuler un etat ancien de la theorie ou tejan, rajas et tauias ressem- 
blaient encore a la Triade iranienne. Cet etat n’est pas entierement 
hypothetique ; sa realite est prouvee par la signification des mots 
qui designent les guga. 

En ce qui concorne le premier terme. tejas ” eclat lumineux et 
chaud " et le troisieme, tayms " obscurite ", point n'est besoin de 
commentaire. Eeste rajas, qu'on pent egalement definir par rapport 
a la lumiere. “ Le theme indo-europeen *reg''es-, dit M. Meillet, 
designe un espace sombre ; le repr&entant gr. a ete specialise 

an sens de espace sombre souterrain ", comme arm. erek an sens 
de “ soir ”, et got. riqis an sens de “ tenebres " (gr. oxotos, axoTia). 
Seul, le vedique laisse apercevoir le seas ancien. ainsi RV., vi, 7, 7, 
oil rdjawsi s'oppose a divo rocand. Le rajah est plnsieurs fois qualifie 
de krsnayyi, ainsi RV.. i. 35. troi.s fois 12. 4 ct 9). Dans 1 .4tharva-Veda, 
viii, 2, 9, on lit ; 

pardgdnn ted rdjasa 
id tvd yyyrtgor ajtlparayyi 

“ je te preserve de I'espace sombre (cette traduction est pln.s satis- 
faisante a tons egards que la traduction par •’ poussicre " qui a ete 
proposee), de la mort je fai sauvegarde.” Pour designer en grec 


pDiir la cosmogonie correspuiulante. vf. iufrti. p. 32. 
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les espaces soinbres qui avoisinent la terre, le nom d action ’a-qp 
aurait ete substitue a epe^os qui avait pris un sens autre et plus 
restreint.” ^ 

II semble que rajas devait d&igner, a I'origine, par opposition a 
I'empyree eclatant, le monde d'en bas relativement sombre, mais 
incompletement obscur. Cette nuance s'est bien conservee dans 
arinenien crcJc ‘‘ soir " ; die permet sans doute d expliquer d autres 
sens de skr. rajas " poussiere, brouillard, vapeur " : la pousside 
suggere comme le brouillard une demi-obscurite. On concoit des lors 
que les theoriciens des guna aient cboisi rajas pour designer le monde 
intermediaire on se melent la pure lumiere et I’obscurite et qui s'oppose 
a la fois au del lumineux et a la terre obscure. A ne considerer que 
la stricte valeur des mots, les trois termes tejas, rajas, tamas, forment 
done une serie dagee comme la Triade iranienne et en opposition 
avec les gum traditionnels : tejas = chaleur — lumide, rajas = eaux, 
tamas = nourriture. 

Partant de la. nous pouvons deja expliquer une anomalie assez 
troublante : rajas, qui designe un espace sombre en vedique, cor- 
respond a la couleur blanche et a la clarte {htkJa) dans la theorie des 
guna. C'est que I'atmosphere pent etre consideree sous deux aspects : 
d'une part, elle est depourvue de luminosite propre et s'oppose ainsi 
a I'empyree ; d'autre part elle est claire (suMa) lorsqu'elle est eclairee 
par le soldi et elle s'oppose ainsi a la terre compacte et obscure. 

La comparaison que nous avons instituee entre le systeme religieux 
decrit par Plutarque et la thwrie des guna dlaire done certains aspects 
de la serie tejas. rajas, tama«. Mais celle-ci ne se laisse pas entierement 
ramener a des notions iraniennes. Les guna forment deux triades 
tres differentes. Une premiere serie : clarte, clair-obscur. obscurite 
presente d'evidentes analogies avec le systeme iranien et s'apparente 
ainsi a une cosmologie duali.stique dont les poles sont deux principes 
contraires : Ohrmazd-Lumiere et Ahriman-Obscurite, avec au centre 
une zone intermediaire oil .se melent ces deux principes et s}’mbolisee 
par Mithra le Mediateur. La seconde serie : eclat, eau, nourriture, 
traduit de tout autres conceptions : les trois termes qui la composent 
sont heterogenes et ne se laissent pas ramener a la Triade iranienne. 
L'hypothe.se d'une influence exercee par I'lran sur I'lnde est done 
insufhsante : elle ne permet tout au plus d'e.xpliquer qu'un aspect 
de la theorie des gum. II faut maintenant examiner si une influence 


BiSL., xxvi, p. 10. 
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exterieure a I’lran et a I’lnde ne rend pas compte des divergences 
constatees entre le systeme des Mages et la theorie des guna. 

. 4 : 4 : 

On sait I’importance de la triade dans les religions semitiqiies. 
Piiisque, des I'epoque vedique, I'ancien diialisme indo-iranien tend 
a se modifier sous I'influence d'une cosmologie ternaire, on doit 
naturellement se demander si ces idees noiivelles n'ont pas une origine 
semitique. 

Entre accadien assur et indo-iranien asura. I'analogie est evidente. 
La relation que plusieurs savants avaient supposee entre ces deux 
termes a ete recemment etablie par Kretschmer d une maniere qui 
semble definitived La ressemblance, en effet, n’apparait pas seulement 
dans les mots : elle eclate lorsqu'on compare le disque aile d'Assur 
et le symbole d'Ahura Mazda tels qu'ils sont figures sur les monuments. 
Ce fait capital sufiirait a prouver qu'une influence semiticpie a du 
s'exercer a la fois sur les systemes religieux de I'lran et de I’lnde. 
Dans un memoire recent La Ville dn Vahravartin,^ j'ai indique en 
outre un certain nombre d'argiunents qui tendent a faire admettre 
I'hypothese d'une influence semitique sur I'ancienne civilisation 
indienne. 

Ceci pose, I'apparitioii de la triade semitique dans la cosmologie 
indienne paraitra moins invraisemblable. A'oyons si les elements 
de la triade sont les memes a I'Est et a I'Ouest. Pour les auteurs des 
Upanisad, rajas correspond aux Eaux divinisees. D'autre part Fadage 
annarn prthivllaksanam indique bien que par nourriture (atinam) on 
entendait la Terre qui pourvoit a Falimentation de I'homme et des 
animaux. La lumiere enfin est Fattiibut constant de la zone celeste. 
La serie Eclat lumineux, Eaux, Nourriture, designait done trois 
puissances divinisees : Ciel, Eau, Terre. Ce sont precisement les 
elements de la grande triade assyrienne : Sin (Ciel), Enlil (Terre), 
Ea (Ocean). 

La coincidence n'est-elle pas fortuite ? On pourrait supposer que 
Fimportance de Felement eau a Me suggeree aux Indo-aryens par le 
spectacle du monde et que, vemis tardivement au contact de la mer, 
ils ont modifie leur cosmologie pour y faire entrer 1 OcMn. Je ne 
crois pas que cette conjecture soit exacte. Si des observations gM- 
graphiques etaient a la base de la nouvelle cosmologie, Felement eau 

^ Cf. WZKM., 1926, p. Id. Donnees bibiiographiques dans Keith, ibid., p. 13 
et a Tindex, s.r. Assur. 

^ Rocznik Orjentnlisiycziiy, Tome v, pp. 165-8 d. 
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aurait sans doute etc place an has de la serie, an dessous de la terre. 
C'est precisement ce qu’on constate dans les cosmologies bouddliiques. 
Probablemeiit sous I'influence des populations allogenes. on voit 
tardivement se developper des representations nouvelles : la terre 
est posee sur les eaux. Dans I'Upanisad, an contraire, I'element eau 
s'insere entre le ciel et la terre et correspond a la zone moyenne du 
Cosmos ; l atmosphere. Cette conception n’est pas sans analogic avec 
certaines cosmologies babyloniennes on I'eaii est I'element primordial 
dans lequel baignent la Terre et le Ciel. 

On pourrait encore supposer que la notion de l atmosphere con^ue 
comme le receptacle des eaux a ete suggeree aux Indiens par le climat 
de I'Asie des moussons. Toutefois. etant donne le caractere des 
speculations sur les ynnn, il semble difficile d'admettre que des con- 
siderations d'ordre meteorologique aient suffi a detourner les auteurs 
de I'Upanisad de la cosmologie vedique. Le spectacle des realitCs 
journalieres ne saurait liberer les liommes de croyances seculaires ; 
la gnose nouvelle devait emprunter son prestige a une civilisation 
lointaine et fabuleuse. D'ailleurs, entre cette gnose et la science 
babylonienne nous n'allons pas tarder a discerner d'autres attaches. 

Enfin, si la Triade cosnuque s’etait elaboree dans ITnde a I’abri 
de toute influence etrangere. elle eut sans doute compris le Vent, car 
Vayu est un des grands dieux de la mythologie vedique et il remplit 
Tespace intermediaire entre le Ciel et la Terre. On trouve au 
contraire I’equation : rajas = eau. Celle-ci a du etre po.see. principale- 
ment. parce quo I’Eati faisait partie de la Triade semitique, 
accessoirement. parce que des faits d’observation courante per- 
mettaient de localiser au moins une partie des eaux dans I’atmosphere. 
***** 

Pourquoi le mot rpnat sert-il a designer la serie tejas, rajas, tamas ? 
Oldenberg. sentant 1 insuffi.sance des etymologies proposees avant 
lui, suggera que les trois elements des etres avaient pu etre compares 
a trois fils tordus en un lien uni<|uc ; fl'ou I'emploi du mot i/ana 
■■ fil .* Cette ingenicu.sc e.xplication n'est probablement qu'un jeu 
d esprit ; pour qu elle flit admLse, il faudrait prouver qu'un lien 
forme de trois fils rouge, blanc, noir etait une notion familiere a 
1 c.sprit indien. Or de ceci nous n'avons pas le moindre indice. 

8i la theorie des trois facteurs a pa.sse de I'lran dans I'lnde. la 
notion que traduit le mot yam pent avoir la meme origine. Dans 
1 Avesta. yaoiia signifle “ poil " et par extension “ couleur de poil. 

■ Ol.ieiibcrL'. /7e Uhif ....{>. 2J+ et .t.');!. n. 
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couleur Or. de meme que rou<re. blanc. iioir sont les trois aspects 
du feu celeste, de I'espace eclaire et des tenebres. le pelage des animaux 
domestiqiies pent egalement se ramener a ces trois couleurs fonda- 
mentales. Des pasteurs. a qui le betail etait la realite la plus familiere. 
pouvaient done aisenient comparer I’linivers, soit a un troupeau 
contenant des animaux de tout poil.* soit a iin animal bigarre. Dans 
les deux cas. le mot gaona, “ poll, couleur ” etait susceptible de rendre 
exactement la diversite des elements du grand Tout. 

Un comparaison de ce genre est d'ailleurs faite explicitement 
dans le vers bien connu de Sreiasvatara-upamsad : 

a jam ehdm loJiitahdlaJiigndtn- . . . 

. . . une chevre rouge-blanche-noire . . . 

De I'avis de tons les interpretes. la Chevre dont il est ici question 
est la matiere. et les trois adjectifs qui designent le poll de la bete se 
rapportent aux trois guna. 

On est ainsi amene a supposer qu a la fin de I'epoque vedique. le 
mot guna a ete pris, au moins dans la langue philosophique, avec 
la meme valeur qu'avait gaona en iranien.- 

***** 

Si Ton va au fond de la theorie des g>niu. on decouvre le postulat 
suivant : de meme ejue I'univers est fait de trois parties : (>gus. rajas, 
taims, chaque objet, chaque individu est respect ivement forme de 
trois elements : tejas, rajas, tamas. Autrement dit, le microcosme 
est semblable au macrocosme. Ce postulat est a la base non seulement 
de la themrie des gaga, mais de toute une pliilosophie. C'est un des 
principes fondamentaux de cettc gno.se qu est I'Upaiii^d. C’est une 
des verites majeures qui condui.sent a la delivrance. car le salut consiste 
a retablir. par la connaissance, I'harmonie entre I'linivers et I’individu. 

II ne parait pas douteux cjue I’origine de cette conception doive 
etre cliercliee dans des crovances etrangeres ii la plus ancienne religion 
vedique.® L'univers et les etre.s sont identi<[ues parcc qu’ils procedent 
egalement du Createur.^ Or. on ne saurait troi) insister sur ce point, 
tandis que le mc-tlie de la crOition est un eltunent essentiel dans le 
systeme religieux babylonien, la croyance a lui dieu createur occupe 

^ Outre son s-ens originel, poil a aussi en fraiioais le sen> de “ couleur ”, comme 
le mot iranien (jaoiin. 

® J’ai etudie dans un meinoire distinct le rapport skr. ijunn : av. gaona et les 
({ue.stions qui s’v rattachent. Cf. JHAS. >ons presse 

^ Jerernias. AUorit’ntaJisvhf (Ifi-itesknUui^ edit., p. 27, vent que ces 

spt'culations remontent a la civilisation sumcnenne. Maif' je ne vois pas qu’d I’ait 
demontre. 

^ La creature est faite a I’image du Createur; cf. Jerernias. ibid., p. 87 et suiv. 
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line place infime dans la religion vediqiie,* et n'atteint son plein 
developpement que dans la doctrine des Upanisad. 

Apres avoir interprete la theorie des guna en fonction de I’miivers 
statique et des representations cosmologiques, il reste done a eprouver 
la solidite de nos hypotheses par I'etude de la cosmogonic et du 
dimamisme de I'lmivers. 

4 : ^ 4 : ^ 

L'expose de Plutarqiie relatif a la cosmogonie des Perses (chapitre 
47) contient des elements divers. On pent y distinguer trois fragments : 
a) Horomazes et Areimanios produisent le premier six dieux et Fautre 
six demons, h) Horomazes divise I'univers et place les etoUes sur la 
voute celeste, c) Horomazes et Areimanios creent chacun vingt- 
quatre dieux. 

Negligeons a) et c), qui sont proprement des theogonies, et 
examinons h) qui est une veritable cosmogonie. 

Premiere phase : Horomazes se multiplie par trois ; ce dieu qui 
etait im devient triple. J'entends par la que Fespace lumineux, 
indefini. et par consequent un. se divise en trois zones distinctes. 

Deuxieme phase : “ Horomazes s'ecarte du soleil d’une distance 
egale a celle dont le soleil se trouva ecarte de la terre." Les trois 
zones de Funivers sont evidemment la region inferieure, souterraine, 
d'ou toute lumiere s'est d'abord retirfe. Au-dessus, la region eclairee 
par le soleil e.st 1 atmosphere ; e'est une zone intermediaire entre la 
claite pure du ciel et Fobscurite complete de Fenfer, c‘est-a-dire que 
la Lumiere pure s’en est finalement retiree tout comme la clarte du 
jour s'etait retiree de la zone inferieure. Le Ciel est la troisieme zone 
oil .s est retire Horomazes. C'e.st le sejour de la pure Lumiere, de la 
clarte parfaite. 

Troisieme phase : Horomazes dispose les etoiles comme un ornement 
sur la vofite celeste - et place Sirius a leur tete. 

L'enseignement qu'on pent tirer de ce fragment est d'accord avec 
ce que nous avait appri.s le chapitre 40 sur la mythologie des Mages. 
Puisqu'il existe trois grands dieux : Ohrmazd. dieu de la Pure Lumiere, 
.\hriman. dieu des Tent>bres. Mithra. dieu de la clarte du jour et 
MMiateur, on pouvait inferer que ces trois Puissances president 
cliacune a une region determinee : ciel lumineux, terre obscure, 

^ .Sur If' (lieiix crratcur.s a I’epoque vedique, cf. Keith, ibiil.. pp. 206-10. 

2 I’niir line imau'e analogue, cf. Rg-Vtdn, .x, 82, 4 : " Comme on ornerait de perles 
iin eheval -omtire. ainn les Feres ont pare le ciel d’etoile.s ..." (cf. Rg-Veda, vii, 
76. 4 et X. 68. 11 : Oldenherg. lli/mnPn *.< Rg-Vfda. i. p. 318. et Religinii du Vedn, 
trad. V. Henry, p. 23.7). 
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atmosphere intermediaire eiitre la pure lumiere et robsciirite. Le 
fragment h) du chapitre 47 confirme nettement ces inductions. 

La cosmogonic iranienne exposee par Plutarque n'est pas sans 
analogic avec celle qui s'exprime dans les hymnes Rohita de VAtharva- 
Veda (livre xiii). On admet generalement que Rohita “ le Rouge ” 
designe le Soleil. Mais rien n’est moins certain. Ce qui est clair, 
c’e.st que le Rouge est le dieu createur. II a mesure les espaces et 
produit le ciel et la terre. Dans Atharva-Veda xiii, 1, 25, le Rouge 
est distinct d'Agni-Soleil. Rohita ne pent done etre le Soleil. Ce qui 
a pu preter a confusion, e'est que le Rouge et le Soleil sont deux 
puissances lumineuses et qu a I'origine, le Rouge etant monte an ciel, 
son ascension est comparable a celle du Soleil. Mais dans la cosmogonic 
resuraee par Plutarcpie, Ohrmazd egaleinent se retire au ciel qui 
devient son sejour. 

Que la cosmogonic des hymnes Rohita soit fondee sur la triade, 
e'est ce qui ressort par exemple de xiii, 1. 45, ou les trois divisions 
de l univerH sont D ciel, la terre et les eaux. Ailleurs (xiii. 1. 7), les 
trois termes de la triade sont le ciel, la terre et ratmosphere, C'est 
dans I'espace originel que le Rouge, divin geometre, a mesure les 
mondes avec son cordeau (taitlit)d 

De meme que, dans le sy.steme iranien, I'amenagement du Cosmos 
est r&ilise par une segmentation de I'espace et par I'ascension du 
Soleil et d'Ohrmazd qui s'ecartent inegalement de la terre, ainsi, dans 
les hymnes Rohita, I'linivers est partage en trois zones : le Soleil et 
le Rouge s'elevent du monde inferieur et Rohita fixe au ciel sa demeure. 

S'il est vrai cpie le niythe de la creation est etranger a la plus 
ancienne religion vedique, ce n'est pas dans la communaute indo- 
iranienne que nous devons chercher I'origine des speculations concer- 
nant la creation de I'univers par Dhrmazd ou par Rohita. L'idee 
d'un dieu unique, architecte de l univers, parait s'etre developpee 
hors de I'lnde, probablcment dans le monde .semitique. Les cosmo- 
gonies babylonieniies sont tlivcr.ses et incompletement connues. 
On pent du moins degager re.s.sentiel ; Marduk joue do bonne heure 
un role capital dans I'amenagement de l univers ; plus tard, Assur 
lui succede. Kous sommes ainsi ramcnes a re<|uation Asura — Assur 
qui constitue I'un des pivots tie notre recherche ; Ahura Mazda, 
I’Horomazc.s de Plutarque, n'est pas seuloment I'homonyine de Assur ; 
il est aussi son heritier dans les fonctions de dieu createur. Et si le 
meme role e.st assigne dans V AlJiarra-Vcda a Rohita le Rouge, c'e.st sans 

* Cf. xiii, 1, (). Dans xiii, 1, 11, k' Kongo sii-ge au (les.-,ii.s du iirmament {ndka). 
tandis qu'Agni-, Soleil est en relation avee la troisieme zone {rnjns). 
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doute parce que la Lumiere pure, feu celeste, est doue d un eclat 
rougeoyant. 

Ainsi I'etude des cosmogonies comme celle des representations 
cosmologiqiies conduit a supposer d'anciennes relations entre les 
civilisations babvlonienne, iranienne et indienne. Cette conclusion 
serait singulierement fortifiee si Ton pouvait prouver que les memes 
variations s'observent dans I'lnde et hors de I’lnde. C'est de ce 
cote qu'il nous faut maintenant orienter notre recherche. 

***** 

Les religions iraniennes sont encore mal connues ; on entrevoit 
du moins aujourd'bui leur complexite. II faut se metier des solutions 
trop simples et se garder d exagerer I'ancienne etendue du Zoroastrisme 
(Benveni-ste, The Persian Rrliginn, p. lit*)- A cote de ce mouvement 
que nous rev^ent les Gatlias, d'autres courants fort importants restent 
dans I'ombre. En I’absence de temoignages suffisamment explicites 
et d'une chronologic sure, on pent seulement degager quelques indices 
positifs. II semble que, dans les diverses regions de I'lran, I'ancien 
polytheisme se soit pen a peu ordonne .sous I’autorite, devenue des- 
potique, d'un Dieu supreme. II est vraisemblable que cette evolution 
s'est accomplie parallelement a celle des in.stitutions politiques et 
que la formation de I'Empire achemenide marque aussi une date dans 
riustoire de la pensee religieuse. Ceci suffirait a expliquer I'avance 
de riran sur I'lnde dans la speculation theologique comme dans la 
realisation d'un empire centralise. 

Aussi loin que nous pouvons remonter, la foule des divinites 
iraniennes apparait deja subordonnee a quelques dieux superieurs : 
groupe de sept dieux mentionnes dans Herodote, triade de Theopompe 
et Plutarque, couple de deu.x principes dans le dualisme pre-zervanite. 

A une date qu il est impos.sible de preciser, mais cjui ne doit pas 
ctre eloignee de la reforme zoroastrienne, le monarchisme mythologique 
est partout en voie de realisation. On y parvient de deux manieres : 
dans certains sy.stemes, le dieu supreme est un des anciens grands 
dieux dont la puissance s'e.st encore accrue : tels sont Aliura Mazda 
dans le Mazdeisme et Mithra dans le Mithriaci.sme primitif ; ailleurs, 
la premiere place est attribuee a un dieu qui est une abstraction 
personnifiee, tel Zrvan dans le Zervanisme. Zrvan-akarana est le 
Temps infini . II e.st surtout caracterise par le second terme : 
1 infini est son essence ; le temps n est qu'une de .ses modalites. Ainsi 
considere, Zrvan est un des noms de 1 Infini ; c est le meme dieu 
qu Eudemus caracterise par le temps ou 1 espace,^ que les Mandeens 

^ Cf. Benveniste, ibid., p. 113. 
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appelleroiit Roi de Lnmiere et qui s'introduit dans le Bouddhisme 
sous les noms de Amitayus “ Duree illimitee " et Amitabha “ Eclat 
illimite 

Le dieu infini marque un progres de la speculation par rapport a 
Ahura Mazda et a Mitlira. En effet ces deux derniers ont un pouvoir 
limite par celui des autres grands dieuxd Cette limitation est surtout 
etroite dans le systeme dualistique oil Ahriman, adversaire du dieu 
supreme, reussit souvent a lui faire echec. Le Dieu infini, au contraire, 
n'a ni auxiliaire ni rivaux. Cette conception si epuree pouvait satis- 
faire les meilleurs esprits et c’est probablement ce qui explique sa 
diffusion. Les grands systemes iraniens se sont finalement teintes 
de Zervanisme, de meme que la religion des peuples voisins, Grecs, 
Indiens, etc. 

Nous pouvons, des lors, suivre la trace des influences iraniennes 
dans rUpanisad. J'ai montre, en un precMent article sur la Loi de 
Sipnetrie dans In Chdndofp/a-Ujxinisad, que I'ancienne theorie indienne 
des gnna semble avoir ete complMee par I'adjonction d'un principe 
nouveau, le tnjKts, superpose a la triade ; tejas, rajas, tamas. Or, 
tandis que les trois gana sont des elements limitCs et qui s equilibrent 
reciproquement, le tapas leur est exterieur et preexistant : il est 
eternel et infini ; il est a la fois Temps, Espace et Energie creatrice. 
Le ta}MS est done I'equivalent indien de Zrvan-akarana. De meme 
que le dieu supreme iranien s'est finalement superpose a la Triade 
cosmique dont il est la Cau.se, le tapas, puissance infinie, engendre 
et contient les trois guna qui sont a la fois les trois elements et les 
trois mondes. 

L’analogie cpie nous avions constatee entre les trois gam indiens 
et les elements de la Triade iranienne n est done pas une rencontre 
momentanee. Les variations que nous observons a 1 Quest se repro- 
duisent a I'Est ; les conceptions religieuses de ITran et celles de ITnde 
evoluent parallelement ; tout se passe comme si 1 influence iranienne 
s'etait exercee sur ITnde a plusieurs reprises. Si I on veut comprendre 
le developpement des idees religieuses depuis la redaction des Brahmana 
jusqu'a celle des Upanisad, il faut sans doute tenir compte de Taction 
conjuguee des croyances semitiques et iraniennes. 

^ J’admets volontiers, avec Maria Wilkins Smith (Studies in the syntax of the 
Gathas^ p. 23 et suiv.) que, dans les Gathd, les Am^sa-Spanta sont " des aspects 
d' Ahura ” et rien de plus. Mais il est douteux qu'une doctrine si elevee se soit impost 
tout d’abord a un grand nombre d'adeptes. Et d'aiUeurs cette doctrine est deja 
presque parfaitenient monotheiste. Elle est, a mon sens, la premiere manifestation, 
avant la lettre, de ce qu’on pourrait appeler la religion de i'Akarana. 
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Being a Translation of Professor Vilhelm Thomsen’s final Danish 

rendering 

By E. Denison Ross 

rpmS monument is found somewhat farther to the East than the 
two foregoing ones, about 48'^ N. and a little more than 107° W. 
of Greenwich, near a place said to have the name of Bain Chokto, 
between the Nalaikha post-station and the right bank of the upper 
waters of the Tola. The inscription is graven on two pillars that are 
still standing upright ; on the first and larger of these the inscrip- 
tion starts on one of the narrow sides, the one turned to the West, 
and is continued round towards South. East, and North. On the other 
one, the inscription, which is a direct continuation of that on the larger 
stone, likewise begins on the West side, but here this is one of the 
broad sides. The latter stone is more weathered than the first, and 
the inscription from the very beginning not being here so carefully 
incised as on the other. On both stones the inscriptions are written 
in vertical lines as in the Orkhon inscriptions ; but with this 
difference that w’hile the lines in the latter read from right to left 
here they read from left to right. 

Near the two pillars there is a stone sarcophagus and the founda- 
tions of a building ; furthermore, there stand around the stones eight 
figures, evidently made by Chinese stone-masons, whose heads have 
all been knocked off ; lastly, there are signs of the whole having been 
surrounded by an earth mound, which was open towards the East ; 
and here begins a row of upright flag-stones, running for a length of 
about 150 metres. It is thus an arrangement like that of the Orkhon 
stones, only on a somewhat smaller scale. 

The whole is clearly a monument over the tomb of the great Turkish 
statesman and general, Tonjnikuk, who was active imder the first 
two kagans after the restoration, and was still alive (at a great age) 
at the beginning of Bilgii kagan's government. It may thus probably 
date from the years round about 720. The very long inscription is 
drawn up by himself, and he himself speaks all through in the first 
person. 
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Teanslation of the Tonyekuk Inscription 
(T) (TTW) 

I, the wise Tonyukuk, was myself horn to belong to the Chinese l 
Empire, for the Turkish people at that time was under China ; and 2 
[thought I] “ may I not live to see the Turkish people [butl getting 
for itself a khan(i)'’. But they broke away from China, and got 
themselves a khan. They neverthele.ss again depo.sed their khan, 
and again submitted to China. Tlien Heaven may well have spoken 
as follows ; “I had given thee a khan : but thou hast forsaken thy 3 
khan, and again submitted." As a punishment for this submission 
Heaven caused them to die ; the Turkisli people perished or languished 
and fell to ruin. In the [oldj land itself of the united (?) Turkish 4 
people there was no longer any ordered community left. But they 
that had remained independent [literally ; in wood and stone] joined 
together, and they numbered 700. Two-thirds of them were 
mounted, a [third] pait was on foot. He that as chief led the 700 
men was the shad. " Join me," said he. and amongst those who joined 
him was I, the wise Toni'ukuk. “ Shall I make him [raise himself 
to be] kagan ? " said I, and I thought : “ If you want to distinguish 
afar off between lean bulls and fat bulls, you cannot say foT certain 6 
whether it [in each case] is a fat bull or a lean bull.’’ Thus did I 
think. Afterwards when Heaven gave me insight I compelled him 
[to become] kagan. “ Let me then be Elterish kagan, since I have 
the wise Tonyukuk boiila bta/a larhan by my side." To the south 7 
he defeated the Chinese, to the East the Kitays, to the Xoith the 
Oguzes in great strength. His fellow in wisdom and his fellow’ in 
renown was I myself. M’e were dwelling then in Chugay-kuzi and 
Kara-Kum. 


(TIS) 

C\e lived there, nourishing ourselves on big game and hares, and 8 
the people's mouth was tilled. Our foes were all around like birds of 
prey(?) This was our situation. While we were dwelling there there 9 
came a spy from the Oguzes. These were the words of the spy : 

Over the Tokuz-[" Nine -] Oguzes people a kagan has set himself 
[as lord]. ’ says he ; “’to the Chinese he is said to have sent Kuni 
stinglin and to the Kitays Tongra Siimig [or Siim] ; this is the message 
he is said to have sent : ’ A few Turks would seem to have made 10 

a rising ; their khan is said to be brave, and his counsellor is said to 
be wise. If these two men are left alive, they will slav vou, Chinese, 
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say I ; to the East they will slay the Kitays, say I, and us the Oguzes 
they will slay, say I. So ye attack them, Chinese, from the South, U 
and ye, Kitays, attack ye them from the East ; I shall attack them 
from the North. In the united (?) Turks’ land no lord must prosper. 

Let us, if so may be, destroy [such] a lord, say I.’ " When I had heard 12 
these words sleep came not to me by night, nor rest by day. Then 
I made representation to my kagan ; thus did I represent it to him : 

“ If these three — the Chinese, the Oguzes, and the Kitays — combine, 
all will be over with us ; we are, as it were, fastened to a stone by 
the Will(?) of Fate. To bend a thing is easy while it is slender; 13 
to tear asunder what is still tender is an easy thing ; but if the slender 
thing becomes thick, it requires a feat of strength to bend it, and if 14 
the tender thing coarsens, a feat of strength is required in order to 
tear it asunder. We must ourselves come to the Kitays in the East, 
to the Chinese in the South, to the Western [Turks] in the West, and 
to the Oguzes in the North with our own army of two or three thousand 15 
men. How may that be done ? ’’ Thus did I put it before him. My 
kagan deigned to listen to the representation which I myself, the wise 
Tonyukuk, did make unto him. “ Take thou them as you may see 
fit,’’ said he. We waded up Kdk-Ong-[ug ?], and I led them to the 
Otiikan forest. With cows and beasts of burden the Oguzes came 16 
along the Togla. Their army was (three thousand strong ?), we were 
2,000 ; we fought and Heaven favoured us ; we cut them up, and 
they fell into the river or were slain in flight. Then came all the 
Oguzes [and submitted]. When they heard that I [had led] the Turkish 17 
kagan and the Turkish people to the Otiikan land, and that I myself, 
the wise Tonyukuk, had settled in the Otiik’an land, the peoples 
dwelling in the South, the West, the North, and the East came [to 
join on to us]. 


(TIE) 

We were 2,000 ; we had two armies. The Turkish people — to js 
make conquests — and the Turkish kagan — to rule — had come unto 
the towns of Shantung and unto the sea, but had found destruction. 

I laid this before my kagan, and got him to take the field and to come jg 
unto the Shantung plain and unto the sea. Twenty-three towns did 
he lay waste, and made his camp in Usin Bundatu (?). The Chinese 
Emperor was our foe, the kagan of the “ Ten Arrows ’’ [that is to say, 
of the Western Turks] was our foe ; further(more) (the Kirghizes’ ?) 20 
might(y kagan) became (our foe). These three kagans took counsel 
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together and said : “ Let us meet in the mountain-forest of Altun,"’ 

thus did they take counsel : “ I^et us move against the kagan of the 21 
Eastern Turks,” said thev ; “ unless we move against him. he will 
unfailingly!?) — for (the kagan is brave and) his counsellor is wise — 
he will unfailingly ( ? ) slay us. Let us all three united go off and destroy 
him.” quoth they. The Tiirgish kagan .spoke thus : ‘‘ My people 

shall be there,” said he, ‘‘ (the Turkisli people) is in disorder,” (said 22 
he), " the Oguzes, their vassals, are stirred up.” said he. When I heard 
this, no sleep came to me bv night, and no re.st came to me [by day]. 
Then thought I ; if first we march against (the Kirghizes ? . . .), 23 
said I. When I heard there is but one road over Kogman. and that 
is was shut [by snow]. I said • ” It is no good our going that way.’’ 

I then sought a guide and found a man from the far-away Az people. 
(...) ■■ My land is Az,” (...) there was a re.sting-place ; 24 

one can advance along by Ani (?). If you keep to it, you can go 
on with one horse at a time. M'hen I heard this, I .said and thought : 

“ If we go this way, [the thing] is possible.” 

(T I X) 

This laid I before my kagan. I made the army ready for the march, 25 
and ordered it to mount on honseback. Beyond Ak-Tiirmiil I hade 
them gather together. Ordering them to mount their hor.st's, I made 
a way for us through the .snow. Then I hade them ascend 
on foot, pulling the horses after them, and holding fast by the trees 
[? or wooden staves ?]. So soon as the foremost men had trampled 
[the snow] down. I bade [the army] move forward and we crossed 26 
[the pass] Ibar(?). f<o with difficulty we climbed down. For ten 
nights [i.e. days and nights] we went on through the [snow] barriers 
on the mountain-side. As the guide had led us astrav. he was cut 
down. M’hile we were suffering want, the kagan said ; Trv to ride 
on. This is the river Ani : [let u.s] ride [along by it].” dVe rode thus 27 
down along this river. To take our numbers we bade them dismount 
and [meanwhile] tied the horses to trees. Both day and night we 
rode on at a gallop and fell on the Kirghizes while they were asleep, 28 
and opened [ourselves a way ?] with the lances. The khan and his 
army gathered together : we fought and won. 'We slew their khan, 
and the Kirghiz people submitted to the kagan and gave in, and we 
went back again. We came over at this side of the Kiigan mountain- 
forest, and turned back from the Kirghizes. From the Turkish ka»an 

o 

there came a spy ; these were his words ; •• ■ Let us go forth with the 
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army against the Eastern kagan,' he [i.e. the Tiirgish kagan] is 
reported to have said. ‘ If we do not go forth, he will — for the kagan 29 
is brave, and his counsellor is wise — he will surely (1) slav ns ". [thus] 
he said. The Tiirgish kagan has now gone forth," said he [i.e. the 
spy] ; “ the men of the Ten Arrows have marched out to a man," 

says he, “ and the Chinese too. have an armv [ready]." Having 
heard these words, said my kagan ; “ I will go home in peace," said 31 
he ; now the katun was dead ; ” and 1 will hold her funeral." said 
he. " Do ye go on with the army." said he ; " Stay in the Altun 
mountain-forest," said he, Let Iniil kagan and Tardush .shad go 32 
forth at the head of the army," said he. But me, the wise Tonyukuk. 
he commanded as follows ; “ Do thou lead this army," said he : 

“ inflict on them [i.e. the Western Turks] such punishment a.s thou 
thyself tindest good. What [else] shall I entrust to thee ? " said he ; 

" when they are on their way coming, then send [the spy 1] [to me] ; 
if they do not come, then stay quietly and collect information and 
tidings." said he. So we lay in the Altiui mountain-fore.st. There 33 
came in haste (?) three spies ; their tiding.s were all alike : “ Their 
kagan has set out with the army, and the army of the Ten Arrows 
has set out. all to a man," they say ; they .said, it would seem : 

'■ Let us gather together on the Yarish plain." Having heard these 
words I sent the kagan a message about them. From the khan there 
came back a message ; " Stay there quietly," he had said : " do 34 

not ride away, keep a good watch (?), do not let yourselves be taken 
by surprise." Such was the order Bogii kagan sent me. But to 
Apa tarkan [i.e. the head-commander] he sent a secret mes.^age. 
"The wise Tomuikuk is tickle and self-willed. He will say: ‘Let 33 
us march off with the’ armv,' but do not do his will. " Having heard 
these tidings, I ordered the armv to march, and I climbed over the 
Altun mountain-forest where there was no road, and w^e crossed the 
River Irtish where there was no ford. We continued [our march] 
by night, and reached Bolchu well on in the morning. 

(T -2 W) 

A spy was brought in ; his words were as follows : “ On Yarish 3g 

plain there has now' gathered an army of 100.000 men," he says. 
When they heard these words all the begs said : " Let us turn back ; 37 
for the pure, humility is best." But I say as follows, I the 
wise Tommkuk : “ We have now come hither after having crossed 33 
the Altun mountain-forests, we have come hither after having crossed 
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the river Irtish. The [foes] who have advanced hither are hrave. 

I have lieen told ; hut they have not noticed us. Heaven and Umay 
and the holv Yer-sub must out of repird for us have .struck them 
[witli hlindne.ss]. Why shoidd we flee ? Why should we he afraid 
at their bein<; manv i Why should we he overwhelmed through being 39 
few I Let us attack ! " said I. We attacked and plundered [the 
camp]. Tlie next dav they came ru.shing hotly forward like a steppe 40 
fire, and we fought. Their two wings were about half as many again 
as ourselves. By the favour of Heaven we had no dread at their 
being manv. We fought, and following Tardush shad, we scattered 4i 
them and took the kagan a prisoner : their yabgu and shad they slew 42 
there ; we took half a hundred men prisoners. The same night 
we sent round a message to tlieir peoples. After having heard these 
tidings the begs and the people of the Ten Arrows came and submitted. 43 
Having gathered togetlier and marshalled those of the begs and the 
people that had come [to join with us], and as a few of the people had 
fled. I hade the army of the Ten Arrows to marc h out. and we ourselves 44 
marched out. and we followed them up. After crossing Yenchii- 
iigiiz [■’ the Pearl River “] (— ) the mountain Tiniisi-ogli-yatigma- 
biingligak ( — I ). 


(T2S) 

As far as Tiimir-kapig [" The Iron Gate "] we followed them up ; 45 
there we made them turn back. To Iniil kagan (...) there came 
the whole Sogd people with Suk(() as leader and submitted. Our 46 
forefathers and the Turkish people had [in their time] reached Tiimir- 
kapig and the Tiniisi-ogli-yatigma mountain, where [at that time] 47 
there was no lord. As I now had brought [our army] to this land, 4S 
it carried home the yellow gold, ancl the white silver, maidens, and 
girls. -(0 and precious things in profusion. Because of Iris wisdom 
and his bravery Eletrish kagan fought .seven times with the Chinese, 49 
seven times with the Kitay.s. and hve times with the Oguzes. I it 50 
was who was there his coun.sellor. I that was his war-leader. To 
Eltcrish kagan, the Turkish Bogii kagan, the Turkish Bilgii kagan ( — ). 

(T2E) 

Kapagan kagan (...). Without getting sleep by night or 51 
rest by day. and shedding my red blood, ancl sweating mv black '' 52 
swe.it. I have give up to them by toil and my .strength, ancl so. too, 

I have sent them forth on far e.xpeditions. The Arkuy-Karagu 53 
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[? guard ?] I have made great ; a withdrawing foe I have ( . . . ) ; 

I have caused my kagaii to take the field. By Heaven's grace I have 51 
not let any armour-clad foe ride among this Turkish people, or any 
horse with bearing rein (?) gallop around. If Elterish kagan had not 
toiled, and if I myself, following him, had not toiled, there would -,5 
not have been any kingdom or any people. Since he toiled, and since 
I myself, following him, have toiled, both the kingdom has become 
a kingdom, and the people a people. Now 1 my-'^elf am grown old, 53 
and am far advanced in years. But should a people, ruled by a kagan 
in any land whatever, have only worthless men [at its head] what a 57 
misfortune would it not be for it. For the Turkish Bilgii kagan's 58 
people I have had this written. I the wise Ton\uikuk. 

(T 2 N) 

If Elterish kagan had not toiled, or if he had never been, and if 
I myself the wise Ton\uikuk, had not toiled or had never been, in 
Kapagan kagan's and the united (?) Turkisli people's land both 60 
community and people and men would have been without a lord. 
Since Elterhsh kagan and the wise Tonyukuk have toiled. Kapagan 6I 
kagan and the united (?) Turkish people have flourislied. and this 62 
[present] Turkish Bilga kagan rules for the good of the united (?) 
Turkish people, and Oguz people. 




ETYMOLOGY OF THE JAPAXESE WORD FUDE 
By S. Yoshitake 

TN the last fifteen Inmdred years the Japanese have borrowed 
thousands of Chinese words and idioms, which have eventually 
brought the Japanese language into a state of utter confu.sion. Such 
borrowing, it would seem, had its beginning some centuries before its 
remarkable development m the fifth century a.d.. which mav be called 
the period of demarcation dividing the Chinese loan-words into two 
classes, the early loans and the later, each having certain phonetic 
characteristics. 

The early loan-words, which, imlike the vast majority of their 
later confreres, seem to have been thoroughly naturalized already in 
the seventh century a.d.. attracted the attention of tlie English 
sinologist. E. H. Parker, in the "eighties, hut the investigation has since 
then been discarded almost entirely because of the insutficiency of 
knowledge posses.sed of the ancient phonetic values of the Cliinese 
characters. 

However, thanks to the untiring labour of Karlgren. Maspero. 
Simon, and other sinologists, we arc now in a more favourable position 
for an hiqiuiy into the early relationship between the two languages, 
and the problem has since been taken up afresh by Karlgren himself, 
who, m his most interestmg little book Phtlolog;/ and Ancitnt China, 
suggests twenty-two Japanese words as probable early loans from 
Chinese.^ Of these I need only quote a few that have direct bearhig 
upon the present subject. 


Japaxese 

Pekine.se 

Ancient Chinese 

ie ( < ipe) “ house ' 

• u 

= B 


'up “ town, village 

ine, sine, " rice " 

=-= fill 

sie/t 

sidn “ rice ” (of a certain 




kind). 

take “ bamboo 

= ft 

eh H ( — 

lia) t'iak " bamboo ”. 

fune “ vessel 

= Si 

p'en 

b'Hjn vessel ". 

The words thus 

compared by 

Karlgren show remarkable 


similarities both phonetically aiul semasiologically, and hence a high 
degree of probability of borrowing, but there is. nevertheless, room 

^ Karlgren, Philnhujif mul Ancient ('fnn>i, liistituttct for sammenhgnende 
kulturforskiiing, Oslo, Htlit), pp. 110-39. 
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for a careful examination. Indeed, the whole problem is not so simple 
as it appears at first sight. Take, for example, the word ihe (now 
pronounced iya. ui) '' a house ". This Japanese word, the ancient sound 
of which is given by Karlgren as ijie. but may well have been i^d, 
could equally be a native word, closely akin to Turkish d8 (or dv ?, 
Orkhon), dp (Uighur), or (Osmanli), etc., " a house." ^ There are, 
therefore, at lea.st three possibilities : (1) that the Japanese word 
under consideration may be a Chinese loan, as Karlgren suggests ; 
(2) that it may likewise be a native word going back to the same origin 
as the Turkish dr, etc. ; (3) that the Turkish form may be the prototype 
of the Japanese i^d. or vice versa. However that may be. it is 
sufficiently clear that the final vowel of the word ihe was originally 
neither -e nor -d. but was something resembling d, which was later 
changed into -d through the absorption of the particle i.^ The original 
vowel -a lias lieen pre.served in the words ihabito people of the house ”, 
ihato “■ a cave ", iharo, ihori " a hut ", whilst the word iha has been 
handed down to tus in tin* sense " rock ". To judge from these 
variants, it is quite possible that the original meaning of the word 
ihe ■■ a house " is " rock, cave ", 

As a further example, let us consider the word ine ” rice-plant ", 
which Karlgren seems to derive from ain". The peculiar feature of the 
form Mne (we do not know whether this word was actuallv pronounced 
in the eighth-century Japanese language) is that there is no trace 
of its independent use ; it always occurs as the second element of 
compound words in exactly the same way as the word ame ” rain " 
is found in the form -same in kosame " drizzle ", harusame “ the spring 
rain . and in a few more compounds. hether there was. as Karlgren 
seems to suppo.se, a phoin'tic change s- > x- > 0 in Archaic Japanese 
we do not know, although a similar change in an intervocalic position, 
i.e. -.s- , • -X- ■ O. has actually taken place in historic times 

(linguistically speaking). If wi* assume for the moment that the 
phonetic change from .s- to zero did take place in the remote past, wc 

^ I Ilf' -iiiiif artriiint III aj»j*ln‘s to Kiirl^ivri’s ('t\ of tju* .Fapaiiesb* word 
113,tSU ''Uiiiiucr , wliH'ii lir t)c!ic\(‘s to lx* a loan : .\iiciciit (’hiiU'so iizidt 

ni'it liot . l»ut bofore at a dt*ci''ioii wt* mii-'t takt' into con'^idora- 

iion tlio (’oinmon 'i'url-i^h i/tiif, (Krnanli ////:, dinvash sh, Yakut .sat, Mon^nil (Buriat) 
nd:i/ “ •vuinnu ‘1 ” and Korean nt/futn “ summer, erop Jf these terms are truly 

(Ornate with the -hipanr-'f n&tSU, the latter i'- lu all probabdity nearest to their 
^‘■■jiiiniiin parent. 

- S \o^hitake. 7 /it- ttj thf Partule “ / JkSOS., vol. v, pt. iv, 

pp. 
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are still unable to explain wby the older forms have never made their 
appearance in the attributive position. Tlie only explanation one can 
offer of this phenomenon appears to be that the -s- in -sine and the -s- 
in -same are in compmmcls inserted on grounds of euphony for the 
prevention of two vowels in juxtaposition. On the whole, it would 
therefore be more appropriate to regard these variant forms as the 
result of a phonetic expedient than to trace the origin to the Chinese 
sien “ rice ' and Turkish yoymur, Chuvash mutar, Yakut sanur 
“ rain ' (all of which latter go back to the stem *y(iy) for the Japanese 
-sine and -same respectively. Whatever the history of -sine anrl -same, 
I am convinced on this point that the final vowel of the word ine 
" rice-plant ", like that of ame " rain ", was originally -a.^ So it is 
with the word yone " rice ".- It may be pointeil out that the comparison 
put forward by ilatsumoto of the words ine. -sine, and yone. with 
similar terms in the Austroasiatic and Austronesian language^ is not 
very convincing.^ The same remark is true of hi.s comparison of the 
Japanese word take " bamboo " with Malay Peninsula Mon 

lun " bamboo " ; Bahnar. Jarai ditj. Stieng diii " tube ", etc.^ The 
Chinese t'iiik as suggested by Karlgren is certainly much nearer the 
Japanese take, but here yet once more the final vowel was originally 
-a.® Similarly the word fune " ves.sel ". which may be a Chinese loan 
as Karlgren proposes, although other hvpothe.ses are also possible, 
goes back to “"funa.® 

In these four words which are regarded by Karlgren as Chinese 
loans, although this source of two at least of them is very doubtful, 
the final vowel -e regidarly goes back to the earlier -a (possibly 
pronounced d or a). These, together with other instances, lead me 
to conclude provisionally that no Chinese loan-words in Archaic 

^ Y()>hitake. np. oit,, p. S81). 

“ The Wamyi>''hO. a .Tapaiu'st* lexu-on of the tenth e.ntury a d., — ■ 

(yone) " iKf ” ; ^ ~ ^ ^ \ ^ (yonakura) "a liie-ijiaiiaiy ". 

^ Matsiimoto. Lf Jitpanni.'f ft Au'^iro : Efudt de 

KuahuJnire roniprife. Pans, 192S, pp. .V.UtUK 

■* Matsunioto, op. (it., p. (il. 

^ Yo>!iitake, op. cit., p. 889. The word take *' hainboo is con''iderdd b) 
Kariaz.awa [Tfte ('oiiiimtu (h 'njtn nj ffie Jnpanf'^f and Kurfan Lanyinnje'^, Tokyd. 1010, 
Knglish text, p. IT) as eom])Osed of *ta-. a eomiate ot Kon^aii tai " bamboo plm 
kf, a variant of Japanese ki “ tree”. Jt is true that the form kf is found in the word 
matSU-nO-ke “ pme-tree ” m one of the Sakiimin poems (Man-\o-shri, xx), tuit '•ince 
the word take goe.s back to *taka, it remains to be pro\ed that the word ki “ tree ” 
was also pronounced ka. 

® Yoshitake, op. cit., p. 889. 
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Japanese originally had -e as a parasite vowel. Further examples 
such as tone "hall, palace" : < Anc. Chinese d'ien, tien ^ "hall, 
palace"), ta "paddy-field" ( < *tana ^ < Anc. Chinese d‘ien m 
"cultivated field"), kane "metal"- (< *kana < Anc. Chinese 
Mntj ^ "steel"), and kinu "silk .stuff " (< Anc. Chinese li"'an 
" silk stuff' ") point to the possibility that the speakers of Archaic 
Japanese preferred hack vowels when turning the Chinese final 
consonants into a Japanese syllable as the genius of the language 
demands. It is worthy of note that in later loans such parasite vowels 
are strictly confined to -u and -i. 

Now the Japane.se word fude " a writing brush " is considered by 
the majority of the modern Japane.se philologists as a Chinese loan 
(Pekine.se pi "a writing brush, a writing, to write "< Anc. 
Chinese pi(^l).^ whilst i\Iotoori maintaine<l that it was a compound of 
fumi " a writing " plus te ” hand before accepting the first theory 
we must find satisfactory answers to the following three ejuestions : — 

(1) If the word fude is a Chine.se loan, why in this particular case 
does the parasite vowel appear in the form -e ^ 

(2) What underlying inllueiice was there io change the Chinese 
-i into -d- in Japanese ( 

1 That tlie oristiual furiii of ta " gudih-licM " ’"tana oau easily be seen from 
the lompouiid tana-tSU-moUO (junldy tield-of-thingl ''rice”, whiih the Japane.se 
philoloiiist' liave iinsiici essfiilly soiieht to analyze, wnhout realizint; that the -na- 
in tana- "as oriiimally a- much a part of the word as the ta (cf. S. JIatsuoka, S ihnn 
Kfif/n Jhiijiti II , Oo^h'hfn. Tokyo. 11120. p. .SO.->), 

- Compare Goldi ijnin/. Xcmda! ijun. (troche ijn " steel ”. The .Japanese word 
kane ( <*kana) "as apparently borrowed m the sense ''iron”. When later it 
became a genern- term for metal, the ancestors of the .Japanese prefixed ma- and ara-, 
both meaning '' pure, genuine ”. for distinction ; thus magane, aragane '' iron ”. 
The term kuTOgane " iron ” i- a formation ol still later date, it may he mciitioiicd 
ill passing that tlie professional name mara ''smith”, winch is represented by 
Am a-tSU-mara m the Kojiki. is lonsidered hy Torn, tlie renowned anthropologist, 
as related to .Mongol ti iinir " iron ” (It. To.ni. .Iiii/uiij>ilcu-j0 i/'ni initinn ]Vrwit .John 
nn Binihi. i. J'dkco. 1<I2S. pp. 32.1-11). That, liowevcr, is altogetlier impossible, for 
the first .syllalile in tlie Mongol tunm. Orkhoii lamir. et< ., cannot disappear so easily 
as Torii imairmcs. If one w ishes to seek cognates of the .fapanese mara in the .Altaic 
languages, attention should be direi ted to the .Moimol hoht (Classical), hulol, hohit 
(Buriat). Tiincus luilnf " steel ”. These worils are usually considered as derived from 
the New I’ersian pnh'id ''steel" ((J. Schrader. Spriii-hrmjhirhuiiij u/iil I’lrjf^rkirhte : 
Linijiiidi^ih-I.idon.vht JJiihwje zui Eifm^rhumj ihi indnrjiiimiiiiisrh^n AUrrtums 
Jena. 1907. iii. p. 78 ; 15. Laiifer. Iiuninii El- „in,li ui Mmi.jnl, Sino-Iramca. Chieaco 
p. r)?.')'. 

^ Cf. Ando. Kfi'hu KitKhfjft un Kf-nL///!, Tulvxd. p. ;ji 

* Motoo/i XfiH/tafja T6k\o. vol. ix, p. 3(>4. 
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(3) Why in this word is the Chinese -ie- replaced by -u-, whilst in 
the Go-on-version (fifth-sixth centuries a.d.) of the Chinese characters 
the former appears regularly as -i- 1 ' 

We find no particular reasons for the Chinese -t to be changed into 
-d- in the loan form, since both t and d have always been possible in 
an intervocalic position in Japanese, whereas the latter seems to have 
been inadmissible at the beginning of a word in Archaic Japanese, 
hence the d- in Chinese d^ien " palace ' and d' ien " cultivated field ’ 
was replaced by t- in Japanese ; thus tono palace " and *tana > ta 
“ paddy-field as we have seen above. Nor is there any necessity for 
adopting a front vowel -e, in the articulation of which a greater effort 
is required than in the case of mixed or back vowels, particularly 
in a subordinate position of a parasite nature. It is likewise not easy 
to explain the change in the stem vowel from Chinese ie- into Japanese 
-U', even if we admit that there was a mutation between u and i in 
Archaic Japanese in certain, but hitherto une.xplained, circumstances. 

The theory advanced by Motoari, on the other hand, is in perfect 
accord with the normal trend of phonetic changes in the Japanese 
language : thus fumite > *fuinte > *funte > *funde > *fade > 
fude, just as fumuta “ document " > *fuinta > *funta > *funda > 
•fuda > fuda “ label ’ and fumibako > *fumbako > *fubako > 
fubako “ document-box Moreover, in the Wamyoshb, a Japanese 
lexicon compiled a.d. 923-30, the word fude (^) is read fumite 
and warafude ‘‘ a .straw writing-brush ”, wara- 

fumite (fn ^ ^ 5^). We know that the Japanese language 

suffered certain phonetic changes during the two himdred years 
preceding the tenth century a.d., but finding no ev-idence of such an 
extraordinarv' change as -de > -mite, we must assume that the form 
fumite is the older of the two. The question will then be asked : 
Is it justifiable to assume the priority of the word fumi in the Japanese 
language as Motoori’s derivation theory implies ? There is reason to 
believe that the Japanese, or the Wo-jen J\) of the Chinese 
Chronicles, were in communication with their continental neighbours 
already at the beginning of the first century b.c., and that they would 
in all probability have become acquainted with the Chinese characters 
by the middle of the third century a.d.- But, according to the Japanese 

^ The date of borrowing of the word fud©, if this is a Chinese loan, cannot have 
been very far removed from the fifth century a.d., which marks the dawn of literary 
culture among the Japanese. 

® Cf. jVI, Ando, ^ihon Bunkashi : Kodai. Tokyo, 192.5, pp. 310-11 ; 0. Xachod. 
(kschichte von Japan, I^ipzig, 1906, Band i, p. 74. 
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records, it was not until a.d. 325 (or 385 ?) that the Chinese literature 
was officially brought over to Japand This is. broadly speaking, all 
that we know and can guess about the introduction of literary culture 
into Japan. With such scanty and hazy evidence it is impossible 
either to affirm or to deny Motoori's hv-pothesis from an historical point 
of view, and it seems as though we are compelled to accept it on its 
face value as supported by the Wamyosho. 

There remains, however, one more possibility as to the origin of 
the word fude. As has been said above, the Japanese acquired the 
knowledge of the Chine.se characters possibly before a.d. 250. To learn 
foreign symbols of writing is one thing, to apply them to recording one's 
own language is quite another. For this the Japanese had to seek the 
aid of their naturalized fellow-coimtrymen from China and Korea. 
It is highly probable, as Ando maintains, that the latter of these led 
the Japanese to the ingenious application of the Chinese characters 
for writing the Japanese language on the “ Ritu “ method, resulting 
in the evolution of the system known as the “ Mana " or the “ Man-v6- 
gana It may be argued then that the Japanese may have borrowed 
the word fude from the Koreans, in whose language the term signifying 
“ a writing brush '' is pud, undoubtedly of Chinese origin. Further, 
it will be seen from the Chi-lin-lei-shih (H IQ that the word 
pud was also pronounced pid in Ancient Korean,® Thus if the Korean 
word pud or pid was brought over to Japan, it may possibly have 
sounded to the Japanese ears something like pud3, which the Japanese 
turned into *pude. This appears a very reasonable argument, but 
here again it is difficult to explain the final -e in the Japanese form. 
In the circumstances, therefore, we are disposed to consider the word 
fude as a native product, composed of fumi (< *puiiii) “ a writing ' 
and te, which latter does not mean “ hand as Motoori supposed, 
but is a substantival suffix, probably akin to Turkish -dzi. etc., and 
Mongol -ci. -dzi. until further evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. 
In all probability the word was first pronounced *punute. which 
afterwards became *pude ^ > fude. 

Whilst such is the only hypothesis that is acceptable, at least for 

* .\ndo. Xihon Bunl.-a--.hi. op. oif.. pp. 311-14. 

- .tndu, Xihon Bunl.axhi. op. cit.. pp. 314-17. 

^ K. Maema, hfAnn liiiiji Raigfti Ko : The Sung scholar Sun Mu’s Chi lin lei shih, 
Korean-Chinese glos-ary. deciphered and annotated : With index of words. The 
Toyo Bunko Publication.s. Series A, 3. TdkyO, 192.'). p. 108. 

* This was later handed down to the I.uchuans, who now pronounce it pudi 

or fud\. ^ 
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the present, as regards the etymology of the word fude. the question 
raised here leads incidentally to a very interesting problem of great 
significance. For the vast majority of the Altaic languages have words 
which denote the concept of "writing", and which resemble 
phonetically very closely the Ancient Chinese piel " a writing brush ", 
etc, : Turkish hitiy (Orkhon). bitig (Uighur), bitik (Chaghatai) 
" a writing ", biti- " to write " ; Classical Mongol bitsig " a writing ", 
bitsi- “to vsTite " ; Manchu bitye “a writing", Dakhur bitiye. etc., 
Solon bitye. Tungus (Ienis.sei) bitsik, etc.. " a writing ", Goldi, 
Olcha, bityb. Oroche bitihb. Xegidal bityb "to write". The Yakut 
borrowed the term bithk " ornament, pattern " from the Mongols, 
■whilst the Samoyed jmdau (Yurak), etc.. " to write " are Turkish 
loans. ^ The word in question is found even in Hungarian in the form 
beta (pronounced bdtu) “ a writing, letter ", which is a loan from Old 
Chuvash : *bitiy “ a writing 

Authorities are divided on the origin of these terms in the Altaic 
languages. Some believe that they all go back to the common Altaic 
stem since the Mongol -tsi- has in some cases developed from -ti-, 
as has been pointed out by Ramstedt.® This theory, however, cannot be 
accepted as final until the exact relationship between Turkish -t- and 
Tungus -t- has been satisfactorily explained ; this remains unknown 
at present. On the other hand, Georg von der Gabelentz suggested that 
the Mongol bitSig and Manchu bitye were Greek loans : mTrdyiov 
(“ a tablet for writing on. a billet, label ").■* Refuting this theory of 
Western source, both Ramstedt and K. Donner, following Wassiljew, 
maintain that the Turkish biti-, etc., are of Chinese origin ; piet, 
‘ ‘ a writing brush ", etc .® This school further considers that the Chinese 
word in question was borrowed by Turkish prior to 500 B.C., but not 
before 1000 b.c. (following the words of Szu-ma-ch’ien). on the 
supposition that the people now known as the Samoyedes borrowed 
the words paddu. etc., “ to write " from the Turkish-.speaking com- 
munity some time between 500 b.c. and a.d. dOO.® Over and above 

^ Kai Donner, Zu den dlte'^ten Bcriihrungpn nivischen Samojeden und Turken, 
•TSFOii. xl. Helsingfors. 1924, p. 7. 

- Z. Gombocz, Die ijidgarisch-fiirkischen Lehnwdrter ui der ungarisch Spenrache, 
MSFOu. XXX, Helsingfors. 1912, pp. 44-5 ; Gombocz Z. es Melich J.. Magyar eiymologiai 
szotdr. 7'idapest, 1914-. pp. 386-7. 

^ Cf. G. J. Ramstedt. Das SchriftmongoJische inid die T'rgatnundart, JSFOu. xxi, 
2. Helsingfors, 1902, p. 12. 

* Georg von der Gabelentz. Die Bprachirissen^chajt, ikre Aufgaheru Methoden 
yytd hisherigtn Ergthnisj^e. Leipzig. 1901. p. 264. 

^ Donner, op cit., p. 7. 

® Donner. op. cit., p. 7 et seq. i 
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these already perplexing controversies, another theory has recently 
been put forward by P. Schmidt/ according to whom the Altaic 
terms under consideration are decidedly of Western origin, but not 
from Greek as Gabelentz supposed. “ There is,” concludes Schmidt, 
“ nothing in the way, if we derive the Altaic words from the Tokharian 
or Sakian jiide “ he has written " and pidaka “ a document ”. It is 
entirely outside the scope of the present paper to examine each of these 
hypotheses in detail, but the fact remains that the words denoting the 
concept of “ writing ”, undoubtedly of common origin, have spread 
over the wide tract of Central and North-Eastern Asia. 

Here arises a question. If the Japanese language is Altaic in its 
essential features, as it actually is, and if the substratum of the modem 
Japanese came from or passed through Central or Northern Asia, 
as it is so believed by some historians and anthropologists, why does 
not the Japanese language possess a word homonymous to biti- with the 
meaning “ to write ^ Is it because the ancestors of the Japanese 
already had the words kaku, sirusu, etc., “ to write, note ”, when they 
came into contact with the speakers of the Altaic languages, and 
hence it was unnecessary for them to introduce another to express the 
same notion ? But then the Turks, Mongols, and Timgus each have 
a word meaning “ to WTite " or of kindred signification : Osmanli 
j/az-, Chuvash sir- “ to write, mark " ; Classical Mongol dzirii- “ to 
paint, draw a line " ; Manchu niru- “ to wite ”, Goldi niruri “ to dye, 
draw ”, Olcha nun to write ”, inlu “ to dye, draw ”, Oroche niryui 
*■ to write ', Negidal hiijiii “ to write ”, all pointing to the common 
origin. Moreover, the Old Chuvash *'ir- “ to write, mark ”, is preserved 
in Himgarian in the form ir- (pron. 7r-) “ to write, paint " 

There is little room for doubt that these words are older than biti-, 
etc., and that the original word from which they have sprung signified 
to dye, paint, mark , but not to write . Are the Japanese words 
nuru ” to paint ", suru (Archaic) “ to print ”, and siru-su “ to mark. 

' P. Sc-hmidt. Etymologisrhe Beitrage, JSFOu. xlii, Helsingfor.":, 1928, p. 3. 

^ In his recent article " Explanation of the Mongol words in the Ko-li-shih, annals 
of the Kao-li Dynasty ” (The Toyo Gakuho. vol. xiii. Xo. 2. Tokyo, Dec. 1929, p. 173), 
Shiratori appears to consider the Japanese word fude as directly related to Turkish 
hit;., etc. That, however, is inconceivable, becau.se a semasiological change from 
'' a writing ' or " to write ” to " a writing brush ” is almost impossible, and therefore, 
if we are to follow Shiratori’s view, we must assume that the meaning “ a writing, 
brush " is the older signification of the Altaic terms under consideration, which, as 
far as we can trace, are of verbal origin. 

’ Gombocz, MSFOu. xxx, op. eit., pp. 87-8. 
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note together with the Korean si- (Old Korean), ssi- “ to write ", 
directly connected with the Altaic terms considered above, or is this 
an instance of mere coincidence ? If they are of common origin, how 
is it that the biti-, etc., have come into being in the Altaic languages 
and not in Japanese ? Is it because the forefathers of the Japanese 
had already been removed far away from the speakers of the Altaic 
languages when the latter mysteriously adopted the words hid-, etc. ? 
Or, lastly, did Archaic Japanese contain a cognate which has since 
been lost ? These are the problems for the comparative philologists 
of the future to solve ; not by a mere comparison of words as has 
hitherto been the case, but on sound linguistic principles. 




TO THE ZAHASP-NAMAK. I 
By H. W. Bailey 

T GIVE below a portion of the Pahlavi Zamasp-Namak with notes. 
^ The text is easily accessible in J. J. Modi’s Jdmdspi, Pahlavi 
Pdzend and Persian Texts, 1903. Bombay, and. for a part only, in 
West’s edition in Avesta. Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies, 1901. 
It has, therefore, seemed unnecessary to reprint the Pahlavi. IVest 
used a MS., entitled DP., of the late Shams ul P'lama Dastur 
Dr. Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana (West, loc. cit.), for the other MSS. 
see Modi’s introduction, loc. cit. I have noted the chief discrepancies 
only (Modi’s MSS. are quoted as •' MSS.”, or separately as MU.,DE.). 


1. purslt Vistdsp Mh ku en 
den i apecak cand sal ra^ak 
bavet ut pas hoc an ce d^dni ut 
zamdnah raset. 

2. guft-fS Zdniasp i bitaxs ku 
m hazar sal raddle bavet. 

3. pas desdn martomdn i andar 
dnd^dm bavend harndk d yniOrdn- 
druzdn estend. 

4. evak apdk dit ken ut arask ut 
droy kunend. 

5. ut pat an cini Erdn saOr 
0 Tdcikdn apaspdrlhet ^ ut Tdcikdn 
har roc neroktar bavend ut saOr sadr 
frdc glrend. 

6. martom o apdrdnih ut droy 
vartend ut har cis (i) an gd^end 
ut kunend hac-,sdn xves tan 
sutdmandtar . 

7. api-sdn ra^isn ^ i frdrdn 
had- A apdr bavet. 


Vistasp asked, saying : How 
many years will this Pure Religion 
endure, and afterwards what 
times and seasons will come 1 

Zamasp, the minister, said : 
It will endure a thousand years. 

Then those men who are at 
that time will all become 
covenant -breakers . 

One with another they will 
be revengeful and envious and 
false. 

And for that reason Eran 
sahr will be delivered up to the 
Tdclks and the Tdclks will daily 
grow stronger and will seize 
district after district. 

Men will turn to unrighteousness 
and falsehood, and all that they 
say or do will be the more profit- 
able for themselves. 

And from them righteous con- 
duct will be distant. 


^ MlSJS. and DP. apiusparend. 
“ MSS. aiul !>}'. ■ 
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8. pat apeddtih en Erdn sadr 
0 dahyupatdn bdr i gardn rasel. 

9. nf dmdr i zaren iit asimen 
at vas-^c ^ ganz ut xvdstak hanbdr 
kunend, at hamdk a^inn ut apaitdk 
bavet. 

10. lit vas-,c ganz ut xmslak i 
sdynkdn 6 dast ut pdt,xsdhth i 
dusrnnndn reset. 

11. ut marglh i apezamdnak vas 
bavet. 

12. ut hamdk Erdn sadr d 
dast i desdn dusmandn raset. 

13. ut Anerdn nt Erdn gume- 
clhend eton kii erlh hac anerlh 
paitdk ne bavet, an i er apdc (o) 
anerlh estend. 

14. at pat dn i vat d^dini an i 
tu^dnkar dn i driyus farroxv 
ddrend, dn i driyus xvat farroxv ne 
bavet. 

15. ut dzdtdn ut vazurkdn d 
zlvandaklh i apemecak rasend. 

16. api-sdn marglh etdn xm's 
sahet cegdn pit ut mat venisn i 
frazand ut mdtar duxtar pat kdpen 
be bavet. 

17. ut duxt ke~s hue~..s zdget 
put vafulk he fra vax.wt. 

18. ut pus pitar ut mdtar zanet, 
api-s andar zlvandaklh hac katak- 
xvatdylh gut kunet. 


For its lawlessness, this Eran 
sahr will come as a heavy burden 
to the governors of the provinces. 

And they will store up the 
tale of gold and silver, and much 
treasure and wealth also, and all 
will disappear and pass out of 
sight. 

And much royal treasure and 
wealth also will pass into the 
hands and possession of enemies. 

And untimely deaths will 
abound. 

And all Eran sahr will fall 
into the hand of those enemies. 

And Aneran and Eran will 
be confounded, so that the Iranian 
will not be distinguished from 
the foreigner ; those who are 
Iranians will turn back to foreign 
ways. 

And in that evil time rich men 
will deem the poor fortmiate, 
but the poor man will not him- 
self be fortunate. 

And the nobles and the great 
will come to a savourless life. 

And to them death will seem 
as sweet as to father and mother 
the sight of children and to a 
mother a dowered daughter. 

The daughter who i.s horn of 
her she will sell for a price. 

And the son will strike father 
and mother and during his life- 
time will deprive him of authoritv 
in the familv. 


MSS. ^5^. . MS.S. ny.. 
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19. Id has hrdtar mas brdtar 
zanet, api-s xvdstak hac-^s stdnet, 
api-s xvdstak rah zur apar go^et. 

20. Id zan gydn i xves pat marg- 
arzdn be dahet. 

21. Id avarlk ut apaitdk martam 
5 paitdkih, raset. 

22. ut zur ut gukdsih i ardst ut 
droy frdxv savet. 

23. sap evak apdk dit nayn ut 
nwh xvarend ut pat dostih ra^end ^ 
ut roc i ditikar pat gydn i evak 
ditikar cdrak sdcend ut vat hande- 
send.^ 

24. ut andar dn vat d^dm an 
ke-'s frazand nest pat farrozv 
ddrend, dn i ke-^ frazand hast pat 
casm xvdr ddrend. 

25. ut vas murtom 6 uzdehikth 
id bekdnlh id saxtlh raset. 

26. at andarvdy aS'suftak ut 
sort rat id garm vdt vazet. 

27. ut bar i urvardn kern be 
havet ut zamlk hoc bare be ® 
savet. 

28. ut bum vizandak ^ id vinds- 
kdr ^ be bavet ut vas averdnlh be 
kunet. 


And the younger brother will 
strike the elder brother, and will 
take his wealth, and for his wealth 
will make false statements. 

And a woman will commit 
mortal sin against her own life. 

And the inferior and obscure 
man will come into notice. 

And wrong and false witness 
and lies will abound. 

By night one with another 
they will eat bread and drink 
wine, and walk in friendship, 
and next day they will plot one 
against the life of the other and 
plan evil. 

And in that evil time him who 
has no children they deem 
fortunate, but him who has 
children they hold cheap in their 
eyes. 

And many men will go into 
exile and foreign lands and fall 
into distress. 

And the atmosphere will be 
confounded, and cold wind and 
hot wind will blow. 

And the fruit of the plants will 
become less, and earth will be 
without fruit. 

And the earth will be corrupt 
and injurious and will cause much 
desolation. 


1 


4 


5 


MJSS. rapei (cf. Bthl., SB,, 3, 30, No. 2). DP, raptnd. 
MSS. hand[e^send, DP. kandesend, 

DP. kac bar be. 

K 


MSS. PP- 

DP. 
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29. ut varan i apehangdm 
vdret^ ut an J:e vdret apesut ut 
vat bavet. 

30. ut a^r apar dsmdn gartet. 

31. ut diper - pat nipist^ i 
vat ayet. 

32. lit har kas hoc guft ut 
go^isn ut past ut patmdn apdc 
estend. 

33. ut har martom ke-s andak 
vehlh ci-s zivandaklh apemecaktar 
ut vattar bavet. 

34. ut katlcak be kart xanak 
bavet. 

35. as^dr * pahak ut paBak ’ 
as^dr bavet. 

36. bandakdn pat rdd i dzdtdn 
ra^end. 

37. be Yazddn dzdCih pat tan 
mehmdn ne bavet. 

38. ut martom i an vis d afsos- 
karlh ut apdron kunisnlh vartend. 
ut mecak i xvdstak ne^ ddnend. 

39. api-sdn iniOr ut dosar ni pat 
dahik ‘ martom. 

40. apurndy zut plr savet. 


And unseasonable rain will 
fall, and that which falls will be 
unprofitable and bad. 

Clouds will gather over the 
sky. 

And the scribe will come with 
had writing. 

And everyone will repudiate 
word and statement, covenant 
and agreement. 

And every man who has little 
good, for him life becomes more 
savourless and more evil. 

A small house, being built, 
will pass for a mansion. 

A horseman will become a man 
on foot, and the man on foot a 
horseman. 

Slaves will walk in the path of 
nobles. 

Save through Yazdan, nobility 
is not a guest in any body. 

And the men of that Great 
House will turn to mockery and 
iniquity and know not the flavour 
of wealth. 

And for them affection and love 
will be towards the despised 
man. 

The youth swiftly will become 
an old man. 


1 -M.SS. 

= -Ur. 

’ Sec iioti-s. 


MSS. mil. 

J)F. ne. b(. 

MSS. 

\ 

\ 
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41. ut har 1 ms ke }xit vat 
kunismh i xves sat ha vet put 
aparmand dare ad. 

42. ut kiQr sa6r ut deli deh ut 
rotastak rotastdk evak apdk dit 
kdxsisn { kdrecdr kunet. 

43. ut hac difikar cis pat apar 
stdnet. 

44. ut sturg ut ruzd ut stahmak 
mart pat nev ddread, ut frazdaak 
ut veil den martom pat dev ddread. 

45. ut kas-,c kas pat apdijast 
i xves pat kdmak ve rasend. 

46. ut martom i pat dn i vat 
a^dm zayend hac ds^n ut roB i 
saxt ^ saxttar havend be {ka) ham 
xdn ut goM bavend enyd hac sang 
saxttar bavend. 

47. ut afsos ut riyahrlh pairahak 
bavet. 

48. ut har kas d bekdnaklh ut 
[/wc] xveslh i Ahraman druvand 
rasend. 

49. ut miOrdndruz vinds andar 
dn d^dm kunend. 

50. tez id zut dust (o) passoxv 
rasend. cegdn dp tacisn b draydp. 

51. ut dtaxsdn i Erdn .SaOr b 
hanzdpisn ut apasdriki rasend. 

ryj. ut her ut xvdstak b dust i 
Anerdn i druvanddn raset ut 
liamdk ayden - be bavend. 


And everv'one who rejoices 
in hi.s own bad deeds, they will 
hold it his privilege. 

And the several districts and 
provinces and cultivated tracts 
one with another will struggle 
in conflict. 

And from another he will take 
a thing as plunder. 

And the contentious and greedy 
and violent man they will deem 
good, but wise men of good faith 
they will hold as devs. 

And the several persons will 
not attain their desires according 
to their needs. 

And the men who are born in 
that evil time will be harder than 
hard iron and bra.ss ; save that 
they are likewise blood and flesh 
thev will be harder than stone. 

And mockery and defilement 
will be an ornament. 

And everyone will turn to 
strange ways and kinship with 
Ahraman the evil. 

And the covenant-breakers will 
work injury at that time. 

Swiftly and speedily their hands 
will be given to sureties, as the 
streams of a river flow to the 
sea. 

AjkI the fires of Eran sahr will 
come to an end and be 
extinguished. 

Ami treasure and wealth will 
come into the hands of foreigners, 
and all will become men of evil 
faith. 


^ Ur. oin. 


^ MlSlS. ayden, Al aknot. 
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53. ut xvdstak vas gart kunend, 
api-s bar ne xvarend. 

54. ut hamak o dast i sarddrdn 
i apesutdn raset. 

55. ut har has kart kunisn i 5e 
dit ne passandend. 

56. ut saxEh ut andkih i dnsdn 
had desdn apar raset. 

57. zivandaklh pat apemecak ut 
margih pat pdnaklh ddrend. 


And they will amass much 
wealth, hut they will not enjoy 
the fruit of it. 

And it will all pass into the 
hands of unprofitable governors. 

And everyone will disapprove 
the work done by the other. 

And the harshness and evil 
of those men will come upon these. 

They will hold life savourless 
and death a refuge. 


1. pursit ■* asked ”, NPers. pursTdan “ to ask ”, Av. pirasd 
“ I ask ”. The problem of the r vowel in Iranian was fully discussed 
by Bartholomae (MM., 6, 1925), and is touched upon by Reichelt 
in Gesch. d. Idg. Sprachvdss., Bd. iv, Iranisch, pp. 34-5. The position 
of Armenian loanwords has not been clearly recognized. Junker, 
Wdrter u. Sachen, 1929, p. 138, seems to consider that corresponding 
to NPers. inury “ bird ” Armenian must have had *murg, not *rmrg. 
The case is otherwise. Arm. Iw. vard “ rose ” beside NPers. gul may 
be erplained either as from a dialect in which r > ar, cf. Oss. mard 
“ dead ” < *mrtd-. mary “ bird ”, ard “ oath ” < *rla-, or as from a form 
with vowel -ar-. Sammani vale “ rose ” (quoted by Reichelt, loc. cit.) has 
probably compensatory lengthening due to the change -rb- > I, cf. 
WPers. sal < *sarb-. Saka vala “ rose, flower ”, Sacu Doc. 52, 63, and 
sail “year ”, kamala- “ head ”, have not developed this long vowel — ■ 
*vard-, *sard-, *kamard-. Hence, in Arm, Iws. -ar- exists beside -u- 
in the other dialects as representative of the r vowel. Another word of 
this kind is ; Arm. Iw. hark has “ mane ”,i Av. har^su “ back of 


' Hereto probably fSaka brhaH,,. Mait. .Sum.. 14o ; brhuFm kidi hvdki pitauna 
‘ ' the back very broad and strong b^kana < *braz-any-, for br < *hra- cf. prhXya. 

open , ilait, Sam., 100, heside prakalja ' ‘ open ”, 2nd sing, imperat., Mait Sam., 192, 
for -h- cf. uhu you . nom. < *yuzani, Av, yuz3m, for -ana cf. Leumann. Zf. vgl. 
Sprachfor., 19,10. pp. 184 f. (not altogether convincing). Cf. also Afg. uraz " mane ”, 
Oss. bdrzdi " neck ”. tjarc ” mane ”. Morg., Et. l oc. Fashto, p. 91. [In this passage 
Mail. .Sam., llo-.jO. containing the description of the u^ia-ratnu " horse-jeuel ", it 
is possible to recognize : dumei ” his tail”, Av. dnma-. Pahl. dumb dumbak, XPer.s. 
dum dumb tail ” : .drihi dumei “ his tail is Hong-extended ”, where .drihi < *strayza. 
to beside .stnr- "be extended” as *grag- to gar- "gather” (hamggaljlndi), 

Av. drag- hold to dar- " hold ”. Tedesco, ” Rapports sogdo-saces.” ESL.. 1924-5, 
vol. XXV. For -h- < -yz- cf . rimuka- " vinjok?a 
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horse ”, Pahl. hvs, NPers. hus “ neck, mane ”, HAG., 118. So, too, 
*mary bird ” may safely be recognized in siramarg “ peacock ”, 
De Lagarde’s connection of it with Pahl. sen rnurv is certainly 
possible : *senamarg may have been altered by assimilation of n to 
r in accord with the Armenians’ etymology loving the meadows ”, 
ser " love ”, marg “ meadow ” = Iran. (Av.) maryd, HAG., 193. 
The Georgian 'pharsamangi < *frasamarg " peacock ” has apparently 
dissimilated the second r to n, but such a form as varsamangi tiara ”, 
from Arm. Iw. varsamah “headband, napkin”, suggests the possibility 
of analogy in the ending. The same word *marg “ bird ” is probably 
the second component in loramarg = lor “ quail ”, see HAG., 237. 
Sogd. (Buddh.) mry-, Frag., 3, 38, 44, etc., should also be read *!i.ary. 
The absence of the mater lectionis v is not decisive, but so many 
examples of mry- without v are fairly convincing. So, too, for Sogd. 
(Buddh.) mry’yU “ birds ” : Benveniste, Gram. Sogd., ii, 79, reads 
*muryist. Arm. Iw. iUrmul “ ostrich ”, HAG., 157, is late, thirteenth 
century. 

Arm. Iw. park- is a further example : parhak, pahrak, pakak 
{HAG., 218) occur as part of a geographical name : pahak Corai 
near Derbend. Hiibschmann renders ” Wache von Cor ”. The 
Armenian phrase corresponding is kapan Corai " the pass of Cor 
or drunk‘ Cofai “ Gate of Co4”. Hence a connection with Iran. *prtu- 
*pr0u-, Av. poratu-, Pahl. puhl, NPers. pxil, Kurd, purd '' pass, bridge " 
is likely. I find the same word in taraparhak and pahak in the phrase 
taraparhak varel, pahak varel or ounel “ angariare ” (Ciakciak). In 
Mt., 27, 32, zna kalan pahak zi barjce zxacn nora “ tovtov gyydpevaav 
Iva dpj) TOP aravpov avTov”: here taraparhak “beyond the way 
or passage ”. So in canaparh " way ”, though the first part cana- is 
obscure to me ; cana- can come from Iran, *cdyana- to kag-, AIW., 
441. Can Sogd. (Buddh.) n’^c’n’y, SCE., 258, be compared ? Gauthiot 
translated “ frontiere ”, Gram. Sogd., 77. but Benveniste. Glossaire, 
“ national ”. Cf. n’^c’kh “ Lander ”, Frag,, 3, 6. 

Saka vala “ rose ” has -ar < *vard, like the Arm. Iw. vard. 
Cognate with this word is Saka vilakye, Sacu Doc., 65, vilaki, ibid., 
69, 73. < *vrSa- plant ”. Cf. Av. varoha- “ name of a plant ”, AIW., 
1369. (On Sacu Doc. 65, see § 27 infra.) The -aka- suffix is a Saka 
innovation. Old (Iran.) -aka was lost through *-aya- > -aa- nom. sing. 
-ai, as ksumdai " husband ”, et pass. Both -aka- and -ka are found 
(perhaps originally diminutive) : murka- “ (small) bird ” beside mura- 
“ bird ”. Pahl. murv, NPers. mury, Sogd. (Buddh.) mry-, Oss. mary ; 
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hataka “ few ”, to hata “ small ”, cf. § 14 infra ■. pldaka " written 
document ”, Sacit Doc. 8. etc. ; spyaka " flower ”, Sacii Doc. 60, to 
spita ‘'flower”; basaka- "child”. L.. 127; hmrakyau instr. pi., 
N., 163. 24, ‘‘sisters” < *hvahar-. Av. xvawhar-, AIW., 1864. Vilakye 
is gen. sing, -ye < *ahja, cf. L., 45, beside the common gen sing, 
in -i < *e < *ah. Accordingly I translate Sacu Doc., 73 ; — 

kkvn ni vijsye tnlaki brri mlrdrani amgi hainnri gusT)ndi bisi 
‘‘ as plucked plants they die early, in a short while they all pass awav.” 

I'ijsye < *vicita-. cf. dye < *dita- " seen ”, to kay- " select ”, AIJV. 
Av. vlcinaot, Pahl. viclfan, NPers. giizldan " choose ", cldan " pluck ” ; 
Eastern dialects, Sogd. (Christ.) rycnd’rt "he chose”, ST.. 33. 12, 
etc., Yaghnobi cin- : cil- ‘' gather ”. Grand. Iran. Phil., ib. 339. 

brri '‘early” < briiT "early”. Mail. Sam.. 150. for in > 1, see 
§ 27 infra. 

amgi hamari " a short moment ” : atnga- is probablv < *anta- > 
*anda- (cf. pres. part, -andai nom. sing, masc, < *-antaka-. fem. 
-a?nca and -amkya N., 79. 6 f.) with -ka. Cf. Av. haska- " drv ”, 
Saka huska-, Saka bulysgu " long ” < *brz-ka-, rraysga- " quick ” < 
*raz-ka. etc. Hence, cf. ainga- with Pahl. NPers. andak " little, few ” < 
*antaka to Pahl. and '‘ so much ”. The loc. pi, occurs Sacn Doc., 54 
hamarvd vam anigvd ne pnsUira " even for a few moments thev are not 
permanent ”. 

pastara- adj. to pasfmdi, Sacu Doc., 55. " they stay ” {pali + std) 
for the form cf, byatard "attentive”. Mait. Sam.. 277, byata- 
*' memory ” + ra. and ttarandaru- " bodv ”, 

gCislmdi ‘‘they go. pass away” < *ga^-s- to Bogd. (Buddh.) 
y^s’nt '‘they advanced”. TV.. 58c. pret. y^t-. TV., 784. etc., and 
MPT. hnzftn to assemble Pahl. haniapisn " bringing to an end ”, 
§ 51 nifra~-*gap- beside *gam-. For the Baka form cf. humme " I 
sleep", Sacu Doc.. 71, hui[ti] "he sleeps". X.. 94. 8. - 
Pahl. xvaftnn. hut Bogd. (Buddh.) " he fell asleep Fmg, 2u. 13, 
without //-. 

Ann. mah. mark death . HAG.. 472. a stem in -u. is also probablv 
an Iran, loanword to Av. marjdyu.i " death ’ . In genu'me Armenian 
words -rl- gives -rd {mard " man ”. ard " now ”, dpri). For -rtif 
in Arm. I have no e.xample. but t before ris lost initiallv {erek' " three ”) 
and -air- gave -aar (haar ■' Trarpos Brugmann, irVu/e/. Vijl. Idg. 
Gram., i. 1, 4:13. and Hiibschmann. Arm. Gr.. 472. derive mark < -rlr- 
as a genuine Arm. word. It is important that Arm, mak. murk is an 
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-u stem like the Iranian word. The Gothic word nuiurfr (neut.), which 
Brugmann and Hlihschmann compare, is classed bv Bnigmann, 
Grund. Tgl. Idg. Gram., ii. 1, 343, with -tro-. -trd- formantia. 

1. Vistdsp mh. On Vistaspa see Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., i. 2 ; i, 3. 
Vistasp sah and Kaivi.staspsah in Az. (ed. Pagliaro), 1. et passim. 
and 39. etc. 

1. den i apecak. MPT. 'bycg, Bal. Man. St., p. 44. XPers. 

> Cf. MPT. dyn yvzdhr " pure Den ", Sal. Man St., p. 67. 

1. d^dm ^ j y», discussed by Marquart, Adlnn, 3a. and Junker, 

Wdrter u. Sachen, 1929, p. 151. The forms are ; YAv. aiwi- 
gdma- (1) " winter ”. Pahl. transl. zimastdn : hamn . . . aiwi game 
“ in summer ... in winter ” : (2) ” year ”. hizawram aiici.gdmanjm 
“ 1,000 yeans”. MPT. "g'm. dgdm "time”, Sal. Man. St., p. 39. 
Pahl. (Frah. Pahl.) 'vb’m. 'v'm = d^dm, Paz. dydm, dgdma ogam {apud 
Junker, loc. cit.). The development is ; *abi-gdma > *a^ydm > djSdw. 

For the Iranian words for " time ” see Marquart, Adhia, §§ 1-10. 
Junker’s and Scheftelowitz’.s derivation of Iran, zamdn from Ass. 
simdnu (after Zimmern) is quite unconvincing (see ZII.. 4. 333). and 
is not repeated in Scheftelowitz, Die Zeit als SchicksaJgottheit, 1929. 
Marquart’s suggestion (from the verb gam-) is the only possible 
etymology. To these Iranian words add Saka bdda- “ time " < *varta- 
“ the revolving”. For the -a- cf. kddarna, A'.. 9. 15, "with a 
sword,” to Av. kanta-. Pahl. kdrt, NPers. kdrd, and Av. vdsa- 
“ chariot ” < *vdrta-. On the verbs vart- “ turn ” and gart- " turn ” 
see Morg.. Et. Voc. Pashto, p. 27. 

2. Zdmdsp. Historically certified by the Gathic references 
Y., 46. 17 ; 49. 9 ; 51. 18. and the important "Catalogue of the 
Community ”. Yt.. 13. 103. He was a member of the wealthy 
*Haugava (GAv. Hvd.gva. YAv. Ilvdra) family, whence came also 
Zoroaster’s third wife Hvdrl " The Haugava ”. Later as a type of 
omniscient wise minister. 

For the form of the name cf. HAG.. 68. Arm. jamasp, Syr. 
Zdmdsp, Arab. Jamdsb jdmdsf. Greek ZapdaTrrjs. XPers. Jamasp, 
YAv. jdmdspa-. GAv. Digamdspa- (an e.vperimental spelling dc for,)). 
The origin of S.IV. c is twofold initially. (1) < j < g, (2) < y. 
Tedesco, Diulektohgie. § 5. has shown that IMid Iran. X.IV. preserved 
initial y-. S.W. changed y- to z (or ) 1) : X.W . ydvaldn. S.W. zdyeddn 
" eternal ”, X.W. yud " separate ”. S.W. znd. XPers. /add. The date 
of this change is uncertain. In the Mahrnamag occur two forms of the 
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Turkish title ; 1. 77 z^yv *za^yu, 1. 93 y^yv *ya^yu equivalent to Indo- 
Scyth. ZAOOY, yavuga, -jaiia, NPers. jabyu. There is equal un- 
certainty in regard to another loanword, the name "Jew”, Heb. 

Arab, yahud, Pahl. yhvt^ ^>^0- ^^hudgn, MPT. yhvd’n, Sal. 
Nachtrage, Christ. Sogd. czvd (several times, ST., p. 93), *za}iud *ja}iud. 
but ST., 32. 18, yhvd’ "Judas”, 32. 22, yhvd " Judaea”, 30. 6, yhvdy yry 
“ mountains of Judaea ”. It is at least clear that the Chinese forms 
jti; 4(1 su~hu < *ju-hud and JC cu-ivu, discussed by Laufer, 
Sino-Iranica, 533-4, need not, as he supposed, have come from 
NPers. The Sogd. cocvd could have been the source. 

2. bitaxs. This is also Zamasp’s title in Az., 35, etc. The word 
has been much discussed, see Herzfeld, PaikuU Gloss., No. 214. On 
the inscriptions occur (Pahl.) byths, (Pars.) bthsy, GrSek (fifth century 
A.D.) niTIAHHS- It was a title of the margraves of Armenia and 
Assyria. In Arm. Iw. bdeasx, Georg. Iw. pitiaxH, patiasxi. The bitaxs 
was an important imperial officer of high rank. For its application to 
Zamasp see Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., i, 171, No. 3. The form of the word 
is unusual. It is probably *pati-axsa- : pit- < pati- is found in Pahl. 

pitydrak beside patydrak, and in the nom. propr. (Arm.) 

Bakour, b and p vary : UaKopos, Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 238 f. 

2. hazdr sal “millennium”, see now Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., ii, 
38 f. The “• thousand years ” were to end with the coming [paitdkih, 
€Tn(j}dveia) of U.xsyat.-art (Hosetar). It was therefore found 
necessary to extend the period from Zoroaster’s cTnj)xveLa beyond the 
thousand years to explain the continued reign of evil. 

3. miBrdndruzdn. 4, 6, droy. Wherever this word is found in Middle 
Iranian its meaning is falsehood ’, as the corresponding duruxta-, 
draii/ana-. drauga- of the Old Persian inscriptions. The forms occiirrin^^ 
are ; — 

Pahl. droy. S.W. dial. drd^. MX., 2, 177 ; Nyberg. Hilfb., p. 41. 

Andreas, Facsimile, p. 17, 1. 6, The Semitic mask is KDB’ 

“ false ”. 

Sogd. (Buddh.) Sryu', Gr. Sogd., 137, " mensonge ” ; Srymh 

' Pahl. y- may stand for y, or /- ; cf. giyan, zan ‘life ”, XPer.s. fan, .MPT. 

yy’n < *vi-ann, Av. vyana- (only m loe. .sing, i-yanayd). To the same verb an-. Saka 
uysdna- translating Sansk. atman-, S.. 35. 7, t»4. 12; ef. L., 74, and uyi.sne-jsa 
" exhaling ”. instr. sing.. A'., .50. 24. The word an- is poorly represented in Iran see 
AlW., 112, 3.58. To Pahl. -hfe”, ef. MPT. S.W. gy\j and zy " place”, 
XPers. 
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“ imposture ”, SCE., 253, etc. ; rty pnv 8rymiv u’>iw w’^t “ and in 
falsehood he so .speaks 

Saka drujo hvatandi " they have spoken lies ”, Mail. Sum., 235. 
Arm. Iw, dromem, drzem “ transgress, infringe, fail ”, drouzan 
“ faithlessness ”, ouxtadrouz ” violator of a vow, transgressor ”. 

The verb druzitan occurs in Paid., as MX., 8, 15 (ed. Andreas, 
p. 24, 11. 10-dl) : MiOr id Ziirvdn i akandrak id menok i datastan 
ke pat ec kas nS driizet “ Mihr and Zruvau the infinite and the spirit 
of justice whom no one can deceive in aught ”. 

Herodotus noted (i, 133) : aiayicrTov 8e avroTai TO tpevSeaOai, 
vevopiaraL. 

4. arask “ envy ”. This is the Paid, translation of Avestan 
arasko {Y., 9, 5), NPers. arask, rusk " envy ”, idPT. rijskyn adj. 
“envious” (Sal, XacJdr.), and probably rt/sqvrn "■ envder.s ” ? Sal. 
Man. St., p. 124. Pahl., NPers., and MPT. have -sk- over against 
Avestan -sk-. Sogd. goes with the Avestan ; Christ. Sogd. ’rsqny 
{ST. 33, 18) : sndi'u qf iyyrtij bvt ’rsqny {’arasqan?), Lk. 6, 15, Elpcova 
Tov KaXaupevou ZqXwrqv. 

8. dahyupatdn Arm. Iw.dekpet. Bthl,, MM., 3, 23 f., 

reads dehupat ; cf. A:. 17 ; enln dehupat. It is the title of the great 
king OP xsayaOiya vazrka as " King of the Lands ”. Bab. siir matdte, 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., ii, 33. In Pahl. it is parallel with sarddr, solar, 
xvatdy (Bthl., loc. cit.). Cf. on § 18 infra. 

9. zaren id uslnien zareti can be e.vplained 

from *zaran(y)a-. It is then distinct from the adj. zarren < 
*zarn-aina (cf. AIW., Sp. 1678). So in zaren kart, zaren pesTt, 

AV. Gloss., 148, aslmen is adj. “of silver”, but in aslmen 

peslt, AV., 12. 9, i.s apparently noun. It could be explained as 
analogic to zaren. Hence {a)slmen might be kept in *4:. 1 1 and here. 

9. dmdr “ reckoning ”. Iranian (h)inar- is well represented. 

Pahl. ninruk Paz. mnra, XP. mara “number”, Pahl. mar, 

XPers. mar “ number ”, Pahl. dmdr Ijeside emdr ; see Bthl,, SR.. 1, 21 ; 
Junker, KP., 38, 93 ; dmdren'dan " pay ” and '■ consider ”, MM., 1, 37, 
SR., 4, 46. In compounds ; pasemdr pasmdr " defendant ”, pesemdr 
pFsmdr “plaintiff”, hamemdr^ “opponent", J/A., 1,37, etc.; Paz. 
hanidmdr hamimdl (= ■■Ankliiger ”, MM., 2, 20; MM., 1, 29), 


* -A. similar form is found in .Arm. Iw. hannaira "proportionate’’ <Z *ham-nSi- 
mata. Hubschmann, .dim. Grain., 463, has no solution. 

VOL. VI. P\RT r. A 
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mdrim “ memory ” (see ZIL, 2, 63). MP. Inscript, ’hmr *ahmar < 
*aM)ndra in ahmur"]idr ’hiirJcr " Minister of Finance”, see Marquart, 
Adhia, § 24, Arm. Iw. hamarakar, see also Nyberg, ■' Pahlavi 
Inscriptions of Derbend,” Bull, de la Societe Scieniifiqae d Azerba'idjan , 
1929, Xo. 8, part v. ’nilkl *amarkar. XPers. hamdr " number ”, 
Arm. Iw. liamar " calculation, number ”, can come from *]ia)n-mdra- 
or *adi-mdra.^ Av. mar-, JIW., 1147, Pabl. patmdr “ judgment ”, 
FP., 122. On the preverb *adi- see Marquart, Adlna, §§ 21-6, and 
add Pahl. Psal. ’dvt/n *ab‘veii " law 

Beside forms without h-:s-. are found, with s: Av. lusmaranto 
aiici-l-marato 'partismar.mma patismarantam, Pahl. osmurtan, 
osmarisn, XPers. suMiirdun " to count ”, siimdr number ”, Sogd. 
(Buddh.) sm’rt “ he thinks ”, Dhtila, 5, 11, etc. ; sm’r’kh " thought ”, 
Dhuta. 46, etc. ; ptisnajrlij “ he counts ”, Frag., 2n, 9 ; ptsnir " number ”, 
SCE., 3, etc. ; Sogd. (Christ.) im'rpq reflective ”, indryt thoughts 
Arm. Iw. nimnr trace ”, nsmarcm " perceiv'e But Pahl. mdrik, 
which Bartholomae derives from this word, is probably < *mandra-, 
SR., 1, 21, Xo. 1 ; cf. Sogd. (Buddh.) m’r’kh " words of sorcery ”, 
m’rkr’jjt " sorcerer.s ”, Arm. Iw. murgare '' prophet ”, MPT. mhr- 
“ hymn ”. 

To *limar- belong also Saka hamara- moment ”, Sacu Doc., 54, 
73, A., 6. 40, etc., and ahamdra- " many, countless”, A’., 3. 34, 66. 
28, 75. 30, etc. Leumann's derivation *a-suiHdtra is, as often, too 
Indian (A'., 78. 10). 

To ahmdr : Beside this M. Iran, ah- < *ahi, the same form of 
preverb resulted from *ati- > ah-, see Bthl., ZAIW., 63, Xo. 1, 

on MPT. hr' mgd 'hr mgiu rd'hr'm. Pahl. uhrdmi,in 

Paz. ahardmisn ” lead to ’. I see the same preverb in a Sogdian 
passage which has been misunderstood, SCE., 27-30. In 1. 28 f. 
occurs ; — 

rtgm.s ’.'ilq Zkag c.s gl Pug ir^ gl rigms '.stg Zkng ’iryh y'n'kh 
■‘ikuig rig prir rgz yurt I uy'iral. 

This Bcnveniste tran.slate.s : pai.'i il g a cchii qiii a nourriture et 
veteuiioit (i). Pm-, d g a (■clui qai dcua'urc dans une maison ct a, d sa 
satisjachon . iniHrrtliirc <7 n h na ut.s. But the Chinese text refers only 
once to food and clotliing. in Pelliot's traii.slation, 11. 10 f. : il y ena 
qui entrnit an p(dais <1 nrcnt d la coar, ct out a Irur gre rclements et 

‘ Arm. Iw. “ e.-<tabh,heil ” < “aiia'lla be.side I’ahl. e.adt, XPers. istdd. 
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nourriture. This antithesis is preceded in the Chinese (“ il y en a qui 
errent au dehors et que la faun et lefroid torlurent ”) and in theSogdian 
by the antithesis of hunger and cold and want of lodgment. With this 
it is possible to take 1. 28, rlyms 'sty Zkny cs”yl 'Pny u's’yt. In this 
the two words cs”yt and ws’yt have lacked an explanation. Gauthiot, 
Gram. Sogd., i, p. 72, clearly connected cs’yt with the word cas- “ to 
drink ”, whence So'gd. (Buddh.) cs’nt “ boisson ”, cf. Arm. Iw. cas 
meal, feast ”, and so Benveniste in the Glossaire, SCE., 74. For 
u's’y-, also in the Glossaire. " s’habiller ” is given. But it seems better 
to explain both c^'yt and ivs’yt as compounds of the verb fy- 
which occurs also in 'fis’yt, SCE., 4.57, etc., il sejoume,” 
the Sogdian cognate of Avestan say-, Sanskr. kseti. Then wsyt 
is clearly *vi-Myati “ dwells apart, or in various places ”, for the vi- 
cf. Sanskr. vims- " to dwell abroad, to lodge ”, and Junker’s 
explanation of Mid. Pers. Truf. vy'g. Mid. Pers. Inscript, gyv’k in 
Worter und Sachen, 1929, 147-8, as from *vivakaka-. 

The other word cs’yt is rather more disguised. It is *cisayt from 
*uti-myali. It is a case of assimilation, tis- > ci's-, of which two other 
clear cases occur : cstw’n " poor ”, SCE., 11, 1-5, etc., and csn’ “ thirst 
cstw’n is *cuMawun from *di(st(ivdn through ^tuslavan. The 
unassimilated form is also found ; 8stw’n " poor ”, Frag., ii«, 3, 9, and 
in the abstract Sst’ivcy '' poverty ”, Frag., ii«, 7. For the assimilation 
cf. further the Arm. Iw. Csnami " enemy ” from *dusma)i-. 

Similarly c'sn *cisn- " thirst ” is from *lrsna-, Xew Pers. iisna 
'■ thirsty ”. It should not be coimected with i-as- " to drhik ” (Gauthiot, 
Gram. Sogd., 163). 

The development of ’cslyk " third ” is naturally difierent and 
comes from *9rtlya-, see Gram. Sogd., ii, 141. 

The preverb ati- may also be present in Ossetic in the form -c-. 
As is clear from ciciig " true ” < *hudya-ka-, -Oi- resulted in-c-. When, 
therefore, -c- is found in acainijin " authangen ”, acamonln “ anzeigen ”, 
baramoniji " belehren ”. arcarazhi “ zurichten ”, and other verbs, 
it can be explained as the form developed before vowels. This 

seems better than Miller’s e.xplanation, Gritndr. d. Iran. Phil., I Anhang, 
p. 84, of -c- from ns-, 

With more hesitation it is possible to derive Oss. ciifsin ‘‘ brennen ” 
from *ati-t(ifsa-, if it is as.sumed that *e‘t- could become *ct- and *c-. 

The Saka preverb tea- in tcubaljiti, S.. 50. 23, ‘‘ er zerstiickelt ”, 
and tcahrlki, ^0. 34, " er zerbricht ”, may possibly contain a 
similar ati- developed either before a vowel or by assimilation and later 
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transferred to other verbs. For a similar development in the case of 
pati- see Bthl., ZAIW., 179-88. 

9. ganz treasure, treasury ”. This word is attested for the 

Old Pers. period by the Aramaic Ivv. *ganza, Eleph. Pap. 

Sachau, 8 (see Scheftelowitz, Scripta Universitatis . . . Hierosoly- 
mitanarum, vol. i, 1920). Ganz “treasure” and gad "rank” are 
closely associated, hence the simile in Az. 85 ; cegdn agad ut aganz 
martom “ like a man without ranh and rights and without treasure ”. 

10. sdyakdn “ royal ”. Cf. ga>iz i sdyakdn “ royal treasury ”, 

Grand. Ir. Phil., ii, 113. pdtpcsdylkdn ^ i 

132, 1. 2, with -y- beside forms with -h-, pdt^xsdh, -ih, see JR AS., 1930, 
pp. 9 f. Cf. in the verb also NPers. myad, Pahl. Myet " it is possible ”, 
but Jud. Pers. (Sal, Bull. ASP., 1900, p, 271) nnXw* and XnC'nKU*- 
Here sdhikdn may equally well be read, cf. Junker, FP., 111. 

11. vas bavet “ abounds ”. Cf. Old Pers. draugn dahyd’^uva vasiy 
abava “ The Lie abounded in the provinces ”, jB., 1, 10. 

13. Anerdti ut Eran, erlh, anerlh, er. Pahl. can represent 
three distinct words ; aSara-, arya-, ayra-, each of which resulted in 
er in the S.W. dialect. 

(1) aSar, er, see Bthl, ZA/ir., 225, 5, 51, No. 1. Itisfoundin 

compounds : abar-(er-) tnenisn “ humility”, etc., haiahnr “ under ”, 
NPers. azer, zer “ imder ”. 

(2) arya-. Mid. Iran. N.W. dial, ’ry'n *arydn, Herzfeld, Paikuli, 
p. 115; S.W. dial, ’yr’n *erdn, ibid.; Pahl. erdn, NPers. erdn ; cf. 
Oss. ir an O.ssete ’, iron “ O.ssetic ”, and Saka Irlnd gari “ Iranian 
Mountains , N ., 158. 5. Both dialects are represented in Arm. Iws. ; 
Ari-k‘ and Eran. 

(3) ayra-. Pahl. unayrdn, anerdn, Av. anayrannm raocaiohgm 
“ the 30th day of the month ”, cf. Oss. aly “ peak ”. 

With the suffix -dv : -ay it occurs in Pahl. kSy ayrdy 

“ excellent ”, MPT. (S.Wl) ’gr’yy ayrdy in T., iii, 260d, 1. 4 
(Scheftelowitz, Oriens Christianas, 1927). 

Here Iielongs MPT. ’gr’e (Sal, Man. St., 45, and Sal, Nachtr.). 
For the treatment of -gr- and -rg- .see Bthl, MM., 6, 13-14 : these 
two groups are not confused (by metathesis to -yr-) in Iranian. Cf 
NPers. mury, Sogd. 'mryir, Oss. mary “ bird ”, NPers. mary 
“ meadow ”, Sogd. n,ryh " wood ” ; but Pahl. anayrdn, NPers, 
anPran. 

Andreas {apud Lentz, Die Slelluny Jesu, p. 41, Note) is, therefore. 
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in error when he connects MPT. with 'rg'v. MPT. ’rg’v “ precious, 
dear ” is to be connected with arg- “ to he worth ”. This word is well 
represented ; Av. arsg-, arsjat, Y., 50, 10 ; ar3jaiti, Hah. Nask., 1, 6 ; 
araja- “ valuable ”, araji- worthy ”, arajak- “ price ”. 

Pahl. an, arzan, Arm. Iw. arzan, NPers. arz, ar), arzan, arzidan. 

MPT. ^rg'v “ dear ”, ’>'g'i'gf{t) “ dearness ”, Sogd. (Buddh.) ’ry 
'■ price ”, PA'., 38, Oss. ary “ price ”, Arm. Iw. y-arg “ price ”, y-argem 
“ to honour ”, anargem “ to dishonour ”, Skr. argJici price ”. Here 
belongs also Saka alysdnd, later eysdnd, “ prince ” : this is *arzdna- 
ka- < *arzana~. It is necessary to recognize ys (notation of 2 ) < 2 
palatal development of Iranian ~g. Similarly in Saka diysde translating 
Skr. dhdrayati, L., 89. 5, and elsewhere, beside dijs- in dijsdti, 3rd sing 
conj.. dijsdka- “ one who hold.s ”, L., 89. 15, 97. 36, etc., and drijsdna, 
N., 107. 28, “ to be held ”, Av. drag- “ hold ”. Alysdnd, therefore, 
does not represent a base (Indo-Iran.) *argh distinct from *argJi, as 
Leumann supposed, L., 63. The form alys- {*arz- or *ah-) with palatal 
agrees with NPers. and Pahl. arzan “ worthy ”. Two forms, one palatal 
and one guttural, exist side by side, originally due to the development 
of gutturals to palatals before front vowels in Indo-Iranian. Examples 
of the two forms in Pahl. -k and -c are : dmdc beside dindk “ teaching ”, 
NPers. gurez beside gurey “ flight ”, afrdy “ rays ”, rdz “ day ”. For 
the voiced guttural cf. Pahl. NPers. tang “ constricted ”, Pahl. vidang, 
MPT. vidang, Arm. Iw. vtang “ peril, distress ” beside NPers. tanj 
“ pressing, fixing ”, tanjldan. In Pahl. occurs tanz “ straining ” 

(of gaze), Iranian *tanga- beside *lanjah-. Hereto probably Sogd. 
(Buddh.) ivyty- “ pain ”, *vitaya-, a form without nasal, cf. ph’nk- 
beside pSkh “ law ”, Christ. Sogd. pdq'. In this way, too, is to be 
explained Saka bdysi bdysu “ garden ”, A'., 169. 3, 4, loc. sing, bdsa, 
L., 127, N., 171. 15 {ys — z, s = zi), from *bdz(aJi)-, over against 
Sogd. (Christ.) b’g ^dy “garden”, Mt., 21, 33 = dpTreAcura, ST., 19. 
15, etc.; Pahl. NPers. bdy “garden”, otherwise Leumann, Zi-gl. S., 
1930, 188. 

The Saka word pdrdse (Sacu Doc., 63) can be explained in the same 
way. It may be pd-rdsa- [s = z, or it could be misspelling for -ys- 
as elsewhere). The pd- ^ dpati- cf. Pahl. pdtkds, pdtdahim pdtfrds 
pdzand, Paz. pdddsan, NPers. pdzahr, see Bthl., ZAIW., 179-88, 
Marquart Adlna, § 31. -rdsa- *rdza- < *rdza- is the form with palatal 
which corresponds to NPers. rdy “ a verdant meadow ”. 

^ Hereto Arm. Iw. pdbts "'defective'*, pakascm ""to lack", Pahl. kas- {ca^mkas, 
2, 181, ed. Andreas, p. 17, 1. 11), kdhenitan " to diminish ", 
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To return to Pahl. er. Paz. atiArl. MX., 21, 25, is rendered into 
Skr. by anddemcarata. In unerlh. therefore, is included both the non- 
Iranian peoples and their habits. Pahl. er " Iranian ” occurs in Az. 79 : 
ec er dzdt pasoxv ne dat “ no Iranian noble answered ”. 

Erdn u8 Anerdn forms a regular part of the titulary of Sasanian 
kings, Herzfeld, Paikidi, p. 145. Both Northern (arydn uS anarydn) 
and Southern [erdn «S anerdn) forms are known. 

Arm. erani, and derivatives. " blessed ”, may be from either 
arya- or ayra, with a development of meaning in ecclesiastical use. 

In Saka beside palatal forms, as above, a form with guttural is 
to be recognized in daa “ fire ”, Mait. Sam.. 297, dai “ fire ”, X., 58. 
16 — del, N., 102. 10, instr. sing, daina, X.. 58. 9, loc. sing, ddiia, 
N., 156. 12, from *ddya-, cf. NPers. day “ brand ”. Av. dag- “ to burn ”, 
AlW., 675. The palatal forms occur in the Saka verb pa-dajsdni 
“ to be burnt ”, N., 101. 41, with part, padlta- padlya- burnt ” < 
*pa-dayda. 

14. vat (Nyberg, Hilfibach, p. 55, “ bad ”, 

NPers. bad, Arm. Iw. vat. In Saka, bata-. bafahi- i.s “ small ”. It is 
possible to compare for the .semantics Sogd. (Buddh.) l:s-, Av. kasu- 
“ small ” with Gr. KaKos ■■ bad ”. For the Saka words see N., 13. 41 ; 
93. 42 ; 76. 27 ; bataku, 13. 42 ; Mait. Sam., 286, etc. 

14. driyxis “ poor ”. It is here defined by its antithesis tu^dnkar 

“ rich ”. For the reading, Bartholomae (d/d/.. 1, 37) pointed to the 
Parsi-Pers. In Paz, daryui, daryo.il, dardsi, 

driosl, dryosl, MX. Gloss., p. 55. Y..\v. driyv-, drlrli., G.Av. draga-. 
The relation of Paz. dai yds to INPers. darves is not clear, bias -yd- been 
interchanged with -ve- ? It is possible to compare Pahl. perdz 
< *parydz (*pan-d‘jah) and aparvei < *npary-dz (?) " victorious ”. 

15. dzdtdn " nobles ” : epithet of the head of a vis, 

OPers. vid, and his family-—'^ nobly born ”. Az.. 79. fr dzdt " noble 
Iranian”, see Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., i, 183, No. 2, Av. dzdfa-. The 
OPers. passage, B., 1, 3, d]mdtd amahy ' wo are noble ” is still disputed. 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., adopts the conjecture dddta, which would fit 
admirably, dzdtlh ” nobility, high birth ” is a favour from Yazdan 
in § 37 infra. 

For dzdt in the sense of “free ”, NPers. dzdd, see Bthl, SR., 1, 47, 
No. 5 : mart c kd-s aimiOrlk . . . dzdt be kart “ when a man has freed the 
slave ”. 

16. diixtar pat kdpm » daughter with 
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dowry Phrases consisting of -pat with a noun can he used 
attributivelv without the relative i (c), see BthL. /Si?., 5. 9, 33 : d^uie pat 
en aSven ” such a daughter ”, xmdaJc put sturlh, xrditak pat aparmand 
a^zon pat xveslh, zanisn pat en a?>vemd\ datustdn pat var. The phrases 
form adjs. patmecaJ: ‘'savoury”, patnerok "strong”, cf. Husr., 
p. 90, Xo. 558. and frequently in XPers. ; hnfarr ■' splendid For 
kdpen dowry ”, XPers. kabln. Arm. kapen-k'. see HAG.. 165. 

18. katak xvatdifih " authority in the house, patrki potestas ”. 
katak xvatcty is found in two senses : (1) katak " house ”, corresponding 
to Av. nmdna- (G.Av. dundna-), OPers. mdniya- (adj.). the family. 
(2) katak “ House, the Great House ”, or vis, OPers. viO. Hence katak- 
xvatdi/dn are Satraps. Herzfeld. Arc/i. Mitt.. 1, 118; Btlil., M31., 
3, 34 f. So in the Iran. Bund., 214, 13 : Alak[dr]sandar kenar . . . erdn 

sadr pat 90 *katak [Text xraldji baxt Alexander Caesar 


divided Eran Sahr among 90 princes ”. 

19. zur apar go^et. zur § 22, 1 , 5 . Arm. hv. zour •' dSiKo? 

MPT. zvr "lies”. z‘i'rdz "lying speech”, Sal., Man. St., p. 80, 
79, and yachlrdgr. The spelling remains obscure (see Junker, 
Cauc., 3, 50) : it may be cither graphic distinction from zvr, *zdr 

“ strength ”, or indicate a disyllable. In Pahl. occurs a word A^,5 
Iran. Bd., 187, 1. 4 : sez dart be-s, which could be “ peril, pain, 

■irrong. hatred ”. Then read *ZKhar. in which -h- may be in hiatus, 
or *ziiar with scriptio plena of -a-. The same word may occur in 

ham . . . an used of dCvs:. Avestan zdrah- in compounds 

zuro.jata-, zard.barata-. AIW.. : ('Pers. zara "wrong”, zarakara- 
doing wrong ”, B., 4, § 13. possibly Skr. hvdra.^- " deceit, wrong ”. 
Cf. BY., 5, 20. 2 (374) : dpa dvesodpa hvdro ' ngavratasga suscire ‘‘thev 
fall away into the hatred ami evil of the worshipper of other gods ”. 
Here hvdras- appears with dre-pin- as in the Iirut. Band, passage just 
quoted. 

In Sogd. (Bnddh.) occurs another word for " wrong ”, 'rn. Dhala, 83, 
Dhgdna, 141. ’rnh. Dhydna, 144, 'rn ny yiv'nh. YJ., 1450, “tort et 
peche ”, which seems to offer a means of explaining the Avestan 
arnnatcavka-. Yt.. 10. 35, dna^ Aey.. epithet of AliCra — it remains 
unexplained in the latest translation of Yakt 10 (Hertel. Die Sonne a. 
Mithra int Aivcsfa, p. 143, § 35, Xo. 1). By comparison with this 
Sogdian word 'rn '' wrong ”, the Av. is probably " punishing wrong ” : 
*arna-caisa to kdy-, AI^Y., 464. Skr. cdyate, etc. Cf. also Midra’s 
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epithet cwaetaram, Yt., 10. 26, “punisher”, < *a-cai-tar-. To *arna-, 
cf. Skr. nid-. Tor the spelling t.c = c, see Reichelt, Au\ EJem. buck., 
p. 45, § 61. 

The same word is in Saka drra-, translating Sanskrit aparddha-, 
L., 88, Mail. Sam., 274, etc. For the form cf. Mrm- “ deaf ”, Sogd. 
(Buddh.) Irn-, Pahl. karr, Av. Iar3)ia-. It is found also in the compound 
arragida- < *arna-lrta-. The Saka form with d- supports the Avestan 
vocalization ar- against the Skr. /•-. 

21. Avarlh “inferior”. Av. aord “under, down ”, Skr. 

dvara- “ inferior ”, Pahl. ai'oroti, dron “ down ”, ilP. Inscript. 

avarone, avarondare “ yonder, beyond, superior ” (Herzfeld, Paikidi). 
This word amrlk should probably be read for § 58 infra : 

xvarlah “ small ” is less suitable. For the form cf. Pahl. aparlkdn, 
aparlJc, apnrah “ superior ”, aSarlldn “ inferiores ”, aparlkdn 
“ superiores ”, MPT. 'brg " superior ” ; cf. Bthl., SR., 4, 30. 

24. an % ke, an ke " he who ”. Pahl. MSS. are of no critical value 
in deciding on the pre.sence or absence of the relative i (e) < OPers- 
hya. The full relative sense was gradually obscured, and although 
still frequent in Pahl. (written either A or a/ ZY), is there, too, some- 
times strengthened lyy the addition of ke, ka, or ceyon. On ika A 

see MX., 2. 165, 186; Bthl, SR.. 2. 26, No. 3; Paz. i kn, MX., 
loc. cit. On i ke, Bthl. Zar Etym.. 23 (where the text can be kept). 
On i ceyon, cf. Paz., MX., 41. 11, panz drdz . . . i tali hast dz u xahn 
u v<irnn n nang u cwrarsandl “ the five Druz . . . which are av'arice 
and anger and lust and shame and discontent ”. 

25. uzdelilklh " exile ”. Av. iizdahyaniimca frava.saijd. 26. 9, 
the Fravrtis of those who are outside the provinces,” is translated 

in the Paid. Comm, by azdehlkdn-,i‘ ahra^dn fravahr. On daJiyu 
§ 8 supra. Sogd. (Buddh.) ’zlytc *“zda'‘yu (Benveniste, Gram Sogd., 
ii, 170) “exiled”. MPT. ^zdyh, ’vzdyh “exiled”, Sal, Man St 
49, 104. 

25. hekdnlh "foreign parts” hekdnaklh, § 48. 

Pahl be out, away ’, fre({uently in the phrase be o Iq _uj|, ruvdn 

be 6 kn d'‘Pdret “ whither does the soul go ? ” Bthl. SR.. 2. 47. For 
hac . . . be, see § 27 infra. Pahl. blrdn “outside ”, ilPT. byrvn, Sal, 
Man. St. .(12-, Bthl. ZA/ll.. 51 ; NPer.s. Pahl toom 

or ■f)y>-u)J “ outermo.st ”, superlative to be “ out ”, MPT. bydvm. 
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Pahl. hekanali “foreign”, NPers. hegana Palil. he sadrlk 

”• MM., 3, 34, No. 1. It seems hard 

to separate from these words Sogd. (Buddh.) ^gk- : ^yk’ " outside ”, 
Pykpnnic “ outside ”, Pyks’r “ to the outside ”, Pykhynyk " heretic ”, 
plur. ^ykhyn’yt, DS., 5, 11, cntr ^yk, Dhuta, 35, “ inside and outside 
Pykp’r, Dhuta, 123, ^ykp'fyck, Dhuta, 174, 50, etc., “ external ”. 
Christ. Sogd. {ST., 70, 13, 14) (fasaq)darant vine peso, “they drove 
him out”. Yaghnobi wlk “outside”, ci . . . -wlski “outside of”, 
see Benveniste, Gram. Sogd., ii, 155-6. Further, Waxi wlc “ outside ”, 
u'lcung “ being outside ”, Sariqoli tiac, icacenj. Grand. Iran. Phil., 
ib, 308. 

26. abhiftak (esuftak) “ disordered ”. Marquart, 

Adlna, § 24, has dealt with the preverb (Iranian) adi- > «§-, ah-, h-, 
e-, see § 9 supra (also Junker, FP., 38-9. 93 ; Bthl., SR., 1. 21, No. 1). 
This preverb is found often beside forms with d-, in which one can 
recognize either Iranian d- or adi > Pahl. Psal. ’dvyn " law ”, 
MPT. ’dy’vr “helper” assure this ah'- for Pahl. With ahsuftak 
cf. vimftan “ to ruin ”, visdpisn, dsop. Ann. Iw. apsop, ahp “ tumult ”, 
HAG., 106, NPers. dsdb. dsuftan, Sr'ogd. (Buddh.) ’^sunpt, SCE., 
104, “ ecorcher ”. 

27. bar “ fruit ”. Pahl. bar, NPers. bar “ fruit, produce ”. 
Draxt i Asorib, § 1 (Pahl. T. , 109) bar-,s mdnet angur “ its fruit resembles 
a grape”, bar^ar “fruit-bearing”, “profitable”, Bthl., SR., 

5. 29. Sogd. (Buddh.) Pr'k “ fruit ”. FA'., 80, (Christ.) ^ryt, ^ryty 
“ rwv KapTTwv ”, ST., 19. 18, 21. 14. This is probably the word which 
occurs in the Saka (Sacu Dccununt, 65) tna ttd ltd pvai sai bari 
vilulye brre vl “ Do not fear so, the fruit of the plants appears in its 
(time of) growth ”. 

brre, < *ahi-rdha-. The development will be *hiriqi > *6n7I > 
*6)7-7 > hrl, (hre), for the loss of -u- -v- cf. grlcyo, grulco, grvlcyau, 
N., 2. 20, and ttslye “ he goes ”, to nltli " grows ”, Muit. Sam., 125, 
126, 117 < rui-ti < *rdhuti, Av. racd- “grow”, AIII ., 1492, 
NPers. rustan, royad, Pahl. rdhiin, rustan, Sogd. (Buddh.) rirht, *rdh“t 
“grows”, Dhydna, 284, etc., ruh’k “growing”. Frag., 3. 4, rwh't 
“ may it grow ”, Frag., 3. 5. The Saka compound *abi-rdh- is found in 
hambrintti, Mail. Sam., 128, “ grows together ”, which also illustrates 
the earlier stage -rul-. For -e, cf. bre “ clear ”, N., 163. 20, beside 
brrl, N., 119. 6. 
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Witli rvitti, sai illustrates a tendency in Saka phonetics in the 
treatment of intervocalic -8-. For sai “ appears ” = saitti, seitti, 
N., 50.‘24, etc., cf. kei’ " he thinks ”, Mait. Sam., p. 41 {E.. xiv, 31) = 
ke’ti, N., 22. 33. In Saka -ada- became -aSa- > ai > ai, ei, e : — 
mad-, maitti “ is intoxicated ”, N., 127. 8, 1-5. 

hand-, baiiti “ he binds ”, N., 127. 9, 21 ; baindi, 3rd pliir. ; basta-, 
part. 

sand-, saitti, seitti “ appears ”, N., 21. 1, 50. 34, etc. ; saindi, 3rd plur. ; 
sasta-, part. 

vad-, *abi-vad- hvaitti "mounts”, Mait. Sam., 150; hvasti, part., 
N., 76. 44 ; haylndi “ they lead ”, hdsta-, part. 

*ati-vad-, tvdydki a guide ”. 

*ni-vad-, nvdstai, 2nd sing., “ you have escaped ”, N., 169. 10. 
rod-, rvitti “grows”, rrusta-, part., N., 171. 12; hamhrultti “grows 
together ”. 

But from bod-, butte “he awakes”, L., 129; butte “it gives 
perfume”, L., 129, huvdre, 3rd plur.; and from rod-, rriiye “is 
deprived of ”, Bhadrak. S., 32. 

These verbs in -ad- therefore fall together in the present with -dy- 
verbs : daitti “ he sees ”, daindi “ they see ”, but with part, dita- 
“ seen ” ; pvai’, 2nd sing, imperat. “ fear ” < *pa-baya-, Av. bay-, 
AIW., 927. 

It accordingly becomes possible to explain the line Mait. Sam., 249 : 
nyaskya ni himiti bihlyn ce ttije dhvaind ku.ple “ humiliation is upon 
them exceedingly, whoso looks upon these desirable things ”. 

dhvaind < *d-hvd8ana-ka- to Pahl. xvdh-, xvdb-, xvdistan “ desire ”, 
NPers. xvdh-. xvdstan " desire ”, Afg. xivnnd “ taste, pleasure ”, 
Av. xvandra-kara- “pleasing” (see Jlorg., Et. Foe. Pashto; AIW., 
1865), xvdsta- “cooked”. AIW., 1878, to Skr. svnd-. ilPT. xvdk 
“ desired ” to xvaz-. and vxdst'"' desired ” to xvad-. For xvaz-, Kurd. 
xvaz-, xvdst, Zaza vdz-, xonz-, vast, see Bthl., SR., 5. 55, No. 2. In 
Sogd. (Buddh.) occurs yivyz- “beg for” (yivyzty, 3rd sing., Dhuta, 
280, Frag., 2«, 10, etc.), yiryzhiv “ rpiestion ”, Dhita, Ti, yiryz y Em 
“ will seek ", Dhuta. 144. Sogd. (Christ.) yivzng’ “ I will beg ”, ST., 
75, 4, etc., n’syryu-zyty (" not wishing well ” = ) “ enemies ”. Christ. 
Sogd. keeps y distmet from x, although in pcyny p’cyny “ answer ” 
y may replace x. At least, it is impo.ssible to separate Sogd. yivz- 
“ seek ” from the Western xvaz- “ desire ”. dhvaind is, therefore, 
" desired things ”. In ku.sde I recognize the verb corresponding to 
Sogd. (Buddh.) k' u-p in tEu's- “■ contemplate ”, tk'ivM “ he regards ”, 
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Dhuta, 87, etc. < *ati-l'os- : kiisde with sde (phonetically -zde) < 
*-sate as inpyusde " he hears ”, L., 124:, < *pa-gos-afe. 

On rilaJiye see § 1 (on purslt) supra. 

27. hac . . . be -uj j . . . “ without ”. This frequent phrase 

is illustrated by Bthl., SR., 2. 47. Cf. archaic NPers. ^ he az, 
Browne, “ Old Pers. Comm, on the Kur’an,” JRAS., 1894, p. 439 ; 


DE. 

DP. 


Pahl. be hac Spiegel, Einl., 1. 147. 

28. bum *vizaHda]c ut *n»askdr bebavet. All MSS. here are corrupt. 
The readings are ; — ■ 

MU. 

and bw/i and arc often confused. For I read 

yy ■ ■ ' 

ndak “ injured, damaged ”, connected with Pahl. vizand 
“ damage ”, MPT. vzynd, NPers. yazand. A similarly corrupt 
passage seems to occur in *41'., 53. 5. should be read 

vizaudemnd "they injure the earth ”. In SEE., 
47. 166, (IVest, ^angiadu) : one can read vizandlhet — a 

passive form of the denominative vizaudeivtau. see Bthl., Mir. St., 
5. 35 : ra^dklhastan, pass, to ra^dkenltan. [But .'^ee Corr.] 

For I read vindskar. Vims “ (1) injury, 

damage, (2) sin ”, as in Arm. Iw. rnas " (1) injury, (2) sin ”, Cf. § 74 
infra, the complaint of Spandararaat. Pagliaro, Az., 48, translates 
vinds kunet by " usando frode ”, but a less ethical sense is equally 
possible : “ he causes damage, does injury to ”. NPers. gundh is 
“sin”. Cf. Bthl., SR., 5. 6, rindskdrlh (1) " Yerschulden ”, (2) 


“ Schiidigung ”. 

averdmh “ desolation ” arerdn " desolated, waste ” 

is usually written with ^ = c (not j3) : NPers. verdn, Paz. avlrnn, 
Jud. Pers. Paid, averak “waste”, Arm. Iw. 

averak, see Bthl., ZAIW., p. 110, No. 1. 

30. gartet “ turns about ”. Two roots vart- and gart- 

are to be distinguished. They occur together in Mdllkdn i Catrang, § 17, 
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vartisn ut gartisn, Sal., Bull. ASP.. 1887. Morgenstierne, Et. Voc. 
Pashto, p. 27, has di.scusseil these words. Per.s. gastnn gardldan has 
confounded the two words in one, hut Auromani ^7//- to turn ” and 
other dialect forms prove the existence of gart-. 

31. diper et seqq. There appears to be serious corruption in the 


MSS. here . DP. , often the better MS. , has 


Mei ) 


Mei 


that is, ut diper ke pat vat dtjef. On see § 37, hi, 4, infra. 

Modi’s MSS. give ; 

nipist vat ayet. I have tentatively adopted diper pat nipiH i vat 
ayet. For the reading dipu' cf. Christ. Sogd., ST., 17, 4, dipert with 
< -i^a- *dipi-^ar, MP. Inscript, dpyir. The -e- < *m changed 
early to -1- (before v < *«i), hence Arm. Iw. dpir “ scribe ”, but Arm. 
Iw. den “■ religion ” < *daind-, Av. daena. In place of ayet, hast “ is ” 
could be read by assuming that the scribe read as dyE and 


substituted the ma.sk ^’’TYE-et, see Bthh, WZKM., 

25, 408. 


33. d-s. d “ then”, fiecpient as correlative, < *dd, Y.Av. da(, 
Bthl., SB.. 4. 40. It is regularly followed by an enclitic pronoun, 
d-s, d-nidn, d-sdn, or -c, -ci, d-6, d-ci "then also ” p-u — .ap-*>. For 

examples see Bthl., SR., 3. 23, 24 ; SR.. 5. 8 25. 38 ; MM.. 1. 8 • 
3BI/..4. 14. 


34. katlcak he kart xdnak bavet. For the predicative use of the 
participle cf. at hac hamdk ce lattar ke be tintrt xvatdy had de husnut 
nest He is worst of all with whom being dead God is not satisfied ”, 
Pahl. T., p. 40, 1. 17. Katlcak. diminutive to katak “house”, see 
Sal.. Grand. Iran. Phil., i. 281 ; Horn, ibid., i6, 181. 

34. kart “ made ”. For the vocalization cf. XPers. kard, MPT. 
ky)d, ^keid or ^kird. Arm. Iw. -kert. IIAG.^ 168. On the vowel r, see 
§ 1 supra. Oss, has -ar-, mard " dead ”, ard “ oath ”, but Sogd. (Buddh.) 
mwrtk "dead”. Frag., 2a. 14, etc. Cf. pure “guilt”. Frag., 2a. 
10, etc., Pahl. pnrtak " guilty ”. Saka has muda- “ dead ” < mrta-. 
Hereto also Ifida- ” borne ”< fc/ta- and pimiida- “withered” (cf. 
punada-, X., 105. 35. " worn out (?) ”) in Sucu Doc., 53-4 


jilhdnai bddi spyakyi -stdni vd hdrvaidi 
niani .yV cala stdka dyejsa sirka u bmajsa 

naun .yl vala dlki .stani pilmuda hamate 

mam ri buda yslri bydji kya spyakyi na stdka 
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‘"In the time of delight (?) the flowers grow. This rose of mine is 
good to see and sweet-scented. This rose in my hand will fade. But 
it is carried in my mindful heart when the flowers are no more ”. 

juhnnai, possibly part, middle to jsmtl he delights in ”, 
Tajraccliedika, 43 ; for js =j = gy ci. janJdi they kill ” = jsaiundi, 
jsandni ‘‘to be killed”, X., 101. 39, Ja'Thu “lifetime”, ji'Tni “may 
I live ”, jvTndi " they live ”, paljsile " it blooms ”, M., 120, Jiaspalgya 
“ make bloom ”, M., 191. Beside jsuMi. of which js- is unusual if it is 
related to Av. zaos- (Skr. jo-pite, etc.), occurs a word ysuscle “ he 
treasures ”, Leumann. Supplet., p. 187, with the expected ys- = z, 
Av. zaoii-. For s cf. uhii “you”, nom. <*yitzam, pihei 

“ he strikes ”, pihyunina “ with a blow ”, A'., 9. 15 < *piz- to Av. 

in pihtra- “striking”, NPers. pist “meal”, Skr. pindsti, 
piftri-, and brhana, § 1 supra. Hence juhfrnai bcidi “ time of 
rejoicing (?) ”. 

spyahji " flowers ”, spHa- “ flower ”, with (diminutive) suffix ha, 
see § 1 supra. 

busajsa probably adj. Cf. rrit’ajsu "having holes”, hhunujsa 
” defective ”, rrluiajsa “ defiled ”, ysdjsa “ .savoury ”. 

buda “ borne, carried ” < *brtu-. 

pumudn-^ “ withered ” <C pduqia-. uiudu- “ dead ” < for 

pd-, pit- cf. pdramjite “ diminishes ” (to Afg. raiujai). 

yslri byctji " in mindful heart; ”. bydji is adj to hydta- “ memory ” : 
*bydgya- < *bydta-hya. For omission of -I- cf. buna “ with wind ”, 
ndmdi “ they took ” beside nuti “ he took ”, dd, nom. acc. sing. 
“ law ” = data-. The suffix is treated by Leumann, L., 101. The word 
daji, Sacu Doc., 67, daji guni " of — colour”, is probably an adj. 
meaning “ of fire ” : daji < *dagya- to dai, dei " fire ”, only one would 
have expected *ddji, cf. dam, loc. sing., “ in the fire ” < *ddya-. 

In contrast to buda muda, where -u- is due to the labial, dysdada- 
“ honoured ” < *d-uz-darta, cf. Av. adorotd.lhaesa- “ not honouring 
the teacher ”, and, for *dz-, NPers. dzmdyad " he tries ”, Fahl. 
nzmdyet, and hamddda- “ favoured ” < *ham-ddrta-, cf. Arm. Iw. 

^ In Saka a tendency to interchange a and u is distinctly noticeable. In Sacu Doc., 
62. occurs maha^iyn'iiiiDri for 8k.r. mahnsamudca-. Beside k'ju}nd(-ii husband 
appears ksamdut, X., 164. 8 : to be connected with l*ahh .w/S, XPers. iuy “ husband . 
I..eumann's etymology, S., 163. 10, *k^antakn is unsatisfactory. I* or a derivation of 
k-jundai see ilorg., Indo-lran. Froutie.r Lanyuagcs., i, p. -Ob. Parachi xa husband 
Yd. sfoh to Av. fyiiyant- “ peasant further, d bcbide (i in ISaka rruyidi = rrdtndi 
"of the king”, JBAS.. 1014, 340. and k.^umni "regnal >ear”, .Sac;/ Doc., 7, 32, 
beside I'-yn;;, JBAS., 1014, 351. 
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handart “ tranquil ” have -art- and -art-. From yan- “ make, do ”, 
yida- < *yirta-, in which -i- is due to the y-, beside yuda-. 

34. paSak or paSlk “ footman Arm. Iw. payik “ foot-soldier ”, 
NPers. paig ” messenger ”, Arab Iw. faij ‘‘ courier ”, SjTiac pyg’ 
" foot-soldier ”, HAG., 220. The short -a- is found also in OPers. 
nipadiy “ behind ”, NPers. pai “ foot, track ”, az pai “ behind ”, 
Pahl. (Nyb., Hilfsb., p. 57), pa8, FP., p. 98. Sogd. 

(Buddh.) phy p8y, *pa8e paSe “ at every step ”, Dhyana, 284. Here 
belongs also Saka nvai, wrl < *nipadi -f- akya, nva, nuva < *nipadd, 
nvaiya < *nipadayd (loc. sing.), cf. ddua < *ddyanayd “ in the fire ”, 
§ 13 supra. References are Muit. Sam.. 151 (nvai), 247 {nuva)] Sacu 
Doc., 38, 63 {nvl.) ; Bhadrak S., 18 (nvl). 7 (nvaiya). With long -d- : 
Pahl. -uigj, FP., 10. 10, pdh regularly written with the Semitic mask 
RGLH, FP., 107. MPT. p’d " foot ”, NPers, pdy “ foot ”, and in the 
derivative Pahl. pdSak " station ”, NPers. pdya, Sogd. (Buddh.) 
p’8k, p’hy “ foot ”, Dhydna, 284, Frag., 2a. 11. Christ. Sogd, p’dy vn- 
“ to set up”, ST., 22. 22. at pd8e vantiqd “ Kal argciei. ” . p’dyt, 
pdSet ‘’feet”, ST., 54. 17, etc. Saka pd "feet”, loc. plur. po’, N. 
47. 16, padud pv'd. 

For the treatment of -8- in the Saka forms, cf. § 27 supra. In 
compounds two treatments are found: (1) -d- (=-8-) is preserved, 
padlta "burnt” < ^pn-dayda. (2) -8- > -y-, ayistvd, loc. plur., Sacu 
Doc., 45, *(i-di.ita- "not built, unwalled”, cf. Sogd. (Buddh.) 8st-, 
*8iMa- ‘•built”, TV.. 116, to *daiz-, Av. daez-, AlW., 673; dydri 
“ they appear ”, Yajracch.. 416 < *d-ddy-. 

37. be lazddn -mj . The Semitic mask BL’ is the correct 

representative of be " without ”, Svriac b 'ld “ without ”. This 
is but a small part of the function.s of -*>]j be. Semitic masks may be 

employed as phonetic symbols with the phonetic value of the corre- 
sponding Iranian word ( inverse masks "). Of this use are the following 
types : — 

I. (1) be: (a) "but”. (6) verbal particle, (c) “God, 
majesty ” = bay, d/d/., 3. 9, Az., 41 ; (</) " outside ” in betom = 

f^ekiffnk “foreign”, see d/d/., 3, 34, No. 1. 

(“) I 2 dnak ‘‘house ”, Aram. BYT’ used for xdnak “ stream, 
spring ”, d/d/., 1. 39, Note, SBF.. 47. 1.55. 
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(:5) C,^r Jiam, Aram. HVH- ‘'I am”, for {a) ham “same”, 
Az., 26, (b) “ likewise ”, MX., ed. Andreas, p. 7, 1. 8. For hoin 
“ Haoma ”, Iran. Bund., 119. 15. 

(4) hu “ that ”, Aram. ’YK, for ku “ where ”. 

(5) apar, Aram. QDM for Apar in Aparsahr 

“ land of the “AnapuaL ”, Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., i, 108, No. ; 82, No. 

(6) mdnttt " remains ”. Aram. KTRVX for mdnet 
“ resembles ”. 

(7) tar “ across ”, Aram. LSD for turr “ fresh ”, Draxt i 


Asorlk, 1. 

(8) uzltan “ go out ”, Aram. YXPQ “ go out ” for 
ozltan “ injure ”, see MM., 1. 35. 

(9) an “ that ”, Aram. ZK, for an “ other ”. 


(10) _M)A) e “ this ”, Aram. HX', for e “ optative particle 
II. The mask forms part of a word. 

(1) xi'aparlh “ goodness ” beside SR., 4, 30. 

(•2) nist “lowest'', «^+the symbol for sat “hundred”, 

Nyberg, Ililfsbuch, p. 43 = MX., ed. Andreas, p. 16, 1. 6. 

(3) ndmxvdst, Aram. SM — beside 
Az., 4, 6. 

(4) Kar SMak — Kdrndmak, Nyberg. Hilfsbuch, p. 1, 

1. 1. 


(5) da.stkart “ a property ”, Kn., 4. 19. 

(6) pnssoxv “ answer”, MX.. 2. 170, for 

III. Semitic mask with '■ plionetic complement ’ prefix or suffix. 

(1) nSM ndm “ name ”, MM.. 1. 28 ; SR., 1. 48, No. 1. 

(2) kM^isdn = keidn ' who to them , SR., 5. 48, 
No. 2. 

(3) MNc = Jiai, SR., 1. 48, No. 1. 

(4) With Iranian ‘‘ mask ” d-dpyr-r diper, after 

FP., p. 89, was no longer clear. 
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(5) z-zanidnak for zumdn with the short z, West, 

Av. Stud. Zatsparm, § 9. 

TV. Confusion due to later pronunciation of the Iranian words. 


(1) -u^ be for pat — both pronounced ba. 


(2) pa,?, Aram. ’HR after ”, for 
JN., iii, 6 : the MSS. vary between the two. 

(3) Confusion of kd " when ”, Aram. 

“ who ”, Aram. diA’I’ and with kfi 


pus, Aram. BRH, 

’MT with ke 
that, where ” — all 


pronounced later (ki, ku, ka) ki. 

On Yazdau see Marquart, Adlna, §§ 45-6. 

37. wie/miaii “guest”. The "guest in the body ” 

is a favourite expression. -Pahl. Comm, to Y. 31. 6c (Spiegel, p. 134) 
cand-fS Vahman pat tan mehmdn " as long as Vahman is a guest in 
the body ”. MX., 21. 13, Paz. vas har druz pa tan odum mahma band, 
kus haci vahl 6 tan na haland “ And in his body all the Druz are guests 
so far that they allow no goodne.ss into the body ”. Pahl. mHimdn, 
NPers. mihndn guest ” < *inaWman-, cf. Av. maedana-, Pahl. 
mehan dwelling-place ”, Afg. menu " habitation ”, Morgenst., 
Et. Voc., p. 44. The Afg. nudnia " guest ”. Morgenst., Et. The., p. 44, 
is apparently uncertain. It is po.ssibly < *maib>nan- < *maidmnn-. 
The endmg -ma {-nia) possibly preserves the old nom. form *-md. 
The Sogd. (Buddh.) ’znr, (Man.) ’zrv’ (Lentz, Die Stellung lesu, 
p. 71) is, in the same way, from the nom. *zruvd = “ Zurvan ” in 
the Manich., but translating " Brahma ” in the Buddhist texts. 
Pahl. and MPT. zurvan is from the acc. *zruvdnarn. So Bang’s question 
can be answered, Tiirkische Turfan-Texte, ii, p. 10, No. 1, SBAW., 
1929. The Uigur has cizrua, Mongolian dsrua (or dsrun). See further 
§ 47 infra on Saha rrlntan-. 


38. VIS “the Great Hou.se”, u.sually named after a real 
or fictitious ancestor ; the Haxamani.siya House (Achaemenians) 
or the Spitama House {Z-LTapag in Ktesias). See Herzfeld, Arch. 
Mitt., ii. p. 30 f., i, 145, No. 1. Hence the iTsd.pudra-, AIW., 1455 
as title of a member of a vi.s, already in Aram. Pap. Xf]'; 

“• sons of the house ’. MPT. vijsprh’n, rijsduxt’n, *vispuJirun, visduxidn, 
Sal., Man. St., p. 33, 11. 17, 18. 

40. dahlk . Freiman on Pandnamak, §34, WZK3I., 

20, 271, has discus.sed thi.s word, which is known only to Av. and Paid. 
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Av. dahika-, dahakn-, A/Tl’.. 704, dat ahmi )undne zdijnnte dnhakdca 
murakdca “ and in this house are born - I — and — ? — ■ (Daevish 
creatures) 1’., 11, 6. Duhdka- is the name (or epithet) of the Ah', 
a mythological dragon, who plays a great part, in human form, in 

Iranian saga. In the Pandnamak, § 34,Freiman reads dahiklk 
to the Av. passage the Pahl. Comm, gives read by Neryosang 

as daxsak " mark ”. Etymologically dahn- sugge.sts Saka dahn- 
" man ” in contrast to " woman ”, Ah, P27. 5 ; 125. 38 ; 131. 29. etc. 
hidaha- " good man ”, and the tribal name Adoi in Herodotus, i. 125. 
and Avestan ddhliunn dahyumim Dahian provinces”, Yt., 13. 144 
(A/IF., 744), Ind. Bund., 15. 29, ddy (SBE., v, 59), /m;;. Bd.. p. 107. 1. 1. 
ddh On the Indian side correspond 8kr. dasu-, da.syu- in form, 

but with evil connotation "foreigners”, therefore dangerous men. 
It is clear that daha- could take on a derogatory sense, and in this 
way it Ls possible to connect Av. dahaka-, dakdka-. Pahl. *daklk. 
Is it possible also to refer to *daha- the Arm. Iw. dahic, -irpaKrcop. 
oTTeKovXdrojp, virrjpeTgs, " executioner,’ with the Syriac Iw. dh-s 
lictor, satelles ”, HAG., 133 ? 

40. apurndy " not fully grown, youth ”. Here *purna- " full ”, 
with -rn- preserved, but purr ” full ” as karr " deaf " ; -dy- < *dyu-, 
Gy. Av. dynv- “ duration ” (only dyi, A/IF.. 333), Skr. ityu-, surviving 
in Sogd. (Buddh.) ”yh *dija, DS.. 76 (see Benveniste, Gram. Sogd., 
ii, 177). Pitrndyih '' being of adult age ”, Bthl.. SR.. 5. 17. The com- 
pound is known already in the Av. puOmhe apirmdyao.s, N., 54, 
NPers. burnd, Pahl. apurndyak, -Ik. 

41. aparmdnd "privilege”, see Bthl.. SR.. 5. 3 f., 48 f. Paz. 
aivarmnd : aparmdnd in juristic sense of a special type of inheritance, 
SR., 5, 19. In jy. Frag., iii (Modi. p. 17). occurs frotmdnd 
" sin ” : hac hnr rinds ut frotmdnd i reit puhreeet " refrain from all 
injury and sinfulness.” 

43. ap<ir " booty ’. verbal noun to apurtan " carry off , *up'i- 
hurtan (see FP., 80). The Pahl. Comm, to Av. haznltlsea has hue apar. 
AIW., 1799, and ap>ar. aparak translate Av. hazamhan- "robber’ , 
A/IF., 1799. Paz. apar " booty apardan " carry off Mx. Gloss.. 
pp. 13-14. For the form *bdra- cf. marak, mar " number ", bar " fruit 
Hereto ilPT. srg (M.. 32. 9) ’vn sfsyr nyr cym ’<■ srg 'stft " O goodly 
sword, which for me in afflicting *grief . . ." : *sarag. Arm. Iw. asxar 
" lamentation ", Pahl. vitarak. vitarg " passage ", Y.Av. stara- 
" sin ", -kara. -bnra ; xraru- " wound ". 
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44. sturg ut ntzd, see Sal.. Nachtrdge, s.v. rvzd. sturg < *sturak, 

cf. Pahl. vastrak " garment -WTitten Gloss., 243) 

vastarg, Paz. vastarg, gastarg, MX. Gloss., 86, 210, Patl. marg death ” 
< *marl:u, Av. mahrka-, cf. Sogd. (Buddh.) mrch death ”, hut Pahl. 
marah “ number ”, written It therefore appears that -rak, -rk 

are alike changed to -rg, but with exceptions ; whereas -rg remains 
in N.W. dial., but is -rv in S.W. XPers. mury “ bird ”, Pahl. murv, 
see Junker, Wdrter u. Sachen, 1929. To sturg < *sturak or *starak, 
NPers. saturg {si-, su-) quarrelsome ”. 

ruzd, MPT. rvzd “ greedy ”, NPers. razd " glutton ", razad {sic, 

Steingass) “ voracious ”. Salemann, loc. cit., — jJj. 

45. pat apdyast i xves “ for their own needs Husr., 5, api-mn 
her pat apdyast i xves estdt “ and they had treasure according to their 
needs ”. 

46. be kd . . . enyd otherwise ”. For the definitive 

reading of this Pahl. word we are indebted to Herzfeld, Paikuli, p. 132, 
No. 63 ; MP. Inscript. (Parsik) ’yny’ with the final rdi/ certain. Paz. 
aind, MX., 9. 6, etc. : euyd, cf. Y.Av. ainyat ‘‘except”, hence < 
*anydd, cf. Pahl. d, § 33 supra, < *dd. 

47. riyahrih “defilement”. Paz. ridr'i, rydrl. MX.. 2. 184, etc., 
to Pahl. ritan, NPers. rldau. Bal. riyay, 0.ss. Uyun cacare ”, Av. 
ray-, AlW., 1511, irimant- < *rhiia-tiianl-. AUW, 1.5‘29, " mit Unrat 
angefiillt ”, MPT. ryymn, rym. Pahl. reman (Paz. rlmanl, MX., 62. 
27), NPers. rhn. Bal. rem. Afg. rima. To the suffix cf. MPT. zyvhr, 

*zJvahr. Pahl. guhr Arm, Iw. gohnr. NPers. gohur, Arab. 

Iw. jauhar “ es.sence ”, arc probably • *garaera, giadra (the Pahl. 
spelling with -nh- is naturally not com lu.sivc) to k\.'^ gav-, AIW., 504. 
gunaoiti er verschafft ’ . To this word belong Saka gvdni " Wesen ", 
.. 109. 36. girinn- ' existing , hugvdna-, Yajruech.. 42a, 44a, 41h. and 
gvira " they exist in Such Doc., 55 : — 

ysnya d rry mdnijsu kyi hva hva grlrn " born of such as exist l)v 
them.selves ”. 

lor hra hva *hratah hvaltih cf. hvati hva. A .. 176. 2 .Vv. scald, 
Pahl. real NPers. xml, Sogd. ylu: *rutd (Benveniste, Gram. 

Sogd.. ii. 119). Hence Yedic gotrd- {RV.. 2. 23. 18 (214) gdcdin gotrdm) 
'■ .stall " has probably been influenced by gne- " ox ”. To the verb 
ray- belongs also Saka rrlman-. nom. sing, rrlmi. acc. plur. rrlma. 
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instr. plur. rnmanyau ” impurity ”, rrimajsa- “ blemislxed ”, 
arrlmajsa- “ umblemished ” < *renMn-, PaU. reman “ impurity 
see Leumann, Supplet., 192, whose etymology is too dependent on 
Sanskrit.^ With -I- < e, rrlman- is to be kept distinct from tcei’man- 
'■ eye ” < *casman-. Nom. sing, rrimi is probably < *rrima, neut. 
nom. sing, of -ynan ” stem ”, cf. on Pahl. mehndn, § 37 supra. 

50. “ sureties ” : pnssoxv < *pati-sahva{n)- (1) “ speaking 

in reply ”, (2) “ speaking for ”. Cf. Saka patihvdna-. Mait. Sam., 92, 
“ Zuweisung ”. The converse to the second meaning seems to have 
been expressed by *abi-sahva(H)- preserved in Arm. Iw. osox ” litigatore. 
accusatore, nemico ” (Ciakciak). osoxem ‘‘ to be at law ” (Bedrossian). 
This word has not yet apparently been noticed in Pahl. texts. 
Bartholomae had met this word passoxv, pdsoxv “ surety ” frequently 
in the Matikan i hazar Datastan, bnt failed to recognize it in the 
unusual spelling. In SR., 4, p. 6, he gave the meaning “ Biirge ”, 

and on p. 19 the variant forms. These forms 
contain a scriptio plena of the v : p’svxv, which disguises the word. 
For this spelling cf. MPT. ’vx, ox " world ”, Pahl. axv. MPT. psvx 
passox and frvx farrox, ZAIW., 47. So in Pazand oxi, aoxi = Pahl. 
■’IPO’ world of ” beside Paz. axnw, plur. ; see Bthl., WZKM., 25, 
pp. 395-6. 

50. dp iocfsn “stream of river (or of water)”. DP. reads 

dp tacandn streams of river ” or dp ul tacandn " river and streams ”. 
For dp = “ river ” cf. pat bdr i dp i Ddtijd '' on the bank of the river 
Datya ”. 

51. hanzdpi'sn iit apasdrisn " bringing to an end and quenching ”. 
Modi's MSS. have 

For hanzdp- cf. MPT. hnzft. hnzft ‘’ended, completed”, 
Sal.. Mayi. St., p. 85, but hnz'm'i/ " you will assemble " ; zap- causative 
to -zap- < *gap-{gafi-) beside *gom-. NPers. anjdm " end ”, Pahl. 
hanzdm. Jud. Pens, anjdftan " to bring to an end". 51P. hanzdftan. 
hanzdmenltdn (Marquart, Adlna, § 10). 

^ Saka ttima- “ seed ” •< cf. siijn- * ' *saytla " learnt ” i.-' to ke connected 

with Sogd. (Buddh.) ty))i- “ seed". *tnym- <C *tuym~ to OPers. [Tolman, 

.4nc, Pfrs. Lexicon. 91. is ■wrong in comparing CiOrntaxma . name of a Sagartian rebel, 
and hence dialectical form with -zm^. In South-Western Persian -xm- > -hm- > rn. 
cf. XPers. mardum = MPT. mrtvhm. Sogd. mrtym-^. Av. tnoxman-. Pahl. idxm, MPT. 
tvxm "seed", XPers. tuxm (X.W. dial. form). Leumann’s *{ak-^man- is needless, 
loc. cit., 192. 
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To apasdrisn, afsdrisn cf. Iran. Bd., 214. 1. 12 (Alaksandar kesar) 
. . . vas marak dtaxs apasdrt Alexander Caesar . . . extinguished a great 
number of fires”. Pahl. Comm. apasdrJtan to Av.frdvaydit “he should 
extinguish”, A/IF., 1407. Cf. NPers. afsdrdan “press, constrain” 
and Oss. dfsdrun, dfsarin “ auftreten, drangen ”, Miller, Grand. 
Iran. Phil., Anhang, p. 57, 31 (otherwise), 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Arch. Mitt. : Herzfeld, Arckneologische Mitleilungen avs Iran, 1929. 

A/ir. : Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches ^yorterbnch, 1904. 

ZAIW . : Chr. Bartholomae, Zuin altiranischen Worterbuch. 1906. 

Sachau : Aram. Papyri u. Ostraka, 1911. 

H.4.G. : Huhschmann, Armenische Grammntik, Teil i, 1897. 

SBE. : Sacred Bookn of the East. 

Morg., Et. Voc. Pashto ; Morgenstierne, Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto, 1927. 
WZKM. : Wier>er Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 

Anc. Pers. Lexicon : Tolraan, Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts, 1908. 

BSL. : Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistigue. 

Grand. Iran. Phil. : Grundriss der Irantschen Philologie. 

Bull. ASP. : Bulletin de I'.Academie des Sciences St.-Peterbourg. 

Zcgl. S. : Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. 

Pah LA VI 

Ind. Bd. : Indian Bundahisn (tran.sl. SBE., v), ed. Ju.sti. 

Iran. Bd. : Iranian Bundahisn. ed. .Anklesaria. 

Pahl. T. : Pahlaci Texts, ed. J. M. Jamasp-.-tsana, 1913. 

.iz. : “ Ayatkar i Zareran ” in Pahl. Texts. 1-16 ; ed. Pagliaro, “ Eendiconti della 
R. -Aocademia Nationale,’’ Roma, 192.5. 

M.U. ; Bartholomae, Zur Kenntnis der M itleliranischen Mundarten, i-vi, Heidelberg. 
Mir. St. : Bartholomae. ' Mitteliraniache Studien,” i-vi. in WZKM. 

,4 I . : Artdy I Iraz hdinak, ed. Haug and Jamaspji .tsa, 1872. 

A I . Gloss. : Artdy 1 irdz Xdmak Glossary, see .4 V. 

SB. : Bartholomae, Zum sasanidischen Recht, i-v, Heidelberg. 

Zur Etym . : Bartholomae, Zur Etymologic u. Wortbddung, Heidelberg, 1919. 

Hu.sr. : King Husrar and his Boy. ed. Unvala. 

IJdd. Denlk : Ildtastdn i denik, ed. .Anklesaria. 

FP. : Frahang i Pahlai ik. ed. H. .Junker, 1912. 

Pahl. Psal. : Pahlaci Psalter. 

Xyb.. Hilfdj, : H. Nyberg. Hdfdjurh des Pehleri, 1928. 

Kn. : Kdrndmak i .irtaxier i Papakdn. 

.4!'. .'^lud. : .kcesta. Pahlaci and Ancient Persian Studies. 1904. 

JA . : Jdmdyp Xuinak, ei 1. J. J. .Modi. 

-1/A'. : Menvke Xrnt. 

Ti'rf-lx Middle Ie.^xiax 

Sal., Man. .St.: C. Salemann. '' Manichaeische Studien,” Mem. Acad Sc St Pet, 
1908. 

“ ^'achtrage zum Glossar,” Bull. Acad. Set. St. Pet., 

Lentz, Die Stdlung lesu : Lentz u. Waldsehmidt, ' ■ Die .Stellung lesu im Mamchaismus,” 
-4B.4ir.. 1926. 
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Marquart, Actina in Ungar. Jahrbuch, 1927. 

Tedesco, fjialektologk Monde. Oriental, 15. Dialektologie der W estiranischen 
Turjantexte. 


SOGDIAN 

Frag,: Fragments-, Dhuta : Dhuta-TexI ; Dhyana Dhydna-Text ; I’A'. : Vimala- 
kirtinirdesa Sutra : in Reichelt, Die Soghdischen Ilandschriflenreste des 
Britischen Museums, 1928. 

DS. : “ Dirghanakha Sutra,” ed. Gauthiot, Mem. Sor. Ling., 17, 1912. 
tv. : ” Vessantara-dataka,” ed. Gauthiot, Journ. Asiat., 1912. 

Oram. Sogd. : E.ssai de Grammaire Sogdienne, i-ii, Gauthiot and Benveniste. 

SCE. : Sutra des Causes et des Effets, ed. Benveniste. 

ST . : Soghdische Texte, i. F. W. K., Muller, .4B.4 IF., 1913. 

Saka 

Sacu Doc . : ed. S. Konow, in Two Medieval Documents from Tun-Huang, 1929. 
Bhadrak S. : Saka Fersions of the Bhadrakalpikd Sutra, ed. Konow, 1929. 

Vajracch. : Vajracchedikd. ed.K.ono'v,', in Hoernle’s Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Literature. 

For E. Leutnann's works : — 

Ij. = Zur uordarischen Sprache u. Literatur, 1912. 

-V. = Buddhistische Literatur, Sordarisch u. Deutsch, i, 1920. 

Mait. Sam. = Maitreya Sainiti, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, 1919. 

Suppletiv. = " Snppietivvresen” im Nordarischen, Zeiis. fur vgl. Sprachforsckung, 
1930. 


Note of Correction to § 28 . — The emendations proposed are un- 
necessary. The words are from coh- '‘to agitate”, coBak 

“ agitated ”, coSenatid “they agitate ”. cohlket 

is agitated, cf. Sanskrit codayati. For the meaning, Iran. Bund. 152, 10, 
dp .. . pat coS/sw ut cust saspet ‘‘the water tosses in agitation”. 

Against a = *vizand is also the regidar spelling vizand. 




TWO J/ALAY LETTEES FEOAI TEEXATE IN THE 
AIOLUCCAS, WEITTEN IN 1521 AND 1522 

Edited and translated C. 0. Blagdex 

(PLATES I AND II) 

^^HE two letters ndtk which this article is concerned were written 
in the name of Sultan Abu Hayat of Ternate. when he was about 
7 years old. and are of peculiar interest as being, perhaps, the oldest 
Malay letters extant. The first, which is catalogued under the 
reference Gavetas 15-16-38 in the Lisbon archives known as Torre 
do Tombo. appears to have been written between 27th April and 
8th November, 1521. The second, preserved in tlie same archives 
under the reference Gavetas 15-15-7. was probably written early in 
the following year. These conclusions are based on what is known 
from other sources about the history of the Moluccas in this period, 
combined with the internal evidence of the letters tliemselves. 
Unfortunate!}' their style betrays the fact that they were not written 
by a ilalay. but by some scribe (or, as seems more likely, two scribes) 
probably indigenous to Ternate and certainly very imperfectly 
acquainted with the IMalay language. These documents, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as typical of the Malay epistolary style of the 
period. The handwriting is good, but the plates hardly do it justice, 
because the rotographs were produced in a poor light and under 
ebSicuities, aggravated in the case of the second letter by its being 
on yellow paper, and therefore the reproductions have not come out 
as well as could have been wished. In the first letter part of the lower 
left-hand corner is missing, causing the loss of a few words. 

The spelling of the letters is, of course, archaic ; but it is not very 
consistent and is full of irregularities. The style and grammar are 
bad, the order of the words appears to have been influenced by the 
syntax of the quite alien local language of Ternate. and the meaning 
is therefore often ambiguous or obscure. My tentative translations 
sometimes conflict with the apparent literal sense of the original, 
and represent what, from the known facts of the case, I consider the 
WTiter must have meant to say, though he did not say it correctly or 
plainly. B\it it is only too probable that some of my renderings, being 
conjectural, are also wrong. 

For the discoverv of these letters, for the photographic copies of 
them, for a translation of the Portuguese version of the second letter, 
which has been preserved with the Malay original in the Lisbon 
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archives, and for all the collateral information hearing on the contents 
of the letters and explaining the circumstances under which they 
were written, I am indebted to Father G. Sclmrhamnicr, 8.J., of Bonn. 
His intimate acquaintance with the Portuguese and other sources 
for the history of the Moluccas (a list of which will be found at the end 
of this article) has alone enabled me to make some sort of sense out of 
these letters ; and for his invaluable assistance in all these respects 
I hereby express my hearty thanks. The following statement of facts 
is based on notes he has kindly supplied. 

The relations of the Portuguese with the Moluccas began almost 
immediatelv after their conquest of Malacca in 1511. In fact, this 
concjue.st was really a .step towards the capture, amongst other things, 
of the valuable spice trade for which those distant islands had long 
been celebrated. Soon after the conquest, therefore, Affonso de 
Albuquerque sent Antonio de Abreu and Francisco Serrao, with the 
Nakhoda Ismael as their guide, to discover the route to Banda and 
the other spice islands (Barros, pp. 583M:). On his return from Banda. 
Serrao was shipwrecked at the island of '' Luco Pino ", which repre- 
sents Xusa Penyu, as Barros says the name means " turtle island " 
(ibid., pp. 589-90 ; cf. also Tiele. pp. 350-7 ; Correa, ii, p. 710 ; and 
Gabriel Rebello. pp. 200-1). The island is said by Barros to be not 
very far from Amboina. 

This is the event mentioned at the beginning of the first letter. 
Barros (pp. 590-2) merely says that pirates came to the turtle island 
in quest of booty, that people of 'V'eranula (Seran, Ceram) attacked 
the shipwrecked men, and such of the Amboina people as harboured 
them, and that Ternate and Tidore vied with one another in trying 
to get the shipwrecked European soldiers to enter their service. The 
Sultan of Ternate at this time was Bayan Sirrullah, whom Barros 
calls Cachil Boleife, ” a man advanced in years, of great abilitv, and 
regarded by the Muhammadans almo.st as a prophet. " He adds that 
this Sultan sent about a thousand men, under tlie leadership of Cachil 
Coliba, to fetch Serrao. Accordmg to Rebello (p. 201), the Sultan sent 
his brother Cachil Vaidua, who was the chief kitsis (that is the principal 
religious official, possibly the mufti). Barros .savs that the Sultan of 
Ternate sent ten ships, and the Sultan of Tidore seven, of the kind 
known as konik'ini'--. According to Correa, a less reliable authoritv 
Ternate only sent two ship.s. 

It was in 1512 that Serrao, with Xakhoda Ismael, arrived at 
Ternate. Serrao .stayed there, and Ismael sailed with a cargo of cloves 
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for Malacca, but was shipwrecked in Java. The Captain of Malacca 
sent Joao Lopez Alvim to his aid, and after his return despatched 
Antonio de Miranda d'Azevedo with a fleet to the Moluccas to get 
cloves. The Sidtans of Ternate and Tidore vied with one another in 
procuring cloves for him ; each of them was trying to get the support 
of the European strangers, and when Azevedo set out on his return 
journey to Malacca, both gave him letters for King Manuel (Barros. 
p. 598). Translations of the letter of Sultan Bayan Sirrullah to 
King Manuel and of another to the Captain of Malacca are preserved 
in the Lisbon archives (Torre do Tombo, Gavetas 15-4-1 and 15-15-29 
respectively), and it seems possible that the Malay original of the 
former letter may still exist among the ” Arabic " manuscripts 
preserved under the heading “ Manuscriptos da Casa dos Tratados " 
in the same archives. The Portuguese translation of the letter to 
King Manuel contains the note, “ Translation of the red letter." 
Presumably the original was written on the yellow paper used in the 
Malayan region by princes, as in the case of our second letter. The 
translations of Sultan Bayan Sirrullah's letters contain no dates, but 
internal evidence shows that the letters were written in 1514, as it is 
mentioned that this was the first time that the Sultan addressed a 
letter to the Portuguese. 

When King Manuel received the Sultan’s letter he despatched with 
the fleet of the year 1517 a letter to the Viceroy of India, directing him 
to send a competent person to the Moluccas in order to build a fort 
there. Accordingly D. Tristao de Meneze.s was sent and in 1519 con- 
veyed King Manuel's replies to the Sultans of Ternate and Tidore. 
There is a reference to this in the second paragraph of our first letter. 
As, however, the Sultans of Ternate, Tidore, and Bachian disputed 
amongst themselves as to which of them should have the privilege 
of getting the fort built in his territory, Menezes took no further action 
in that matter, but left with his ship and four junks full of cloves for 
Banda, in order to ship nutmegs there, and so return to JIalacca 
(first letter, line 8 seq.). Three of the junks, namely tho.se in charge of 
Francisco Serriio, Simao Correa, and Duarte (I'Aco.sta, were, 
however, separated from the rest of Menezes' fleet by a storm, and, as 
on his arrival at Banda in April. 1520, he ditl not find them there, he 
turned back to Ternate, M’hcre he met Serrao, and was compelled to 
stay himself on accomit of the advanced state of the season (Barros, 
pp. 597-G03). Simao Correa's junk had been driven by the storm to 
Bachian, and he had to stay there (ibid., p. 603). 
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At this time the Sultan of Jailolo. whose name, according to 
Pigafetta (p. 133, cf. Koelliker. p. 197) was Jiissii, was an old man, 
and the Sultan of Bachian. Ala-ud-din (Barros. p. 601), was 70 years 
old (Pigafetta, p. 143). Both of them, being jealous of Ternate, which 
was an ally of Portugal, eventually sided with Tidore and the 
Castilians (Pigafetta, loc. cit.). Near the end of the monsoon, Simao 
Correa begged Menezes to come to Bachian to help him and the six 
or seven Portuguese who were there with him. Menezes left for 
Bachian, but as he took the view that the Sultan of Bachian was in 
the wrong in the matter of his differences with Correa and failed to 
get the Sultan to surrender some fugitive Muslim slaves, a conflict 
broke out between the native inhabitants and the Portuguese 
of Correa's junk, which ended ui the death of all the Portuguese 
save one. A contrary wind that immediately set in made it impossible 
for Menezes to land, so that he could not avenge the death of his 
friends and had to go on to Amboina and Malacca (Barro.s, pp. 603-5). 
Joao de Lourousa, who went over to the Castilians, reported to them 
that the cause of the conflict was the misconduct of the Portumiese 

O 

towards the wives of the natives, and even those of the Sultan, of 
Bachian (Pigafetta, p. 132, Koelliker, p. 196). 

In the first half of the year 1521 Francisco Serrao and Sultan 
Bayan Sirrullah of Ternate both died ; but as to the manner of their 
deaths there are several varymg accounts. One of these is contained 
in the 11, 13-15 of our first letter. Pigafetta (p. 127) gives a different 
version. He writes : M'hen we arrived here " (that is, at Tidore) 
■■ eight months had not elapsed since a certain Portuguese, Francisco 
Serrano, had died in Tarenate. He was captain-general of the King of 
Tarenate when he was making war on the King of Tadore ; and he 
acted .so .strenuously that this king was compelled to give hi.s daughter 
in marriage to the King of Tarenate. who also received as hostages 
about all the sons of the chief men of Tadore. Peace was then made. 
. . . But the King of Tadore never forgave Serrano m his heart ; and 
he having come .several years later to Tadore to traffic in cloves, the 
king had him poisoned with some betel leaves " (presumably some 
poison was niixeil with the betel, the Italian original has “ il Re lo 
fece avvelenarc nelle foglie di l)eter') “.so that he survived hardlv 
four days. " barros (p. 610. cf p. 649) .says that .Scmio died about the 
same time as Magellan, who was killed in 24th April, 1.521. After 
mentioning some other matters concerning berrao. Pigafetta (p. 128) 
proceeds ; “ Ten days after the death of Serrano, the King of Tarenate, 
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named Eaja Abuleis, drove out from his kingdom his son-in-law, the 
King of Bachian, whose wife, the daughter of the King of Tarenate, 
came to Tarenate under the pretext of concluding peace and gave him 
(her father) such a poison that he only survived two days." 

According to Rebello (pp. 201, 205 ; cf. Correa, ii, p. 713), peace 
was made while Menezes was still at Ternate. At a banquet in con- 
nection with that event the Sultan of Tidore poisoned both Serrao 
and the Sultan of Ternate. Serrao died of the poison, but the Sultan 
of Ternate, though he became ill, did not die at once. According to 
Barros (p. 610) the Sultan was poisoned a few days after the death of 
Serrao by some Muhammadans concerned in the clove trade. He adds 
(pp. 611-12): “ When Cachil Boleife, King of Ternate. felt that his death 
was nearing, as he was leaving two sons, the elder being Bohaat, aged 
seven, and another named Dayalo, and seven bastards ... he appointed 
the queen, a daughter of Sultan Almancor of Tidore. to be regent 
. . . and in his will he recommended her and his successor and all the 
chiefs to endeavour to secure our friendship . . . and he called them to 
him and recommended them ... to value highly the friendship of 
the Portuguese, for they would defend them against their foes." De 
Brito (Alguns Documentos, p. 495) says that in 1523 his successor, 
Abu Hayat, was eight or nine years old. 

On 8th November, 1521, the Victoria and Trinidad, two vessels 
of Magellan's fleet, arrived at Tidore (Pigafetta. p. 124 ; cf. KoeUiker, 
p. 186). These are the two ships referred to in 1. 4 of the second letter. 
Al-Mansur, the Sultan of Tidore, who at this time was upwards of 
55 years old, visited them and at once proclaimed himself to be for 
ever a vassal of Castile (Pigafetta, p. 126). On 17th December the 
Castilians gave him “ some pieces of artillery, that is some arquebuses 
. . . and some of our swivel guns " [verzij " with four barrels of gun- 
powder " (ibid., p. 143). On the following day, when preparations were 
being made for the departure of the two ships, the three Sultans — 
of Tidore, Bacliian, and Jailolo — were all present (ibid., p. 144). 
The Victoria actually left on 21st December, leavmg the Trinidad, 
which was leakv, behind at Tidore. On 6th May, 1523, Antonio de 
Brito wrote from Ternate to King John III of Portugal, that the 
Castilians had left a gunner with artillery at Tidore in order to help 
the Sidtan against the Portugue.se, continidng : " vendiam bombardas, 
espyngardas, bestas, espadas, dardos c polvora," i.e. they sold (them) 
mortars, muskets, crossbows, swords, arrows, and gunpowder 
(Alguns documentos, pp. 464-5). With all this may be compared the 
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corresponding passage in 1!. 8-9 of the second letter. The Trinidad 
eventually left Tidore on 6th April, 1522 (Koelliker, p. 209), from which 
it is clear that the second letter was written before that date. It 
mentions the departure of one ship. i.e. the Victoria, in the month of 
Muharram. which began that year on Lst December, 1521. The 
translation of the letter made at Malacca and dated 28th August, 1522, 
is another piece of e^’idence as to its date. 

The translator. Alvaro Fernandez, was perhaps the same man who 
on 30th December, 1520, wrote from Cannanore to King John III 
(Alguns documentos, pp. 448-54) and was mestere ’ of Goa from 1552 
(Schurhammer, Ceylon zur Zeit BhucarieJca Baku s, Leipzig, 1928, 
p. 620). His translation is a somewhat free one, which is not surprising 
in view of the peculiarities of the original, but it has seemed worth 
while to append an English version of it for comparison. This has been 
made from a German translation supplied by Father Schurhammer. 
Jorge de Albuquerque, whose signature is imder the note at the end 
of the Portuguese translation, sailed to India in 1512, as captain of a 
ship, and was at once appointed Captain of Cochin. Subsequently 
he had two spells of ofi&ce at Malacca, where he was captain at the 
time the translation was made. 

With regard to the transcripts of the two letters, I must state 
that I have not attempted in my Romanized versions to reconstruct 
contemporary prommeiation, which is insufficiently known. Con- 
sequently, when no particular vowel is indicated, I have followed 
modern standards, and therefore frequently written the neutral vowel 
(e) in places where it is quite possible that some other sound was used 
four centuries ago. 


I 

Raja Sultan Abu flayat surat datang ka-pada mama Raja 
Port'Ukal raja (be)sar al-durua ‘alam (2) .semuha-nya tuwan basar 
karana dahulu Raja Portukal manyuroh Frangshisko Sera datang 
dari Muluku (3) binasa dari Ambun maka Raja Meluku semuha-nya 
dengar Feringgi ada bina.sa dari And)un maka Raja (4) Tedore dan 
Jailolo di-suroh Ambun semuha-nya berhimpah mau bunoh pada 
Frangshisko Sera (5) maka Raja Ternateh dengar di-suroh saudara 
duwa membawah perauh tuchoh buah di-ambil Frang.sliisko Serra (6) 
membawah ka-Ternate maka nageri Ternat? saperti nageri Portukal 
maka Raja Portukal suroh karawal (7) membawah surat datang pada 
Raja Ternate karawal dan herta dan lashkar aserahkan pada tangan 
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Raja (8) Ternate maka jong Ternate dan karawal balayar ka-Melaka 
musim kasip dayam di-Bajakan inaka Tedore dan Jailolo di-suroli 
(9) Raja Bajahan bunob pada orang Feringgi dayam di-Bajahan lierta 
dan lashkar semuha-nya di-rampas maka Raja Ternate (10) dengar 
maka Raja Ternate kata bagimana Raja Portnkal jong dan harta dan 
laslikar aseratikan pada tangan (11) kita mari-Iah jong ban berta dan 
lasbkar kita surob kembalek ka-Melaka jika tiada kembalek Raja 
(12) Portnkal jong dan berta dan lasbkar tiada kembalek beparang- 
lab pada Raja Bajahan maka Raja Bajahan pun (13) badir-lah senjatah 
Tedore dan Jailolo pim serta Bajahan semuba-nya lengkap-lah 
Tedore dan Jailolo Bajahan (14) lekas surob anak perempuan itu 
anak Raja Bajahan dalam Raja Ternate perempuan itu k ’seb maka 
dapat di-beri-nya rachu(n) (15) maka wafa'at Raja Ternate dabulu 
Raja TMore surob jemput membawah Frangsbisko Serra ka-Tedore 
beri minum waktu (16) itu di-beri rach(un) maka datang ka-rumah 
empat hari sakit mati berapa bari . . . Raja mati maka (17) ia waktu 
mati itu Raja Abu Hayat aserahkan dari-pada mama Raja Portnkal 
kara(na) . . . Ternate pelabuwan (18) Raja Portnkal karana Tedore 
dan Jailolo dan Bajahan bagi berta Raja Portnkal beparang pada 
Te[rnate] . . . (kembalek) (19) mama kaseb lekas tbulong pada Ternate 
surat ini saperti kita membawah baik ja(hat). 

I 

Letter of Sultan xVbu Hayat to his uncle the King of Portugal, 
the (great () king of the whole (2) world, the great lord. Because 
formerly the King of Portugal ordered Francisco Serrao to come to 
the Moluccas, (3) (and he) came to grief at Ainboina, and all the 
Rajas of the Moluccas heard that Europeans had come to grief at 
Amboina, the Rajas (4) of Ticlore and Jailolo ordered all Ainboina 
(to assemble together () in order to slay Francisco Serrao, (o) Mhen 
the Raja of Ternate heard it, he ordered two brothers (of his) to take 
seven ships and fetch Francisco Serriio (6) and bring him to Ternate. 
So the coimtry of Ternate (was) even as the country of Portugal. 
And the King of Portugal ordered a caravel (7) to bring a letter to 
the Raja of Ternate, to deliver the caravel, goods and soldiers into 
the hands of the Raja (8) of Ternate. xVnd the junks (from i) Ternate 
and the caravel sailed for Malacca at the close of the monsoon (and) 
stopped at Bachian. Then (the Rajas of) Tidore and Jailolo ordered 
(9) the Raja of Bachian to kill the Europeans stopping at Bachian 
and the goods and soldiers were all seized. (lt>) Mhen the Raja of 
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Ternate heard it, he said : " How shall the junks, goods and soldiers 
of the King of Portugal be delivered into our hands ? (11) Come, let 

us order the junks, goods and soldiers to return to Malacca. If the 
junks, goods and soldiers of the King (12) of Portugal do not return, 
there will be war with the Raja of Bachian." The Raja of Bachian 
too (13) was furnished with weapons. Tidore and Jailolo also, together 
with Bachian, were all equipped. Tidore, Jailolo. and Bachian (14) 
quickly gave orders to a young woman, a daughter of the Raja of 
Bachian, whom the Raja of Ternate loved, and she succeeded in giving 
him poison, (15) so that the Raja of Ternate died. Previously the 
Raja of Tidore ordered Francisco Serrao to be invited and brought to 
Tidore and given drink. On that occasion (16) he was given poison, 
and going home was sick for four days and died. Some days . , . 
the Raja died. (17) At the time of his death he entrusted Raja Abu 
Hayat to his uncle the King of Portugal. (For ?) . . . Ternate is a port 
(18) of the King of Portugal, because Tidore, Jailolo and Bachian, for 
the goods of the King of Portugal, are making war against (Ternate) 
. . . (return ?). (19) Let my (loving ?) uncle speedily help Ternate ! 
This letter is as if we brought good (and bad ?) . . . 


Notes on th° Text and Translation of the First Letter ; the references 

being to the lines. 

1. “ Letter of Sultan Abu Hayat, the te.xt, contrary to Malay 
idiom, but in conformity with the language of Ternate, here puts 
the possessive before the thing qualified by it. So also in 1. 10, and 
probably 1. 11, and likewise in 1. 4 of the second letter. 

2, 3. The prepo.sition dan. primarily meaning “ from ". but also 
sometimes " along, by . is u.sed here for to " and “ at . 

4. ■■ Ordered : the Malay di-sitroh is in the passive and the 
sentence, a.s it .stands, literally means the Rajas of Tidore and 
Jailolo were ordered by all Amboina ", an improbable rendering. Cf. 
the .same word in 1. 8. where such a translation would be still more 
unlikely. I have taken herhim]>ah to be intemled for berhiitipwn. The 
preposition isida is superfluous after the transitive verb bunoh “ to 
kill " ; but this use may be compared with the similar use of saim 
in modern Bazaar Malay. So, too, in 1. 9. 

5. The passive di-suroh is ambiguous here ; di-siiroh-nija would 
have made it clear that the order was given bv the Raja of Ternate 
to his two brothers, not vice versa. The di, being above the line, may 
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have been an afterthought. The passive di-ambil is awkwardly used 
instead of ambil or ntengambil. 

6. Karaical could be transliterated kariial, kamimla, or kaniala, 
so far as the spelling goes, but these would be further from the 
Portuguese form. 

7. The objects {karawal, etc.) are put before the verb {aserahkan, 
for seraJikan “ to deliver ") in an abnormal way. So. too, in 11. 10, 
14, and 17. 

8-9. Dayam is an error for diam. For’ “and the goods", etc., 
“ and to seize " (or “ phmder ") “all the goods and soldiers " may 
possibly be intended. 

10. The sentence “ How . . . hands ? " involves an un-Malay 
order in two respects, as in 1. 1 and 1. 7 respectively. 

11. The phrase “ of the King " recurs here, and must, no doubt, 
be translated in the same way, though at a pinch it could here mean 
“ to the King The repetition of tiada kembalek " do not return " 
must be due to an oversight. 

12-13. Perhaps the Raja of Ternate's .statement is meant to 
continue down to “ equipped ", in which case we must read " is " 
and “ are " for '■ was " and “ were ", respectively, in 1. 13. 

13, seq. What follows is rather obscurely e.xpressed. 

14. The first itn is out of place if it is to go with imak perempmn 
“ young woman ", because she lias not been mentioned before. It 
might be construed with the ne.xt three words to mean, parenthetically, 
"she was a daughter of the Raja of Bachian." Presumably the 
meaning of dalam here is “ while ", and the literal translation is 
" while the Raja of Ternate loved that woman ". This mvolves 
having the object before the verb, as in 11. 7, 10. 

Ifi. After " some davs probably a word meaning “ later 
(possibly sud(ih) has been lost, the paper being torn here. 

17. ” Entrusted Raja Abu Hayat " ; the object again precedes 
the verb, as in 11. 7, 10. 14. Moreover dari-pada should mean ” from , 
not " to " ; but cf. dari in 11. 2. 3. 

19. The rendering “loving" is uncertain, the sentence might be 
rendered “ 'et mv uncle be so kind as to help Ternate speedily ! 
The preposition pada is superHuous. as in 11. 4, 9. 

II 

Ini surat kaseh Sultan Abu Hayat surat datang ka-pada ayahanda 
Sultan Portukal (2) dunia ‘alam ia-lah J’ang maha-besar keri menga- 
takan hal negeri sangkalah sanakdah (3) Sultan Bayan SirruUah 
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meninggalkan negeri Ternate sakalian-lah hal (4) negeri Ternate 
sekarang Raja Kastila datang dua buah kapal mengatarkan senjata- 
nya (5) dan herta-nya dan memeliharakan bandar Raja Tedore 
bandar Raja (6) Kastila sa-benar-nya-lah Sultan Portukal memeli- 
harakan Sultan (7) Ternate dari karana bandar Sultan Ternate bandar 
Srdtan (8) Portukal sekarang ini Raja Kastila memberi Raja Tedore 
bedil empat (9) puloh buah bedil gandi tujoh puloh gandi janchi 
t(a)un ini kan datang (10) ka-Tedore sa-bu(ah) kapal belayar bidan 
Muharram sa-bu(ah) kapal tinggal nantikan kapal (11) dua puloh 
bu(ah) taun lagi kan datang ada pun anakdah Sultan (12) Abu 
Hayat tiada harap lain harap ayandah Sultan (13) Portukal sa-benar- 
nya-lah Sultan Portukal memeliharakan anakdah pihatu (14) lagi 
kanak kanak sa-benar-nya-lah memeliharakan negeri Ternate chendor 
mata (15) anakdah tiada saperti-nya wa-s-salam bi-l-khair. 

II 

This is a lo\dng letter of Sultan Abu Hayat, a letter to his father, 
the King of Portugal, (2) he is the greatest in the world. Now to set 
forth the unfortunate condition of the coimtry, his relative (3) Sultan 
Bayan Sirrullah ha\-ing departed from the country of Ternate, the 
whole condition (4) of the country of Ternate at present. Two ships 
of the King of Castile have come bringing his weapons (5) and goods 
and they protect the port of the Raja of Tidore, (now) in very truth a 
port of the King (6) of Castile, while the King of Portugal protects the 
Sultan (7) of Ternate, because the port of the Sultan of Ternate is 
a port of the King (8) of Portugal. At this present time the King of 
Ca.stile is giving the Raja of Tidore forty (9) guns and promises that 
seventy crossbow.s are coming (10) to Tidore this year. One ship sailed 
in the month of iluliarram, one remains behind awaiting (11) twenty 
ships that are to come nc.xt year. Xow your son Sultan (12) Abu 
Hayat has no other hope but his trust in his father the King (13) 
of Portugal, that in very truth the King of Portugal will protect his 
son, an orphan (14) and (.still) a child, and in very truth will protect 
the country of Teinate . Tour sons gifts (15) are inadequate. 
Farewell ! 

Xott^s OH (he Test ami Translation of the Second Letter 
1. The repetition of the word sarat " letter is curious. In my 
translation I have taken together all the words that follow the first 
surat. But perhaps we have here again a case of the possessive preceding 
the word qualified (as in 1. 1. 10 and probably 11, and II, 4). In 
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that case the translation would have to be “ this is a loving letter, 
a letter of Sultan Abu Hayat 

2. I have not fomid the word keri (perhaps properly kari) else- 
where, except in a letter given on pp. 140-1 of J. Straits Branch 
R.A.S. (1898), No. 30, in a passage which follows after some five 
lines of the usual compliments : ammd ha‘du kemudian dari itu keri 
beta mengatakan ikhlds hati beta ka-}Xida Sinyor Kapitan Inygeris, 
“ after that we express the sincerity of our heart towards the English 
captain". I suspect the word is the Javanese kari “ achter, terug, 
overblijven ", and merely duplicates the preceding phrase kenmdian 
dari itu “ after that ", which in its turn duplicates the two Arabic 
words at the beginning of the passage. Dr. W. G. Shellabear’s 
suggestion that it may be an error for kirim “ to send seems 
unacceptable. 

Very doubtfully I have taken sangkalah (or saigkalah) to be the 
Javanese sangkala (or sengkala) in the sense of “ misfortune, disaster ”, 
referring to the death of Bayan Sirrullah, father of Abu Hayat, 
euphemistically called his “ departure . 

4. “ Two ships of the King of Castile ” is another case of the 
})Ossessive preceding what it qualifies, as in I, 1, 10, and probably 11, 
and II, 1. The translation “ bringmg ” implies that mengatarkan 
is a mi.stake for menghantarkan, or mengantarkan . 

5-7. After “ the goods " an alternative rendering would be “ and 
to protect the port of the Raja of Tidore, (as) a port of the King of 
Castile. Verily may the King of Portugal protect the Sultan of 
Ternate ". 

8. Alternatively, “ at this present time," may be construed with 
the preceding sentence, and for “ is giving and “ promises we may 
read “ gave ” and “ promised " respectively. 

9. The word kan is short for akan. indicating the future. 

11. Father Schurhammer points out that Pigafetta says nothing 
about these twenty ships. 

13. It may be that the first “Portugal" ends the preceding 
sentence, and that we should go on “ ^ erily may the King of Portugal 
protect 

14. The word lagi may mean either “ and or “ still . 

Translation of the Portuguese \ ersion of the Second Letter 

Letter from Sultan Aabohad to the King of Portugal, the very 
great king, the mighty, and lord of the world. 


VoL. VI. 1>AUT I. 
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Sir ! I inform Your Higkness, for I know that it will give you pain, 
to wut that my father has died and I am here in his place. Your 
Highness will be aware that two ships from Castile have come here, 
in which there was nothing Vjut goods and weapons, in order to fortify 
the island of Tudoree, inasmuch as they say that the place is on their 
side. May Your Highness now cause the country of Tarnatee to be 
protected, for it is a country of Your Highness. The Castilians give 
the King of Tudoree forty guns and sixty arquebuses, and promised 
him that they would come next year with twenty ships. One ship 
sailed off at once with this news, and the other remained in the harbour, 
saying that it would wait for the rest till they came. I, Sir, have never 
obeyed these people and never shall obey them, as long as there are 
Portuguese on earth, but will live and die for Your Highness’s service. 
Therefore, Sir, I again entreat Your Highness look to your country 
of Tarnate and defend it, for I am a boy and an orphan . Sir, I say no 
more to Your Highness, save that I and this country are yours. Sir, 
if in this letter there should be contained any incivility towards your 
Highne.ss. forgive me for I am a boy and know no better. 

Footnote to the Portuguese Version 

This letter was translated by Alvaro Fernamdez, interpreter of 
this fort of Malacca. This letter is a translation of the annexed Malay 
one, which I opened, as I do not know whether there will be anyone 
in Portugal who can read it. and therefore I did so. Malacca, 28th 
August, 1522. Jorge de Albuquerque. 

yotes on the Writing anl Spelling of the Letters 

A comparison between the two letters seems to indicate that they 
are by different hands ; various minor points of writing and spelling, 
as well as differences in the general aspect of the two documents point 
to this conclusion. For example, in the name Portugal (which is written 
throughout with Ar//, not go) the Hrst letter alwavs uses the long 
variety of An/ (I, 1, 2, 6, 10, 12, 17, 18), whereas the .second one uses 
the ordinary Ar,/ in this wor,! (II, 1, 6, 8, 13), though it has the long 
kind, with a dot below, for ga in negeri (spelt nun ga ra, without any 
indication of vowel, in II, 3, 4, 14), but not elsewhere. The first letter 
also u.se.s the long Av,/in haraual (I, 6-8), and with a dot below it for 
ga m hagimann (I, lO). Elsewhere ga is repre.sented in these letters by 
the ordinary knf (1) without a dot {n&jeri, II. 2), (2) with one dot below 
{nagm, I, 6 ; Feringgi, I, 9 : twninggalkan, II, 3 ; gandu 11, 9 ; 
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tinggal. II, 10: lagi. II. 11. 14), and (3) with three dots below 
{Feringgi, I, 3 ; bagi, I, 18 ; gandi. II, 9). The use of a dot or dots 
below this letter is archaic and no longer current. 

The letter nya when final has the form of nun. with three dots 
above instead of one, as it normally has to-day. But in other positions 
than final our letters also put the dots above, thus identifying it in 
form with tha, in the words manynroh (I, 2), and sa-henar-nya-lah 
(II, 6, 13, 14). (Also in senjatah, I, 13, for senjata, where the ordinary 
usage is to write min, as I have transliterated, though phonetically 
nya is correct.) In non-final positions nya should have its dots below 
to distinguish it from tJia, but this rule is often disregarded. 

Among archaic spellings may be mentioned the alif in nageri 
(I, 6), which represents an older pronunciation than the modern 
nageri, and it may be argued that the same is true of manynroh (I, 2) 
and the first alij of balayar (I, 8), as their prefixes formerly had a. 
It is possible that the initial in aserahkan, instead of the normal 
serahkan (I, 7, 10, 17), may be a Javanism. But the superfluous 
alifs in basar for besar (I, 2), dayam, for diam (I, 8, 9), di-ranipas 
(I, 9), hejxirang, for berperang (I, 12, 18), and waktu (I, 15, 17), are 
merely cases of bad spelling. 

It is characteristic of most of our older Malay documents to find 
alif, wall, and ya often omitted where modern usage inserts them, 
the chief reason being that the old spelling was framed with a lively 
recollection of the vowel points, though texts were not as a rule 
vocalized. This principle is illustrated in tiiwan (I, 2), dnwa (I, 5), 
dua (II, 4, 11), pelahiiwan (I, 17), biiah (II, 4. 9, 11), which last instance 
wrongly omits ha also, as does sa-huah (II, 10). Serra, for Serrao, 
(I, 2, 4, 5), is likewise devoid of an ah f. In senjatah for senjata (I, 13), 
keri or kari and sengkalah, for sengkahi (II, 2), the omi.ssion of ahf 
may he archaic spelling, and dalam without alif (I, 14) occurs in other 
old documents, but taiin, written ta wan nun (II, 9), and, of course, 
‘alam, properly ‘dlani (I, 1), are \vrong. 

Archaic omission of wau occurs in dahuhi (I, 1, 15), Muhikii (I, 2), 
Melukti (I, 3), pihatii (II, 13), and also in Jailolo (I, 4, 8, 13. 18), 
where it is curious that the second lam is never joined up with the first 
one (just as in Mehtku the mim is not joined to the lam). The omission 
of wau in Tedore in I. 8, 13. 15. 18, seems equally peculiar in view of 
its presence in I, 4. and II. 5, 8. 10. The use of double wau in tiiwan 
(I. 2), diiwa (I, 5) and pelahiiwan (which is fully vocalized, I, 17), 
is archaic and mav be justified phonetically by the glide between u 
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and a ; but wau with a tashdid would have been neater. In the 
proper name Frangshisko. i.e. Francisco, tvau is used in I, 2, but 
omitted in I, 4, 5, 15. 

The omission of ya is archaic in Ternate (written with a final round 
ta in I, 6-8, 10, 14, 15, 17, 19 ; but with a long fa in I, 9 ; II, 3, 4, 

7, 14), mari-Iah (I, 11), mati (I. 16, 17), bagi (I, 18), Tedore (II, 5, 8, 10 ; 
but ya is used in I, 4, 8. 13, 15, 18), tiiemberi (II, 8), gandi (II, 9), 
janchi {{orjanji. II, 9). 

The use of ha is archaic in senmha-nya (I, 2-4, 9, 13) and probably 
in pihatu (modern piatu, but Sundanese pihatu, II, 13). It is wrong 
in Ternateh (I, 5), memlatvah (I, 5-7, 15, 19), perauh (for phahu, I, 5), 
senjatah (I, 13), sangkalah and sanakdah (II, 2), anakdah (II, 11, 13 
15), and ayandah (II, 12, for ayahanda, but the omission of this medial 
ha can be phonetically justified). It must, however, be admitted that 
many modern scribes add a final ha to words which really end in the 
honorific da. In taun (II, 9), sa-bmh (II, 10), and buah (II, 11), ha 
is wrongly omitted, and in hadir the wrong ha has been used, and the 
dal is also not the right letter ; this is probably phonetic spelling of the 
unconscious type. 

The remaining orthographical peculiarities are minor matters, 
and mostly mere slips like the tha, for ta in tidong (I, 19), cha ioi jim 
in tuchoh (for tujoh, I, 5) and janchi (for janji II, 9), and the omission 
of nun in mengatarkan (for w-engJututarkan, II, 4) and at the end of 
rachun (I, 14), and of both nau and nun, or, at any rate, the latter, 
at the end of the same word in I, 16. The omission of ra in the prefixes 
ber and per of beparang (for berperang, I, 13, 18) and pelabuwan (I, 17), 
respectively, is permissible. The spelling kembalek (I, 11, 12) is due to a 
confusion between kembali and balek, two words of similar meaning, and 
u:afa‘at (I, 15) is an error for icajdt. The use of hamzah in Jailolo (I, 4, 

8. 13, 18) is intelligible, if rather peculiar, and is intended to indicate 
that the pronunciation was Jailolo, not (as usually spelt) Jilolo. The 
tashdid in lashkar (I. 7, 10, 11. 12) .seems .superfluous, but in lekas 
(I, 14, 19) it sjunbolizes the neutral vowel of the first syllable, as it 
often does elsewhere in old Malay documents. Possibly it may be 
doing the same in Scrm (for Serrdo, I. 5, 15), unless it is here performing 
its proper function of prolonging the ra. In the second letter tashdid 
is several times used for this purpose, but only in foreign words. 
Finally. I am not at all sure whether my transcription Bajahan is 
right. The modern spelling .suggests Bajhan or Bajihan, but in the 
absence of any clear indication of vowels I have let it stand. 
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EARTHQUAKES IK PERSIA 

By Sir Arnold T. Wilson 
(PLATE III) 

"PERSIA is as a whole less liable than Europe, but more than most 
Asiatic countries, to catastrophic earthquakes, but the references 
thereto in printed literature are few and peculiarly difficult to discover 
as few, if any, indexes to books on Persia so much as mention the word. 

Watson (p, 190) remarks that earthquakes are “ very frequent 
in most parts of Persia ”, Allemagne (i. 3) classes them, with plagues 
and famines, as Acts of God to which the country is specially liable. 

Khurasan. — Hamdallah Mustawfi refers to a c^’press at the village 
of Kishmar near Turshiz (lOO miles south of Nishapur) : “ such 
was its power that earthquakes which frequently devastated all the 
surrounding districts never did any harm in Kishmar.'’ This was 
in A.H. 247 (a.d. 861). 

Nassiri Khusrau (a.d. 1340) states that Nishapur was completely 
destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Abaqa Khan (a.d. 1267). 
Wajid ud Din Zangi Eariwandi rebuilt it in a.h. 669 (a.d. 1270). 
A similar catastrophe overwhelmed the town in a.h. 808 (.\.d. 1405), 
when most of the inhabitants were buried in the ruins. 

Rukn-ud Din Khoi (quoted by Barbier de Meynard, p. 132), in 
his edition of Yaqut's JIujam ul Baldan ”, relates that at this time 
there resided in the city a learned astrologer of Shiraz called Abu 
Tahir, who foretold that upon the sim's entrance into Scorpio in the 
year a.h. 235 (a.d. 849), an earthquake would overthrow the whole 
city. When he found the people would give no credit to this 
prophecy, he importuned the Governor to force the people out of 
the city. The Governor . . . did all he could . . . but could not 
persuade above one-half of the people to stir, which feU out to their 
destruction, for the earthquake happened at exactly the hour 
mentioned in the prediction, to the overwhelming of 40,000 persons. 

Le Strange quotes Hamdallah Mustawfi and Ibn Battutah in 
reference to earthquakes in a.d. 1208 and .\.h. 679 (a.d. 1280) and 
Yate refers to one in a.d. 1267. 

Kuchan in the same province suffered severely in 18.52, when 
2,0(X) persons lost their lives, and again in 1871, 1893 (Nov. 17), and 
1895, after which the town was abandoned (Allemagne III, 67). 
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The year 1830, says Watson (p. 257), was marked in Persia by 
the occurrence of a series of shocks of earthquakes. In the month 
of April the town of Demavend suffered severely ; not less than 
500 persons are said to have been buried in the ruins. ’ 

Morier writes (Second Journey Through Persia, 1818, p. 355), 
“ Very sev’ere earthquakes are sometimes felt at Demavend. We had 
a strong shock whilst residing there in June (1811) and nine years ago 
(viz. in 1802) they were so violent and repeated that many villages 
in Mazandaran were totally destroyed.’’ 

The towns of Semnan and Damghan likewise suffered great injury ; 
in all seventy towns and villages are said to have been destroyed. 
Damghan was destroyed by an earthquake in a.h. 242 (a.d. 856) 
(Fraser, p. 314). 

Azarbaijan. — Of disastrous earthquakes in the Tabriz neighbour- 
hood we have ample evidence. 

liC Strange refers to earthquakes which destroyed Tabriz in 
A.H. 244 (a.d. 858) and a.h. 434 (a.d. 1042). when 40,000 of the 
inhabitants perished. 

Mustawfi (p. 79), writing in a.d. 1340 with regard to the earthquake 
of A.D. 1042, refers to a prophecy that the city would not again be 
laid in ruins by an earthquake and adds “ up to the present date 
during the 300 years that have elapscil since this prediction the 
prophecy has been proved to be perfectly true, for though the city 
has many times been visited by earthquakes, these have caused no 
great ruin.” 

In the spring of 1721, however, Tabriz was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, wherein 80,000 souls perished. To quote Father Krusinski 
(Du Cerceau’s translation), what most frightened Isfahan was a 
phenomenon that appeared there in the air during the summer of 
1721. The clouds being at that time very thick, the sun appeared 
through them of a blood colour, which lasted for two months." 

Malcolm in his History of Persia, gives the date as a.h. 1134 
(a.d. 1721), and says that the city was completely destroyed, 100 000 
people losing their lives. 

Morier (First Journey, 112, p. 276), writes as follows of Tabriz in 
1810 : “ . . . close to the walls near the Teheran gate is the complete 
ruin of a mosque . . . built about 600 }-ears ago . . . destroved 
by an earthcpiake within thirty vears. 

“ The inhabitants complain ... of freijueiit and violent earth- 
quakes. which they attribute to the volcanoes in the district, which 
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throw out smoke but no flame. The smoke is so mephitical that it 
kills immediately a dog or fowl placed over it. The danger of earth- 
quakes has taught the inhabitants of Tabriz to build their houses 
generally as low as possible and to employ more wood than brick 
and plaster in their construction. For the same reason the bazaars 
have only wooden roofs and are not arched. . . . Yet I am told that 
in earthquakes the domed buildings have invariably stood, where 
others, the strongest walls, have been rent asimder.” 

Sir H. J. Brydges, writing in 1834, states (p. 306) : “ Between 
the camp and Bosmeech, we passed over ground which some years 
before had been rent by a succession of earthquakes in the most 
extraordinary manner, and on the left hand of the road I was shown 
a mountain riven at that time from top to bottom. This terrible 
calamity took place in the year 1774.” 

Of Tasuj (north-west of Tabriz) Morier {First Journey, p. 297) 
writes in 1810 : “ It appears once to have been a large place but it 
is now reduced, by earthquakes, to the denomination of a village. 
There are remains of domed bazaars and mosques spread in every 
part of the place.” 

Kazvin was described in 1810 by Morier [First Journey, p. 254) 
as “ almost one mass of ruins. An earthquake within no distant period 
threw down the buildings . . . and made cracks in almost every 
wall. A large mosque, built by the Abbasids, has been rent in many 
places in its thick walls and totally ruined”. 

Chardin, who visited Tabriz in April, 1672 (p. 382), writes as 
follows of Kazvin: “ The History of Qasrin makes mention of two 
other fatal disaster.s that befell it, occasioned by earthquakes. The 
first in the year a.h. 460 (a.d. 1067) that overturned all the walls 
and a third of the buildings, and the second, which did not so much 
mischief as the first, in the year a.h. 562 (a.d. 1169). ’ 

Chardin, in his description of the Coronation of King Soljrman 
(p. 127 of App. to Travels), writes as follows : ” Towards the end of 
1667 arrived sad tidings at Isfahan from the provinces adjoining to 
the Caspian Sea that at Shirwan (the capital city of a province of the 
same name, and which makes a part of Armenia the greater, near 
Tiflis, the capital city of Georgia.) an earthquake has overturned the 
greatest part of that city and ruined four villages near adjoining, 
and that above 30,000 Persians had perished in the ruins. That in 
I another city called Shamakhi in the province of the same name another 

I earthquake has occa.sioned the loss of 20,000 persons and swallowed 
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up three-quarters of the city — which two accidents had reduced those 
two provinces to utter desolation." 

Isfahan. — HamduIIah Mustawti (a.d. 1340) states in reference to 
this city that earthquakes verv seldom occur here ". 

Turning now to South Persia we find that though local tradition 
and the testimony of Ihung men state that earthquakes are of by no 
means infrequent occurrence, there is little reference thereto in current 
literature. It is a notable fact that of all the massive bridges built 
from Sasanian times onwards, often of great beauty, solidity and 
strength, not a single one remains. The site of some of them precludes 
the possibility of their being carried away by the most abnormal 
floods, and the appearance of the ruins in certain cases, notably those 
across the Kashgan in the Khurramabad plain and in the mouth of 
the gorge above its confluence wdth the Said Marreh River, suggests 
seismic movement rather than the operation of decay and neglect, 
though the latter was doubtless a powerful feature. 

Curzon, vol. ii (p. 219), states that local tradition favours the theory 
that the colossal statue of Shapur in the Kazrun Valley was thrown 
down by an earthquake. The steady diminution in the number 
of pillars noted as standing at Persepolis by successive travellers 
suggests that earthquakes have been frequent but not excessively 
severe. The construction of the pillars is so massive as almost to 
preclude destruction by any other agency. Up to 1670 there were 
at least 19 pillars standing. In 1677 Fryer saw 18 ; the number 
thereafter recorded is uniformly 17, till Franklin in 1787 reports 15, 
which figure is repeated till De Bode in 1841 reports 13. This figure 
is likewise recorded by subsequent travellers till 1881, when Stack gives 
the number as 12. Dr. G. M. Lees has drawn attention to the fact that 
as a result of earthquakes the topmost stones of certain pillars have 
been rotated some 30 to 40 degrees and, displaced from their original 
position, lie askew and overhanging the edge of the parent pillar. 

Wills (p. 260) describes in great detail a great earthquake at 
Shiraz in the Sixties which caused great loss of life, and he mentions 
that slight earthquakes were very frequent in the neighbourhood 
during his residence there. The tradition .still remains and the light 
wooden structures in the gardens are still known as earthquake houses 
(zilzileh khaneh). 

Sawyer (pp. 3 and 73) refers to the southern slopes of Shuturun 
Kuh in the Bakhtiari country as being deserted in 1889 owim? to 
frequent earthquakes. 
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There were several shocks of eart-hquake in Fars in 1890 and at 
Jahruin some thirty lives were lost. Kamarij Khisht and Fasa were 
also visited bv several shocks, but no great damage was done. Towards 
the end of February, 1894, Shiraz and the neighbourhood were visited 
by an earthquake which caused some injury to life and property 
(Administration Reports Persian Gulf Residency). 

Sykes makes no reference to earthquakes in his books on Persia, 
but Le Strange (p. 307) states that the Kubbat-i-Sabz at Kirman 
was completely ruined by an earthquake in 1896. 

Sistan. — Mustawfi (p. 193) refers to a gold mine in Sistan which 
was laid in ruins by an earthquake in tlie time of tlie later Ghaznawids, 
and became choked so that its very position was hid from sight. 



Persian Gulf 

Earthquakes are frequent and sometimes severe in the Persian 
Gulf Proper, especially towards the lower end upon the Persian side. 
In 1865 an earthquake levelled the villages of Darveh Asuh, near 
Mugam, with the ground : and its remarkable effects were witnessed 
by Dr. Colvill of the Bushire Residency. 

In August, 1880, an earthquake was said to have destroyed some 
houses and caused about 1:10 deaths in Bastak. 

On October 16, 1883, a severe shock was e.xperienced at Kangun, 
‘Asalu and Tahiri and in their neighbourhood, where much damage 
was done, and tremors continued until the 24th ; this shock was felt 
also at Bushire. 

In 1884 a somewhat serious earthquake occurred and was felt 
most severely on Qishm Island ; the shocks continued for several 
days, the most violent being May 20, when a number of villages were 
partially destroyed ; and 132 deaths were said to have been occasioned. 
Many of the inhabitants left the island and there was much distress, 
in consequence of which the annual revenue was remitted and the 
Shah of Persia subscribed 1,4(K_> Tumans for the relief of the destitute 
and the repair of mosques. Shocks were experienced at Lingch also, 
but did no damage there ; and in .June one was observed at Ras-al- 
Khaimah on the Arabian side of the Gulf. 

By far the most severe earthquake of recent times in the Persian 
Gulf area was one which, on the night of January 11, 1897, laid Qishm 
town in ruins ; onlv two mosques and three or four other buildings 
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were left standing, and over 1,600 bodies were said to have been after- 
wards recovered from the ruins. There was some loss of life, on this 
occasion, on the island of Laralc, and vibrations were felt as far to 
the west as Lingeh. 

In June, 1902, Qishm and Bandar ‘Abbas were affected by seismic 
disturbances, which began on June 9 and lasted for several days, 
and as usual the damage was greater at Qishm town than elsewhere. 

In 190.5 shocks were experienced on Hanjam Island on April 25 
and on Qishm Island on April 27, and at the same time there were 
movements in the neighbourhood of Bandar ‘Abbas which caused 
landslips and the collapse of houses at the Ginau mountain and Tsin 
village . 


Recent Shock.s 

Two severe earthquake shocks occurred in Nabandan and Sistan 
district.? on March 12 and 13, 1928, and on August 22, 1928, a severe 
earthquake occurred which affected Sabzawar, Nishapur and 
Shirwan, some ten persons being killed. 

A very severe earthquake occurred on May 2, 1929 ; twelve 
distinct shocks were felt within twenty-four hours at widely separated 
points in the province of Khurasan, running from Bandargaz to Kalat 
on the frontier between Persia and Russian Turkistan. The towns 
of Shirwan, Bujnurd and Jajarm were severely damaged, and it is 
clear from reports received from Moscow that much damage was done 
across the frontier in the district of Askhabad, telegraphic reports 
from Moscow stating that 1,000 per.sons were killed. The earthquake 
shocks penetrated far into the interior of Persia and it was stated 
in the Baihj Telegraph of May 6, 1929, that a cleft three yards wide 
was opened between the towms of Khaki and Bagham, to the east of 
the Tehran Isfahan road, the cleft e.xtending to a distance of 18 miles. 
The towns of Kuchan and Rubat also suffered severely, huge fissures 
in the ground being opened up, one being, according to a report in 
The T imes of May 9, 24 miles long and 9 feet wide. The total casualties 
were subsequently given in an official report from a Government 
Inspector at Kuchan as 3,2.53 persons killed, 1,121 injured, 83 villages 
destroyed and 6,542 cattle killed. 

A disastrous earthquake, in which -some 2.000 persons were reported 
killed, occurred at Salmas on May 9, 1930, and was severe at Tabriz 
Khoi and the en\drons of Urmia. Subsidiary shocks continued 
intermittently till May 29. 
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Geologic AL Note ‘ 

I am indebted to Mr. M. W. Strong for the following observations 
on the relationship to tectonic lines of the earthquakes given in the 
subjoined list. 

The record may be conveniently divided into three portions : — 

(1) A.D. 550-1800 in which alrout forty-fiv^e earthquakes are 
recorded, the main portion being mentioned from a.d. 850-1280. 
The poor record from 1280-1600 may be due to the disturbed 
history of the times. The average number recorded is one in 
thirty years. 

(2) A.D. 1800-1908. A steady record of about seventy earth- 
quakes during this period is given, or about ten times as frequently 
as before, i.e. about one shock in three years. 

(3) A.D. 1908-1930. About fifty earthquakes are recorded during 
this period and their epicentres determined. The frequency is about 
one shock per six months or about six times as great as during the 
preceding century. 


Statistical 

Of about 166 recorded shocks ; — 

(1) About forty-five are recorded from the tectonic line running 
from Syria acros.s to near 3Iosul and thence down the edge of the 
folded country through eastern Mesopotamia, east of Baghdad, 
Zorbatia, east of Kut, thence to Bushire and round the coast to Bandar 
‘Abbas. 

(2) Some thirty-six refer to the Tabriz area alone. 

(2«) Over fortv shocks are associated with the ranges bordering 
the Caspian Sea, the Elburz and their extension eastward, viz. 
Astarabad to Meshed. 

(3) Some thirteen records are from the Isfahan-Haniadan line, 
which may extend towards Tabriz. 

(4) About ten shocks were in the region round Shiraz. 

(5) Some nineteen further shocks in scattered areas mainly in 
the Median Mass. 

Only about one-third of the total record (extending over about 
1,500 years), refers to earthquakes during the last thirty years, and 
although the records during this period arc precise, the epicentres 

^ Many of the geological concepts and terms employed in this note were intro- 
duced into Persian geolosy by Dr. H. de Bockh. A full explanation can be foinnl 
in his contribution to the Structure of Asia. Methuen, 1929. 
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being given, insufficient time bas elapsed for a representative distribu- 
tion to have been recorded and it is only with the aid of the older 
records that we are able to determine the great seismic zones. 

Of the last fifty, about fourteen seem to be duplicate records of 
the same shock or records of subsidiary shocks and about twenty 
refer to large earthquakes. 

The Seismic Region.s and Geological Structure 
(1) Syrian-Mexo) oiamian—Gulf Luie 

Nine records are of shocks felt in Mesopotamia and Syria and the 
record of the disaster south of Diarbekr is an important link. 

It is, however, impossible, where epicentres are not given, to 
correlate these disturbances more exactly than with the depressed 
edge of the foreland or the western and southern edge of the zone 
of autochthonous folding, or in other words the edge of the Gulf 
depression in which folding has continued up to post-Pliocene times. 

The neighbourhood near Zorbatia is not the only one where more 
intense seismic activity is in evidence where tectonic lines in different 
directions appear to be present. In this area, however, the evidence 
of a north-west trend is not considered by some as convincing. We 
have similar highly seismic centres in northern Palestine, at Tabriz 
and the Hormuz Straits and Astarabad at tectonic junctions. 

At BiLshire, again, it appears that the influence of the north-south 
structural line, possibly connected in some way with the north-south 
strike of Qatar Peninsula on the south side of the Gulf, and again 
evident in the neighbourhood of Ahram, Dalaki, and Kamarij, may 
affect the stability of this region. 

At Qishm and Bandar ‘Abbas an association between the seismicity 
and the intersection of two or more structural lines is clear. 

There is evidence here of the movement of salt plugs until very 
recently, anti they may indeed be in process of movement at the 
present, but it is possible that the movement of the salt is a product 
of the same factor as that causing the earthquakes. 

(2) At Tabriz, the most striking seismic centre, the association 
w ith the Armenian volcanic zone extending down through the Elburz 
and Central Persia is important. The junction here of the Persian 
strike and the east-west strike of the Armenian folds has rendered 
the area particularly unstable. Many of the shocks, though sei^ere 
locally, seem to be associated with volcanic causes rather than with 
movements along the junctions of the deeper blocks, but movements 
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along the Hamadaii-Tsfahan and Saidabad line of depression appear 
in some cases to be connected with movements at Tabriz. Similarly, 
movements along the Armenian trends need to be studied in their 
connection with Tabriz. Of Tabriz shocks some appear to be groupeil 
round the Urmia depression and the association of many shock 
centres with local depressions in the Median Mass has been noted 
by Mr. F. D. S. Richardson. 

The line of centres, Khoi-Tabriz-Mianeh-Zenjan, following the 
south side of the Elburz is closely connected tectonically, while its 
continuation leads to another interestuig line running through Kazvin, 
Tehran, Demavend ?, Senman 1, Damghan. This in turn continues 
to the syntaxis of the Elburz and Kupeh Dagh ranges, iti which 
unstable region Bujnurd, Shirwan, Kuchan, Mazinau, flabzawar, 
Nishapur and Meshed are affected. 

North-east of the Elburz and bordering the Caspian, shocks are 
recorded from Ardebil, Enzeli, Resht, Bandar-i-Gaz and the Caspian 
Sea itself where the sea bed goes steeply down from the south coast. 

Late Tertiary volcanic activity in the Elburz and existing solfatara 
action are of interest, but it will need more exact data before the 
association of the shocks can be worked out, their focal depths 
estimated and the surface and deep seisms disentangled. The late 
uplift of the Elburz has left lines of weakness both on the south and 
north sides, both lines seeming to possess their own foci. 

(3) The Hamadan-Isfahan Line and Exten.^ion 

This line marks the south west side of a long depression coinciding 
with the back of the nappes and it continues to the south east 
of Saidabad whence its continuation bends round the south side of 
the Jaz-Murian-Hamun depre.ssion (north of Ja.sk). 

It is interesting to note that similar depre.s.sions occur behind the 
nappes as at Van and Mu.sh in Armenia and at I riuia in Persia. 

At Saidabad the Oman direction of folding may influence the 
stability. 

(4) Shiraz-Fasa Persepolis ^Irea 

This area, though in the folded zone, is broken down, the frontal 
partial nappes tend to die out to the north-west towards Niriz and 
at the same time the main nappe tends to swing back towards Deh 
Bid. The possible effect of the Oman and Qatar north-south .strike 
on each side of this area should not be overlooked when studying the 
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cause of its instability, but the detailed geology of the area is 
insufficiently well known at present for conclusions to be reached as 
to the cause of its high seismicity. 

(5) The Scattered Areas in the Median Mass 

With regard to the remaining records of the shocks scattered over 
the Median Mass, it must be remembered that this is an irregular 
complex of horsts and depressions and it seems as if the movements, 
which are irregular in direction, have continued since Cretaceous 
times, accompanied since the Eocene by considerable volcanic action 
which has gone on until fairly recent times, but the association of the 
recorded shocks with recently depressed blocks is of interest. 

Note on the Records in General 

It is not considered safe to analyse the records previous to 1908 
much further at present though a study of the broader relations 
might be continued with advantage. 

In a country such as Persia, however, where wide stretches of 
country are uninhabited, or are inhabited by nomads, and where 
furthermore a long and disturbed history has had its effect on the 
completeness of the records, it is inevitable that the main body of the 
older records should come from the larger towns and that even in 
these records great gaps should occur. 
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DOUBA-EROPOS 


Based on “ Fouilles de Doura-Eropos (1922-3) par Franz Cumont, 

Paris. 1926 ” 

By J. M. Unvala 

rpHE present article is an analysis of the monumental work of the 
Belgian archaeologist and savant, M. Franz Cumont, which 
embodies the results of excavations made by him on the site of the 
ancient Macedonian colony of Doura-Eropos. As it was impossible 
to give a mere resume of this work without leaving out some of the 
important points and erudite suggestions which are scattered in the 
text and valuable foot-notes, I thought it best to give as clear and as 
complete an idea a's possible of this once important and flourishing 
Macedonian colony situated in the heart of the Syrian desert. Further, 
speaking from the purely Iranian standpoint, the excavations at 
Doura-Eropos have burnished new documents pertaim’ng to the 
Parthian civibzation, which had penetrated into Parapotamia Avith 
its Parthian conquest, and which had left its traces not only in the 
costume of priest and soldiers, but also in fine arts — in sculptures 
and paintings, in ceramics and jewellery, as can be amply proved by 
the results of the excavations of 1928 and 1929. A vivid description 
of the city of Doura-Eropos, its inhabitants and their religion and 
civic life, etc., is given by M. Rostovtzeff in Bulletin of the Associates 
in Fine Arts at Yale University, February, 1930, vol. iv. No. 1, 
pp. 75-85. 

Intkoduction 

The discovery of the ruins of the ancient Macedonian colony of 
Doura-Eropos, founded by Nicanor at the end of the fourth century b.c. 
in the midst of the Syrian desert near the modem Salihiyeh on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, was entirely due to a happy accident, 
which disclosed to the Englishman Captain Murphey the painted frescos 
of the temple of the Palmyrene gods in March, 1921. The eminent 
archaeologist, the late Miss Glertrude Bell, suspected at once the import- 
ance of this discoverv. Mr. Breasted was therefore specially sent to 
study them, but owing to the unsettled circumstances of Syria in 
1921 he could bring back with him nothing but excellent photographs 
of these frescos taken in May, 1921. He made a report on this subject 
to the Academie des Inscriptions of Paris. In the meanwhile Syria 
had come imder the French mandate, and General Gouraud, the High 
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Commissioner for this mandatory country, granted his effective 
protection to the Mission of M. Franz Cumont, who was sent by the 
Academy in 1922 to make excavations on this ancient site, by placing 
at his disposal a party of Spahis. Colonel Eugene Renard had in 
the meantime studied the frescos and written his very useful report. 

Name 

The Semitic name of this fortified place in the heart of the Syrian 
desert was Doura, derived from Assyrian dour, douru “ fortress ”, 
given by the AssjTians to this strategical place, which commanded 
from remote antiquity the irrigable region, stretching itself on two 
sides of the Euphrates south of the mouth of the Khahour. It formed 
the kingdom of Hana as early as the close of the fourth millennium, 
which became powerful enough to subjugate Babylon in 2800 b.c. 
After the fall of the Achaemenian empire Syria fell into the hands 
of the Macedonians. Alexander the Great followed a policy of 
reconciliation and fusion of the Greeks and the Persians, hut his 
successor, Seleucos Nicator (312-280), to whose lot Syria fell, seems 
to have changed this policy and lent himself entirely on the HeUenic 
element and on the privileged aristocracy. He founded many Greek 
colonies, which served as a continued line of support along the 
Euphrates, indispensable for guarding the passage of the river, for 
asserting his royal authority among the predatory nomads of the 
desert, and for keeping up the communication with the Mediterranean 
and the Oriental strategoses of his empire. One of these colonies 
was, according to Isidor of Kharax, founded hy his general Nicanor 
at Doura, which received its Greek name Europos after the little town 
of Macedonia, the birth-place of Seleucos Nicator. Other towns of 
the same name were founded by him in Media and Cyrrhestique 
on the Euphrates higher up Doura. This Europos in Parapotamia 
was founded probably with the same plan of colonization in view. 

Fortress 

The fortress of Doura-Eropos is mentioned hy ancient authors 
like Polybius, Isidore of Kharax, Lucian, Ptolemaeus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Zosimus the Cosmographer of Ravenna. It is also 
mentioned in the Acts of the Syrian Martyr Mar Mu’ain, who lived 
in the time of Shapur II as follows : imn madabrd da doura “ from 
the fortress of Doura ” ; madintd hadd xardbtd metkarid dourd “ the 
ruined city called Doura A short description of the position of 
this ancient fortress of Doura was given in 1872 by the Austrian 
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engineer, Czernik. Thereupon MM. Sarre and Herzfeld drew up 
hasty plans of this site when they crossed the Euphrates region several 
times between 1898 and 1912. 

Everything in the method of construction employed at Doura 
confirms the view that this fortification is the work of engineers of 
the army of the Seleucides. Doura-Eropos offers thus the type of 
the fortifications better preserved than elsewhere in Syria with which 
the Greek engineers furnished the colonies founded on the whole 
regions of the vast empire of the Seleucides. By a happy chance 
a sketch of the fortress drawn by a soldier permits us to restore even 
the upper part of the walls and the crenelled towers which the time 
has destroyed. This is sufficient to indicate the importance of the 
data, which the old fortress of Nicanor furnishes us for the history 
of the military architecture of the epoch of the Diadocbi. 

The excavations of 1928 and 1929 conducted by M. Maurice Billet 
have brought to light the ruins of the citadel, which M. Kostovtztff 
describes as follows : “ Overhanging the Euphrates stands the skeleton 
of the oblong rectangular citadel, flanked by two high and straight 
towers, which protected the two gates of entrance. The plateau 
of the majestic citadel was occupied by a large and fine palace probably 
of the military governor of the city.” (Eostovtzeff, BvUetin, pp. 78-9.) 

Inhabitants 

After the foundation of the Greek colony of Doura-Eropos there 
must have been an influx of Semitic elements into it, notably from 
the adjoining desert-capital of Palmyra. This and the local Bedouin 
elements, which became henceforth sedentary, voluntarily mixed 
themselves up in course of time with the original Macedonian elements. 
They were deeply impregnated with the Hellenic culture of the colony 
of Nicanor. 

Doura-Eropos was a small town, but a considerable fortress. 
As its inhabitants were incapable of guarding it alone, its foreign 
garrison formed a notable part of the population. An inscription 
and a graffito proves that it was guarded in the Roman period by 
a cohort of mounted Palmyrene archers, five hundred or a thousand men 
strong, but it seems that the Palmyrenians were occupying it long 
before its aimexation by the Roman empire. 

Costume 

Moreover, we know that the organization of the Palmyrene army 
was imitated from that of the Persians. This is cflScially proved by 
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the Iranian title argapetes ^ given to its commandant, and the use of 
the cUbanarii wearing an armour barded with iron. Again, on the 
Palmyrene bas-reliefs the heroified dead are represented in banquet- 
scenes in the Persian festival costume, which they wore during their 
life-time. It shows nothing more than a necessary change in the 
warlike costume adopted to suit domestic life. The big fresco- 
paiuting of the sacrifice of the Roman tribune provides us with 
interesting details of the sacrificial costume of the inhabitants of 
Doura. The officiating personages and the assistants are all men, 
with the exception of a little girl. They wear a long white robe 
with sleeves and reaching to the ankles ; it is held by a girdle round 
the waist ; their feet are bare ; they wear on the head a tall, stiff, 
conical white cap. Their features are purely Semitic and accentuated 
by a slightly pointed beard, typical of the modem Bedouins'. The 
costume of the girl is also white ; she wears earrings, bracelets, and 
necklaces undoubtedly of precious stones. 

Language 

The Greek language became not only the language of the chancery 
of Doura-Eropos, but also of that of its epigraphy. It supplanted 
entirely the Aramaic language, which must have remained restricted 
only to the sphere of a spoken language of a certain section of its 
inhabitants. Greek continued to be in use from the very foundation 
of the city up to its final abandon by its inhabitants in the time 
of Aurelian in about a.d. 272. 

Onomastics 

Before the discovery of Doura-Eropos the number of Greek 
inscriptions found in the “ Hellenic Far East ” was very restricted. 
The excavations have delivered 134 inscriptions dating from 6 B.c. 
up to the epoch of the Severi. In the onomastics of Doura the Semitic 
theophore names are translated into Greek or rather are substituted 

* MidP. ark-pnt, Gr. 'ApyantTrjiiG.Ir. Fh.i.257), '/Ipya.St'Siys (for which ’Apra^iBijs 
in Theophylactus, iii, 8) means originally the military governor of a fortres.'i. 
ArdaSir, the founder of the S'a.ssanian dyna.sty, was appointed Argubedh of Darabgerd 
by Gozihr, King of Kars (Xoldeke, TriltarT. p. 5). On his accession to the throne 
Argabedh became the highest military title, and as such was reserved only for members 
of the royal family. The family of Artabides had, according to Theophylactus 
(iii, 8). as one of its privileges that of crowning the king (Christensen, L’Empire dex 
Suxsanidf^. Copenhagen. 1907, p. 27). This year's exeavation.s have brought to 
light a very interesting in.scription concerning the argapates of Doura. It will be 
published in the coming number of the Comptes-Rendus de VAcademie des Inscriptions 
tt Belles Lettres, Paris. (Cumont, Oral information.) 
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by the Greek theophore names, accompanied by the formula 
o emKaXorjfievos, which is found also on Parthian coins (cf. Warwick 
Wroth, Catalogue of Greek Coins of the British Museum — Parthia, 
p. 66, No. 63, cf . pi. xlv), and on the Greek parchments of the Parthian 
period from Avroman (Ellis H. Minns, The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. XXXV, 1915, pp. 28, 29, where rijs iTnKaXovfieugs). Among 
these Oriental names many are interesting, several are new, but the 
majority are foimd in Palmyrene and Nabataean inscriptions. 

Then with the coming of the Parthian Arsacides to power Doura 
came under the Parthian influence, imder which it worked for nearly 
five centuries. It became a connecting link between big cities of the 
Parthian empire in their commercial relations with one another. 
Thus many Iranian elements were introduced into the onomastics 
of Doura, which, however, are very restricted, as the Parthians were 
represented mostly by artisans, merchants, and functionaries., 

It is interesting to note that before the middle of the second century 
there is a complete absence of Latin names in the inscriptions of 
Doura,^ which are abundant in this period in those of the provinces 
of Syria. This is a decisive proof that Doura remained for a long 
time free from the sphere of the Roman influence, which did not 
extend beyond the desert of Syria after the conunencement of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. 


Parchments 

The current use of the Greek language in Doura-Eropos is further 
proved by the discovery of nine Greek parchments. Parchments 
Nos. I-IV are the pieces pertaining to the archives of the city, where 
copies, or rather resiunes, of private contracts signed by the 
respective parties were kept. These archives were called in Doura 
Xp-qfiaTiaTgpLov. It was obligatory on the contracting parties to 
have their contracts legally registered (dvaypa<^eiv) by an official who 
bore the title probably of ^.s in the cities of the Greek 

Orient, if they wanted to attach a legal validity to them, as we learn 

* The series of inscriptions discovered in 1928 at Doura is very interesting. It 
gives us an idea of the military organization of the city during the period of the 
Koman occupation. At the head of the garrison there was a tribune. The 
detachment of guards posted at the Palmyrene gate had probably the duty of keeping 
a close watch on the road which led from Palmyra to Doura, and also over its traffic. 
Were not these guards perhaps also customs-officers of Doura ? The detachment 
was commanded by a heneficiarus and a stator of the tribune — functions which are 
already known in the Roman provinces. The stator was perhaps a non-commissioned 
officer of the police (Rostovtzeff. C'omptes-Bendus. 1928, p. 230). 
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from tilt' papvnis of Hu'vpf ami froin a scrii-s of inscriptions. Parch- 
ment Xo I is the ohle.st of the whole lot ami is dated 195 li.c. or a 
little later. It is, moreover, the olilest [larchment that has been yet 
discovered. 'I’his date throws a .serious doiiht on the legend reported 
hv the ant iipiariaii \’arri>, which makes l^lllllellc.s II (105 158 v,.v.) of 
Pereamiiiii the discoverer of parchments, as the rcxisteiice of parcli- 
meiits in 105 ii c. ]iresiipposes a soiiiew hat Ioiil' period of development 
of its techiiii|ne ' The form of letters of this olilest parchtiient (No, 1) 
is cntirelv Ptolemaic, atid in nianv points of details ])arallels can 
he found particnlatlv in the parchments dated hetweeii ahoitt 
171) Pitt tic 'I'liis shows that the s|vle of writiiio taneht iti sidiools 
of the dilTereiit centres of the Hellenic world must have heeii identical, 
Th e ,second parchment is interestinu', as it is a reiiiiiant of a fliplir. 
The iiM' of diptiis of I an In It, ts wlor-e iilhiticns foiirtd a sort of 
a reoi'fer led little hv little to tile formation of a cr'dev, .\notlaT 
intercstme [an 1 nut is No IN, it i' j.njcrlv 'jcakiiio the hide 
of a shield, on winch a list of sfaees made hy a Honiati leeionarv is 
writteti It can he dated third centiirv no 

< tm; \\i/ \ 1 in\ oi Tin-: F t'lii.v 

\'ery sc.mfy information can he deduced from the itisct iptmns 
and parchtiient' discovered in Hoiira almit the oiL.'anii'ation of the 
fatmlv 111 this lolmiv The ari'tiiraiv of Pmira was divicled into 
f/ctiu ydifV) or f.miilies. whieji wen' indicated in the itisiTip- 

tioiis hv 7 . 5 c le so-.ind so of the f.iinilv of .-o-and so It i' ci|iii\ alent 
of of 'o-and-so. desi endants of a < i ninioii ancesti'r, which are 

fre(|nenflv mentioiicl in Semitic inscription' of PaImvra The liead 
I'f the f.itmlv was a i/i n'urrh' ■< (yei edpxtjs) ' this term corresponds 
to jxiti r fnti''hiis, The,se (/ues practised with preference eiidoeamv, 
a,s ran he amplv proved hv inscriptions of rim tir't centiirv, which 
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explicitly state that Wdinen iii.inied their ccin'siiieinne Imithers 
(ofioTTarpla-; iivtov a?>( K’tt yriiiiKiK 1 ii'-en]il n m" Nes (i.'). tlM , 
cf. aKo the pare hinelit ' fimii Avroinaii. Miiiii'- .///>' \\\\. pp J.'s, '.’It. 
and St ra'sniaier. /.INN \iii. p II ■_') and t hat nm !es had t le-ir 
own nieces for wive^. Till'- eiidoa.itiit . whali i- a ■ oi it tad n 1 a ni 
of the whole eoii'titution of the ha-^ed on the parentaee 

throueh male ofT'-priiiL'-', i' a ^ni\i\al of tlie mat i lan h.ite Tlii-- 
eii'tom of coii'anaumoii^ marnaL'e- whnli the inhaliitant' of 
Ihnira- Kropos had a<lopted ttiovi jirohahK under the I’atthian 
inllnenee (ef. I’nvala, tthsiri mi tic Itilnimn nf ihi /'a/t/oaio 
Hornhav, 11 ‘Jd, jip dl) \\a^ thoroiialiK moililii-d uitli the i omint; 
of the Homans and with the eonfi-rnna oii the nihalntant •• of Donra 
the citizenship of the Hotnan Kmpire under I'araialla 

('\I.KMiAI'. 

The inhahitants of lloiira followed, a' we i an see fiotn tln ir 
in.seriptions, the liim-'olar laleiidar of the Seh uc ale--. i ointnetn itif; 
with .‘512 n.c. The names of the enjhl out of the twel\i. months 
of the yi'ar oeeurriliL' m the msiriptioii' are Maci donian It s,., ni^ 
that the lieeinnitie of the tear was lixecl on the l»t (*. tol.r at tl.e 
end of the second leiitiirv as in tin' whole of Svria . still this was 
perhaps not the ease hefore the arrival of the Homaii' 

lIof'K' 

The plan of the towti of I>oura. a- well as thci-e of the honsis is 
i haraeteri't le of the ( 5 reek hoii'e* of the fourt h < ent nrv n c The tow n 
was limit in the fortn of i la — I o.ird .\ hroad 'tru-t. the nmiii 
street of tile (itv. the i oiitiiiiM'ion of tie eri.o lar.itan ri ad of the 
de;.ert divided the i itv into two ward~ iHo^tott/ifT linUiini. ]i 7>'i 
The relefiratt’d irate of the iitv wa^ tie ]*,dm\Teiie eati* It w.is 
probahlv the onlv cate whah led to I*.i1tn\r.i .*< o t he < ,ira\ an-road 
It was an impKirtaiit inomimet.t a mao-'a jia'-aL'e with tfirieeate-. 
of wdiKh two were vaiil’ed It w.).. t’ank- d hv two -ipiare toWer- 
The W'hole ^nrfai e of the W all- • tn a-mtr the-e tho e e.ltl - W a - 11 iVered 
with ahont .1 dozen (ireek atid TalnuTene iii-i nicioi -ome iner.avid. 
others paiiiT. •! None of the-e mseriy>tion- m' t.tion Ki'mian offirer- 
anil rau-t therefore he of a later d.ite than the i oi.d half of the -ei ond 
I'enturv .\,li There are te- trares of i-.ther cafe-, if thiev exiited at 
all thev nin-t have heen -ituated to tliat par* of the nty-wal! whieh 
w'a,- Ivini: toward- the Knpl rate- iHo-tovtzeft ( •rinjif^^-Ri 
I Acadenur dm •' L.ur.~ Pan- P.e.’- p -.2^1 The 
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walls of the houses had the souhassememt de hlocage. The houses were 
provided with deep cellars, which were used for habitation in sunmaer, 
as it is still the case in Persia. There was a central court. The 
lintels of the doors were of soft stone, decorated with fleurons and 
surmounted by a capital imitating acanthus leaves. The houses had 
one storey ; their roofs were always in the form of a terrace. 

Poverty of the Fixes 

After the taking of Palmyra in a.d. 272 by Aurelian the glorious 
existence of the desert-city ceased completely. The fall of Doura 
dates also from this event. “ Was it a host of enemies who invaded 
the city, burnt down the houses and the temples, robbed and 
pillaged the town, or was it that the masters of the day decided 
not to use the city any more, to leave it, to evacuate it ? Who knows 1 
The fact is that at about a.d. 250 life stopped in Doura ; men, women, 
and children left the city, never to return ". (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, 
p. 85.) It was deliberately and systematically abandoned by its 
inhabitants, who migrated to the adjoining towns, taking with them 
all that they could . Thereupon it was pillaged severs 1 times by nomads . 
It is, therefore, that hardly anything of intrinsic value, like jewellery, 
was discovered in the excavations of 1922-3, with the exception of 
several bronze coins, some deformed pieces of metal, several pieces 
of woollen fabric, leather-objects, basket-work, and glass-ware. The 
coins were struck in Syria, Phoenicia, and Mesopotamia, and as not 
a single coin with the mint-mark of Doura has been found, it is highly 
probable that Doura had not got its own coinage. But the excavations 
near the Palmyrene gate executed in 1929 brought to light by a stroke of 
good fortime a broken clay pot containing besides a small treasure of 
about one thousand Parthian silver coins, ^ a set of unique massive 
silver jewels adorned with coloured stones, in which cornaline 
predominated : a peculiar pendant, bracelets, earrings, etc. (Rostovt- 
zeff, Bulletin, p. 83.) As regards ceramics, all vases found at Doura 
were imported. Here we find the ancient Oriental glazed ware side by 
side with dishes of red sigillata terra, spread in the whole of the Roman 
East. The former resembles the well-known Grseco-Parthian ceramics 
found at Susa and Carthage. 


' These toiiis are at present in Yale University. Their close e.\amination has 
shon II that they are Roman coins, approximately contemporaneous with the downfall 
of Doura (M. Cumont. Oral information). 
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Necropolis 

The importance and wealth of Donra is still evident front its 
vast necropolis, situated to the west of the city. The dead wef6 
buried richly decorated with their personal ornaments ; their faces 
were covered with a gold mask. The tombs are exactly like those 
of Palmyra and Zenobia, its colony. They are of two types, funeral 
towers and rupestral vaults. The funeral towers, whose stories served 
as sepulchres, are just like those in the valley of the tombs of Palmyra. 
Rupestral tombs are disseminated in a large number on the necropolis. 

Cults 

The inhabitants of Doura indulged in two important cults, 
which existed among them most probably simultaneously. They 
were the cult of the great indigenous divinity Naimm or Artemis- 
Nanaia, and that of the great Palmyrene triade YahriboJ, Aglibol 
and Bel-Shamin. To all these divinities temples were erected, of which 
that of Artemis-Nanaia was the most important of the little town. 
It was built on a Babylonian plan which has left its traces in many 
other temples of Western Asia. The latter has as its essential character 
the existence of a central court, which has on its four sides construc- 
tions destined either for the celebration of the cult or as houses for 
priests and hierodules. Sometimes small secondary courts are placed 
between these irregidar constructions. Facing the entrance of the 
court, there is generally a double hall, the pronaos and the naos, 
with the socle which supported the statue of the divinity. Before 
the entrance of the hall, outside the peribole, there is a monumental 
altar. It is not possible to affirm that this arrangement was actually 
found at Doura, but it appears quite clear that the models from which 
the architects of Doura were inspired should not be sought in the West, 
but rather in the valley of the Euphrates. A portative stone-altar 
with Palmyrene inscriptions was discovered in 1929 near the Palmyrene 
gate. It had two coatings of plaster, each bearing inscriptions of two 
posterior dates. The last coating had engraved figures pertaining 
undoubtedly to the cults which were prevalent in Doura : the cult of 
the vexillum and of the Roman emperor ; the altar ; the cult of the 
sun and the moon : the eagle and the p\Tamid : perhaps the cult of 
the Euphrates ; the cantharus and the bird (Rostovtzeff, Camptes- 
Rendvs, p. 236). 

Nanaia is mentioned in a short inscription found in her sanctuarj^, 
and the theophore names Bidi-avala, MpKa-n^avala, and perhaps 
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Bapi^owala are the sigas of the veneration in which she was held. 
Moreover, the assimilation of Nanaia with the Hellenic Artemis is 
frequent. The goddess worshipped in the temple of Elymais in 
Susiana is called NavaLa in Bk. II of Maccabees, Artemis in Josephus, 
and an inscription of the Roman epoque discovered in Peiraeus 
mentions a vow in the name of Naval. 

Her cult goes back to remote antiquity. It is the cult of the mother- 
goddess Ishtar of the East. She was worshipped not only in Meso- 
potamia, but also in Iran. Her cult was widely spread and was very 
powerful. The discoveries made at Doura-Eropos correspond to the 
complex nature of this goddess. She was the great goddess of the 
whole earth, who was assimilated simultaneously with Artemis and 
Ishtar as divinity of the fecund nature ; she was also a warlike goddess 
and was, therefore, assimilated with Athena, and as such she was the 
daughter of Bel-Zeus. She was also identified with Nike, the goddess 
of victory, as we can judge from two statues of this goddess found in 
her temple ; finally, through the influence of Babylonian astrology 
which gave to the Semitic deities siderial character, she was identified 
with Tt'xV! liad, therefore, a marble statue of Fortuna (Tvxrj) 
holding a horn of abundance dedicated to her at Doura. Thus like 
Atargatis who was the Tvxrj TlaXjivpwv and Tvxrj Fepaauiv, she 
was the Tvxrj of Doura. All these facts go to prove that Artemis, 
worshipped in the Macedonian city of Doura-Eropos was a divinity 
much less Greek than Semitic. It is significative that at the bottom 
of a metal patera employed in her temple she is represented in a 
thoroughly oriental appearance. As the Tvxrj of Doura Artemis- 
Nanaia had her special shrine or temple, situated in the central part 
of the monumental gate. It formed perhaps with the two rooms in 
one of its square towers in the last days of Doura a real sanctuary, 
roofed, adorned with paintings and altars, a sanctuary of which the 
walls were literally covered by scores of inscriptions in which men (no 
women were among them) recommended their names to the memory of 
the great goddess of the city. (RostovtzefI, Bulletin, p. 82.) 

Hadad is mentioned side by side with Nanaia in an inscription 
of the temple, and is also represented in theophore names, e.g. 
‘ASa8pd&rj^, ‘A8{a8)p.dXixos, in the onomastics of the city. This 
shows the prestige which he enjoyed there. Further, we know that the 
cult of this god in the valley of the Euphrates goes back to the origin 
of history. He was worshipped in the third century b.c. in Assur in 
Mesopotamia. He was considered in Syria as the consort of Atargatis, 
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and as such he had his seat beside her in the temple. It is possible that 
he formed a couple with Artemi s-Nanaia at Doura and the inscription 
mentioned above would support this statement. Nabu, consort of the 
Babylonian Nana, and Bel also occur in theophore names of Doura. 
But we have no proofs to show that they were objects of the cult in 
Doura. The latter occupies probably the place of honour among the 
gods represented on the walls of the temple of the Palm)rrene gods. 

Many indigenous divinities could have thus received the homage 
of the inhabitants of Doura-Eropos simultaneously with Artemis- 
Nanaia, but it was she who always remained the queen of the sanctuary. 
It is to her that the dedications were consecrated, and numerous 
inscriptions, showing the places which the faithful ones had to occupy, 
show that women also were admitted to the liturgical acts, which were 
performed in the haU provided with raised seats d gradins. The 
majority of them were married, but girls were also admitted, who 
came there with their mothers and sisters. Still the clergy were 
always male, and even men were admitted to the temple and could 
deposit their offerings in the sancttiary. They were spectators of the 
festivals celebrated in the sacred odeon. 

We have no proofs to show w'hether the cult of this goddess of 
fecundity preserved in Doura the impudic character, which it had 
in Babylon. On the contrary the undoubted presence of two halls 
provided with gradins for the faithful ones to sit on authorizes us to 
draw important conclusions. The rectangular one is similar to a 
construction in the temple of Si‘ (Seeia) to which an inscription gives 
the name of “theatre". The other semi-circular one reminds us 
by its disposition of the usual plan of a Greek odeon, because it was 
covered. Analogous edifices served in the celebration of certain 
festivals at Gerason and in the temple of the Syrian gods at Delos, 
about whose nature we are forced to form conjectures. Still it seems 
that we must not think of the actual performance of real liturgical 
dramas, reminding the legends of the mythology, but of the 
performance of dances and the recital of songs accompanied by 
instrumental music. We can imagine from what Oriental and classical 
writers say of such festivals among the S>Tians. that rapid evolutions 
of a choir of women, holding crotals and tambourines, sacred songs 
with the accompaniment of the flute and the harp — these were the 
rejoicings in which the devotees of Artemis participated in the theatres 
of her sanctuary of Doura. 

We know equally little about the administration of the temple 
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of Artemis. The analogy with what had happened elsewhere in the 
Orient would lead us to suppose that this administration was 
autonomous and independent of that of the city. It is probable that 
the gazophylax mentioned in the document No. 50 was not a municipal 
cashier, but the guardian of the sacred treasures. 

Side by side with this cult of Artemis-Nanaia the cult of the 
Palmyrene gods flourished in Doura, as we can judge from the sanctuary 
dedicated to them by the Palmj'rene archers probably from the very 
beginning of their stay in this desert-city, where their cult was practised 
till its complete abandon. Among the Palm}rrene gods the three chief 
deities, Yahribol the god of the Sim, Aglibol the god of the Moon, 
and Bel Shamin or Bel identified with Zeus, who formed the Palmyrene 
triade, enjoyed a special veneration and cult in Doura. They are 
represented in military costume in the big fresco discovered in their 
sanctuary depicting the scene of the sacrifice offered by the Roman 
tribune, and thus they are considered as the war-gods of the detachment 
of the Palmvrene archers. Bel Shamin is called in the Latin inscrip- 
tion CcbIus ceternus, which appellation corresponds to 
“ lord of eternity " of the Palmyrenians. This Coelas is represented 
by an eagle, bird of the supreme god, sitting on a starry globe on 
a stela discovered in a mithraeum of Heddernheim in Germany. The 
Palmyrene goddess Atargatis also enjoyed a special cult in Doura, 
as is proved by her temple discovered this year near the temple of 
Artemis-Nanaia, a httle to the left of the halls provided with gradim 
described above (see p. 14.3) (Cumont, Oral information). 

Magic 

The twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet traced in black 
found on the walls of the .sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods 
were probably intended to serve a magical purpose. The letters are 
considered to be the symbols of the elements of the world and of the 
stars of the heaven. They are designated by the name of aroix^la 
and have a sacred character. They are found frequently employed 
in magic on phylacteries and in astrology as substitutes of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. Similar alphabets w-ere discovered in certain 
temples of Jupiter Dolichenus. Still it is difficult to determine the 
precise reason for tracing them on the .sanctuary of Doura. 

Similarly a sketch intended to avert the influence of the evil eye 
was also discovered near a painted mural sketch on the south wall 
of the sanctuary. It is the work certainly of a soldier of the cohors 
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Palmy renoriim. Below a thick eyebrow there is a big round eye, 
in whose pupU the points of a poignard and of a harpoon are thrust. 
The latter is attached to a string unrolling itself from a reel. A bird 
of prey flies above it on its left, while on each side a serpent is ready 
to sting it, and a third one whose head is surmounted with a crest 
hastens towards it. A similar but more complicated sketch was found 
in Palmyra in a big tomb decorated with paintings. The letters of 
the Greek alphabet and the sketch averting the nefarious influence 
of the evil eye prove that the inhabitants of Doura were given to 
superstitious and magic practices like many other peoples of 
antiquity. 

Aet 

The excavations at Doura-Erojms have delivered a veritable 
treasure of art — sculptures in marble and plaster, exquisite clay- 
figurines, fragments of mosaic, and above all very valuable fresco- 
paintings, which were found nicely preserved, and which are the 
unique ones of their kind. Most "of these works of art appertain to the 
Graeco-Parthian period, and show that composite character, in which 
the Oriental — Parthian — element is predominant. Still the statue 
of Aphrodite discovered in the temple of Artemis in Doura, which is 
generally known as the Aphrodite of Salihiyeh, is a modified copy of 
the work of Phidias, perhaps executed by a Greek artist. 

Many fragments of sculptures in plaster were found in the temple 
of Artemis. They are similar to the sculptures appertaining to the 
same date and discovered in other Oriental towns. They were sometimes 
coloured like those of Ctesiphon. M. Dieulafoy had already found in a 
house of the Parthian period two fragments of painted statues and 
five fragments of a decorated band (Dieulafoy, L Art antique de la 
Perse, tome v, pp. 31 seq., fig. 29). A small fragment of a sculpture 
in plaster, rather a portrait in relief representing a young woman 
with features of a pronounced Greek type, has been discovered by 
M. de Mecquenem at Susa, as well as numerous fragments of decora- 
tions in plaster, pertaining to the Parthian and Sassanian epochs. 
The recent German Archaeological Mission at Ctesiphon directed by 
Dr. Reuter found last year a number of decorations in plaster, some of 
them coloured, in the ruins of a church situated on the other side of 
the Tigris on the site of ancient Seleucia. This church was built in 
the third century of the Christian era, and appertained therefore to 
the Sassanian period. Still these finds are important, as they show 
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the use of plaster as a sculptural material, preferred to stone in less 
presumptuous buildings on account of its malleability and cheapness. 
Even to-day it has not ceased to be employed in royal buildings in 
Persia and in other Oriental countries. 

The cornice of the temple of Artemis in moulded plaster is probably 
the work of a Persian artist, as we can judge from his name 'Op&ov6^a^os 
Fopov. It is divided in two registers ; in the upper one we have two 
peacocks face to face surrounded by flowers, cymbals and vases ; 
the latter ornaments are employed only in order to fill up the gap, 
as the art of this period has a horror of the empty space. As regards 
the motif of the peacocks drinking from the crater, which we find 
in the upper register, it has a religious signification in the figurative 
language of paganism. They were the sacred birds, kept in the 
temple of Syria, and they are found represented on the tombs of this 
country. They had perhaps the same signification as in the West, 
where they were consecrated to Juno and became for the empress the 
symbol of apotheosis, like the eagle for the emperor. They became 
the emblem of immortality on funeral monuments, as a few centuries 
later in Christianity. It seems that the motif of the peacocks face to 
face was introduced from SvTia into Persia, if the contrary is not the 
case.^ 

Besides these big pieces of sculptures in plaster, several idols of 
Nike moxdded in plaster were found in the temple of Artemis. 
We have seen that this oriental goddess was identified with Nike. 
She wears the same peculiar headdress, which is attributed to the 
Oriental deity, on a patera of plumb. This vessel was found in the 
temple of the goddess with fragments of plaster, and was probably 
used in her cult. 

These plasters .stand proba))ly in connection with the shop of a 
merchant of plaster-work, discovered by M. Ingholdt in 1924 in 

^ It seems rather certain that the peacock-motive is of Persian origin. A vase 
of Tepe Ali Abad near Tepe Monssain in Susiana of style Xo. 1 bis has apparently a 
decoration of two rows of peacock’s feathers (G. Contenau, Manuel, p. 332, fig. 242). 
This proves that the peacock was not unknown to the early Elamites. At any rate, we 
know that tlie {x?acock w’as introduced from India into the West in hi.'itoric times. 
Before entering Syria, it must have had to pass through Persia, where especially in 
north-western Iran, in Media in particular, it must have been considered a very remark- 
able bird. Thus it is that we have a wide diffusion of the Sassanian and po.st-Sassanian 
peacock-motive. They are found from Vladicaucas to Birka in Sweden. Further, 
it is called MtjSikos oppis (Suidas) " the Median bird Moreover, the peacock 
plays also an important part in the Zravanite theology of north-western Iran and 
subsequently of the whole of Central Asia. (Junker, Mittelpers. frasemurv'* Pfau ", 
WOrter nnd Snehen, Festband xii, Heft 1, Heidelberg, 1929, p. 135). 
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Palm\Tra. As we can judge from the name of the artist of the cornice 
and from the other signature on the stela of Homs ’Aixacrovaag 
’ Eyafidlou, which names seem to be Persian, there was probably 
a school of Persian sculptors at Palmyra, from whence artists were 
sent to Doura to work for its aristocracy. 

The unique votive chariot of Doura is in terra cotta. It is probably 
of the Parthian epoch, and is connected with a very ancient tradition. 
Such chariots are fotmd in excavations of ancient sites of Mesopotamia 
in layers pertaining to the earliest Sumerian period, about 3000 n.c. 
(G. Contenau, Manuel de V Archeohgie Orientale, tome i, Paris, 1926, 
p. 471, fig. 353). A similar votive chariot was also found at Maikop 
in the Kouban (cf. Rostovtzeff, L'dge du cuivre dans le Caucase Septen- 
trional. Revue Archeologique, juillet-Decembre, 1920, p. 13). A little 
metal chariot of the temple of Haldi, the great national god of the land 
of the Urartus was found on the famous Tepah Toprak-Kaleh near 
Van in 1890. It is described by Rev. Father V. Scheil in Recueil de 
Travaux Relatifs a la Philologie et d V Archeohgie, tome xxxvi, 1914, 
p. 179-80. 


Jewellery 

The patera of plumb mentioned above imitates a precious 
work of Persian jewellery, whose influence was much spread in 
the art of the Middle Ages. The phial is embossed in designs showing 
the imitation of a plate of precious metal studded with gems of 
variegated colours. The bottom of the patera has a female bust 
richly decorated with gems, which reminds us of Lucianus, De dea 
Syria, where he describes the statue of Atargatis at Hieropolis. This 
statue, wholly sparkling with gems, had on its head a phosphorescent 
stone, which illuminated the temple during the night, but whose 
brilliance was diminished in the daylight. The laurel crown reminds 
us of the warlike character of Artemis-Nanaia. The coiffure is found 
on other productions of the Parthian period, notably on the coins 
of O.sroes. A text says that a confederation of artisans worked in 
Palmyra in gold and silver. But the jewellery of the women of Doura 
was not necessarily made in Palmyra. It must have been fabricated 
equally sumptuously in Seleucia and other great cities of the Parthian 
empire. This art of setting jewels was created by^ those jewellers, 
who had created the art of fabricating precious vessels, which became 
the Greeco-Parthian art adopted in the Orient. The discovery of 
the massive silver jewellery of the Parthian period — bracelets, earrings. 
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and a pendant inlaid with coloured stones in which corn aline 
predominated — mentioned above (p. 141) remains tmique up to date. 

Painting 

As in the mosaic, in the paintings of Doura the influence of 
the school of Palmyra is easily noticeable. The date of the earhest 
paintings can be fixed at the second half of the first century a.d., 
about A.D. 75, i.e. in the time of the Severi. The architecture which 
frames in the most ancient frescos different scenes has its inspiration 
in the decoration of those sarcophagi, representing the funeral heroon. 
in which sculptural standing figures take the place of columns. Such 
sarcophagi with columns are found in Greece as early as the sixth 
century b.c. ; they were imported into Syria very early, as is proved 
by the famous sarcophagus of the weeping women found at Sidon, 
and the so-called sarcophagus of Sidamara. 

The painting representing a sacrifice offered to the Palmyrene gods 
by the tribune of the Roman legion residing in Doura is dated a.d. 230. 
It is very interesting, as it illustrates the Roman ensign of the tribime. 
The subject representing this painting are progressively superposed 
in bands, and all objects are placed on the same plan. We find this 
principle of composition first applied to the Egyptian art. It is inherited 
later on by Assyria. Still in the Hellenic period it approaches the 
Iranian-Parthian art. The Grseco-Syrian painting is connected 
on the one hand with the ancient Oriental art and on the other with 
the Byzantine art of the middle ages. 

In the sanctuary of Artemis-Nanaia, dedicated to her as the Tvxn — 
Fortune of Doura “ stood a little monument imique in its kind. It is 
one of the two wings of a door, which belonged to a little shrine, the 
precursor of medieval and renaissance shrines and triptyches of the 
same kind. In the shrine .stood probably a statuette or picture of the 
great goddess of the sanctuary. The goddess of the shrine, when its 
door stood open, was crowned by Nikt) — Victories, winged goddesses 
standing on globes and holding in their hands a crown and a palm- 
branch, each a sign of victory. The picture is a curious specimen of the 
Graeco- Iranian art of the Parthians, wdth its slender and delicate 
figures with a profusion of crude and ^nfigar colours, with the typical 
frontalitv of the head. If Miss North is right in her bold reconstruction 
of the original colours of the picture, the Parthian painters were 
especially fond of Tvrian purple tints, of a lively green, and of a bright 
white ”. (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 82-3.) 
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Besides the sketch intended to avert the influence of the evil eye — ■ 
mentioned above (pp. 144-5), the excavations of 1929 have brought to 
light three graffito sketches made by a sharp instrument on the plaster 
of the walls of Parthian houses. They represent a Parthian officer in 
his embroidered dress on horseback, a Parthian horseman shooting 
an arrow, and a Parthian foot-soldier with his heavy spear and long 
sword, typical helmet and leathern armour, standing on the cut-off 
head of a slain enemy. Ail these sketches are remarkable for the 
frontality of the personages (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 80-1, figs. 5, 
6, 7). The coiffure of the cavalry officer and the horseman is typical of 
the late Parthian period. It is documented on one of a series of bas- 
reliefs on an isolated rock near Tengh-i-Saoulek in the Bakhtiari 
moimtains (Rawlinson, The Sixth Orienial Monarchy, London, 1873, 
p. 393) and on the coins of Chosroes (a.d. 106-29) and Vologeses V 
(a.T). 209-about 222), whereas it is well known on Sassanian coins 
(Gardner, The Parthian Coinage, London, 1877, p. 19). The interesting 
sketch discovered by M. de Mecquenem on one of the window-seals 
of the palace of Artaxerxes I at Persepohs which pertams to the 
early Sassanian period — about the first half of the third century a.d. 
(Ailotte de la Fuye, Graffitis releves en 1928 dam les mines de Persepolis, 
Revue d’Assyridlogie, vol. xxv, 1929, p. 168) shows the predilection of 
the Iranian artists for indicating in sharp incised outlines a portrait and 
not seldom a complicated subject. It is probable that the effect of the 
sketch of Doura was enhanced by coloiirs. 




THE IDEA OF MAN AND KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
CONCEPTION OF PERSIAN MYSTICS^ 

Translated from the Russiait of V. Zhuhovski 
By L. Bogdanov 

npHE perplexing enigma of the cosmos and the creation has been 
from time immemorial a source of fascination for the human 
mind, and all the peoples of the globe, both those who have passed 
away and those still in existence, have strir'en to solve this riddle, 
either forming themselves into special groups for this purpose, or bv 
mere individual eSort. Of these solutions some were distinguished 
by a greater viability, a greater strength, and a greater ascendencv, 
and are still exercising their sway ; whilst others were short-lived and 
transient, were accepted by few people and, having soon disappeared, 
constitute now merely dead and cold fragments of human thought. 
Some of these solutions appealed more to the intellect, others were 
more felt by the heart. 

To the number of such numerous attempts and endeavours to 
unravel this thrilling mystery belongs Sufiism, the teaching of Eastern 
Muslim “sages ”, if we take the name sufi, to be the Greek crowds, 
or “ Those who wear woollen garments ” if we derive this word from 
the Arabic saw/ “ wool — a teaching as old as the Islamic religion 
itself. These sages, who in their lofty and poetical conception of the 
world, which aims at discovering the mystery of nature, have blended 
together philosophy and revelation, have built up the doctrine of 
unity in plurality and plurality in rmity — vaMat dar kasrat va kasrat 
dar vahdat. They tell us that, before the beginning of time, there 
existed the Absolute Essence— jdt-i muthq — the One Eternal All- 
perfect Truth (God, the Creator). This further, for Its own pruposes. 
individualized Itself into the Supreme Spirit — ruh-i a‘zam or Universal 
Intellect — 'aql-i kull — which limited Itself into the Universal Soul — 
mijs-i kidl. Finally, like a sea dividmg itself into drops. It manifested 
Itself by all Its names, qualities, and activities in all the visible and 
imaginable forms and ideas (species) thus producing the manifest 

1 The author's sources in the compilation of the present sketch were primarily : 
Ansari’s jtsendo-Manazilu-s-sd'irln and Abu-Bakr Razl’s Mirsddu-l-'ibdd 
miiiit-l-mahda’ ild-I-ma' ad ; to a lesser extent, Jullahi’s Kashfu-l-mahjub ; Ghazali’ s 
Kimiyd-i Sa'ddal ; Qushayri’s Histihil. and M u li.rm mad ha hi j i 's commentary 
on Shabistari's GuUhan-i rCi-.. 
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material world — "cdam-i shaJiMat — and the hidden spiritual world — 
‘alam-i ghayb. 

Man represents the last drop of this self-manifesting sea, the 
last particle of this unity resolved into plurality, of the absolute trans- 
muted into ideas. He is the dividing point between the light of 
manifestation and the darkness of non-existence, the boundary 
line of existence between the imavoidably-necessary and the merely- 
possible. Man, as the most perfect manifestation of the Supreme 
Spirit, in which are united all Its names and qualities, aspires by his 
very nature, even during his earthly life, towards the Absolute. Having 
once established himself on the path of meditation, i.e. of mental 
progress, he is able to transcend form and pass over to the sense 
concealed therein, and thus to remove plurality and to reach Unity. 
Unity, however, is the starting point from where began the 
individualization of the Absolute, and man can emerge into this 
Unity and disappear in it. In other words, the Truth by manifesting 
Itself descended into man — this is the descent of the Absolute into 
the idea, of the Unity into plurality, of the Whole into the part, of 
the Sea into the drop. And man. by self-annihilation, ascends towards 
the Truth — this is tlie ascent of the idea towards the Absolute, of the 
plurality towards Unity, of the part into the Whole, of the drop 
into the Sea. 

Such, practically, is the philosophical aspect of the doctrine of 
the Sufis stripped from the teguments of positive religion, A greater 
or lesser admixture of the latter makes this doctrine a mysticism more 
orthodox as far as the religion of Muhammad is concerned and more 
heretical with regard to its essence, to its original source. Of all the 
countries of the East which have accepted the Qur'an the most 
susceptible to this doctrine proved to be and remains up to our days 
Persia, as is clearly proved by her literature. Whole galaxies of 
writers, chiefly poets, in their highly artistic productions not only 
developed to perfection and inculcated this doctrine in their own 
country, but have spread it far beyond the frontiers — to the East 
across the Oxus into Bukhara and Samarqand, to the West across 
the Tigris and the Euphrate.s into Asia Minor, and farther bevond 
the Bosphorus into Europe, that is to say Turkey. A certain, though 
not so obvious and direct, influence was exercised in this also bv 
certain other countries adjacent to Persia. 

Europe has long been acquainted with specimens of such allegorical 
mystic songs ; the mystic man being represented as an atom 
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temporarily torn off from divinity, from the creative principle, grieving 
and sorrowing in separation, represented as a lover yearning for his 
beloved, and seeking to be reunited with her — all this is current and 
well-known imagery. One cannot but regret that up to quite recent 
times the specimens of that literature, which became known in Europe, 
belonged to a comparatively late period (XIII c.) and that whatever 
few attempts at general or particular studies of Persian Sufiism, 
tracing its connections with the philosophical views and the theosophies 
of other peoples were made, they were all based on such late specimens. 
It would seem to have been more expedient, even for the above- 
mentioned attempts, to have put in the foregroimd rather the oldest 
literary monuments which go as far back as the eleventh, nav even 
the tenth century of our era. 

I shall not speak here of the component factors and of the ways 
in which Sufiism originated in Persia, in how far, owing to the 
geographical situation of that country, it became the meeting groimd 
of ideas Western and Eastern, i.e. of the doctrines of the sages of the 
neoplatonic school of Alexandria and of Indian pantheism. I shall 
not speak of the reasons, why Sufiism found followers and developed 
more especially in Persia, in how far that development was furthered 
either by the koranic teaching imposed on Persia by force, and foreign 
to the free Aryan spirit of its population, or by the absence of a wider 
social life stifled by that teaching. I shall not speak either of the 
practical meaning of Sufiism, or of its influence on man, on the life 
of the community, on the formation of munerous sects. All these 
obtrusive and complicated questions have perforce to be left 
unanswered imtil the time when the study of Sufiism has been placed 
on a strictly scientific historical basis. A correct appreciation and 
comprehension of Sufiism must be based not on mere poetical allegories 
and isolated verses culled, often without any serious discrimination, 
from authors of different epochs, but on works expounding in a certain 
system the views of the Sufis stripped of symbols and allegories, their 
manner of thinking, and their own argumentation. Such works exist 
in Arabic and in Persian and are still waiting to be appreciated, 
published, and studied. 

Finally, I shall not speak of the importance and interest attached 
to the study of Sufiism. This doctrine is important already on 
account of its having survived amongst a nation for a millennium, 
preserving the whole time almost the same degree of intensity and 
brilliancy of colour. And the interest called forth by Sufiism is best 
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shown, in my opinion, by the enthusiasm and passion with which in 
our days scholars, poets, and even artists of Europe, including Eussia, 
and America, devote themselves to the work of studying, translating, 
and illustrating the writings of that most wonderful son of Persia, 
'Umar Khayyam. I am fully satisfied with this single example, 
because, in my firm opinion, ‘Umar Khayyam in the shape in which 
he is accessible to the wider circles of readers is not a single person, 
but several persons, who, for various reasons easily intelligible on 
deeper investigation, have flowed together under his name. In fact, 
a whole series of brilliant and original thoughts attributed to Khayyam 
are well, and with a great degree of probability^ attributable to certain 
of his predecessors and successors. 

Leaving aside the above-mentioned complicated and confused 
questions, which, in the present state of our information, cannot be 
duly^ solved and explained, I have decided to discuss in the present 
sketch the development of one isolated idea which has been and still 
is prevalent amongst the orthodox Persian Sufis, namely, the idea of 
man and his destination. For this purpose I have thought it most 
convenient to review the history of the creation of man, which our 
sages, remaining in the limits of the Islamic tradition, were bound to 
recast in a special mould reflecting the most essential features of their 
doctrine. 

Such a \'ivid and highly poetical mystic history of man on an 
Islamic background, which has been preserved in the annals of 
Tabari, was. it seems, originally composed by ‘ A b d u 1 1 a h A n s a r i 
(XI c.). a native of Herat. One century and a half later it was repeated 
in its entirety without any alterations by Abu-Bakr RazI in his 
work entitled " Tlie Path of mankind from the point of departure 
to the point of rt'turn’' (Mirsadu-l ihdd )nina-l-mahdu dd-l ma‘dd), 
and is also encountered in part in the Masnuvl of the famous Jalalu- 
d - D i n R u m I . 

In j)iesonting here tliat .story. I shall follow the ways and means 
of its author, that is to say. 1 shall, when expounding my'stic thoughts, 
have sometimes recourse to the poetical imagery of the mystic language. 

\\hen. after the six days a?id nights of creation, the time came 
for the creation of man. the Creator said ; “ The bodv of man from 
moisture and earth I shall prepare My.self . ' Hast Thou not created 
heaven and earth " exclaimed the angels in astonishment. •' This. ’ 
replied the Creator. is an e.xceptional business ; I created aO by 
the .simple direction ' be and it was, but this one I am going to 
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create directly by My own ‘selfness', by My Ego, because I shall 
deposit in him the treasure of divine knowledge." The angel Gabriel, 
in conformity with orders received, went to take a handful of earth. 
The earth said ; “ MTiat art thou doing, Gabriel ? " — “ I am taking 
thee,” said Gabriel, “ into the presence of the Creator so that He 
may make out of thee a viceregent for Himself." 

“ I adjure thee,’" said the earth, “ by the majesty of the Truth 
not to take me into the presence of the Creator, because I am unable 
to bear being near to Him.” On hearing such an adjuration, Gabriel 
returned into the presence of the Creator and reported to Him the 
unwillingness of the earth. The angels Michael and Israfel were after 
this sent on the same errand, but the earth addressed to them the 
same adjurations. Then the Creator had recourse to the angel 
Azrael and said to him ; ‘‘ Go thou, and if the earth does not come 
voluntarily, bring it by force." Azrael went and brought by force a 
handful of dust collected from the surface of the earth— and, lo ! 
Love was already hurrying to meet it halfway and permeated it. 

Ansari says : — 

“ The dust of Adam was not yet sifted. 

When Love came and permeated it : 

Of that Wine (Love) I had tasted, when I was still 
feeding on milk . . . 

No, no : Wine and milk were mixed together.” 

kMk-i Adatn hanuz nd-blkhta bud 
ddiq dmada bud dar <fil dAkhta bud 
In bdda chu shir-khdra hudam khiirdani 
nay. nay, rnay-n sMr bd-ham dnukhta bud. 

Herein was shown the first distinction of man ; his dust was 
summoned into the presence of the Creator by several messengers. 

All the angels were filled with astonishment and perplexity. What 
was this mystery that the contemptible ami valueless earth-dust 
should assume such haughtiness with regard to the call of the Creator, 
and that the Creator should abide by it with such perseverance and 
ardour, instead of substituting for it something else ? The Creator 
told them ; " Truly I know what you do not know (Qur'an, II, 28 ). 
How could YOU know what business I have with this handful of dust 
through eternity ? You can well be pardoned ; you have not had 
anything to do with Love ; you are dry ascetic hermits and you cannot 
have anv cognizance of Love. Wait a few days ; I shall display in 
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this handful of dust My Almightiness ; I shall efface from the mirror 
of its nature the rust of the darkness of creation, and you shall see 
in that mirror various forms, and the first form will be such that 
vou all shall bow your heads to the earth before it.” 

Then the Creator poured out from the cloud of His grace the 
rain of Love on the dimt of Adam, kneaded it with the hand of His 
Almightiness, and made from dust in the dust the heart. The cherubs 
and seraphs looked on in amazement, seeing the Creator working 
during forty days and nights like a potter on the clay of Adam, 
putting a heart in its every particle and caressing it with the glance 
of His mercy. But the Creator said to them : “ Do not look at the 
cla}’, look at the heart ! ” According to other traditions, the Creator 
worked 40,000 years on the dust of Adam and placed outside 
and inside it signs which were meant to reflect, like a mirror, the 
thousand and one attributes of the Creator. When there came the 
turn of the heart. He took from Paradise the du.st which was to be 
used for its making, kneaded it with the water of Eternal Life, and 
dried it in the sunshine of His glance. 

When the heart was brought to perfection, it proved to be a pearl 
in the treasury of mysteries, which the Creator concealed from all 
looks and guarded by His majesty, sajdng : “ For such a perfect 
pearl there is no other treasury but Myself and the body of Adam, 
because it is the pearl of Love in the shell of knowledge, the heart 
fondled by the sun of the glance of the Creator, in the body, which 
during so many thousand years had been warmed by the rays of the 
light of the attributes of the Creator.” 

During the mysterious manifestation of all such tender displays 
of His attributes on the body and the heart of Adam, the Creator 
did not enlighten or initiate into the mystery any one of the nearest 
angels. They did not know Adam, and every and each of them, when 
passing by, would say : “ What wonderful form is it, which is being 
modelled ? " Adam, however, was saying under his breath ; “ If 
you do not know me. I know you. Let me only awake from this 
sweet sleep, and I shall call you by your names ; one of the riches 
concealed in my nature is the knowdedge of all names.” As much as 
the angels examined Adam, they did not understand his nature. 
Finally the scheming Iblis moved around Adam, noticed that Adam s 
mouth was open, and said : ” Wait. I have found here the solution 
of the riddle ! I shall enter this aperture and shall see what the 
place i.s like." On having entered and inspected the nature of Adam, 
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he found it to be a microcosm and detected in him a manifestation 
of all that he had noticed in the macrocosm. The head was like the 
heaven with its seven spheres. As there were seven planets in the 
seven heavens, so also in the seven spheres of the head he noticed the 
seven faculties inherent in man, viz. reflection, imagination, memory, 
doubt, etc. As in the heaven there were angels, so also in the head 
there were the mental senses of sight, of hearing, of smelling, of taste, 
and of touch. The body was like unto the earth. Just as on the 
earth there were trees, herbs, rivers, and mountains, so also on and 
in the body there were hairs, veins, arteries, and bones. As there 
were four seasons in the macrocosm, so also in Adam there were four 
humours, viz. heat, cold, moisture, and dr}mess, inherent respectively 
in the black and yellow bile, in the phlegm and in the blood. In the 
macrocosm there were four winds : the vernal, the estival, the 
autumnal, and the hibernal, of which the vernal fructifies the trees, 
brings forth leaves and grasses, the estival produces fruits, the 
autumnal ripens them, and the hibernal scatters them ; so also in 
Adam, the microcosm, there were four winds : attraction, splitting, 
retention, and expelling. The first one places the food into the mouth 
and transmits it to the second one to be digested, makes it reach the 
third one, which extracts from it whatever is useful, and gives it over 
to the fourth one to be expelled . . . And many other similarities 
did Iblis discover in the nature of Adam, and all that he saw he 
imderstood. But he was unable to find any way to the inside of the 
heart, which appeared to him as a splendid palace. “ All that I saw,” 
he said, “ was insignificant. The diflicult thing is here. If any 
misfortune ever happens to me from man. it can only arise from 
this place. And if the Creator has some special purpose with this 
form and means to place something in it, it will be. into this place." 
In despair, Iblis retreated from the heart, and coming out, said to 
the angels ; “ The form examined by me is hollow. It will be possessed 
of passions like the animals, and it will be easy to capture it. But 
I found in it a palace without gates, to which there is no entrance, 
and I do not know what it is.” Being not satisfied with these explana- 
tions given by Iblis, the angels went to find the Creator and said : 
“ 0 Lord ! Thou solvest difficulties and Thou givest knowledge. It 
is a long time that Thou hast been working on that handful of dust. 
Thou hast created in it a whole second world and hast hidden in it 
many treasures. But Thou hast not told us anjdhing and hast not 
initiated into that mystery anyone of us. Do tell us, what is to come 
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out of that handful of dust ? ” The answer was : “I am creating a 
substitute for Myself on earth, hut I have not completed him yet. 
Whatever you see now is merely a place for him, a palace and a throne. 
When I have completed him, I shall elevate him to the throne, and 
you all shall bow to him to the earth ! " The angels said : “ The 
riddle that was puzzling us has not been solved. The Creator orders 
iLS to bow before His creature and calls it His substitute. We never 
knew that there was anybody besides Him worthy of worship ; we 
considered Him to be the One, who has none equal or similar to 
Him, and we did not think that there could be anybody worthy of 
taking His place. Let us go and inspect once more that mysterious 
temple ! " Having inspected it. they said : “ Still we do not find 
here anything beyond water and dust. No beauty of viceregency can 
be seen in it nor is there anvthing to justify our worshipping him on 
our knees." Then a voice reached them which said : — 

The Beloved cannot be seen by another's eyes : 

My Darling must be seen through my eyes." 

■yna'shuqa ha-chasm- i digardn natuvdn did 
jdndn-i mard ha-chashm-i man hdyad did. 

The angels continued : “ Outwardly one does not find anything 
particular in this creature. Maybe, its rights are founded on its 
qualities— let us investigate them.’’ 

The angels found Adam to be constituted of the four elements, 
viz. earth, wind, water, and fire. Investigating their qualities, thev 
found that earth is quiescence, wind is movement, and that the former 
is the opposite of the latter ; water and fire were also found to be 
opposites ; the former has a downward, the latter an upward tendency. 
Further investigation showed that the nature of earth is dry (hard), 
of wind soft, of water cold, and of fire hot, and that, the natures 
of these component parts being opposed to eaeh other, nothing except 
corruption could result therefrom. Returning into the presence of 
the Creator, the angels said : " Thou art entrusting with the repre- 
sentation of Thyself one from whom there will arise eorruption and 
bloodshed." Thus, the angels inflicted reproach on what was in the 
thought of the Creator the vessel of Love, and this was the first 
reproach which arose in the world. 

Tiie special distinctions of man at the creation of his outward 
sheath were as follows : the creation of him alone was distributed 
over forty days and nights, whereas the creation of all the worlds 
took only six days and night.s. The directness of his creation and 
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the placing in him of a mystery unsolved by the angels — all this was 
pointing to the exclusiveness of mans destinies. But matter, as 
represented by the bodv of man, was nothing as compared with the 
boundlessness of the Spirit which it was still lackmg. And now the 
Creator, again by direct action, proceeded to the fusion of body and 
spirit. He breathed into the matter the spirit by His own breath, 
and that insufflation {Hufkhn) has a deep meaning and is of great 
importance. The Spirit from the highest celestial spheres was being 
sent down to the lowest degrees of the material world. On that 
boundless expanse it was capable of falling in with and making 
friends with some outside beings, to forget thus the Creator and to 
lose that affection which was granted to It. Now, that insufflation 
by the Creator of His own breath was meant to prevent its attaching 
itself to anybody or an\-thing and to preserve in It the sweetness of 
the communion with the Creator. Furthermore, as has been said, 
the Spirit had to descend through an innumerable multitude of 
spiritual and corporeal worlds, in each of w’hich there were concealed 
treasures unknown to anybody. The breath of the Creator was to 
serve here as a guide and interpreter of the meanings of all the treasures, 
all the blessings, and all the evils of that path in order to facilitate for 
the Spirit the upward journey back to the Creator. Finally, that 
breath accompanied the spirit of man in order that he, who was sent 
down for authority and domination in the world, shoidd appear in 
that world endowed with marks of a special distinction and honour 
on the part of the Creator, the more so as it had already been announced 
to the angels that they would have to worship him on their knees. 
And in fact, when the Spirit, which had been for so many thousand 
years fondled in the most precious recesses of divinity and watched 
over in the world of immediateness by the eye of the Creator, reached, 
together with the Creator's own breath, through myriads of worlds 
with their treasures, the realm of man and blended itself with his 
form — all the wmrlds adored him on their knees, except Iblis. For his 
pride and arrogance with regard to the greatest of creatures and for 
his wilful penetration into this temple of Love, he was overtaken by 
the wrath of the Creator and was unable to make his obeisance 
to Adam. 

The Spirit on entering the body found it to be a dark and narrow 

1 prison erected on four mutually opposite pillars, for which no prolonged 
existence could be expected. It was surrounded by crowds and 
multitudes of vermin, beasts, and wild animals. The blows and bites 
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they were inflicting on the body produced painful feelings in the 
Spirit. Inside of the prison passions became active, and lo ! the 
pure Spirit, which was during so many thousand years brought up in 
proximity to the Creator in unlimited kindness and tenderness, 
experienced, in the face of such strange and savage displays, a feeling 
of loneliness. He became aware of the value of his former intimate 
association with the Creator, of which he had been unaware until 
that moment. He recognized the bliss of the union, in which he had 
been immersed without knowing its delights and without recognizing 
its essence. The fire of separation broke out in him and the pain of 
isolation entered his head. He tried to return, but the breath which 
had brought him down, was no more there. He felt broken-hearted, 
and then he heard a voice saying ; “ We are looking for such a state 
from thee ! " Adam emitted a deep sigh, and the voice said : “It 
was for such sighs that We sent thee down ! " Adam gave a start, 
movement appeared in his limbs, he opened bis eyes and perceived 
the wide world, saw the dazzling sim. and exclaimed : “ Praise be to 
God ! ■■ and heard the answer : “ May thy Lord have compassion 
upon thee.” These words reminded him of the world of the Spirit 
and its delights, and he sought vainly to break the corporeal fetters. 
Nothing in the world had any interest for Adam, the fire of his passion 
for the Creator did not abate, the unwontedness of his state did 
not diminish, and he did not make friends with an^hing. And he 
heard the voice of the Creator, sa\-ing : “ 0 Adam ! enter Paradise, 
eat, sleep, and make friends with whom.soever thou desirest.” But 
Paradise did not soothe the feelings of Adam. Then the Creator 
produced Eve from the very soul of Adam, so that he should be 
able to associate with one like himself. Looking at the beauty of 
Eve, he saw in it a ray of the l)eauty of the Creator, and he tasted 
of that human beauty, and became possessed by lust, that lowest 
animal quality, which constitutes the greatest obstacle between 
man and the Creator. Other animal passions added themselves to 
it, such as excessive eating and excessive sleep, and even as Adam's 
passions increased, his communion with the Creator decreased. He 
finally gave himself up to his passions to such an extent as to allow 
Iblls to seduce him. The Creator became disgusted and said : “0 
Adam ! We have not created thee for indulging in passions and animal 
enjoyments. We left thee for half a day in Paradise, and thou 
hast forgotten Us to the extent of giving thyself up to another ! If 
We leave thee for a whole day. thou wilt forget Us altogether and wilt 
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substitute total estrangement for the former close communion with 
Us ! Leave Paradise, and thou Eve, separate thyself from him ! 
Thou, crown of distinction, quit thou his head ! Thou, vestment of 
honour, fall away from his body ! “ 

Having passed several days in a state of depression, Adam returned 
to his former suffering and was filled with love for the Creator, having 
been taught that love in pre-eternity. “ 0 Lord ! '’ he said, “ I 
needed that depression in order to know the value of Thy mercy and 
the meaning of Thy sovereignty, and I recognize that all is perish- 
able, Thou art eternal ; all are infirm. Thou art almighty ; all are 
woebegone. Thou art the Comforter A voice was heard, saying : — 

“ Return and be more than thou wert. 

And if thou wert not until now, be it now. 
bdz dy ki zdnchi budl afzun bdshi 
var to ba-kunun na-budi aknun bdshi. 

What do these various actions mean ? We brought Adam up 
for representing Ourselves and, by trials, We brought his love to 
perfection ! ” ^ 

In the very first words of this story it is quite clearly established 
that the purpose of the creation of man, of the fusion of the Spirit 
with the body, is knowledge. The whole mystery of the creation in 
general lies in knowledge. According to tradition, the prophet David 
asked the Creator : “ Why didst Thou create the creatures ? ” And 
the Truth suggested to him ; “ I was a hidden treasure and I chose 
to be known, and T created the creatures in order to be known " {kuntu 
kanzan nuikhfiyyan fa-ahbabiu 'an ii rafa fa khalaqtu-l-khalqa likay 
u'rafa). 

What is then this knowledge {ma'rifat) ? There is intellectual 
or argumentative knowledge (ma‘rifat-i ‘aqti or ma'rijat-i istidldll), 
which is common to all men of a certain standard of intellect ; there 
is a common agreement of opinion with regard to the existence of 
the Creative Principle, and the existing disagreement concerns Its 
attributes, but not Its essence. In knowing by the intellect, perception 
by the outward senses and the inward powers is necessary. Through 
the perception of the material world by means of the former and 
through exercising the intellect with the help of the latter, the intellect 
comes to the conclusion that what has been created is due to a Creator. 
Contemplating gradually the different categories of creation, the 

* Mirsadu-I-' ibad, pp. 37-54 (Tehran ed., 1314 a,h.). — The Translator, 
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intellect distinguishes the uniqueness, the almightiness, and the 
beauty of the creation, and draws the conclusion that such a miraculous 
display must be due to an Almighty, All-knowing, All-seeing Eternal 
Founder. The clearer the intellect, the more correct is the view, the 
more reflection is applied, the more numerous become the inferences 
from the diversity of the creation as to the existence of a Creator, the 
more clear become also the proofs of His Unity. 

But the Spirit has been sent into the body not for this kind of 
knowledge. This kind of knowledge requires proofs and argumenta- 
tions, of which there exist a great diversity ; even the heathen defend 
their beliefs by arguments. The acceptance of one argument instead 
of another is based on preference, and were even all these arguments 
true, they would only result in the inference of the existence of the 
Creator by means of argumentation. Yet, the position of the Spirit 
with regard to the knowledge of the Truth before its fusion with the 
body was entirely different ; the Spirit was in immediate contact 
with the Truth and knew the Truth by direct perception, without 
any argumentation. After its fusion with the body this direct contact 
had, so to say, disappeared. 

When the Spirit was being sent from the world of mystery and 
proximity to the Truth to be attached to the world of forms, it was 
allowed to pass through all the spiritual and material worlds. From 
each world whatever constituted the best part of that world was 
added unto the Spirit. At the same time the eyes of the Spirit were 
directed to witness the good and the evil of each world, because it 
was being sent into life in order to attract all that is useful and to 
repel all that is noxious. Thus, when the Spirit entered the body 
after his journey through all the multiform worlds, he was, so to say, 
wrapped in thousands of bright and dark spiritual sheets. His every 
glance on every object in every world, although meant to become a 
factor in his perfection, constituted, at that given moment, a veil. 
The sum total of such veils deprived him of the capacity of con- 
templating the beauty of the Creator, which is Unity, and of feeling 
the bliss of immediate proximity to Him. On his descent into the 
nethermost planes of matter, when the Spirit began putting to use 
the tools and instruments of his corporeal form, every moment of 
time separated him more and more from the world of mystery and 
wrapped him up in a new veil, .so that the Spirit might well have 
lost eventually all consciousness of that world of mystery. Thus, 
one person does not believe at all that at one time he was living 
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in another world, in another person there remains some trace of the 
former communion with the Creator ; another again remembers all 
the stages of his passage through the spiritual and material worlds . . . 

Despite the fact that the fusion of the Spirit with the body erected, 
so to say, a kind of barrier between him and the Truth, that fusion 
was necessary. When living in the spiritual world and enjoying the 
proximity of the Truth, the Spirit possessed only such knowledge 
as was in conformity with the nature of that world. Of a similar 
kind were also his revelations and contemplations. The perfection 
of these states and the fulness of bliss had to be reached by the Spirit 
through his fusion with the body, because it was that fusion that 
gave him a heart, a soul, and those powers and feelings which he needed 
in order to attain knowledge. During his stay in the world of mystery 
he possessed but that spiritual light, through which he perceived the 
entirety of that world only, but he was devoid of the pow'er to compre- 
hend the entirety and the particularities of the two worlds. 
Development and perfection were attained by the Spirit only in this 
world, W'here everjdhing was meant for his education. Thus the 
Spirit reached true knowledge, i.e. the knowledge of the essence and 
of all the attributes of the Creator. “ 0 man ! I created everything 
for thee, and I created thee for me " (ifd-bmi Adama khalaqtu-l-ashyaa 
hiUahd li-ajUka iva khalaqtuka li-ajU). 

Argumentative knowledge cannot constitute the true destination 
of man, because it is not the Light Itself, but Its reflection. In 
explaining this point the sufI my.stics take their stand on v. 35 of the 
XXIV chapter of the Qur'an, which runs : “ God (the Truth) is the 
light of heaven and earth. The similitude of his light is as a niche 
in a wall, wherein a lamp is placed, and the lamp enclosed in a case of 
glass ; the glass appears as if it were a shining star. It is lighted 
with the oil of a blessed tree, an olive neither of the east nor of the 
west ; it wanteth little but that the oil thereof would give light, 
although no fire touched it. This is light added unto light . . . ' 
The Spirit, owing to its natural subtlety, is incapable of perceiving 
the full manifestation of divine attributes. And the e.xtraordinary 
wisdom displayed in the creation of Adam is manifested in this, that 
the heart which was created for him w'as made stout, but transparent 
like a crystal of imusual purity. The heart was placed in a niche, 
that is in the compact body, and in that crystal the lamp of mystery 
was set up, in which there was put the wick of manifestation (of that 
mysterv). The lamp was filled with the oil of the blessed olive-tree 
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of the Spirit (with the divine breath), which cannot be found either 
in the East, that is in the spiritual world, nor in the West, that is in 
the material world. That oil was extremely transparent and luminous, 
although no fire had touched it. From that oil the whole of the crystal 
of the heart became illumined, as if it were a shining star. A reflection 
of the light of the crystal spread over the atmosphere within, symbolized 
by the niche, and filled it with light. The brilliancy of the crystal 
is the intellect ; the atmosphere, which is the recipient of its reflection, 
represents the hidden powers and the innate qualities of man, and the 
rays breaking through the niche of the material body are the five 
senses. For a perfect manifestation of the divine light which was “ a 
hidden treasure ” precisely that kind of lamp was needed. Such a 
lamp is given to everybody, but it is not in everybody that it shines 
with divine light. Those who rely for the knowledge of the Truth 
on their intellect, think that their lamp is illumined by the true light, 
without suspecting that the light which they find in themselves is a 
mere reflection of the light of the spiritual oil, and that the fire of the 
divine light is absent in their lamp, which is not lighted. 

In terms of the above exposition, to attain knowledge one needs 
the Light Itself, the Truth Itself. What then are the paths by which 
It is reached ? How to remove the barrier which has arisen between 
It and the Spirit in man ? How to remove the veils in which the 
Spirit is wrapped ? 

M ahmud Shabistarl (fourteenth century), the author of the 
“ Eose-garden of mysteries " compares the Truth with the almond- 
nut, which being covered by a thin skin, is, in addition, surrovmded 
by a shell : — 

sharTat pust nmghz amad haqiqat 
mvjdn-i In u an hdshad tarlqat. 

Just as an almond, to attain full ripeness, requires both the thin 
skin and the shell, so for the manifestation of the Truth there are 
needed the sharVat and the tarlqat. the “ law " anrl the “ path ". which 
are the rules set up for the guidance of all the corporeal and spiritual 
manifestations in man in accordance with the duality of his nature. 
The “ law ” educates the body and the soul, the “ path " purifies the 
heart and enlightens the spirit. As in order to get the pure ahnond- 
kernel, one has fir.st to break the shell and then take off the skin, so 
also in order to attain the Truth, one has first to submit to the “ law ’’ 
and only then to follow the “ path ’. 

The “ law ■■ which comprises prayer, fasting, etc., is meant to act 
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primarily on the five senses, because, when man obeys exclusively 
the five senses, he descends to the level of the animal, which is attached 
only to this world. He becomes even worse than these, because the 
animal, endowed only with the five senses, is not expected to know 
the other world, and it, therefore, cannot feel any longing for it. To 
man, however, who has been endowed with spiritual powers as well, 
such a consciousness has been given and is apt to provoke in him 
suffering. But a total suppression of all animal needs and inclina- 
tions, based on the senses, would naturally cause complete cessation 
of life and of the development of his organism, which latter is both 
necessary and useful for him. The “ law ” is given to man in order 
that he should not, in his enjoyments and inclinations, surrender 
himself unconditionally to his animal nature. Every and each of 
the rules of that “ law ” speaks to man reminding him, in one way 
or another, of his original place of abode, of his having come here 
from another world, and directs him to that other world ; thus, prayer 
diverts him from sensual inclinations, from conversations with men, 
and directs him towards the bliss of conversing with the Creator ; 
fasting reminds him of his former angelic state, when he did not need 
any food, and so forth. 

Together with the body, the soul (no/s) also has to be educated 
in the “ law”. The soul, otherwise called the animal spirit {ruh-i- 
hayvanl) is the source of negative qualities and lower feelings, and 
owes its origin to the fusion of the Spirit with the body. It fills aU 
the atoms and parts of the body as oil interpenetrates a nut, but is 
concentrated in the heart, as has been said ; “ The most hostile of 
thy enemies is thy soul, which lies between thy two sides ” (a‘do 
'aduumka nafsuka-llatl hayna janbayka). At the same time, it is 
also in the heart that the Spirit resides with its highest spiritual 
qualities. The above-mentioned animal spirit of man differs from 
its counterpart in animals only by being eternal and remaining 
indestructible after its separation from the corporeal sheath, whereas 
that of the animals, as being constituted of the four elements, is 
subject to decay, and disappears entirely after death. In that animal 
spirit two essential qualities are inherent, from which arise all the 
lower feelings, viz . desire (hard) and wrath (gJuizab) . These two qualities 
are necessary for the soul in order that it should be able to attract 
by means of the former all that is usefid and to repel by means of 
the latter all that is noxious, and thus to maintain itself and subsist 
in this world. 
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The education of the soul, given a certain direction, consists in 
keeping these two qualities in a certain equipoise and proportion, 
so that the one should not overcome the other, because, if the 
equilibrium is disturbed by desire, then greed, lust, avidity, hope, 
dastardliness, etc., are bred. And if the equilibrimn is disturbed by 
wrath, then unrestraint, hostility, arrogance, imperiousness, etc., 
break out. When both of these qualities lose their balance simul- 
taneously and take possession of the soul, then the latter tends towards 
corruption and becomes the source of every kind of evil. On the 
other hand, an excessive weakening of these essential qualities produces 
derangement and breeds other negative qualities, like weakness, 
pusillanimity, lack of zeal. etc. The above-mentioned qualities of 
the soul and their continual equilibrium and proportion must be 
entirely subjected to the demands of the “ law " and of fear, and be 
in their hands like hiunble tools ; then only will the soul yield positive 
qualities, like the sense of modesty, humility, generosity, submissive- 
ness, patience, gratitude, etc. Then only does the soul rid itself 
of the evil of dominativeness. humbles itself in submission to the 
pure Spirit, and helps the latter to ascend through the “ stations ” 
of the lower world into the highest realms of the spiritual spheres, 
as says A n s a r i ; — 

■■ When the animal qualities leave thy soul. 

The bird of thy spirit will return to (its) nest. 

The vulture of thy soul will rush into the heights. 

Will perch on the haml of the Sovereign and become a falcon. " 

khuy-i mbu'i zi mifsat ar baz shavad 
miirgh-i ruhnt ba-ashyan bdz shavad 
pas karyas-i najs ru suif-i-‘nlv nihad 
bar dast-i nuilik nisJiinad u bdz shavad. 

The tendency towards the higher and super-animal world turns 
then into pure love, and passion and wrath become zeal and higher 
aspirations. Then the soul lovingly rushes towards the Creator : 

Were it not 'foi- desire, nobody would tread the path (of aspiration) 
towards God (hoc la-l-han-u md salaka ahadun tariqan ild-llnhi), 
and in its zeal does not pay any attention to anjiihing but Him. These 
two qualities, happily directed and developed, become thus for the 
Spirit a powerful ir^.strument for reunion with the Creator ; such an 
instrument was una';ailable for the Spirit during its sojourn in the 
realm of the spirits — like the angels, undistmbed by desire and wrath, 
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it was satisfied witli its state and was dispassionately and impassibly 
contemplating the light of the lamp of the Truth. 

Such is the nature of the soul and such is its destination, and it 
becomes clear, why the Sufis say in this instance : “ Whosoever 
knoweth his own soul, knoweth his Lord ” {man 'arafa nafsahu faqad 
‘arafa rabbahu). 

When the man who aspires towards the Truth, or, as the Sufis 
would put it, “ the traveller ” (salik) has humbled under the “ law 
his body and curbed his soul, then he enters the “ path ” of the 
purification of the heart. 

The heart in the body of man, in the “ microcosm ”, is the same 
as the empyrean in the “ macrocosm ”, namely the dividing line 
between the sensible and the super-sensible. In it is concentrated 
the quality of spirituality, and it is the recipient and the distributor of 
the outpourings of the Spirit. . With all the members of the body 
it is connected by delicate veins through which the outpouring of the 
Spirit reaches all the members of the body. When that outpouring 
into the heart ceases, the vitality of the whole organism also departs. 
And the heart is aware of its receiving such an outpouring, because 
the Spirit flows into the heart with Its own peculiar power that gives 
to the heart life, intellect, and knowledge. 

The heart possesses capacity and readiness for accepting purifica- 
tion and submitting to education, owing to which it reaches a certain 
degree of perfection, and, after first being merely a depository of the 
quality of spirituality, it may become a place of the manifestation 
of all the qualities and of the very substance of the Truth, of 
the Deity. 

Purity of heart consists in the integrity and precision of its five 
abstract senses, through the medium of which it takes cognizance of 
the world of mystery (the intellect acting as mental sense of touch, 
by which it derives profit from all that can be known by the intellect). 
A further condition of the purity of heart is that all the various 
states, which the heart, as the centre-point of all the higher feelings, 
may experience, should strictly and exactly correspond to their 
innate meaning. The heart is the source of deep faith, of the enlighten- 
ment of the intellect, of contemplation, of love for the Creator, which 
excludes all earthly love, of wisdom, etc. The education of the heart 
consists in directing it by certain means towards the Divine Truth. 
This implies that man should renoimce the world, withdraw from 
men and whatever is created, abandon his natural inborn habits and 
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terrestrial joys, and, having reached the “ outward separation ” 
(tujrid), turn with all his being to the Creator, without demanding 
from the Truth amdhing except the Truth, in order to attain to the 
degree of “ inner separation ” (tafnd) from aU love and desire, except 
for the Truth Itself. In such a state the outward senses cease their 
activity ; the darkness and the veils, in which the heart was wrapped 
under their influence, disappear ; a heart liberated from aU things 
terrestrial, aware only of the Truth and yearning for It in passionate, 
lofty love, is the heart, which has reached perfection and complete 
purity ; the harrier has disappeared, and the Spirit flows together 
with the Truth, which now finds Its full manifestation in man. Says 
Ansar! : — 

“ If thou givest away all that thou hast. 

If thou dissolvest participation in thy own being. 

Thou mayest be able to get free trom thyself and rush 
And And shelter in a ray of His light.'’ 

gar harchi turd hast hama dar hdzl 
az hasti-yi khud judd him anbdzl 
bdshad ki zi khud bdz rahi dar tdzi 
dar partav-i nur-i m pandkt sdzt. 

In such a state not one of the qualities of man, not one of his 
members can dispose of its own nature ; he is entirely in the power 
of the Truth, as has been said : “ I became for him ear and eye, and 
tongue and hand. By Me he hears, by Me he sees, by Me he speaks, 
by Me he touches ’’ (kuntu lahu sam‘an wa basaran wa lisdnan wa 
yadan fa-bl yasma‘u wa bi yiibsiru tea hi yantiqu wa hi yabtishu). 

Three degrees are distinguished in this manifestation of the Truth. 
At first the Truth manifests Itself in the “ manifestation in actions ’’ 
(tajalli-i af'dl), when all actions are seen by man as disappearing in 
the actions of the Truth and when nothing except the Truth is per- 
ceived a.s actin". Then comes the “ manifestation of qualities ’’ 
(tajalli-i sifdt), when man notices ail qualities as disappearing in 
the qualities of the Truth, does not perceive any quality but the Truth, 
and recognizes himself and everything as being a manifestation of the 
qualities of the Truth. Finally, the “ manifestation of the substance " 
(tajalU-i zdt), when man finds all sub.stances disappearing in the 
One Substance, when he does not distinguish any other existence 
except the Truth. This state is the complete disappearance (fand) 
of man in the Truth : “ which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
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hath it entered into the heart of man ” {md Id ‘aynun raat iva Id uznun 
sami‘at ica Id hhatora ‘aid qaUn basharin). 

Such union with the Truth (tawJiid) is not a union of a body with a 
body, nor of the accident with the substance, nor of the knowledge 
with the known, nor of the mind with its conception. Such a union 
is necessarily preceded by mutual attraction. The Sufi Abu-1- 
Hasan of Kharaqan used to say that the path to the Truth is 
a double one — one from man to the Truth, and the other from the 
Truth to man.^ Or, as has been said in a tradition : “ Whoever 
approached Me by one span, him I approached by a cubit, and who- 
ever approached Me by a cubit, him I approached by a fathom. And 
whoever came to Me slowly, to him I came with a fast gait ” {man 
tnqarraba ilayya shibran taqarrablu ilayhi zird‘an wa man taqarraba 
uilayya zird‘an taqarrabtu ilayhi bd‘an wa man atdni bi-masKin ataytuh 
harwalatan). 

The above-mentioned disappearance in the Truth, the union of 
the human spirit with the Deity, the transformation of a seemingly 
heterogeneous duality into a homogeneous unity, being a phenomenon 
which cannot be adequately proved by tangible evidence, is explained 
by the example of two drops of oil. One of them is imprisoned in 
the mire at the bottom of the sea. Without combining itself with 
the sea-water, it little by little endeavours to free itself from the 
mire. Once freed, it speedily, without paying any heed to anything, 
ascends to the surface of the sea, leaves under itself the whole mass 
of water, and, having met the other drop, indivisibly melts together 
with it. On the other hand, if it meets a spark of fire, it ceases to 
exist independently, giving up its whole being to the being of the 
fire. Should, however, the sea with all its mass of water be brought 
into contact with fire, the latter cannot kindle it, and water, on its 
part, cannot mix with fire. Thus, the human soul, being a drop of the 
sea of the world, will melt into it, but the spirit, like oil, will rise 
to its surface, and meeting a spark of the fire of the manifestation of 
the Truth, will merge aU its being into it, wiU consider as real existence 
the non-existence of accidental being. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this is not a mere revelation, 
nor a vision, neither a contemplation, nor a consciousness, because 
all these necessarily involve duality, whereas here we have to do with 

1 Cf. also Kashfu-l-mahjub, Nicholson's translation, 163; Samaniand edition, 
206. — ^The Translator. 
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tlie fullest state of unity. The above described state excludes all 
idea of di\dsibibty ; knowledge, the knower and the known, seeing, 
the seer, and the seen, love, the lover, and the beloved, become an 
indivisible whole. Says Ansari : 

“ Love came and permeated like blood my skin and veins, 

It made me empty (of myself) and filled me with the Friend : 

All the particles of my being were taken by the Friend, 

Of myself in me there remains only the name, and all the rest is 
He.” 

‘ishq dmad u sJiud chi khunam andar rag u past 
to, hard mard tihi u pur hard zi dust 
ajzd-i vajudam haum dust girift 
ndnust zi man bar man u bdqi hama ust. 

The initial moment of that peaceful bliss, of that complete quietude 
(sukunat) is difficult to seize and to define, because the Truth, as 
Ansari puts it, “descends imawares into a wary heart" {tajalli-i 
haqq ndgdh dyad ammd bar dil-i dgdh dyad). It is this quietude that 
is steadfastly sought for by every “ traveller ” on the path to the 
Truth, who is free from any thought of reward or return, because 
after this state of quietude he attains to direct knowledge {ma‘rifat-i 
shiihuM) ; all obscurity is removed from him, and the perplexing 
enigma of the “ World and the Creation ” is solved. “ I do not 
look ” says the knower {‘drif), “ at anything, but that I see in it God ” 
(md nazartu fi shayyin ilia wa rd’aytu-lldha phi). Being enlightened, 
he teaches that from eternity there wns, is, and will be only one 
Substance, manifested under the species of plurality by its attributes, 
on account of the plurality of these attributes ; that the cessation 
of that manifestation does not entail the disappearance of the Sub- 
stance Itself. He is persuaded that the innumerable hidden and 
visible worlds, that the whole totality of the pluralities and diversities 
perceived by him repose in one Being, like the waves of fantastic 
shapes and various sizes, which break asunder and are scattered into 
water-dust on the surface of the ocean ; that the innumerable plurality 
and Unity, the whole and the part, the Absolute (“ the Untied ”) 
and the individual “ (the tied ") are merely different expressions of 
one and the same Truth. 

It is not without interest to compare how this fundamental con- 
ception of the sufi teaching is expressed by its three brilliant exponents 
in early (eleventh and twelfth centuries) Persian poetry. 
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Says Abu-Sa‘Id ibn- Abi-l-Kliayr of Mahna : 

“ I said (to the Beautiful One) : ‘ For whom dost thou appear in 
such beauty ? ' 

She said ; ‘ For Myself, because I am Myself Unity, 

I am Love, and the Lover, and the Beloved, 

1 am the Mirror, and the Beauty, and the Seer’." 

guftam kird tu hadtn ztbdyl 
guftd khudrd ki man khudam yaktdyl 
ham ‘ishqam u ham ‘dshiq u ham ma‘shuqam 
ham dyina u ham jamdl u ham bindyi. 

And again : — 

“ At the time when these stars and heavens were not, 

Nor this water, nor air, nor fire, nor earth, 

I was teaching the mysteries of Unity — 

And this body, and voice, and intellect were not.” 

an vaqt ki m anjiim u afldk ndbud 
vm db u havd w dtash u khdk nabud 
asrdr-i yagdnagl sabaq mlgnftam 
vin qdlib u in navd u idrdk nabud 

And again ; — 

“ I was never separated from Thee, 

This is a proof of the luckiness of my star : 

In Thy substance I am unnoticeable, when I am non-existent. 
And in Thy light I become visible, when I exist.’" 

nmn az tu judd nabudam id budam 
xnast daVil-i tdli‘-i mas'udam 
dar Mt-i tu nd-padidam ar ma‘dumani 
vaz nur-i tu zdhiram agar tmwjiidam. 

Says ‘Abdullah Ansari; 

” Do not think that we are descended from Adam. 

Because at the moment when Adam was not, we were : 

Without the burden of love, of heart, and of clay, 

The Beloved, and We, and Love were breathing the same breath."’ 

td zan nabari ki md zi Adam budim 
kdn dam ki nabud Adam dn dam budim 
hi zahmat-i 'ayn u shin u qdf u dil u gil 
ma‘shuq u md u ‘ishq hamdam budim. 
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Says ‘Umar Khayyam; 

“ That Wine, which by Its substance is capable of taking various 
forms, 

Which becomes now an animal and now a plant, 

Do not think that It (therefore) turns into non-being, far from it : 
It possesseth a substance, though quabties (outward manifesta- 
tions) may disappear.” 

an hada hi qdbil-i suvarhast ha-mt 
gdhl hayvdn mishavad u gdh nahdt 
td zan nabari hi mst gardad Jiayhdt 
maicsuf ha-mt ast agar mst sifdt. 

And again : — 

“ Thou hast asked me, what are those phantom-like forms ? 

If I tell the truth about them, it will be too long. 

These forms have come from a sea. 

And again they return to the depths of that sea.” 

. mipursidl hi chtst an naqsh-i majdz 
gar bar guyam Jiaqiqatash hast dirdz 
mqshist foddd dmada az darydyt 
rdngdh shuda ba-qa‘r-i an daryd bdz. 

And again : — 

“ Sometimes Thou art hidden and dost not show Thy face to anyone. 
Sometimes Thou art manifested in forms of being and place. 
That splendour Thou showest to Thyself : 

Thyself art the essence of Thy contemplation and Thou art the 
seer.” 

gah gashta nihdn ru ba-kasi nanumdyi 
gah dar suvar-i kawn u makdn payddyi 
In jilvagarl bd-khishtan binumdyl 
khud ‘ayn-i ‘aydn-i khudt u hindyi. 

The conception, in terms of this teaching, of man as a particle 
of the all-creating Truth, seems especially bold on the lips of orthodox 
Sufis, when they resort to the use of the terminology of the Qur’an 
and of the Muslim symbol of faith. Thus, Mansur Khallaj 
exclaimed : “lam the Truth ! ’’ and, having been misunderstood, paid 
with his life for such a boldness. Almost the same thing has been 
said by Ansar! : 
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“ Tf thou wishest to hear a word from a wary soul 
And the innermost mysteries from the King of Kings, 

Lose thyself, so as, being unaware of thy own existence. 

To hear only the words : ‘ I, I am God.’ ” 

(Qur’an, xx, 14.) 

khdhi ki sukhiin zi jdn-i dgdh shinavt 
vasrdr-i datum zi shdhinshdh shinavl 
gum gard zi khish td tu az hastl-i khud 
bikhud hatna innam and-Udh shinavi. 

Bayazid of Bistam went even farther and altering somewhat 
the symbol of faith of Muhammad, exclaimed : “ There is no deity, 
but myself, therefore worship me. To me be praise, and how great 
is my dignity ! "’ {Id ildha Hid and fa‘budum wa suhhdni md a‘zama 
sha’ni). 

The same symbol was used for the explanation of the meaning 
of the mystic knowledge by Abu-Sa‘id ibn- Abi-l-Khayr : 

“ The knower, who is aware of the secret of knowledge, 

Is freed from self and has God for his companion. 

Deny thyself and affirm the existence of the Truth, 

Such is the meaning of the words ‘ There is no Deity but God 
‘drif ki zi sirr-i ma'rifat dgdhast 
bikhud zi khudast u bd khudd hamrdhast 
naf‘-i khud u isbdt-i mijud-i haq kun 
In ma^nl-i Id ildha illd-lldhast. 

There is hardly any need to say that such utterances express 
the feelings of “ the traveller towards the Truth ” not at the very 
moment of quietude, because at that time he is unable to distinguish 
either separate names or separate qualities, but at the time when 
he is accomplishing his return journey, when he is again tom away 
from the Absolute and regains individuality, when there steps in the 
state of “ separation after union ” (farq ba"da-l-jam‘), of “ being after 
non-being ” (baqd ba‘da-l-fand), when he becomes “ a traveller from 
the Truth, in the Truth, for the Truth”. 

Our sages point out to us examples of such men, who, by means 
of a lengthy self-renouncement and self-annihilation have become 
immersed in the sea of Unity, have reached the desired quietude and 
have, so to say, disappeared and vanished therein. The light of their 
intellect is lost in the Light of the Manifestation of the Truth, but for 
those who surround them and who have no experience of that exclusive 
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state of bliss, they seem to be “ deprived of their reason “ (maslubu-l- 
‘aql) : they are caUed “ the madmen of the spiritual path " {vdlihdn-i 
tariqat). Such a one was, for instance, Luqman of Sarakhs 
(eleventh century), who, according to ‘Attar's exposition in the 
“ Conversation of the Birds ”, used to repeat towards the end of his 
long life : — 

“ Now, I do not know who I am — I am not a slave of the Lord 
(the Truth), so, what am I ? My slavery is gone, but no freedom 
has taken its place. In my heart there is not a drop either of sorrow 
or of joy. I have become without qualities, but I did not lose them. 
I have attained knowledge, but I do not possess knowledge. I do 
not know whether Thou art I, or I am Thou — I have disappeared in 
Thee and duality has been removed ” ^ 

Such men are no more in need of any deeds ; “ one does not follow 
their example, but one does not repudiate them ’’ (Id ifuqtadd bihim 
iva Id yunkaru ‘alayhvm). 

“ Those walking in the Truth,’’ i.e. those who have returned into 
the world of particidarities in order to perfect the imperfect ones 
and to instruct the ignorant ones (jdhil) are, according to the degree 
of their natural capacities, of various grades of knowledge, which 
can be reduced to two chief categories. The one consists of those 
who, when having passed over from Unity to plurality, are temporarily 
barred from Unity by that plurality, which state, however, by means 
of the application of ways and means at their disposal, may be quickly 
changed back into the lost quietude. These are the Sufis, who are 
called " sons of the time ’’ (as-sujiyyu ibnu-l-waqt), because they are 
in the power of the moment, they are in a state of mutability. These 
are those knowers, whom the famous Junayd of Baghdad had in 
view, when, on being asked about the knower, he said ; “ the colour 
of the water is the colour of its vessel " (laiinu-l-ma’ i lawnu ind’ihi). 
For such men the above-mentioned “ law " and “ path " still remain 
necessary for two reasons — both for their own perfection and for 
the guidance of the ignorant. 

The second group of those “ who have attained knowledge ” are 
those who, owing to a special perfection achieved by them, remain 
permanently in direct communion with the Truth, but contemplate 
Unity in plurality and plurality in Unity in such a way that the one 
is in no manner obscured by the other. In spite, however, of their 


1 Tehran edition, 1319, p. 269, — The Translator. 
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proximity to the Truth and the fact that they permanently experience 
that proximity, they do not leave hy a hair's breadth the paths 
trodden by them, and continue assiduously to devote themselves to 
pious practices, which in them are obligatory only as far as they may 
serve as an example for those whom they have in their guidance. 
Thus, to “ those directed ” (murid) they cede only the overflow of 
their own abundance, as has been quite clearly stated by 'All in his 
words addressed to Kumayl ibn-Ziyad: i/atarashsJmhu ‘alatjka 
md yatfahu minni. They can give them only the great wisdom of 
the means of purifying the heart which they have acquired by their 
own experience, but they are unable to give them the Truth Itself, 
because the Truth is beyond words and cannot be grasped by the 
intellect. That is why “ those who have attained knowledge " are 
for those who are ignorant “ directors of the right path (murshid). 
If we turn now to the words of these spiritual directors, we shall 
see from them on the one hand, that they are conscious of being imable 
to formulate all that fills the soul of “the one who has attained ", 
on the other hand, that the only path to knowledge is self-renunciation 
and internal purity. Such words and thoughts of the oldest spiritual 
directors (prevdous to the eleventh century) have been recorded in 
sufficient numbers in Qushayri's “Epistle"’ (Risdlat) and in 
Jullabi’s “Revelation of what is veiled" (Kashfu-l-mahjub). 
Here are a few specimens of such sayings : — 

Abti-Yazld (of Bistam ?) has said: “Men have different 
states, but the one who has attained knowledge has no states, because 
his distinguishing marks are effaced, his passion disappears in the 
passion of another, and his traces disappear in the traces of another.' 

A 1 - Y a s i t i has said : “ Mlioever has perceived God the Almighty, 
has been cut off, has become dumb, and has di.sappeared." ^ 

Somebody has said : “ Wlioever has known God, for him life is 
pure and existence is bright, everything fears him, and in him the fear 
of creatures disappears, and he joins God. ' 

Al-Husayn ibn- Mansur has said; “The distinguishing 
mark of the one who has attained knowledge is that he is free from 
this life and the next." 

Somebody has said ; “ Whoever knew God, is overfilled with 
eternity, and the world in its wddeness is narrow for him." 

Said ash-Shibli: “One who has attained knowledge must 

1 Kashfu-l-mahjub, Nicholson’s translation, p. 277 ; Samarqand edition, pp. 
330-1. — The Translator. 
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not have any attachment, just as the lover has no complaint, the 
slave has no claim, the fearful no rest/’ 

Said al-Junayd (of Baghdad) : “ One who strives after know- 
ledge does not attain it, imless he becomes hke the earth which is 
trampled upon by the pious and the impious, and like the cloud which 
covers with its shadow everything, and like the rain which waters 
whatever it likes and whatever it does not like.'’ 

Said Abti-Yazid: “ The one who has attained knowledge 
does not see anything either in dream or in his waking state, except 
God, and except Him does not meet anybody or look at anything.” 
A similar saying of the same spiritual director has been preserved in 
another source ; “. . . for many years have I been conversing with 
God, and men think that I am conversing with them.” 

Said Zu-n-Nun al-Misri; “I knew my Lord through my 
Lord, and were it not for my Lord, I should not have known 
my Lord.” 

Somebody has said : “ The one who has attained knowledge 
(‘drif) is higher than what he says, and the one who knows (‘dlim) is 
lower than what he says.” 

Muhammad ibn-Vasi‘ said : “ Whoever has attained know- 
ledge of his God, his speech is short, and his amazement is long.” ^ 

Such, according to our sages, is the “ knower ”, and such are his 
ways. He is led on his path to the Truth not by the intellect, which 
establishes the existence of the Active Principle by the argument 
of Its action, but by the wary heart, which denies its own existence 
in anything, except the Truth. The Truth having created the body 
of man, animated it by the heart, and, having created the heart, 
animated the latter by Itself. Thus knowledge is the life of the heart 
in the Truth and re\mlsion from everything which is not the Truth. 

Now it becomes clear, why in the above-quoted story of the 
primordial man such an exclusive place is allotted to the heart, why 
the latter is represented as a brilliant sanctuary, to enter which the 
spirit of darkness and evil was not fated. It becomes clear, why in 
mystical literature whole works are devoted to the heart, as, for 
instance, the work by Ghazall, entitled “The Wonders of the 
Heart " (‘Ajd'ibu-l-qaJh) and why the mystic poets of Persia call so 
loudly and persuasively upon “ the ignorant " to worship that 
innermost temple of man. 

1 Ka«hfu-l-mnhjub, Xicholson's translation. 276; Samarqand edition, 329. 
— The Translator. 
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Exclaims the Old Man of Herat : — 

“ On the way to the Truth there are two temples (lit. “ two Ka‘bas ”), 
One is the outer temple, the other the temple of the heart. 

As long as thou canst, make pilgrimage to hearts, 

Because one single heart is more than a thousand temples ” (lit. 

“ Ka'bas ”). 

dar rah-i khuda du ka'^ba dmad hdsil 
yak ka‘ba-i suratast u yak ka‘ba-i dil 
to, hituvam ziydrat-i dilha kun 
kafzun zi hazdr kdha hdskad yak dil. 

To recapitulate : the basic idea of the Persian sages is that “ the 
Truth for the Truth ” is the meaning of the whole creation ; that 
the Creator, having reflected Himself in man by His 1001 attributes, 
having created him by His own action, having united in him the two 
worlds and distinguished him from all the creatures by an internal 
spiritual life, made him thus a vessel of purest love and a treasury of 
knowledge. This latter is a precious, but heavy burden : “ We 
proposed the faith,” says the Qur’an (xxxiii, 72), “ unto the heavens 
and the earth, and the moimtains ; and they refused to undertake 
the same, and were afraid thereof ; but man undertook it ” — because 
he alone was capable of suppressing vigorously his passions (karm 
zaluimn), and his little heart, was able to hold the Great Truth, which 
neither the heavens nor the earth were able to accommodate (id 
yasa‘unl ardi ua Id sama’t- wa wasi‘ani qalbu ‘abdi). Therefore, to 
know one's soul, say the Sufis, to purify one's heart of all earthly 
darkness and to open it for the reception of the One Eternal Truth 
in which every lie disappears (Jd'a-l-haqqu ua zahaqa-l-bdtihi, Qur'an, 
xvii, 83) — that is the destination of man and in that consists his 
exalted earthly achievement. 
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NOTES ON DON JUAN OF PERSIA’S ACCOUNT OF 

GEORGIA 

By W. E. D. Allen 

TN one of the recently published volumes of the Broadway Travellers 
Series {Den Juan of Persia \ a Shi’ ah Catholic, 1560-1604, 
translated and edited with an introduction by G. Le Strange) is an 
interesting account of Georgia and of some of the events of the Turko- 
Persian War which endured between the years 1578 and 1587. The 
Persian account throws much light on the state of Georgia at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it serves as a valuable supplement to 
von Hammer Purgstall’s history of the war, based mainly on Turkish 
sources, and published as books 38 and 40 of his Histoire de VEmpire 
Ottoman (in Vol. viii of the French edition). 

Neither the historian of Turkey nor the editor of Don Juan appear 
to have made use of the material from Georgian sources which is avail- 
able for this period, namely the provincial histories of Kartli, Samtzkh6, 
Kakheti and Imereti collated by Prince Wakhusht of Kartli during the 
eighteenth century, and published by Brosset in his Histoire de la 
Giorgie, 2ieme partie, 1 iere livraison, Spb. 1856. 

While it is a somewhat sterile task to attempt to reconcile and 
elucidate the Turkish, Persian and Georgian accounts of this protracted 
war, it may be of interest to identify Georgian proper names and place- 
names in the light of the Georgian sources. 

1. p. 139. — ■“ On the north the Georgian border marches with 
Albania, which is now called Zuiria.” Albania would here seem to be 
Abkhazia, and the use of the name “ Albania ” implies a confusion 
in the author’s mind arising from the application of this name by 
Classic writers to eastern Georgia and ‘Aran (the lower reaches of the 
Kura’ now known as Azerbaijan). Again Zuiria would seem to be 
Circassia (which is called Zicchia by Venetian and Genoese writers). 

2. p. 139.^ — “ The Araxes rises ... in that part of the mountains 
which is called Periard.” Don Juan, like Strabo and other writers on 
the geography of the Caucasus, confuses the sources of the Araxes and 
the Kura. It is clear from a further reference to the “ Periard ” 
mountains (p. 141) that Don Juan has in mind in the later context 
the Gurian-Meskhian chain, part of which, to the north-west of 
Akhaltzikh6, are called by Wakhusht, Persati. The mormtains to 
which Don Juan refers as being at the sources of the Araxes are surely 
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the Deve Boyun (in Georgian Devaboina mountains). Mount Aba (or 
Abus) would be Palantoken Dagh. It is worth noting — in view of the 
number of Georgians in the Persian army from whom the author 
must have taken details of his toponomy — that the Karga Bazar 
mountains, running north of and parallel to the upper Araxes, and at 
right angles to the D6ve Boyun, are called by the Georgians Irajlus. 

3. pp. 139, 144 et seq. — “ The city of Eres ” and “ the Kanak 
river.” The name “ Eres” is very puzzling. Mr. le Strange, following 
literally the text of Don Juan, necessarily places “ Eres ” below the 
confluence of the Araxes with the Kura (presumably near the site of 
the little town of Jevat on modern maps). There is no great historical 
site in this area, although nearly a hundred miles to the north-west 
is the village of Barda’a, a place which was famous as the centre 
of Arab power in the Caucasus in the ninth century, and which in 
earlier centuries, under the name of Pertav, was the capital of the 
half- Armenian kingdom of Aghovanq. The text on page 144, when 
compared with that on page 139, indicates that Don Juan’s knowledge 
of the location of “ Eres ” was confused. Lala Mustafa Pasha (p. 144) 
advanced from Tiflis “ to the base of the mountains ” of Kakheti, 
where he was met by ambassadors of the king Iskender Leventoghlu 
(Alexander, son of Levan). After receiving a safe conduct from 
Alexander, the Turkish army marched for twelve days “ through 
marsh lands and cane-brakes ” and at last reached the borders of 
Shirvan, where they were met by “ people from the city of Shaki ” 
who promised obedience of “ all the tribes whose abode lay along the 
banks of the river Kanak The town of Nukha was the capital of 
the Khanate of Shaki, and Nukha is therefore presumably “ the city 
of Shaki ”. The river Alazan was the march between the Mussulmans 
of the Shirvan province (of which Shaki formed part) and the Georgian 
principality of Kakheti, and, according to Brosset, who quotes the 
historians Arakel of Tabriz and Iskandar Mimji as authorities, the 
Alazan was known to the Muslims as the Kanak. (Brosset, H.delaG., 
2ieme part.. Here livr., p. 414.) After a foraging party had been 
destroyed by the Persians, Lala Mustafa, by a forced march, surprised 
the main Persian army, and surroimded them in a peninsula lying 
between the rivers Araxes and Kanak ”. Here it would seem that 
Don Juan is again confusing the Araxes with the Kura, and that 
the action took place on the peninsula formed by the junction of 
the Alazan (Kanak) with the Kura or, a few miles higher, where the 
Yora — a stream running parallel with the Kura — falls into the Alazan 
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before the latter joins the Kura. That this was the location of the 
battle seems to me beyond doubt. Of the Persian commanders, 
we read that Imam Quli Khan escaped to Ganja less than thirty 
miles away ; Sharaf Khan to Nakhchevan, in a straight direction 
south-west of Ganja, and Toqmaq to Erivan, south-east-east of 
Ganja. The natural line of retreat for a Persian army, defeated at a 
point below the junction of the Axaxes and the Kura, would have been 
Ardabil. 

The identity of the Kanak appears to be clear, but that of “ Eres ” 
is not so apparent. There is, however, on Wakhusht’s map of Kakheti 
(published by Brosset in Description Geographique de la Georgie, 
Georgian text with French translation, Spb. 1842), a small place about 
thirty miles to the east of the Alazan, and the same distance to the 
north of the Kura. Brosset transliterates the name Arechi — that is 
Aresh, with the Georgian termination “ i ” added. This is no doubt 
the Aresch mentioned by von Hammer (Hist., French ed., viii, 86), 
although the German historian appears to me to fail to identify the 
Kanak. von Hammer (vii, p. 391) quotes the Turkish historian Ali 
as giving a list of fourteen Sanjaks in the province of Shirvan, of 
which two were Aresh and Kabala. Kabala, near Shamakhi, was an 
important town in the early Middle Ages, and was sadly pillaged by 
Tamerlane. Ali is evidence for the survival of Kabala as an important 
town at the end of the sixteenth century, although in recent times no 
trace of it remained, and it has only recently been excavated under 
the auspices of the Society for the Exploration of Azerbaijan (see their 
Izvestiya (Bulletin) No. 4). It is very probable that Aresh, like Kabala, 
completely disappeared and ceased to be inhabited during the severe 
devastation of Shirvan and Kakheti by Shah Abbas I in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. A similar fate overtook a number 
of important Georgian towns, like Samshwilde in Somkheti and Vardis- 
tzikhe in Imereti. During the Turko-Persian War Aresh must have 
been a point of considerable strategic importance, since it lay on the 
line of a Turkish march from Tiflis to Shamakhi and Derbend, and 
when held, would guard the Turkish flank towards Ganja and Eiivan. 
At the same time Aresh in Turkish hands would threaten the flank 
of a Persian advance from Ardabil to Shamakhi. 

4. pp. 149-4 . — Don Juans sLv princes. The Georgian Kingdom 
had collapsed over a hundred years before the events recorded by 
our author, and the country had been divided into three independent 
kingdoms and a munber of smaller principalities. The kingdoms were 
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Kartli, capital Tiflis ; Kakheti, capital Gremi ; and Imeieti, capital 
Kutais. These three kingdoms were ruled by branches of the Bagra- 
tiani family ; in Kakheti and Kartli were established descendants 
of the last kin g of all Geoi^a, Alexander (died 1442). A collateral 
branch, descended from a bastard of King Giorgi IV (1212-23), ruled 
in Imereti. 

The most powerful principality and rival of the Bagratid kingdoms 
was Samtzkhe or Meskhia, comprising the region of the upper Kura 
and the middle Chorokh, with a capital at Akhaltzikhe. Samtzkh6 
was ruled by “ atabegs ” of t’le family of Jaqeli, and it was sometimes 
called Saatabago — ^i.e. “ the atabeg’s country.” 

Between the territory of the atabegs and Imereti was the small 
principality of Guria, ruled by the family of Wardanidze with their 
seat at Ozurgeti. The Wardanidzes were known by the toponymic 
of Gurieli, and they were dependent on the Imerian kings. 

The north-western part of Imereti — ^MingreU — ^was ruled by the 
Dadianis, whose seat was at Zugdidi and who were also vassals of the 
kings of Imereti. 

Lastly, the Shamkhal of Tarku, who is often referred to by Don 
Juan and by the Turkish historians quoted by von Hammer, ruled 
over a large part of North-East Daghestan, his territory extending 
along the Caspian coast between the Samur and the Sulak. The 
family was old-established and powerful, dating back to the early 
Middle Ages. The Shamkhal of Don Juan played an important part 
in contemporary Persian politics, and his son, in 1594, was sufficiently 
strong to annihilate an army of 7,000 Russians on the Sulak (see 
Baddeley Russian Conquest of the Caucasus, pp. 8-9). 

The Georgian notables referred to by Don Juan, may, I think, 
be identified as follows, from the Georgian provincial histories and 
from Brosset’s genealogical trees (published in H. de la G., 2ieme 
partie. Here livr.) : — 

(1) Samtzkhe-Saatabago.—DMis-lm^ (Princess Desmit of Don 
Juan, Dede Semid of von Hammer), was the widow of Kai-Khusrau II, 
atabeg of Samtzkhe (died 1575) and daughter of Bagrat, Prince of 
Mukhran, an vmcle of Luarsab I of Kartli (died 1558). She was, 
therefore, a cousin and not the widow of Don Juan’s Prince Lavarza. 
DMis-Imedi had three sons, who all subsequently became atabegs ; 
(1) Qnarquare V, who died in 1582 ; (2) Manuchar II (Manuchihr) 
who married Helen, daughter of Simon I of Kartli and died in 1614 ; 
and (3) Beka III, who, after poisoning his nephew Manuchar III, 
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son of Manuchar II, succeeded in 1625, as a Turkish nominee imder 
the name of Safar Pasha (died 1635). Quarquard is the Alexander 
of Don Juan and the Gregory of von Hammer (see Brosset, H. de la G., 
II, i, Add. II, p. 412, note 2). 

(2) Kartli. — ^Luarsab I of KartU, a great-grandson of Alexander, 
last king of all Georgia, died in 1558. He is Don Juan’s Lavarza or 
Labassap. Luaisab had by Tamara, daughter of King Bagrat III 
of Imereti, amongst several children (1) Simon I of Kartli {b. 1537), 
who married Nestan Darejan, a daughter of Levan II of Kakheti, 
by the daughter of an earlier Shamkhal. Simon became-a Mussulman 
under the name of Mahmud (as was the custom of many Georgian 
princes, cf. Chardin, Toumefort, etc.) ; was taken prisoner by the 
Turks in 1600 and died in 1611 ; (2) Simon’s younger brother David 
(Dau‘d Khan) ruled Kartli in substitution for Simon in 1569. He 
fled to Constantinople in 1578 and died soon afterwards. 

(3) Kakheti. — Iskandar Leventoghlu, is Alexander II, son of 
Levan II (Leo), King of Kakheti, and a descendant of Alexander, 
last king of all Georgia. Alexander was born in 1527, succeeded in 
1574, and died in 1605. His younger brother I6s6 (Isa Khan) had 
married a niece of Shah Tahmasp. 

(4) Imereti. — “ The powerful Geoigian prince named Bashachuk ” 
was Giorgi II, King of Imereti (1548-85). Brosset, who criticizes 
von Hammer’s account of the war, indicates that {H. de la G., II, i, 
p. 411, note 2) the name Bashachuk applied by the Tmks to the 
Imerians meant “ Bald Pates ” (bash-chuplak), presumably because 
the Imerians and Mingrelians shaved their heads (cf. Josaphat Barbaro 
and other travellers). 

(5) Don Juan’s Prince Gori is doubtless Giorgi II (Gurieli, i.e. 
Prince of Guria) who died in 1600, having spent four years in exile 
in Constantinople (1583-7). He had no son Yusuf, but one who 
succeeded as Mamia II, and who may have been known by the 
Mussulman name of Yusuf. Another son, Malakia, became Catholicos 
of Abkhazia. 

5. The Turkish Invasion of Georgia (pp. 140-3). — After defeating 
Toqmaq Khan at Childir (Chaldir) between the lake of that name and 
Kars,^ Lala Mustafa Pasha in August, 1578, advanced by Biieder 


^ On the same ground where the great battle was fought between the Byzantine 
Emperor Basil Bulgaroktonos and King Giorgi II of Kartli-Abkhazia in the autumn 
of 1021. (See Schlumberger, L’ Epopee Byzantine, ii, chap, xi.) 
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Gul (Chaldir Grol) to Arkikelek (Athalkalaki) which had already 
been occupied by his advance-guard . Here he was j oined by Manuchar 
Jaqeli, and — instead of marching to Akhaltzikhe and following down 
the Kura through the Borjom defile — the Turkish commander with 
his Gteorgian guide passed by Pervana Gul (Lake Toporovan — in 
Georgian tba-parvana, “ butterfly lake,”) and descended upon Jiirji- 
QaPah (Gori) by the paths through the Trialetian mountains. The 
reference to the ruins of Triala (i.e. Trialeti — ^the name of the adjoining 
moimtains) may be to the celebrated town of Samshwilde in the 
neighbouring- valley of the Ktzia. From Gori, Lala Mustafa had an 
easy march to Tiflis. In his rear the Jaqelis, who had been engaged 
during the previous two years in a struggle against the Persians, 
captured and delivered to the Turks the remaining Meskhian 
fortresses, which were held for the Shah by Kokola Shaliqashvili, a 
nephew of the late Shah Tahmasp’s Georgian wife (Brosset II, i, 
p. 216 et seq.). 

6. Other Names, pp. 138-75. — (1) p. 140. “ The Georgian prince 
Salmas ” may be Kolar Amilakhori, who delivered Ardahan to the 
Turks. (2) “The Lake of Essekia” may well be Lake Gok Chai, 
as Mr. Le Strange suggests, since the valleys of the Borchalu and the 
Akstafa at the northern head of the lake, were always two of the main 
routes of invasion into Georgia. In the region of the former river 
were the two fortresses of Tomanis (Dbanis) and Lori, which are 
mentioned so frequently in Don Juan’s pages. The author’s statement 
that Lake Essekia was on the marches of the Prince of Bashachuk 
(Imereti) and Prince Gori (Gurieli) is, of course, wide of the mark. 

(3) p. 142. The Perekorsks are the Perekop Tatars, a name by which 
contemporary writers frequently referred to the Tatars of the Crimea. 

(4) p. 153. The Shamkhal of Tarku was not a Christian, but a 
Mussulman. (5) pp. 174-5. Altun Qal'ah = Akhaltzikhe. It is 
difificult to understand Don Juan and the Turkish sources quoted by 
von Hammer employing this form, particularly as later Turkish 
writers use the form Ahiska. Qal'ah is a literal translation of 
“ tzikhe ”. But “ akhali ” in Georgian means “ new ", and “ altun ” 
is “ gold ” in Turkish. The city was wealthy, deriving much profit 
from the slave-trade, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the population was estimated at 40,000 (see Lj-nch, Armenia : Travels 
and Studies, i, p. 68). Probably the Turkish “ altim ” is an approach 
to “akhali”. (6) p. 174-5. Kliska, I am unable to identify. It 
may be Khertvis, a stronghold on the way from Akhalkalaki to 
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AMialtzikhe, or possibly a point on the direct way from the latter 
place to Ardahan. 

7. Georgians at the Persian Court . — The presence of large numbers 
of Georgians at the Persian Court and in the Persian service is a 
phenomenon which dates from Sassanian times. The Georgian and 
Persian royal houses frequently intermarried, and Georgian prioces 
held important positions such as the governorships of Isfahan and 
Herat. Don Juan (p. 209) notes that Shah Abbas soon after his 
accession “ took into his service to form his bodyguard 12,000 
Georgians, renegades ”, and Chardin states that “ there is scarce 
a Gentleman in Persia, whose Mother is not a Georgian or a Circassian 
Woman ; to begin with the King who commonly is a Georgian or 
a Circassian by the Mother’s side” (Chardin, Argonaut ed., pp. 183-4). 
There is not space here to enquire into the comphcated question of 
the Persian Succession, to which reference is made in Chapter iv of 
Book II of Don Juan. It is worth noting, however, that the Shamkhal 
was not “ a Georgian noble ” as described by Don Juan, but the head 
of the Turcoman and Sunni party (see von Hammer, French ed., vii, 
pp. 70 et seq.), and he was opposed at court by the Georgian relations 
of Shah Tahmasp’s wife, the mother of Shah Khuda-banda, who was 
a daughter of Othar Shaliqashvili, a powerful noble of Samtzkh6. 
Haydar Mirza was a nomin^ of the Georgian party, and Isa Khan, 
his relative, was none other than I4se, the younger brother of Alexander, 
and the favourite of the dead Shah Tahmasp (see p. 142). Haydar 
was murdered at the instance of the Shamkhal, who then raised to 
the throne Ismail — a youth suspected by his father of Sunni tendencies 
(cf. also Brosset II, i, p. 34, note 7). Ismail was murdered in 1578, 
and was succeeded by the blind Shah Khuda-banda, grandson of 
Othar Shaliqashvili. The influence of the Shaliqashvilis at Qazvin 
had been strong in the declining years of Shah Tahmasp, and it was 
the execution of his brother-in-law, Waraza Shaliqashvili, by Dedis- 
Imedi, which caused Shah Tahmasp to ravage Samtzkhe in 1574 
(cf. Brosset, H. de la G., II, i, p. 154). Shah Khuda-banda was 
dominated by his Shaliqashvili mother, and her hostility to the 
Jaqelis may explain the readiness of Dedis-Imedi and her sons to 
side with the Turks. 

In Kartli king Simon had in 1569 been deposed by Shah Tahmasp 
in favour of his brother David (Da‘ud Khan), a dissipated and futile 
individual. Simon had been imprisoned at Alamut (Qahqahah) 
and had been subsequently liberated by Shah Ismail, presumably 
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because he was considered hostile to the Shaliqashvili faction (1676). 
After the failure of David to offer effective resistance to the Turks, 
and with the invasion of Shirvan by Lala Mustafa, the Persian Court 
decided to profit by the military capacity and courage of Simon. 
According to the History of Kartli “ as Shah Khuda-banda was taking 
no measures, his mother, who was daughter of Othar Shaliqashvili, 
wrapped a sword in a woman’s veil, and sent it to King Simon, 
according to the Georgian custom, with the message, ‘Take which 
you will of the two, and go into your country to make war against 
the Turks.’ ” Simon was given 9,000 tumans and all the Georgian 
prisoners, and entering Georgia in the autumn of 1578 he recaptured 
Lori, Gori, and other places from the Turks. His brother David 
fled to Stambul, where he died soon afterwards (Brosset II, i, pp. 35-7). 



ON W. SCHMIDTS MUNDA-MON-KHMEB COMPABISONS. 
(DOES AN "'AUSTBIC" FAMILY OF LANGUAGES EXIST?) 

By W. F. DB Hevesy 

SCHMIDT has established, as is well known, a new family 
^ • of human speech, termed by him the “ Austric ” family. 

It was constituted by joining an “ Austronesian ” and an “ Austro- 
asiatic ” group of languages ; the latter term was coined by Schmidt 
when he found that the Mon-Bihmer and some other languages of the 
East are kindred to the Munda languages of India. 

Schmidt’s treatise on the matter was declared by some scholars 
to be “ masterly ”, whereas others, so Przyluski, advised reserve.* 
As a matter of fact, the existence of an “ Austric ” family of 
languages — the most widely diffused on earth — is actually uncontested. 

That the morphology and the grammar of the Munda and the 
Mon-Khmer languages are quite different, is admitted by W. Schmidt 
himself.* Thus he based the relationship upon some similarities in 
phonetics, on the use of infixes in both languages, and on the results 
he obtained by comparing words. 

We do not intend to deal here either with the errors Schmidt has 
made concerning the first point, nor with the fact that the part played 
by the infixes is somewhat different in the Mupda and Mon-Khmer 
groups ; at present we shall occupy ourselves only with his word- 
comparisons. 

And even here we shall desist from disclosing the numerous 
comparisons which have no value, either because he was comparing 
onomatopoeics, or because the compared Santali words are not original, 
but borrowed ones. W. Schmidt has undertaken to show that many 
Santali words are nothing else but some prefixed forms of Mon, Khmer, 
Bahnar, Stieng, Khasi, and Nicobar bases, and for the Santali ones he 
used Campbell’s dictionary ® ; our exclusive jxurpose at the ‘present is 
to show that with no other means but the same dictionary the contrary 
of his conclusions can be proved just as well, i.e. that the words Schmidt 
presumed to be ‘prefixed forms are suffixed ones, having absolutely nothing 
to do with the Khmer, etc., words he quotes. 

* In Meillet’s Les LanguM du Monde. 

* A notable one, the placing in Munda of the genitive in front instead of post, 
poning it, like all the other compared languages, W. Schmidt tried to explain by an 
influence exercised by the surrounding Dra vidian and Tibeto-Burman tongues. 

* A. Campbell, A SarUali.English Dictionary, Pokhuria, 1899. 
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And it will astonish many, just as it has surprised the writer, that 
at least in some cases this has not occurred to W. Schmidt himself. 

The numbers in brackets quoted before the comparisons are the 
numbers of Schmidt’s word-groups, as they appear in his celebrated 
work, Die Mon-Khmer-Volker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Vdlkern 
Zentralasiens und Austronesiens (Braunschweig, 1906). We shall use 
the same abbreviations as he does there, and shall write for Khmer 
Khm, Mon M, Bahnar B, Stieng S, Khasi Kha, and Nicobar N. 
Where he has altered Campbell’s spelling we shall accept Schmidt’s 
transcription. 

1. (288) milgp concord, harmony, agreement, reconciliation, was 
connected by W. Schmidt \rith B lap sufficient, suitable. — But 
Campbell’s dictionary could show him also mil affection, regard, 
fondness, harmony, agreement, absence of friction, friendship, milqu 
to mix, to unite, to reconcile, to cause concord, to get, to receive, 
miluq, milwa desire, affection, fondness, regard, mili misi concord, 
harmony, agreement, to consult, to scheme ; thus there is no case 
for a root Idp.^ 

2. (256) gorom warm, hot was connected with S ram hot, tepid, 
S mram tepid, further (on Schmidt’s p. 146) with M gra’ overripe, 
B dra to dry on the fire, in the sun, Kha srah pink, yellow-brown. — 
The dictionary shows also garmao, gharmao to become heated, to 
perspire, to warm to one’s work, to exert oneself, to wake up, as a 
lazy man to work, garma gqrmi to become heated, to perspire through 
exertion, gormi, gqrmi gonorrhoea, or any urethral discharge ; all 
pointing towards a root gor instead of a root ram. 

3. (212) gomok together, in a body, gomkao to assemble, to gather 
together, all together, in a body 1 1 S mdk much, ' Khm mak to come, 
to approach. — The Santali words have no connection with mak, their 
root is gom, as shown by gham ghum all together, in a crowd, with a 
rush, gomka gumki all together, in a body, unanimously, gumq gumi 
together, united, garnke united or grown together, as two fruits, 
fingers, etc., gamka gumki in company, in knots, in a gang, in a party, 
in a group, gamble to assemble, to make into a bunch, ghumblai 
(meute) in a body, in a covey, all together as one. 

4. (276) aloc-paloc wearied, worn out, exhausted || Kha Imt 
to set free, to separate, N et-loc the shed skin of a snake, N et-lqc-hqnq 

‘ As was said in the introduction, we shall not examine here if milap or any 
other word quoted by Schmidt is really Santali or borrowed (e.g. Aryanf. 
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to shed the skin, — Campbell’s ahpala to be wearied, to be tired, to be 
worn out, as with illness, work, etc., ala, qli tired, wearied, run down 
mentally and physically, alap-alap to be fatigued, to be exhausted, 
to be worn out, faint, etc., show that we are faced with suffixed forms 
of a root which has nothing to do with the “ shed skin of a snake ”, 
the et-loc of Nicobar. 

5. (324) Jiusiqr intelligent, cautious, smart, sly || Khm sasier to 
walk carefully, B Aer to advance imperceptibly, S sier to pass before, 
Kha siar craftily. — husiqr is a suffixed form of hus, hos consciousness, 
seuse. 

6. (55) hecah to break, to break off a piece, a piece ; to' be finished, 
to be ended 1 1 Khm cdk to let off, to leave. — On the next page of the 
dictionary kecet to break, to break into pieces, to smash, to break off, 
makes a root kec evident. 

7 (258) sqprum completely, fully, entirely jj M ru enough. — sabar 
to finish, to complete, to put the finishing touches on, saint to be 
perfect, to be complete, perfect, complete, excellent, supot good, 
excellent, sutn'a well, excellent, opportime, convenient, make any 
connection with a root ru more than doubtful. 

8. (156) hqdui-hqdui shaggy, bushy, as hair || lihm kanduy tail, 
Kha snoh-lyndid hanging down. — See in the dictionary hodgo hairy, 
shaggy. Thus the root is had, no connection existing with a root dui. 

9. (303) lewer-lewer to shake up and down, to move up and down, 
opposite mo\ing from side to side as a pendulum || B Mor to stir 
(“ herumschiitteln ”). — A few lines higher the dictionary shows also 
lewe-kwe to shake, to tremble, to be loose, to be afraid, to bend slightly ; 
further, we read lewak-lewak, laivak-latvak and laivah-lawan to shake, 
to hang dangling, to jerk up and down, to spring, to vibrate. Thus 
the connection with udr does not exist.' 

10. (316) qsit to die down, as plants in winter, to be exhausted, 
to unwind, peset-peset unpalatable, insipid, unappetizing, unrelishable, 
sif to be exhausted, finished, nothing remaining (as in “ the water is 
■dried up ”) 1 1 Khm mesiet valueless, Khm set pale colour, Khm pansiet 
entirely abandoned.— The root of qsit appears also in osok to become 
emaciated, to become lean, and in ■wsgt to be exhausted, as soil, insipid, 
as food, faded, as flower, to lose strength ; in ustqha exhausted. 


’ No phonetic change of r to i or » is known in Santali. On the other hand A 
as terminal sound becomes often k, e.g. man — ma^ to cut, can = cak why, non = 
nok a little, etc. 
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insipid, faded. — peset has perhaps the same root as hqsi stale, fusty, 
hdske left over the previous meal, fusty, stale, unfinished . — sU is 
connected with a “ drying up ”, as shown by sitha tasteless, weak, 
pithless, dry, juiceless, exhausted, as soil, sitkoc to be over dry. Thus 
only a connection of sit with Khm set is possible, i.e. the latter may be 
a loan-word in Khm. 

11. (42) digic to misgive, to doubt, to bode ill, to suspect ; to 
ofiEend j | Khm dangle to injure (“ verletzen ”, but the Khm word 
means “ to collide ”), B gogek to tickle. — It is regrettable that 
W. Schmidt has not noticed in the very next line of the dictionary 
digdhg doubt, suspicion, uncertainty ; further diggk to be in doubt ; 
doubtful, uncertain ; proofs for a root dig instead Schmidt’s glc, gek. 

12. (56) lecok one leg injured, to limp on one foot, locok-locok 
to spring up and down, as anything long and pliant if unsupported, 
to shake ; to vibrate, springy 1 1 Khm khcak to limp. — ^For locok-locok 
a second form appears in the dictionary, locoe-locoe ; for lecok we 
find lacak-lucuk not to put the ball of the foot to the ground when 
walking owing to the presence of a sore, thorn, etc. Thus no connection 
with a root cak exists. 

13. (90) ce^k to slap |( M tak to strike, Khm tatok “ battre la 
crecelle ” (to sound a rattle). — The root is undoubtedly the 
onomatopoeic cet, cat. See catac-cutuc, ciigt-caiet noise produced by 
slippers hitting the heel when walking (imitative), ca^k-catok sound 
as of a dog lapping, cet-cet sound of cracking or rending. 

14. (342) buhel to flow, to float away, hehel to wear away (as rats 
eat up a place) ; to wash or float away, as dirt, dust, froth, etc., on 
or mixed with, water 1 1 Khm hel to swim, M Al to drift, to swim. — 
At first sight the connection appears as a very convincing one. But 
the root of buAel is also found in boAi flowing, bohao to be floated away ; 
to blow as wind ; to run, as the king’s writ, hqhi flowing, running, as 
opposed to stagnant, buhi dak running water, etc . — hehel {hehelok) 
seems to be the so-called repetitive form of a Santali her to wear away, 
to trim, prune. 

15. (339) bohor-bohoT rippling sound of water || Khm hur, S hor 
to flow, Kha taid hur-hur gurgling (of water). — The root is the same 
which we saw in the preceding group. 

16. (115) dotom to seize with the claws or pincers as crabs, 
scorpions, etc. || S tarn to seize, to hold, M tiim a trap. — Two 
lines higher one can read in the dictionary daio the claws or pincers 
of crabs. Thus no connection exists with a root tom, the root is ^t. 
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17. (82) dtUo the claws or pincers of crabs, etc. J | B bota instrument 
for the removing of the grains from cotton. — See the preceding group. 

18. (99) kotec to break by striking with something, as a stone 
with a hammer ; to rupture by beating the seminal ducts instead of 
castration, otec to open, to gape, as a ripe pod, or as roasted grain, 
with or without a noise, to burst, fetec to snip off, to break off, to 
break off with the fingers, to nip off, as a twig or small branch, setec 
to husk dhan the first time 1 1 M tak, to burst, Khm tac, tec rent, fracture, 
B kotek, S iec to break, N tek-haiia to tear (cloth), N tok-na to break 
(rope, cane), N et-tgc-hang to husk, Kha ptdid to open, to separate. — 

All this also looks at first very striking, but iotec is a suffixed form 
of an onomatopoeic kot as shown by kutgm to hammer, to drive in 
or give a blow with a hammer or mallet, to fell as an ox, kotok to tap 
a piece of burning wood, to knock off the ashes, fcotoj) to rap, to make 
a rappiug or tapping sound, etc. — otec is a suffixed form of the root of, 
as shown by ofai to remove, to put out of the way, to uncover, to 
open, as a book, to remove a covering, lid, etc., to turn over . — ^etec has 
a root pet (probably an onomatopoeic also), as shovra by petes applied 
to any short clicking or cracking sound, potak to strip off or remove 
the outer covering, as the bark of a tree ; to break or injure a smooth 
surface, as a flower, etc. ; to rub off, peel off, or remove a portion, as 
of the skin ; to bare, as a field of its crop, grass, etc., phut to separate, 
to break off from, to be unpaired, to become odd, as one of a pair, the 
other having died, phat (mente) with a sound as of a tear, split or 
crack. — setec is the same as setec to pierce, to penetrate. Thus nothing 
remains of Schmidt’s whole group to prove a connection with Bihm 
etc. words. 

19. (117) kutgm to hammer, to drive in or give a blow with a 
hammer or mallet, to fell, as an ox || Khm td to hammer, to forge, 

S tarn to knock oneself (really, to butt, as oxen), B tern to hammer, to 
forge, Kha fern to beat. See the preceding group ; further kota to shake, 
knock or brush, kutgsi a hammer ; the Santali word has nothing 
common with a root tarn. 

20. (31) ^kar-dgkur (Campbell gives dakar-dukur, dakar-dukur) * 
to shake, to jolt, to waddle, igkur (Schmidt’s to hang loosely, but I 


* Rev. P. O. Sodding, the greatest authority for Santali, informs us that 
Campbell’s dictionary is far from being a safe guide for a separation of the pure 
dentals and the cacuminals. Further the rendering of the vowels is not always 
reliable. 
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could not find the word in Campbell) 1 1 B hokik- to be anxious^ S hur 
to knead, to jostle. — No «)nnection with B and S ; the iSantali root 
is the onomatopoeic dak, dak, duk, duk, as shown by Campbell’s 
dhakar-dhokor, dhakar-dhokor to wobble, to roll or heave when walking, 
to lift up the whole side with foot, dhakar-dJiakor the sound produced 
by shaking anything as a door, etc., rattling, dhqktic to have sexual 
intercourse, to copulate ; to shake the loins, deket to loosen by shaking, 
as a po.st fixed in the ground, dhak-dhak, dhak dhakok to palpitate, 
throb, go pit-a-pat, flutter, etc. 

21. (33) dakal-dakal to move the body, as Santali girls when 
dancing ; to shake, as when sitting in a fast train ; to move, aa the 
adipose tissue on the bodies of some fat women || B hdkol strongly 
heaving waves, N iqkql-hqtq to dart (snake). — A root kal cannot come 
into question ; the root is probably the same as shown for the 
preceding group, an interchange of the terminal r and I is as common 
in Santali as in many other languages. 

22. (41) dagak-dagak by jerks, by switches 1 1 Khm guk little cuffs, 
S gok to give a cuff. — No connection exists with a root guk, gok ; as 
shown by dagar-dagar by jerks, jerkingly, dagmagao to shake, 
confuse ; to be dizzy. (Perhaps the same root as in the two preced- 
ing groups.) 

23. (269) sorlok to run into, to pierce, as a thorn or any other 
sharp pointed object, to enter craftily 1 1 N kqlok-hqtq to pierce through 
the heart, ? M luk to run against somebody. — The Santali root is sor, 
as shown by suruc to insert, to go into or among, to bore his way, 
surun to bore a hole in a rock for blasting, a hole bored in a rock for 
blasting, sursq a disease affecting cattle, perforation of palate. 

24. (240) sururi 1 1 Khm run, to excavate, to hollow, S ruii a cavern, 
S cdndruii bore-worm, M karmi a groove. — The root is sur and not 
Tuii, as shown by the previous group. 

25. (311) alone and silent 1 1 Kha sd^-sM« deep solitude. 

— Campbell’s parallel form gusur-gusur contradicts any such con- 
nection. 

26. (170) hunum a white ant-hill || Khm bhnd mountain, hill. — 
The examples in Campbell, such as bunum dhcrpo an ant-hill (where 
dhopo is a hillock), and bunum eiiga the queen white ant (where eiiga 
is mother), prove that bunum does not refer to the “ mountain ” but 
to the insect. 

27. (166) duldul globular, in form like an air-bubble, globular and 
hollow; swim of fish || B dbdul float in the air (“ schweben in der 
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Luft ”). — “ Swim of fish ” has here nothing to do with “ float in the 
air ”, but with the air bubbles which characterize the former. 

28. (145) hudi'A small, young || Kim deA dwarf, monster 
(“ Missgeburt ”), B deh, sodeh little finger, little toe, Kha dain to cut 
off (“ abschneiden ”). — The entry htidu Jiuduc, a very small quantity 
or piece, points towards hud as the root. 

29. (229) gayum to finish, all, the whole, stump and rump || B 
hdium to collect, to amass. — But in connection with gayum Campbell 
also quotes gqyup. 

30. (29) tulkup short and branchy, as a tree ; to bend, as ears of 
grain, when ripe ; short, as hair 1 1 B kup to bend the head profoundly, 
S kup to overthrow. — A few lines further tulpg, tulpi, having short hair ; 
low and short branched, as a tree, bring the proof for a root tul. 

31. (297) lerwa to bend over or down, to sulk || Khm khwe to 
alter (“ andern ”), Khm pahwe to turn oneself away from, B to twist, 
cross-wise. — Campbell quotes lerwa, and at the same time also lerwak to 
incline to one side of the neck, lirwq to bend over, backwards or down- 
wards, larea crooked, applied to trees, lorkoc to hang down, as the head 
of a child who can’t hold its neck stiff, instances which point towards 
a root ler instead of a root we, ue as supposed by Schmidt. 

32. (39) digo-dogo lazy, slothful ; a sluggard 1 1 B yo to wait. — 
Campbell’s dogdog, dogdogo heavy, indisposed to move, as one who has 
gorged himself with food, dogdogo a feeliug of want of elasticity in the 
body, languid, inert, as one gorged with food ; to lounge about, prove 
that no connection with a root go exists. 

33. (225) tomol-dak to be wearied, worried, bothered, annoyed 1 1 B 
mol in a bad temper. — tomol, tumul means marrow and dak water ; 
tumid dakeritoea his marrow has become water, he has become enfeebled, 
wearied. 

34. (265) tele to gather with the hand and put back into the mortar 
the rice or other grain which has escaped when being husked, cleaned, 
or poimded 1 1 Khm preleh to collect in handfuls, B leh, pleh to collect 
and detach, S pleh to collect, N hqleah-hqtq to search. — ^Thus tele is in 
some way “ to refill ”. Campbell quotes thul to complete, to get ready, 
entire, complete, undiminished, thele-theh ample, more than sufficient, 
as food, tultulao full to the brim, toltolao, tiltilao to be superabundant, 
to be tense, to be congested, to be more than enough, etc. It is evident 
that no connection with a root leh exists. 

35. (238) larah-laruii, laran-laran to dangle, to hang loosely, as 
the tongue of a bell, or the loose coupling of a waggon, to sway back- 
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wards and forwards, as the tongue of a bell || Khm anrafi, ahruh to 
dangle, S ceran in suspense, Kha kynran to move hither and thither. — 
As we see, Schmidt takes the Santali words for prefixed forms of the 
roots ran, run. But it may be inferred from Campbell’s larkiic to hang 
loosely, to dangle ; to move or bend as a limb, laru the tongue of a 
bell, lirq-loro loosely, as well as from many other instances, that lar 
is the root. 

36. (37) dekhit with eyes open, deliberately 1 1 Khm khit to fix, to 
determine. — Compare with dekhense let me see, dekhaok to be seen, to 
appear, to come into view. 

37. (152) Iqndup to fall in, to collapse [j M diip to get aground, as 
a ship, Khm dab low, below. — One line higher stands Iqndur to fall, to 
collapse. See further landhti to cause to lay flat, as growing grain, 
grass, etc., to lay low, to break or transgress, as a law. 

38. (87) gatak to stick to, to adhere, as clay to the feet |1 B tot 
to communicate (“ sich mitteilen ”), Kha tah to besmear, Kha kytah 
to touch.— No connection whatever with tot, tah ; see getke adhesive, 
sticky, as wet clay. 

39. (40) tege-tege to pull, to pull at, to pull out, as a piece of elastic 1 1 
Khm gas to dig up (“ aufgraben ”), to clear away (“ wegraumen ”), 
S gahi outwards. — See in the dictionary taogar elastic, ? dagor large. 

40. (216) hqmuf, to lie down with the arms round, to nestle, as a 
child in its mother’s bosom || N mul to lie hidden. — With kqmut the 
form hqmbul is also quoted by the dictionary. 

41. (345) (tahas)-nahas to dissipate || Khm huos to pass beyond, 
M hah to overflow. — As shown by Campbell tahas-nahas is a jingle. 

42. (77) gangal (gongal) anxiety, trouble, embarrassment, 
difficulty, strait || Khm gal, gal hit (“Stoss”), wound (realiv 
shock). — That gang is the root appears from gange to stagger, faint 
from hunger, ghangati emaciated (through fever), ghahghat, ghahgkot 
distress, worry, gonge slim, thin, poor, gangroc thin, slim, poor, etc. 

43. (142) dec the second ploughing of a field which is across the first 
1 1 Khm kandec chips, splinters, Kha dait to bite, to gnaw, to itch. — 
We find the same dec (with the c as usually voiced) in Campbell’s dogn 
second growth, second brew. The root is the same as in the Aryan 
desar. desra second, another ; it has nothing to do with “ splinters ” 
or with a “ gnawing ”. 

44. (331) dahnk envy, spite, malice || Khm kuhok anger, B hok 
easily inclined to anger. N hoo-iiatb to scold. — All these connections 
do not exist, dahok is a suffixed form of dah envv. enmitv, ill-will. 
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45. (95) Icqtic small, insignificant, young, curcutuc stunted, imder- 
sized, butuc short, applied to the ears of rice, oats, wheat, etc., ped^c- 
pedec, pidic-pidic small, applied to children, kadec a small twig, a piece 
of wood about the thickness of a lead pencil, due small, dwarfish, 
dac-duc small, young, det small || Khm tic-tuoc a little (“ wenig ”), 
tic do., tuc small (“ klein ”), M dot small, Kha khyndiat small, a little, 
Kha khyndit a little. — 

A large group indeed, and Schmidt does not fail to infer many 
things from it (see p. 100, footnote). But he overlooked in Campbell 
many words showing kat as the root for kqtic, such as kotlo, kutli 
dwarfish, khato badho short and long, small and large, unequal, kkato 
to be short, to be in want, to be insufficient, katdr less than sufficient, 
khedra small, dumpy. The root of curcutuc appears in coroetho stunted, 
puny, blasted, blighted, shrivelled, ? curuc to give, or put down in 
small quantities, gura, gurgq small, stunted in growth, etc.^ — butuc 
has a root but, the same as in bulru, butur a child, biUrq, butri short' in 
stature, dumpy, dwarfish, botkoc a low hill, a large mound, etc. — ^\Ve 
find the root of pedec and pidic in pedgo short, dwarfish, pedle short, 
dwarfish, low, dumpy, and we also find for pidic-pidic a variant form 
pidir-pidir. — kadec figures in Campbell also in the form of kadgec, 
therefore the root cannot be dec. — Finally the connection ^c, due, det 
and M dot, etc., can be also a fortuitous one ; see Magyar ded, which 
has the same meaning, i.e. little, as a child. 

46. (328) mesal to mix, to adulterate jj Khm rasal violent 
(“ heftig ”) movement. — Schmidt has omitted to consider on the same 
page and in the same column mesao to mix, mesa misi to mix, to mingle, 
to confuse, and an another page misric, wisrit to be mixed, as two herds 
of cattle, etc. 

47. (219) tirtnit to twist, to squeeze or rub between a finger and the 
thumb II Khm mec, mic “ pincer ” (to pinch). — See in the dictionary 
tirhol to rub in the hands, to twist by rubbing in the palms of the hand, 
to rub the eyes. The root is not mec, mic, but tir, the same as in terc 
to anoint with oil and turmeric (i.e. to rub). 

48. (266) halak to be ruined, to be destitute, to be in want of the 
necessaries of life ; destruction, ruin, difficulty 1 1 Khm Idk to abandon, 
to reject, N ok-Idk-hqnq to avoid. — Campbell’s hale dale, hale gan to 
be destitute, to be in want, to be needy, necessitous, pinched, 


* For an interchange of Santali c and g see also coro-coro ~ goi^-^ro dropping of 
water, cumkqk == gomkao to assemble, ckqu-chau = ghqu-ghquin crowds, etc. 
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straightened, perplexed, and 1 hulqr to destroy, to consume, to lay 
waste, point a root hal and not a root Ink. 

49. (178) gqjnt to sleep, to close the eyes, gilfit to blink with the 
eyes, unable to open the eyes to the full, chqpit secret [j Khm pit to 
cover, to lay on, Khm pdpit to conceal, S 'pot to lime, to lay on, B pit 
to press on something. The Santali words are not prefixed forms of 
a root pit, they are all suffixed forms, and it suffices again merely 
to turn over Campbell’s pages to find the proofs for it. Thus we see 
there ghap-ghap very sleepy, drowsy ; gilip to blink as one who has 
looked on the sun ; chaphno to crouch, to keep out of sight, chapkaote 
secretly, stealthily. 

50. (105) beten-beten talkative, to snap at, to reply testily 1 1 Khm 
Jcren tain-tain to blab.— As shown in the dictionary by bata to blab, 
to blunder, etc., and batah-batah to snap at, to reply testily, the root 
is bet. 

51. (94) tatah (Campbell writes tetah) thirst, to thirst, to be 
thirsty |1 M than thirsty, ? Kha thah-an to hunger. — The root is tet 
and not tan, as shown by tetoas to be thirsty. 

52. (292). golom to plaster a wattle wall with clay ] | B Iwn, him 
to roll up (“ rollen ”), to pack up, S lorn, low to varnish, to oil, M sld 
to cover over, to overspread, Khm ghlii to clothe (“ bekleiden ”), 
to cover over. — See galat to stick, to adhere, to press against. 

53. (234) gqri to rain |1 M barai to sprinkle (“ besprengen ”), 
to scatter abroad (“ ausstreuen ”), Khm brdij to scatter, to let gush. — 
Campbell’s dictionary, which was used by Schmidt to show all his 
connections, is crowded with words attesting the root gar : — ghar-ghar, 
ghar-ghar pelting, as rain, ghoro-ghoro applied to the soimd of falling 
or dripping water, ghoroe-ghoroe. sound of wind and rain, giri-giri, 
ghiri-gkiri to trickle down, goro to drop, to trickle, to leak, gorok, 
gorop costing out of water, as through the embankment of a dam, 
ghar-ghar to issue as water from a spring, garna a spring of water, etc. 

54. (267) miluk-giluk miserable, woebegone, wretched looking, 
poor and wasted |] Khm ghlitk, ghkik sufiocated (“ erstickt ”). — .As 
stated in Ihe introduction, we shall -abstain from inquiring into the 
seljSiasiolcgical value of Schmidt’s connections and quote exclusively 
Campbt.illat dictionary ; thus we find there for tniluk : mirlun sad, 
dejected, pnjtiable, miserable looking, and for giluk : girluh depressed, 
having a saol or downcast look, emaciated, worn out, i.e. the two 
sources of miti^-gilyk. 

55. (247) cer'en shrill, discordant, scorching, as the sun’s rays || 
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Khm prdh, S red, B s&ren dry. B kred very dry, Kia sinrain rotten 
wood. — See in Campbell carat-carat scorching, smarting (as the sxm), 
burning, gkarla-gharli scorching, as the heat of the sun or a fire, 
fierce.^ 

56. (50) rangap thin, slim |( B nap to sink and fall, Khm randp 
to become still and to be extinguished, Kha nap to sink imder. 
(“ Original meaning of all the forms : ‘ to become lighter, weaker.’ ” — 
Schmidt.) — The Santali root is ra%, the same as in rqkdun tall, high, 
tall and slim, raiikar, rqnkur high, tall.® 

57. (61) bacol escape, salvation, rest, respite |1 Khm col to reject . 
(“ verwerfen ”), to leave in the lurch. — Campbell quotes also bacon. 
See there further haciao to preserve, to save, to escape, to depend on, 
badcao to save, to escape.® 

58. (146) ggdut disobedient, self-willed, obstinate, lazy jj B dot 
to hold fast, to hinder. — See gador disobedient, obstinate, gqndig 
lazy, sluggish, slow. 

59. (199) dabot to restrain, to forbid, to keep under ; to interdict, 
gobot to attach property imder a warrant, to sequestrate || B hot, 
bat to embank, to press together, to hold fast, S bat to close up 
(“ einschliessen ”), Kha bat to hold fast. — The root of dah^ appears 
in the dictionary in dob, dobon to prohibit, to lay an embargo on, 
interdict, dgbri to keep under, check, scold, oppress, despise, threaten, 
dqbruc to restrain, to put down, to quiet, etc. — Concerning gobc^, we 
find gabod to attach, to sequestrate, to restrain, to forbid, to distrain, 
gabdo to overpower, to restrain, to set down, to snub, gobdao, gobdhao,. 
gobdo, gabun to overpower, to overcome, to render powerless ; as 
many instances for a root gob. 

60. (175) celpen sunk, subsided, hollow, as the bridge of the nose | f 
Khm pen flat, flattened, S pin to press on something. — The examples 
brought by Campbell, as celpen mu a hollow nose, cepe mu flat-nosed, 
cepe flat, flattened, cepre, ceprec pug-nosed, flat-nosed, cepel flat, low, 
as a ridge of a rice field, are as many proofs for a root celp, cep.^ 

61. (326) pasar to open, to unfold, to spread out, to distend, to 
expand, to increase |] M gasotc to be sloping. — But what about pasnao 


^ For the alteration Santali c = g see footnote of No. 45. 

* For the change of fi {iig) to k see footnote of No. 9. 

* banc may be the original root ; an elision of the nasals from a group of two 
consonants in the middle or at the end of a w'ord is very frequent in Santali ; seo 
condao = codao to separate, endre — edre to be angry, harmand — harmad rascally, etc.. 

* For the elision of the I see caple ~ cape to float, dundli = dundi bald, sikhlau 
= sikhau to teach, etc. 
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to spread, to disperse, and pasante, pasanti to spread, to scatter, to 
begin, to have in hand ? Thus the root is clearly pas. 

62. (327) sisirgu to start, to shiver, to quake with fear, pgsir 
to break up and spread, as water falling on a hard surface, to fly off, 
as sparks, spray, to spatter, etc. 1 1 M kasi to tremble, Kha s’ir dizzy, 
Khm cah’er to winnow, N kosi-hahq to sift grain, N posi-nan trouble, 
worry, disturb. — The root of sisirgu is sisi, see susu-susu, suswgu to 
chitter, the sound produced through the teeth when chittering or 
shivering, sisi-sisi to whistle through the teeth. (For the root pas in 
pg^ir, see the preceding group.) 

63. (106) hetet to armoy, irritate, provoke ; means of provoking, 
etc., gotet to touch (“ beriihren ”), kantet (kontet) to stick in the throat, 
to choke, retet, ridet to crush, to jam, to squeeze || B potit to ask 
urgently, S tit to press, to lace schniiren ”), Khm tit to touch, to 
join closely, Khm pretit to lace tightly, M diit to rub into powder. — 
Not the slightest connection exists between the Santali words and 
the ones compared with them ; it is enough to consult Campbell’s 
dictionary to disclose it. We find there for the root of hetet, het, as 
shown by hut-hut clo.se, oppressive, and hanlao, handkao^ to annoy, 
to bother, further hudgu dugur to annoy, trouble. — gotet does not appear 
at all in the dictionary, but I find godak to touch one to call 
his attention. — kantet is a suffixed form of kanta the throat. — The root 
of retet, ridet will be disclosed by ret tepet chock full, crammed, compact, 
packed closel}-. retepete packed closely, crowded, pressed together, 
compact, rodoc to squeeze out or strain by squeezing, to wring out. 

64. (279) geleh-geleu long, tall || M galin to lengthen, M glin, N 
cnliii long, B drih-holifi longevity {drih to live). — See ghal long, tall. 

65. (298) cewak to break or chop, to cut through by chopping || 
M kawak a half, B mk space between two colunms, S imk to keep open. 
— ^Campbell’s ceiivc to break, to snap shows that the connection does 
not exist. 

66. (89) satak-sutuk sound of nibbling, ripping, dripping or 
dropping 1 1 Khm tak sound of trickling drops, N pglnk-su to fall, to 
drop, M galak-ceh to tumble. — satar-sutur sound of nibbling, satpat to 
make a slight noise (imitative) shows the onomatopoeic sat as the root. 

67. (313) gitsuc, ghusuc to push oneself in between, to force a way 
in, to make a way for oneself by pushing into or aside 1 1 B soc sting of 
an insect, S siiic sting of a scorpion. — See ghus-ghus internally, gAasen, 
gase.H amidst, among,st\ 

^ For the elision ol( the nasal n see the footnote to No. 57. 

\ , 
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68. (101) sutuc to searcli for by feeling with the fingers or by 
removing or lifting small objects. (As in “ He is fishing out the bits of 
meat ”.) |l Khm tuoc to touch, to reach, sticky, Khm tdniioc a drop, 
S atuac to trickle down, S tuec-ddk, a drop, Kha tuid to flow, Kha 
syntuid slippery, sticky. — ^The root is siU. See suthni a little, a pinch, 
a grain, sutruc small, insignificant, ? svtik to inquire, ? svtrgu to 
inquire, to inquire into, to investigate. 

69. (86) cotak, potak to detach, to peel off (“ ablosen, abstreifen ”) | [ 
B tdk to take off, to turn aside, M khatdk to tear away, Khm fak 
husks (of rice). — -Once more the connection is non-existent ; the root 
of cotak (to peel off, to become detached, to be splintered, to be rubbed 
off) appears also in catic to scale off, to come off in flakes ; to open, as 
the pods of leguminous plants when ripe and the seeds fall out ; {-ak 
and -ic being most common Santali suffixes ). — potak (the same as seen 
in our No. 18) figures also in the form potor and no interchange of a i 
into an r occurs in Santali. 

70. (110) letep-letep weak, only able to breathe || Khm tiep 
“ avorte (fruits) ”, Khm ketip embryonal fruit. — Schmidt could see in 
Campbell’s dictionary only two lines higher ; letec-petec weak, 
emaciated, feeble and lean ; further, this immediately in the line 
following, letep-letep, leter-peter weak, feeble and emaciated. Then he 
could read letrok ill-conditioned, letwet ill-conditioned, litir-].itir weak, 
emaciated and feeble, latlaha lean, emaciated, feeble, poor : as many 
proofs for a root le', because once more no connection whatever exists 
with the Khmer words adduced by Schmidt. 

Only the lack of space prevents us from continuing our demon- 
stration here. Otherwise many more instances could be given of 
W. Schmidt’s errors. 

We do not want to assert that there are no common elements 
between Santali and Khmer, etc., etc., but they are very few ; further, 
even a part of them relates to terms connected with the manifestations 
of civilization, thus they are probably loan-words.^ 

As a matter of fact, W. Schmidt says in his book that he has 
“ established beyond all doubt the intimate connection of the Munda 
languages with Nicobarese, Khasi and the Mon-Khmer languages ”, 


^ For instance* Schmidt's No. 1 crfe a bow. No. 4 un to plait. No. 10 ara a saw. 
No, 47 gdtB, knot, No. 104 to weave, etc. (and even some analogous numerals need 
not be common, but may have been borrowed). 
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and that this connection is “ no longer a hypothesis but a fact which 
claims the same degree of certainty as the connection of the Indo- 
Grermanic tongues with each other ” (page 17). 

The proofs for this assertion seem to be lacking. 

And since the “ Austric ” family was inaugurated by iSchmidt 
in consequence of his supposed discovery of connections with the 
Munda family, the right of existence for an “ Austric ” family must 
also remain in suspense. 

Moreover, if the family could be found to which the Munda 
languages do belong, the “ Austric ” one must cease to exist. 

And such is the case, since the Mun^ languages belong to the Finno- 
Ugrian family. 

But that is for another time. 

Vienna, 

Julyy 1930 . 



GLEANINGS FBOM EARLY URDU POETS 
III. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, King of Golkunda, 1580-1611. 

By T. Grahame Bailey 

npHIS remarkable writer, the founder of Haidarabad, and probably 
the first literary poet in the language, was the fourth king of 
the Qutb Shahi dynasty which ruled in Golkunda, one of the five 
states into which the Deccan was divided after the break up of the 
Bahmani kingdom. In the last number of the Bulletin I gave reasons 
for believing that he was an earlier writer than Vajhi, who in 1609 
wrote the masnavi known as Qu^ Mushtan, in which he related a story 
having this very monarch for hero. Only five years after Quli Qutb 
Shah’s death his works were collected by his nephew and successor. 
They have never been published, but the beautiful original MS. 
compiled under the orders of his nephew in 1616 is still in Haidarabad, 
It consists of 1,800 pages and has perhaps 100,000 lines. 

Though he lived so long ago his name is one of the greatest in Urdu. 
He shows wonderful human interest, for he writes of everyday matters, 
Hindu and Muhammadan festivals, the customs of the country, life 
in his palace, the celebration of his birthday, and of natural objects 
such as fruit, vegetables, and flowers. The only poets who can be 
compared with him are Sauda and Nazir, both of whom he excels in 
description of nature, while in his sympathetic account of Hindu life 
he is superior to all other Muhammadan poets. 

I have given here translations of three poems. The first is a 
charming little lyric, in which he tells of his affection for a nut-brown 
maid ; the second was written on the occasion of his birthday. The 
third is a love poem rather more general than the first, but not nearly 
so conventional as most Urdu gazals. There is a directness about it 
which is very attractive. His Daknl poems were written under the 
name of Ma‘ani. 

The words between brackets in the following text are suggested 
emendations where the text seems to me to be faulty. 

Nhani SaOli 
1. Nhani sdvali par kiya hu namr 

Khobar sab gdvakar hud be khabar. 

U. Tiro, qadd sarv nilcle jab chand so 

Dasan [disanl jot munj ku disan jyu qamar. 
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3. Pavan sett hat rdkhl hai dp kamar 

Suraj cand naman jhainke vu zar Icamar. 

4. Mai us nur so lubdyd hu kyd ‘ajab 

Do jag roshni pdyd kis ne khabar ? 

5. Tu duri ^rdve munje dur the 

Vu kyd bujhe mo dil me hai tu nagar. 

6. Md‘dni ke batd the jhartd namak 

Ji cdkhe kahe hai namak so shakar. 

(Mahhuh uz Zamdn, 759.) 

Baras gath 

1. Nafn ki du‘d the baras gdth pdyd 

Khushud kl khabar ke damdme bajdyd 

2. Piyd hu mai Hazrat ke hat dh i kausar 

Tu shdhd upar mujh kalas kar bandyd. 

3. Merd qutb tdrd hai tdryd me ndjl [ndjil] 

Tu mujh bar faktk rang kd catr chdyd. 

4. Suraj candr pi tdl kokar baje tab 

Mandal ho faJak tamtamdya bajdyd. 

5. Kare Mushtarl raq.s miij bazm me nit 

Baras gdth me Zuhra kalydn gdyd. 

6. Merd gulistd tdza is te hud hai 

Mujh is bag the mevd damdam khildyd. 

7. Dinde dushmand ku so yak jd mildkar 

So ispand ke mdtard karnd cdhd. 

8. Khuddyd Ma'diil kl ummed bar lyd 

Ki jyu sat kl mehu te jag sab akhdyd \ag}mya\ 

9. Khudd kl razd so baras gdth dyd 

Sahl shukr kar tu baras gdth dyd. 

10. Du‘d e imamd the mujh rdj qdim 

I^udd zindagdnl kd pdnl pildyd. 

11. Gul i Mustafa sele serd gunddyd 

Mujh is gul kd serd hamail bandyd. 

(Mahbub uz Zamdn, p. 752.) 

PlY.l 

1. Piyd bdj pydld piyd jde nd 

Piyd bdj yaktal jiyd jde nd. 

2. Kahe the piyd bin piburl karu 

Kahyd jde ammd kiyd jde nd. 
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3. NaM ‘ishq jis voh bard kur hai 

Kaht us se mil baised jde nd 

4. Quidb Shah na de muj divdne ko pand 

Divdne ko kuc pand diyd jde nd. 

{Urdu, ii, 5, 22.) 

The Little Dark Girl 

From the Divan of Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, 

King of Golkunda 1580-1611 

1. Mine eyes have seen a little girl’s dark face 

and have become forgetful of all else. 

2. Thy cypress form comes out coquettishly 

and lights appear to me like moon rays fair. 

3. Swift as the wind her hands surround her waist, 

that golden waist then shines like sun and moon. 

4. No wonder that her radiance conquers me, 

the light of earth and heaven : who knows it not ? 

5. Thy absence drear affrights me from afar ; 

how can she know her home is in my heart ? 

6. Look, salt is dropping from Ma'ani’s words, 

but when one tastes, it is not salt, but sweet. 

My Birthd.w 

Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, King of Golkunda 

1. Through the prayer of the Prophet I’ve now reached my birthday 

And beaten the drums sounding forth the good news. 

2. I have drunk at the hand of Muhammad sweet nectar ; 

God therefore has made me the crown over kings. 

3. The Pole star, my name star is nobler than all. 

My canopy coloured expands in the sky. 

4. The sun and the moon both are clashing like cymbals 

With sky for arena and tambourines’ sound. 

5. There Jupiter dances to honour my birthday. 

While Venus is chanting a victory song. 

6. My garden is thus overflowing with freshness. 

And furnishes fruit every hour of the day. 

7. My enemies all in one place God has gathered 

And wishes to burn them like incense in fire. 
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8. Fulfil, 0 my Grod, all my hope’s expectation. 

As Thou gladdenest the earth with the soft rain of peace. 

9. The favour of God has brought me my birthday. 

Give true thanks to Him for thy birthday now reached. 

10. Through prayers of the priests my kingdom stands firmly, 

God gives me to drink of the water of life. 

11. And weaving a garland of roses from Persia 

Has threaded the garland on me as the cord. 

Life in a Love 

By Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, King of Golkuncja 

1. Without the loved one wine cannot be drunk. 

Nor without her one moment fife be lived. 

2. They said “ Show patience absent from your love ” ; 

This can he said, but surely not be done. 

3. The man who knows not love is merciless, 

Never with such a one hold speech or sit. 

4. I am distracted, give me no advice. 

Never to such as I is counsel given. 

Notes 

The royal author’s fondness for indigenous words should be 
observed. 

Nham Saoll 

I. nhani, U. nannhi : gavakar, losing. 

3. naman, like : vu, U. voh : qutb tarn, a play on his own name. 

4. lubdya, connected with lubdh ; ne, U. nahi. 

5. tu, U. tera, ten. 

Barasgdth, in later U. salgira 
3. 7iajl, an obvious mistake. I suggest ndjil. 

7. ispand seeds were burnt as incense to drive off evil spirits. 

8. sdt for shdnti. 

9. sahi, U. sahXh. 

II. gul i Mustafa, for gul i Muhammadi, the ordinary Persian 
rose, sete for setl ; sera for sihrd. 

Piyd. p. 203, line 1, kur, Hindi, not Persian, 
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By T. Grahame Bailey 

TT is natural that records of the beginnings of Urdu should be almost 
entirely confined to literature or quasi hterature. Yet there are 
two classes of books which contain references to conversation ; firstly, 
early lives of holy men (especially in the Deccan and Gujrat), whose 
followers wrote accounts of their sayings and doings, occasionally 
quoting actual words ; secondly, histories such as those by Firishta 
and Abu’l Fazl, in which we may find Urdu sentences spoken by 
emperors or kings. Urdu must often have been employed as the 
language of conversation in exalted circles even though the official 
language continued to be Persian. 

In works by Mahmud Shlrani, Shams Ullah Qadrl, and the late 
'Abd ul Hay NadvT, a few of these early saymgs are given (not always in 
the same form). Some can be so far verified in printed books, others 
are taken from MSS. and we cannot be certain of their age. However, 
in spite of our suspicions they have considerable interest. Exhaustive 
search would no doubt reveal many more. Kegarding the question 
of date, see my note on the “ Date of old Urdu Composition ”, in 
JR AS., October, 1930, under “ Miscellanea ”. 

Before proceeding to the scraps of talk I give two lines, said to be 
found in Babur’s Turk! Divan. It will be seen that a line and a half are 
Urdu. 

mujkd na hud kuj havas mdnak o tnoti 
fuqard hdlina has bulgusidur pdni o ruti 

“ I have no desire for gems or pearls, for (the state of) poor 
people sufficient are water and bread ”. 

The MS. is in the library of the Navab of Rampur, and was written 
in 1529. 

c. 1260. Shelffi Farid ud Din Ganj i Shakar, d. about 1267, used 
to call a certain friend hhayyd “ brother ” {Asrdr ul Awliyd, p. 3). On 
being asked where intelligence dwelt he replied Inc sir ke“ in. the head ” 
{Malfumi, p. 40). 

c. 1350. Somewhere between 1325 and 1357 Khvaja Nasir ud 
Din Cirag, d. 1357, said to his Khalifa, comparing him with another 
holy man, turn upar ve tale “ you are above, he is below ” 
{Firishta, ii, 399). 
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c. 1400. A gentence by the famous Khvaia Banda Navaz is 
reported in ‘Ishq Nama, the work of a disciple ‘Abd UUah bin 
Eahman Cishti : bkuko mure sU Khudd hack ajMrtd hai Khudd ku 
aparne ki istiddd hor hai “ does one reach God by dying of hunger ? 
It is by other means that one reaches God 

Once a friend said to him : Khvaja Burhdn’ud Din bald hai “ Burhan 
ud Din is exalted He answered ; pilnd kd cdnd bdld hai “ the full 
moon is exalted 

c. 1362. According to the Tdrlkh i Firozi, Firoz Shah Tuglaq, 
1351-88, after his successful attack on Sindh, said : barkat Shejch 
ihed ik niuvd ik nahd “ by the blessing of the ShelA one died one 
did not 

The successors of Flroz Shah Tuglaq ordered the expulsion of most 
of the slaves brought by him from other parts of India. Many hid 
themselves, and when caught claimed to be inhabitants of Delhi. 
Like the Ephraimites of old who were asked to say sibolet and said 
sibolet, these men, it is said, were given a test in pronunciation. They 
were told to say khard khan, but were not able to say it in the same 
way as the true city people. 

c. 1430. Qutb ‘Alam, a famous religious leader in Gujrat, who 
died between 1446 and 1453, had a son called Siraj ud Din. Shah 
Barak Allah Cishti gave Siraj ud Din the name of Shah ‘Alam. On 
hearing this his father remarked Cishtlo ne pakai aur Bukhdrio ne 
khan the Cishtls cooked it and the Bukharis ate it ” (Tuhfat ul 
Ikrdm, 47, 8). Qutb 'Alam and Shah ‘Alam were Bukharis. 

c. 1430. The Mirat i Sikandari records six sentences. Two are 
reported of Qutb "Alam, who has just been mentioned. We may put 
their date as about 1430. Once on his way to early morning prayer 
he hurt his foot against a solid substance Ijdng on the ground and 
exclaimed ; lohe yd lakkar yd palthar yd kyd hai “ iron or wood or 
stone or what is it ? ” It turned out to be a bit of a meteorite with the 
qualities of all three. When his son Shah ‘Alam’s fiancee was taken 
from him by Muhammad Shah, king of Gujrat, and her less well- 
favoured sister substituted, Shah ‘Alam complained to his father who 
replied ; betd tussd nafib duhu vljh “ son your fate is (bound up) in 
both ”. Another version makes the last two words dhud bacca 
fancifully translated as “ the buffalo and the young one ”, or “ the 
buffalo and the calf ”. This prophecy wms fulfilled, for when the 
king died his widow went to live with her sister, Shah ‘Alam’s wife. 
On the death of this sister she married Shah ‘Alam. 
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c. 1450. Another sentence is recorded as spoken by Shah ‘Alam 
himself. Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujrat sought the life of one of the 
boy princes, Mahmud Shah, whom Shah ‘Alam was sheltering in his 
house. The king arrived unexpectedly at the house, but the saint 
transformed the boy into a venerable man. As the king entered 
Shah ‘Alam said to the boy : -padh dokre “ recite, old man ”. 
Ahmad Shah, not finding the boy, went away. This Mahmud Shah 
was king of Gujrat from 1459 to 1511. Once on being insulted he said : 
nici beri har kdljhore “ every one shakes (the fruit off) a low her tree ”. 

c. 1510. To Sikandar Shah, heir apparent, and later king of 
Gujrat for two and a half months, is attributed the saying ; plr 
muvd murid jogi huvd “ the saint is dead, the disciple has become a 

jogi ”• 

c. 1535. Finally, when Bahadur Shah of Gujrat was betrayed by 
RumI Kh a to Humayu in 1535, his parrot fell into Humayu’s hands. 
It astonished and no doubt amused him by screaming, upon the 
announcement of Rumi Khl’s arrival ; phit Rumi Kk d haramkhor, 
phit Rumi Kh d haramkhor “ a curse on Rumi Kha. traitor ”, a sentiment 
which he had doubtless many times heard expressed in Bahadur 
Shah’s palace. 

ShelA Vajih ud Din ‘Alavl, 1505-90, was another Gujrat saint. 
His disciples collected his sayings into a book named Bahr ul Haqaiq. 
The following are some of them : — 

c. 1570. On hearing that Shekh Fazl Ullah had given up teaching, 
he said : jab taraqql pakrege tab dpi dars kahege “ when he makes more 
progress he will of his own initiative give lessons ”. 

c. 1570. Another saying was : is se her kyd khuh hai is dunyd me 
ki dil Khudd su mashgul hove “ what is better in this world than that 
the heart should be occupied with God ? ” 

c. 1570. Another was : ‘drif use kahve jo Khudd sd bharyd hove 
“ we may call him a Knower who is full of God ”. 

c. 1570. Again he said : agar kisl ku thori bhi safd hove jo hardm 
luqma khdve yd hardm ji' I kare to table pdve, duje bdr bhl pdve, tlje 
bdr bhl pdve “ anyone who has even a little purity, if he eats an 
unlawful morsel or does an unlawful deed, he will immediately find 
it out, a second time also he will find it out, a third time also he will 
find it out ”. 

This Vajih ud Din had a nephew Shah Hashim ‘Alavi, whose 
sayings were collected in Maqsud ul ‘Ashiqln by a disciple. I quote 
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three of them. Two are unfortunately in verse, and therefore less 
conversational. 
c. 1600. 

dunyd chore she^ kahde yih hijdb tujh bhule nde 

dirii shekhi su yak maiddn paile jhute duje shaitan 
“ If anyone leaves the world he is called a shelA ; this world is a 
mere covering, do not forget that. Religiousness and sheldi-hood 
make up a great plain, the former are false, the latter devils.” These 
lines are capable of many renderings. After considering a number I 
have chosen the one which expresses what seems to be the most 
probable meaning, 
c. 1600. 

Hdshim ji ki sunie bat jinne rakkht bdsi bhdt 

uskd jdve hdte hat 

“ Listen to what Hashim says, if anyone keeps stale rice, his wealth 
will disappear.” 

bap ke utnd deve so put, bdp ne deve so suput, bap kd dad chine, so 
kuput “ who gives as much as his father, he is a son ; if the father does 
not give (and yet he gives) he is a good son ; he who seizes what his 
father gives, is a bad son ”. 

In the same book the following is quoted from Shah Nizam ud 
Din, a pupil of Vajlh ud Din : — 

Nimm bandagl kare to kyd hove awal jiskd ne dil safd 
jdma sunde me dub rahd ose khushbii lagde to kyd najd 

“ when a man worships, then what happens, if his heart is not 
clean ? If a garment is steeped in perfume, what is the good of putting 
scent on it ? ” 



\, 
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The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited by Vishnu 

S. SuKTHANKAR, Ph.D and illustrated by Shrimant Balasaheb 

Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Aundb. Adiparvan, fasc. 3, 4. 
Poona : Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1929, 1930. 

In a world where “ The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men Gang 
aft a-gley ” it is consoling to see a well-designed and meritorious 
enterprise progressing happily with a good prospect of attaining 
completion. In nautical phrase. Dr. Sukthankar may be said to 
have brought his ship into blue water, and we hope and believe that 
in due course after a prosperous voyage he will steer her into harbour. 
The present fascicules carry the text from I, xxi, 17 to I, xc, 24 ; thus 
it is advanced far enough to enable us to test the critical principles 
which the editor has followed, and it is satisfactory to observe that 
they fully justify themselves in the light of experience. On the basis 
of a careful collation of many MSS. from various regions Dr. Sukthankar 
has sought with untiring industry and keen critical skill to reconfstruct 
a text which in the main, if not in details, may reasonably be regarded 
as the parent of the very diverse recensions into which the great 
epic has been cast at different times in different parts of India. Speaking 
in general terms, it may be said that the chief recensions are two, 
the Northern and the Southern. But after these main divisions had 
arisen, many further changes were made in the text in both areas. 
Apparently Dr. Sukthankar is right in concluding that “ even after 
its final fixation in the North our epic was subjected in the South to a 
systematic diaskeuasis, during which the text was altered, amplified 
and even expurgated on a large scale ”, while in all probability the 
Northern recension likewise contains some flagrant additions and 
alterations ”. Hence “ only that portion of the text which is docu- 
mented by both recensions may be considered as wholly certain and 
authentic ; the rest is doubtful, in varying degrees ”. This modest 
estimate of the finality of Dr. Sukthankar’s critical reconstruction, 
however, must not lead us to underestimate the high value of his 
work : the text which he presents is mainly genuine, and the 
“ doubtful ” parts in it are relatively insignificant in quantity and 
quality. 

The researches connected with the work have led to some 
interesting results, of which perhaps the most notable is the discovery 
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of a Saraia MS. on birch-bark (S which originally comprised the 
Adi, Sabha, and Aranya, if not more, and still contains the whole of 
Sabha with fragments of the other two books ; and this is supple- 
mented by a paper MS. belonging to the India Office which has been 
copied from a Sarada codex closely allied to We thus obtain 
valuable evidence regarding the Kashmiri recension of the Epic, in 
which, we now learn, the Adi contained only 7,984 Hokas, as against 
e.g. 8,479 in the Calcutta edition and 10,889 in the Southern tradition 
represented by the Kumbakonam edition, a fact which shows up 
effectively the Southerners’ vicious habit of bloating their text with 
interpolations, to which the present fascicules bear striking testimony. 
The importance of the Kashmiri recension of the Epic as a whole is 
emphasised by Professor F. O. Schrader’s recent discovery in the 
British Museum of the only known MS. of the Bhagavad-gita in the 
Kashmiri recension, which has several noteworthy features bespeaking 
for it considerable antiquity. Evidently much light on the criticism 
of the Epic may be expected from Kashmir. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Shree Gopal Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy. 
Delivered (December, 1925) by S. K. Belvalkar (imder the 
au-spices of the University of Calcutta). Part I : Lectures 1-6. 
8vo, XV -f 240 pp. Poona : Bilvakunja Publishing House, 1929. 

The issue of a new work by Professor Belvalkar is always an event 
of great importance to his fellow-scholars. His skilful adoption of 
critical and historical methods current in the Western world, together 
with his most consummate panditship, his critical acumen, wide 
reading, and excellent style, make hun the very paragon of an author 
busying himself with scientific researches on Indian subjects. And it 
seems to the present writer that perhap.s these, his various faculties, 
have never risen higher nor produced a more attractive result than 
in the little work to be reviewed here. 

The University of Calcutta is now a giant institution with a world- 
wide fame. There innumerable lectures are given, from there pour 
forth books and treatises with a torrent-like rapidity. Of all these 
publications many are good, some even e.xcellent, while other ones 
might perhaps in the intere.st of scientific research just as well have been 
withheld. There is. however, no doubt that the Calcutta University 
is to be warmly congratulated upon having had the good luck 
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to publish under its auspices these excellent lectures by Professor 
Belvalkar. 

Of the six lectures so far published, the first is an introductory 
one. It sets forth with a most praiseworthy terseness and lucidity 
the general trend of the author’s views on philosophy in general and 
especially on Vedanta ; and to a European scholar it is extremely 
pleasing to find the learned author strongly emphasizing the 
necessity of establishing a historical outlook on the Vedanta as well 
as on other philosophical systems. For, admirable as is the Indian 
philosophy in many of its phases, Hindu research-work has almost 
totally neglected the historical side of its problems. And when at 
times we find in Hindu works some attempts at composing a history 
of the philosophical systems, the outcome of such attempts is often far 
too fanciful to be seriously taken into consideration. Such objections, 
however, cannot be raised against the methods of Professor Belvalkar, 
even if we are not always able wholly to accept his theories. 

The following five lectures deal with Vedanta in the Upanisads, 
in the Gita, in the Brahmasutras, with Gaudapada, and with the life 
and works of the great Samkara. They are all alike pellucid and full of 
useful information ; and the present writer wishes to acknowledge his 
profound obligation to Professor Belvalkar for having granted him 
the pleasure of perusing these chapters full of interest and useful 
materials. 

Some theories of Professor Belvalkar’s we might, with great respect 
and diffidence, look upon as less well established. That the ‘‘ older ” 
Veda was composed outside India — most probably in Iran — has been 
contended previously by the late Professor Hillebrandt, whose argu- 
ments were, as always, well worth consideration ; it has also been 
contended lately by Professor Hertel. though, from different reasons, 
we are less willing to take his reasons too seriously. But in spite of this 
there seems to be but little foundation for these assumptions. In reality, 
nothing seems to militate against the suggestion that even the “ older ” 
Veda was composed within the frontiers of the Punjab. On the other 
side it is, however, fairly obvious that the Aryans did possess some sort 
of sacrificial poetry which perhaps went back to Indo-Iranian times. 
That the older Vedic hjunns are a later offspring of such a very ancient 
poetical tradition should perhaps not be denied. 

We also would fain lodge a mild protest against the dates assigned 
by Professor Belvalkar to the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita. 
According to our humble opinion, they are decidedly too early. To 
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pretend that the Gita is “ pre-Buddhist ” could, iu the strict sense of the 
word, only mean that it was composed at a time when Gotama the 
Buddha had not yet begun his preaching. But of such a date we 
are mournfully ignorant. For, let us at once admit that the dates 
of the Nirvana, be they 544 b.c. or about 480 b.c., are nothing but 
constructions of a very airy nature. All we know is that about 250 
B.c. Asoka knew of the existence of certain canonical scriptures 
which, according to his idea, had been originally preached by the Buddha 
(cf. bhagavata Budhena hJidsite, Calcutta-Bairat) ; he also pretended to 
know that the Buddha Gotama had been born at Rummindei. That, 
however, is about all, for Asoka gives us no idea of the date at which the 
last Buddha led his earthly life — at least not in any definite words. 
Thus to suggest that the Gita is pre-Buddhist ” would in reality mean 
that it was composed at a wholly uncertain date as far as the Buddha 
himself is concerned ; taking it again to mean earlier than the Buddhist 
canon we might perhaps arrive at a date about 300 B.c. But even 
that, according to our humble opinion, would be rather early. As, 
however, we have allowed ourselves a few reflections upon this problem 
in a paper on the Gita in the Indian Antiquary we shall abstain 
from further discussing it here. 

It is scarcely possible to point out, amongst all the excellent 
suggestions of Professor Belvalkar, anything that is of greater interest 
and value than several other things. But we may perhaps be allowed 
to quote from p. 74 sq., that Yoga must all along have been theistic ”, 
and that we should rather say that Samkhya is the theistic Yoga 
rendered atheistic ”. These utterances, which are in distinct contradic- 
tion to the opinions of some leading European authorities, seem to us 
to contain the full and undeniable truth concerning the origin and 
interrelations of Samkhya and Yoga. 

We take leave of Professor Belvalkar with the assurance that with 
the utmost eagerness we are waiting for the continuation of his e.xcellent 
and fascinating lectures. 

J. C. 

Fra(;ments of the Commentaries of Skandasvamin and 
IVIahesvara on the Nirukta. Edited for the first time from the 
original palm leaf and paper manuscripts, written in Malayalam 
and Devanagari characters, with an Introduction and Critical 
Note.s. By Lakshm.xn Sarup. 15 + 129 pp. Published by the 
University of the Panjab, n.d. (1928). 
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Professor Sarup’s introduction, translation, and text of the Nirukta 
are well known to and much appreciated by all Sanskrit scholars. He 
has again laid them under an obligation by pnblishing from four 
manuscripts the fragments of the Nirukta commentaries of Mahesvara 
and Skandasvamin, together with a collection of those quotations 
from Skandasvamin preserved by Devaraja in his commentary on the 
Nighantu. The text seems fairly good and reliable, and the printing 
appears to be both clear and faultless ; only the cover does little 
honour to the efforts of the printer. 

The interrelation between Skandasvamin and Mahesvara seems to 
be a somewhat obscure one, as the manuscripts attribute parts of the 
commentary to one and parts to the other of these authors. Pro- 
fessor Sarup, however, concludes that a joint authorship is in this 
case scarcely possible as the two supposed collaborators cannot well 
have been contemporaries. His solution of the problem is the 
following : Skandasvamin, who is the older author, wrote a Niruk- 
labhasya while Mahesvara, at a later date, composed a supercom- 
mentary on this work which the Professor prefers to style a Niruk- 
iabMsyattka. For this suggestion he adduces proofs by a comparison 
of one of the fragments preserved by Devaraja with a passage in the 
present text. 

This may be so or may not. But we cannot avoid being slightly 
astonished that a conscientious scholar like Professor Sarup should 
apparently have overseen that since 1874 the existence of a Niruk- 
tatlka by Skandasvamin has been known. Such a work was registered 
by Kielhorn as No. 39 on p. 8 of his Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
existing in the Central Provinces. And we have just now got to know 
that such a manuscript exists among those bequeathed in 1908 by the 
widow of Professor Kielhorn to the Goettingen Library.^ The simplest 
thing seems to be to compare this manuscript with those made use 
of by Professor Sarup ; that possibly will solve the riddle. 

In his work V ntersuchungen zur Genesis der altindischen elymolo- 
gischen Litteratur (Lund, 1928), the late Dr. Hannes Skold has also 
dealt with Skandasvamin and given a collection of the fragments from 
Devaraja. This mainly tallies with that of Professor Sarup, though 
in some passages Dr. Skold seems to have slightly misunderstood 
the text. Dr. Skold availed himself of Kielhorn’s notice just as 
little as Professor Sarup has. 

J. C. 

* Cf. Professor R. Fick in Goett, Xackrichten, 1930, p. 68. 
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Foreign Biographies of Shivaji. Extracts and Documents relating 
to Maratha History. Vol. II. By Surendra Nath Sen. Ivii, 492 
pp. London : Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., s.a. 

Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, a lecturer in History in the Calcutta 
University, has already made himself well known to students of 
Indian history by his various works dealing with Shivaji, with the 
civil and military policy of the Marathas, etc. He has also published 
an important and valuable preliminary report on the Historical 
Kecords preserved at Goa, a topic concerning which we would eagerly 
desire some more information. Now he has again presented us with 
a bulky volume dealing with Shivaji and containing a collection of 
foreign documents — Portuguese, Dutch, English, and French — dealing 
with that notable person’s life and actions. 

Shivaji was the great national hero during that upheaval against 
Mogul rule which took place in the later half of the seventeenth century, 
and which led to the short-lived but rather fateful hegemony of the 
Marathas. It is curious, and in a way snnptomatic, that, during these 
last years, Shivaji should have been revived by native historical 
research in India. His strong, though not altogether sympathetic, 
personality again stands forth in literature as the leading hero of the 
Hindus in their defence of time-honoured national institutions against 
a system of political and cultural innovations of foreign origin. From 
a certain point of view this is only natural. But, like nearly all historical 
reconstructions. Shivaji in his restored shape is not altogether a success. 

The introduction of this interesting though rather voluminous 
work brings us the wanted information concerning the authors of the 
biographies included here. In a strict sense only one of them could 
be styled a biography, viz. that written by the Portuguese Cosme da 
Guarda in 1695. only fifteen years after the death of Shivaji himself, 
though not published until 1730. The French documents consist of 
extracts from the works of the Abbe Carre and of the famous Fran5ois 
Martin, and, next to the Portuguese biography, undoubtedly present 
most of value and intere.st. Less e.xciting, though, of course, not lacking 
in historical importance, are the extracts from the well-known 
Valentine and from Dutch Records. Nor do the various accounts of the 
English embassies to Shivaji (from unpublished papers in the India 
Office) inspire us with much enthusiasm, except perhaps as being 
valuable sources for detailed historical research. Howevmr 
Dr. Surendra Nath Sen has undoubtedly laid his fellow-students 
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under a deep obligation by having collected and brought out, in an 
easily accessible form, these different works dealing with Shivajl. 

European contemporaries seem to have looked upon Shivajl 
with a mixture of admiration and awe. For the latter feeling no special 
reasons need to be adduced. The former one was, not quite unnaturally, 
inspired by his military genius, his rapid successes over adversaries 
who had at their command forces far more numerable than his own, 
perhaps also by the predilection he at times seems to have shown to 
European merchants and Capuchine fathers whom he is reported to 
have looked upon as being good men ”. Admiration, however, 
sometimes appears to have gone to somewhat unexpected lengths. 
Of this we shall single out only one instance : the Abbe Carre 
at the begimiing of his narrative makes the following statement 
(p. 187) : '■ In his courage, the rapidity of his conquests and his 
great qualities he does not ill resemble that great king of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus.” Now, it may well be suggested 
that a countrjTnan of that great king, and one whose ancestors have 
fought with some success under his command will be a somewhat 
partial witness in the case. But apart from that it seems scarcely 
possible to the present writer that anyone wmuld nowadays try seriously 
to uphold this parallel drawn up by the good Abbe. Gustavus 
Adolphus, be it said without entering upon any details, was perceptibly 
the greatest personality in the whole history of the seventeenth century. 
Shivajl, again, may have been a hero and a genius of sorts ; however, 
the dastardly murder of Afzal Khan, the sacks of Surat, the reckless 
plundering of the Carnatic, and the innumerable miseries brought 
upon wholly innocent people do not fit into the picture of a truly 
great man. 

Space wdll not admit us to enter upon the many interesting details 
occurring in a work like this. To mention only one example : on 
pp. 130 ff. the Portuguese writer tells a grotesque story about 
Aurungzeb’s dealings with what was supposed to be the head of 
Shivajl. This in a way reminds us of another horrible story concerning 
Aurung.zeb and the head of his decapitated brother Dara Shikoh. 
Both stories fortimately seem to be alike without foundation. 

J. C. 
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The Pandyan Kingdom. From the Earliest Times to the Sixteenth 
Century. By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. iv, 277 pp. London : 
Luzac & Co., 1929. 8s. 6d. or 6 Rs. 

The bewildering state of Indian chronology and history in general 
is too well known a topic to be dwelt upon here. And the older history 
of the Dravidian kingdoms in the south of the peninsula, the Cholas, 
the Keralas, and the Pandyas, seems to suffer from the same lack of 
concise dates and truly historical documents as does that of Northern 
India during the same period. 

To unravel the mysteries of even part of that history at the present 
moment appears scarcely possible. Much has undoubtedly been 
achieved in the very vast field of epigraphic research, but infinitely 
much more seems to be wanted. Dynastic chronologies, regnal years 
of princes, of whom we possess only the very scantiest knowledge, 
have been reconstructed, but, alas, the painful work of reconstruction 
has often collapsed through the discovery of some new and unexpected 
evidence. In the face of such circumstances, it wants a certain amount 
of courage to try to reconstruct in its entirety the history even of the 
Pandyan kingdom. Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has given proof of such 
courage, and has produced a work which undoubtedly reflects credit 
upon its author. Though the author himself is well aware of the very 
uncertain foundations upon which rest many of his conclusions, he has 
not hesitated to present them in a thoughtful and cautious form. And 
the present writer would fain give it as his humble opinion that he has 
shown an understanding of historical criticism and a sound appre- 
ciation of the value of available sources which are altogether laudable. 

To present any detailed criticism of Mr. Nilakanta Sastri’s work is 
far beyond the scope of the present author. Details certainly lay them- 
selves open to doubt, but of those we shall venture, in a short review 
like this, only to mention one or two. Thus, e.g., it seems doubtful 
whether anything can be got out of the tukkijim mentioned in the 
Book of Kings, as prominent authorites are inclined to doubt that the 
word does really mean “ peacocks ”. However, even if it were admitted 
that such were the case, it would prove very little concerning com- 
mercial interfare between South India and the Kingdom of Solomon 
c. 1000 B.c. For peacocks, which according to the Jataka were sent to 
Babylon at a much later time, may well have been fetched at more 
northern ports such as Broach, etc. 

The problem of the age of the ^angam is undoubtedly intimately 
bound up with the chronology of the Southern kingdoms. But so far 
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nothing definite seems to have resulted from the endless discussions 
of this problem ; nor does one feel strongly convinced by the 
argumentation of the learned author on this special point. 

The chapters dealing with administrative, social, and religious 
conditions of the Pandyan kingdom during various ages present much 
of uncommon interest. To the present writer it would, however, 
appear that Mr. Nilakanta Sastri dwells far too cursorily upon the 
religious intolerance and the spirit of persecution that seem often to 
have prevailed in the southern realms. That there was a grim 
persecution of the Jains within the very Pandyan kingdom during the 
seventeenth century a.d. can scarcely be doubted, even if the horrible 
story of the impalement of 8,000 monks be somewhat exaggerated. 
The unremitting hate of ^aivism towards the Jains seems to have 
found useful instruments even within the dynasty of the Pandyas. 
These events the learned author seems to have passed over (pp. 67, 97) 
altogether too superficially. 

These, on the whole, are unsubstantial objections ; and we feel 
pleased to give all due credit to the courageous and generally successful 
undertaking of Mr. Nilakanta Sastri. 

J. C. 


Hindu Exogamy. By S. V. Karandikar. xv, 308 pp. Bombay : 

Taraporevala, 1929. 

The author of this work has set himself a difficult and partly perhaps 
insoluble task in trying to establish not only the facts connected with 
but also the origins underlying Hindu exogamy. It cannot be denied 
that the reader is on many vital points left in the dark ; but it 
could perhaps scarcely be otherwise. Nor can it well be denied that the 
book would for the most part have made a more favourable impression 
if the author had possessed a greater faculty of concentration and had 
not at times lost himself in too many unnecessary and tiresome 
phrases. Notwithstanding this, we are quite willing to admit that 
Mr. Karandikar has succeeded fairly well, and that his book may be 
considered to contain quite a respectable amount of useful information. 

The introductory chapter (pp. 1-21) deals with “ Exogamy in 
Vedic Times ”, and could, according to our modest opinion, well have 
been cut down to a couple of pages, as ninety per cent of its contents are 
neither new nor of any definite value. The following four chapters 
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(pp. 22-99) deal with the complicated questions of gotra and jyravara 
and of their mutual interrelations. Though it cannot be maintained 
that the author has succeeded in definitely establishing, or still less 
in solving all the difficult problems presented by these words, we are 
still indebted to him for the valuable materials with which he has 
furnished us here. The uncertainty, however, altogether remains a 
great one ; and it is quite typical that not even the grammatical and 
etymological conditions of the word gotra have so far been firmly 
established — topics upon which Mr. Karandikar has not even entered. 
The polemics against Mr. Vaidya and other authors seem a bit barren — 
but then polemics often are. 

The following chapters (vi-xi) deal with sept and safAnda exogamy 
and with exogamy within non-Brahminical communities. We also 
here find quite a number of valuable remarks, and the author is 
generally well read as well in the Sanskrit sources as in the modem 
handbooks of anthropology. Chapter xi gives a long list of exogamous 
divisions, grouped together according to the method inaugurated by 
Risley, which may be of no small use. The materials are entirely drawn 
from the well-known works of Risley, Crooke, Thurston, Russell, 
and Enthoven. The concluding chapter — a rather short one — deals 
with the “■ Exogamy of the Hindus in the Light of Eugenics 

Although the book by Mr. Karandikar can scarcely be called a 
remarkable or very original one, it is mainly a sound piece of work, 
and as such deserves a certain amount of praise. 

J. C. 


Gedichte aus der Indischen LiEBES-MYSTIK des Mittelalters 
(Krishna und Radha) herausgegeben von Hermann Goetz 
und Rose Ilse-Munk. xxv + 177 pp.. 12 pi. Im Verlag der Asia 
Major, Leipzig, 192.5. 

The joint authors of this little book begin their preface by telling us 
that ■* auf vielfache Anregung hin haben die Verfasser sich entschlossen, 
die vorliegenden Gedichte, die sie zuerst zu ihrer eigenen Erholung zu 
sammeln und iibersetzen begonnen batten, der Offentlichkeit in 
diesem Bande zuganglich zu machen ”. To the present writer it remains 
somewhat of a puzzle why they should have ceded to these manifold 
exhortations ; however, the obvious answer may be this, that in- 
numerable books have been printed that are still less apt to entice the 
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interest of readers or bestow upon them information of any description. 
Anyhow, we feel fairly safe in contending that the introduction might 
well have been left out without derogating from the general value of 
the book. 

The plates presented at the end of the work are good ; and as 
one of the authors is a well-known authority upon pictures of these 
periods we may feel assured that the selection is a happy and 
representative one. 

J. C. 


The Splendour that was Tnd. A Survey of Indian Culture and 
Civilization (from the earliest times to the death of Emperor 
Aurangzeb). By K. T. Shah, xxxv, 236 pp., with 11 illustrations 
in colour, 329 half-tone illustrations and 5 maps. Bombay : 
D. B. Taraporevala, Sons & Co., 1930. Rs. 30. 

This work, by its somewhat mysterious title, will evoke the high 
expectations of all prospective readers ; and that the more as the sub- 
title promises to furnish us with “ a Survey of Indian Culture and 
Civilization ” from the very dawn of history up to 1707. ' Everyone 
who has even the slightest appreciation of what such an undertaking 
means will admire the courage and apparently immense learning of an 
author who has ventirred out upon this boundless ocean. With his 
expectations still more raised by a preliminary glance at the numerous 
and often excellent pictures he will eagerly sit down to study this 
marvellous work. How far the more casual reader will pursue his 
studies entirely depends upon his personal taste and previous 
acquaintance with its topics. The reviewer, however, whose mournful 
plight it is to peruse with due attention its more than 250 pages will 
close it with a gesture of disillusion, despairingly telling himself that 
the brevity of life ought to be a warning against entering upon such 
undertakings. 

Professor K. T. Shah, a professor of Economics at Bombay, and the 
author of several works upon Indian finance, currency, etc., tells us in 
the preface that this stupendous book has developed out of a series of 
lectures on the “ Outlines of Indian Cmlization ” delivered during 
1928-9 at St. Xavier’s College. Provided that the contents of these 
lectures were mainly the same as those of the book itself — and such 
must, of course, have been the case — there can be no answer to the 
question why such a series should have been delivered in India — 
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except perhaps the obvious one that it could under no circumstances 
have been delivered in Europe. There is not in the whole work any 
single trace of the author’s own researches, of his own speculations 
upon, or solutions of, the vast and weighty problems with which he 
is dealing. But worse even than that : it also contains an ill-assorted 
jumble of mistakes pure and simple, which ought less than ever to 
occur in a work like this, and of assertions for which there exists no 
other foundation than the Professor’s own unacquaintance with the 
subjects with which he is dealing. That such a work should be published 
in more than 250 sumptuous quarto pages with a wealth of illustrations 
and at a price of nearly fifty shillings, is not only stupendous, it is also 
a depressing indication of the misuses to which the name of scientific 
research is at times subjected. 

To give some reason for this rather grave judgment we shall be 
content to quote a few e.xamples from the first half of the book. These 
are in no way exhaustive ; they are rather occasional gleanings from 
a well-nigh inexhaustible field. "When we abstain from quoting 
further examples from Chapters VII-X it is not that they are not 
found even there ; but not claiming any personal authority what- 
soever upoh the topics dealt with in that part of the work, we find it 
more fitting to abstain from passing detailed judgment upon it. 

First of all the somewhat extensive bibliography is, like those given 
in many Hindu books, valueless as it simply consists of an enmneration, 
at various places not even a correct one, of names and titles without 
any further bibliographical data. Most of the works are well known and 
can be easily identified by the scholar ; but that affords no plausible 
excuse for this inexcusable habit. To go into some details we ask 
ourselves in vain what the late Mr. Vincent Smith has got to do with 
the Cambridge History of India (p. xviii), why a world-famed scholar 
should be styled “ A. M. Stein ” (ibid.). Or, to keep to the same page, 
why initials should generally be given but found lacking in cases such 
as Elliott, Tod, 3Ianucci, or Pope ; or, finally, why a most famous 
scholar of the previous generation should again be introduced as 
“ Max-Miiller, F.” A headline like this one : “ Lanman Jatakmala ” 
(sic) is worse than senseless. Nor is it from any point of view 
intelligible in which order the various works have been entered into 
this “ bibliography ”. To give as authors of the Abhidhamma-, 
Vinaya-, and Sutta-Pitaka respectively Kashyapa, Upali, and 
Ananda * is sheer nonsense, and the same objection applies to “ Vvas ” * 
1 The spellings are tho.se of Professor kShah. 
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as an author of the Mahdbhdrata (p. xxi). The Saundarananda is 
constantly styled Sundarananda. On the same page (xxi) Bharavi is 
presented as the author of the Bhattikdvya, while later on (p. 80) 
it is ascribed to Bhartrhari. On p. xxii Somadeva (just as well as 
Ksemendra) is mentioned as author of the Brhatkathd, while at the 
bottom of the page the Kathdsaritsdgara is introduced as an 
anonymous work in prose. A few lines above this entry figures that of 
the Ghata-Karpana, which on p. 83 is emendated into Gata-Karpana. 
This may be sufficient to give a slight foretaste of Professor Shah’s 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature as well as of his bibliographical 
accuracy. 

Passing on to the text itself, we shall only make a cursory note of 
platitudes like those concerning the “ instinctive race-snobbery ” 
of the Aryans (p. 20) ^ or the sensitive soul ” of Akbar (p. 53). If 
Professor Shah had sufficiently studied the work of the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith, of which he with every right cherishes a high opinion, he 
would probably have found out the real nature of that sensitiveness. 
Chapter IV, “ Makers of History and Builders of Empire,” is partly 
quite amusing ; it is only a pity that a great part of it consists 
simply of the lofty constructions of its author. The standard example 
is furnished by the paragraph dealing with Candragupta. That Nur 
Jahan was the guardian angel ” of Jahangir (p. 70) may well be ; 
but we should still like to intercede on behalf of the angels whose 
name has seldom been more sorely misused than here. 

Let us, however, continue our progress. On p. 76 we learn that the 
Yajur-Veda is nothing but a redaction of ” the great Rig-Veda ”, 
and on the same page that a ” considerable portion ” of the Atharva- 
Veda is written in prose — all, of course, depends upon what is the use 
of the word “ considerable ”. The little paragraph on the Indian 
alphabets on p. 77 must be read in extenso to be duly appreciated, and 
need not be quoted here, and the same is the case when we come to the 
description of the later Kdvyas (pp. 80-1). What is meant by the 
expression that ” the Bhattikavya of Bhartrihari appear (sic) to be 
tricks in comparison ” may well be left open ; let us instead listen to 
the following characterization of Magha’s poem : “ But his 


^ That the “ denizens of the Deccan " are not the monkeys of Valmikiis sufficiently 
clear. By the way, what “ amplest evidence*’ is there that the Dravidians had at 
a very early time reached a high degree of civilization. If Professor Shah refers me 
to Mohenjo-Daro I shall first of all be obliged to him to prove that its inhabitants 
wore mainly identical with what he calls the “ denizens of the Deccan ”. 
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Sishupaula-Vadha ^ is a museum of metrical tour deforce, in which at 
least two stanzas (xix, 33 and 34) are so arranged that the succeeding, 
read backwards, spells exactly the same as the preceding read in the 
ordinary way.” Punctum finisque. As a full description of one of the 
greatest amongst Indian poets, delivered in front of an Indian audience, 
t his is inimitable. After this we are less astonished to hear, on p. 82, 
about “ the Mandasor inscription, with its reproduction of the 
Ritusamhara verses ”. 

That Kalidasa was a rather wild young man ” (p. 82) and “ a 
wild, unruly youth ” (p. 84) may well be true ; but this is a suggestion 
of Professor Shah, not of the tradition which represents him, during 
his early years, as a dull and insipid youngster. We should like to 
believe with the learned author that the Upanishads are “ pre- 
eminently clear ” (p. 97), were it not that existent facts prohibit 
us from doing it. 

The enumeration of the Jain canonical scriptures (p. 99) which 
are said to consist of ” 32 sutras ” ending with “ 1 Avshak Sutra ” is 
simply grotesque. The suggestion that the Buddha was born “ at 
Shravathi, or Kapilavastu ” gives rather a wide latitude to the place 
of his birth — unless, of course, S. and K. are meant to be identical. 
The poor " wandering mendicant Vacchaghatta ” has got his name 
rather misspelt. The dates of Ramanuja’s earthly life are somewhat 
uncertain ; but it can be ascertained with safety that they were not 
1175-1250 A.c. (p. 103) ; nor does the present Kdmasutra seem to 
date from pre-Christian times (p. 107). Natadii/ar (p. 89 sq.) and 
Raymka-Siddhnnta (p. 109) may be misprints, though they are both 
repeated twice. The paragraph dealing with Universities in India ” 
(p. 110 sq.) seems to be rathe r confused and ill-founded ; and we admit 
that this is the very first time we ever heard about the universities of 
Raiagrha and Kapilvastu (sic). 

This, in comparison with the whole material, is not much ; for, 
a really detailed criticism would mean the same as rewriting the main 
parts of the book. But it may be sufficient to prove that here, if any- 
where, there is no reason for leniency. 

Jarl Charpentier. 

' Sir. The ^puuhi looks as if it were a .survival from the age of the AAiatick 
Kesearches. 
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Caste in India. By Smile Senart. Translated by Sir E. Denison 
Ross. London : Methuen, 1930. 

The translation of M. Senart’s famous essay on caste must have been 
peculiarly difficult. A verbatim translation would have been worse than 
useless — it would have been both unreadable and incomprehensible. 
But Sir Denison Ross’s pages read easily and clearly. His version is 
faithful to the intention if not always to the ipsissima verba of his author. 
Indeed, we think his translation easier to read and understand than the 
original. From all points of view therefore he is to be congratulated 
on the completion of what must have been a difficult piece of work, 
the publication of which is a matter of importance, for while no doubt 
most Englishmen interested enough in India or in sociology to read 
M. Senart’s pages can do so in the original, that is far from being the 
case with Indians, who generally find it burden enough to acquire one 
Western language. It is an excellent thing that M. Senart’s work 
should be placed within the reach of every educated Indian. 

It is needless to remind readers of this journal of M. Senart’s views 
and conclusions. But the organization of Hindu society has so close 
and obvious a bearing on Indian political organization that the ap- 
pearance of Caste in India in an English dress at the present time 
appears peculiarly appropriate. It were greatly to be desired that all 
Indians and Englishmen concerned with the political future of the 
country should study and meditate on the political implications of 
the social facts discussed and stated in this classical but still 
authoritative work. 

H. D. 


The Agrarian System of Moslem India. By W. H. Moreland. 

Cambridge : Heffer, 1929. 

This is the most important study of Indo-Muslim administration 
that has appeared for years. It is founded on a close and critical 
study of the Persian authorities, and such a critical study was much 
needed, for we have been over-apt to interpret Persian revenue terms 
as if they had borne always and everywhere the same connotation 
as that with which we are familiar in modern times or that which 
our early revenue administrators found when they took over the 
revenue administration. This was far from being the case. The 
more remote provinces were apt to develop a revenue terminology 
of their own. “ Two centuries ago the agrarian language of Calcutta 
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differed materially from that of Delhi.” In the fourteenth century 
diwan meant a department ; in the sixteenth a minister. Perhaps 
one of the most valuable features of Mr. Moreland’s present work is 
his careful analysis and definition of the revenue language of Muslim 
India — a piece of work which has been hitherto scorned by the Persian 
scholar and which has been beyond the power of the ordinary 
administrator. 

For the early period of Muslim rule materials have proved insufficient 
to piece out a continuous history of the land revenue administration, 
but Mr. Moreland has frequently been able to throw a flood of light 
on passages that have perplexed or misled previous writers. An 
excellent example is the statement of Barani that Ala-ud-din Khilji 
drew up “ rules and regulations for grinding down the Hindus ”. 
This has usually been interpreted as an attack upon the whole Hindu 
population. Mr. Moreland, however, places a far more probable 
interpretation upon the passage. He suggests that the sultan’s 
measures were directed against the Hindu chiefs and headmen of 
parganas and villages, and that this was inspired not by the Muslim 
hatred of the infidel but by the necessity of breaking the power of 
local leaders always ready to break into rebellion. 

The period of the empire provides much more material and offers 
more occasion for Mr. Moreland’s acute comment. As an illustration 
of his method we would cite his careful comparison of the statements 
of the Ain and of the Akfxirnama. employing the one to check, illustrate, 
or supplement the other, and collating the conclusions thus reached 
with the opinions of unofficial witnesses. The result is an admirably 
clear and lucid statement of tbe revenue system under the great 
emperor. The same merits attach to the later chapters describing 
the decay of the system, and especially the rise of the intermediaries 
between the government and the ryot — zamindars, taluqdars, etc. 
— whose existence and claims gave so much perplexity to our earlv 
administrators. 

H. D. 


Mughal Rule i.\ I.xdia. By the late S. M. Edwardes and H. L. 0. 
Garrett. Milford, 1930. 

This volume provides a good and very useful survey of our pre- 
decessors in India. It seems to be based on the numerous translations 
which now exist of original Persian sources, together with the principal 
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European sources ; and while no doubt criticism might be applied here 
and there, the broad outline is substantially true and just. The 
volume opens with a historical narrative of the reigns of the Mughals 
from Babur to Aurangzib. contributed by Mr. Garrett. It is well done, 
e.specially the reign of Aurangzib, but demands no special conunent. 
The later chapters, the work of the late Mr. Edwardes, deal with such 
topics as administration, economic, and social features, and the causes 
of Mughal decay. These may be warmly and confidently recommended 
to all who are interested in the origin of our own administrative 
system and who wish to acquaint themselves with the foundations 
on which we had to build. 

H. D. 


Histoire de l'Extreme-Orient. By Rene Grousset. 2 vols. 

Paris : Geuthner, 1929. 

The present volumes suggest that M. Grousset has recognized the 
fact that his former work, Histoire de I’Asie, with its attempt to 
compress into three volumes the whole history of the eastern world, 
sought to achieve the impossible. The pages devoted to the near-eastern 
empires and to the modern period were brief, sketchy, and in many 
ways inadequate. In his later work the field is more restricted both 
in historical time and in geographical area. The modern period is 
dropped ; the near east disappears. The two volumes now published 
are concerned with only two of the great Asiatic civilizations — the 
Indian and the Chinese — and their interaction in Indo-China. Japan 
is reserved for a separate volume, and no attempt is made to estimate 
the influence of western culture with the modern growth of commimica- 
tions. The subject matter is thus much more manageable than it was in 
the Histoire de I’Asie. This has permitted M. Grousset to displav with 
great effect the surprisingly wide range of his knowledge. He is 
strongest — as might have been expected from the conservateur-ad joint 
of the Musee Guimet — in art and archaeology ; and the reader will 
find, apart from some excellent maps, well-chosen illustrations from 
the sculpture and paintings of both Chinese and Indian schools. On 
the other hand his treatment of literature is cursory and not free from 
error. However the student will think that M. Grousset’s admirable 
bibliographies more than compensate for his infrequent lapses. The 
references and lists of works are astonishingly complete, and include 
periodical articles as well as books. Probably the best, certainly the 
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most interesting of his chapters, is that which deals with the history 
of the Mongols ; we note with interest that extensive use is made of 
M. Pelliot’s researches, and the reader will find it an excellent and up-to- 
date introduction to the subject. 

H. D. 


Asia : An Economic and Regional Geography. By L. Dudley 
Stamp. Methuen, 1929. 27s. 6d. 

Until now no satisfactory geography of Asia has been available for 
students. It is true that there were Keane’s two volumes in Stanford’s 
geographical series, published some thirty years ago ; but the most 
cursory comparison of Dr. Stamp’s work with Keane’s will show how 
greatly geographical knowledge has increased in the last generation 
and how greatly our conceptions of geography have been modified. Dr. 
Stamp provides a far more precise and detailed account of the physical 
structure of the continent than was till now in existence, and he pro- 
vides an admirably clear account of the manner in which it came into 
existence and the causes shaping its outlines and contours. The 
volume will therefore be equally useful to all students of the east, who 
have long needed such a guide to the material theatre of the subjects 
of their study. It is illustrated moreover with admirable diagrams and 
sketch-maps, such as that of the great mountain wall of India and its 
passes on p. 171. At first sight the reader may think that India has 
been treated over-generously. It receives some 200 pages or nearly 
three times as much as is devoted to China. Considered absolutely, 
there is probably a considerable disproportion here. But when we 
recollect how much more is known about India than about China, how 
much material has been collected by the Indian topographical and 
geological surveys which are lacking in the case of China, and how 
much more statistical information is available regarding such matters 
as the population, the climate, and the cultivation of India, the 
explanation and indeed the justification of the disproportion become 
at once apparent. To the student of history the volume will make a 
special appeal, although it makes not the smallest pretence to be 
an historical geography. Dr. Stamp limits himself to the present day. 
But after all the material setting in which the drama of Indian history 
has been played has changed little enough within historical lines. 
Coast-lines have varied, rivers have swayed from their courses, and the 
climate of certain provinces has changed ; but the broad outlines, the 
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general character of regions, and the relations of one region to another 
remain much as they were. And although Dr. Stamp has not attempted 
an historical geography of Asia, we are sure that when that comes to be 
written, his present volume will be found to have been laid under heavy 
contribution. 

H. D. 


L'Empire Egyptien sous Mohamed-Ali et L.V Question d'Orient 
(1811-49). By M. Sabry. Paris : Geuthner, 1930. 

The author’s industry in compiling this large volume has been 
very great. He uses a large array of documentary material drawn 
from very diverse sources, and which he often quotes at considerable 
and commendable length. The most interesting are certainly the letters 
exchanged between the great pasha and his son Ibrahim, and the 
extracts drawn from the correspondence of the Austrian Foreign 
Office, which will be new to all. The volume, therefore, throws much 
new light upon Muhammad Ali’s political career. But the light at times 
is fitful and uncertain. The volume seems to have been composed 
under strong prepossessions. It exhibits, for instance, a determined 
inclination to exalt the talents and character of Ibrahim over those of 
his father. Muhammad Ali is blamed and strongly blamed for not 
having suffered Ibrahim to advance on Constantinople after the victory 
of Konia and again after the victory of Nasib. as if military force could 
have settled the question in face of the opposition of Russia, France, 
and Great Britain. Again, the author gives the queerest travesty of 
English policy at this period. His thesis is that Great Britain feared 
and therefore stifled Egyptian greatness. He seems to ignore the 
European considerations which really dominated the policy of 
Lord Palmerston. He compares the British attitude with that of Rome 
towards Carthage, without pausing to consider whether the pasha’s 
navy could have carried Ibrahim up the English Channel. To prove 
his point he at times abuses both his documents and common sense. 
He speaks of the British “ provoking ” an incident at Mokha in 1819, 
and of their having been prevented from occupying Yemen in 1820. 
We do not know of a scrap of valid evidence in support of either 
statement. He ascribes to the British consul, Missett, a desire to see 
Muhammad Ali perish in the wastes of Arabia, whereas what Missett 
actually says is that, should the pasha so perish, his loss will be 
irreparable. He declares that Palmerston in 1839 feared that the 
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union of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets would naake the pasha 
over-powerful in the Eed Sea. How they were going to get there does 
not appear. Another unfortunate inclination is that of ascribing 
to Muhammad Ali’s contemporaries the views and ideas of the present 
generation. Popular election, we learn with surprise, was the origin 
of the pasha’s power ; we suspect rather that it lay in his shrewd tact, 
his vigour, his remorseless use of force, and the divisions of his enemies. 
On the same lines is the assertion that the pasha’s hopes of reviving 
national life were shared by his entourage and every enlightened 
Egyptian. All the evidence goes to show that every one of Muhammad 
Ali’s reforms was resisted underhand by his entourage, and excited 
distaste among the people at large. While, then, the present volume 
contains many new, interesting, and important facts, it can only be 
used with extreme caution, and cannot be recommended save to those 
whose knowledge enables them to discount a good many of the author’s 
opinions and statements. 

H. D. 


Report ox Jap.^n to the Secret Committee of the English East 
India Company. By Sir Stamford Raffles, 1812-16. Edited 
by M. Paske-Smith. Kobe : Thompson & Co., Ltd., 1929. 

This volume contains a number of papers relatmg to the attempts 
made by Raffles, when Lieutenant-Governor of Java, to transfer into 
English hands the Dutch trade to Japan, which had been brought to a 
close by ilinto’s conquest of Java. A number of the letters included 
seem hardly to deserve publication, and the attempt itself proved a 
complete failure. This was largely due to the staunchness of the Dutch 
factors in Japan, who persuaded the English that they would at once be 
put to death, were they known for what they were, in revenge for the 
conduct of H. il. S. Phaeton, in 1808, in forcing her way into Nagasaki 
harbour. Trade was therefore carried on under the Dutch flag, and so, 
when Java was restored to the Dutch, English trade remained as 
impossible as ever. But though a failure, the attempt shows how 
enterprising and alert a leader Raffles was, eager to lose no opportunity 
of strengthening the power and credit of his country. In fact, the same 
spirit presided over the expeditions to Japan as planned and executed 
the occupation of (Singapore. 


H. Dodwell. 
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The Hittite Empire. By John Garstang. 8vo. xviii + 364 pp. 

Maps and illustrations. London : Constable, 1929. 25s. 

The empire of the Anatolian Hittites (the Khattic Empire, in 
Professor Garstang’s phrase), as the only historical instance of an 
extensive imperial organization centred on Asia Minor, had a political 
and cultural history that differs widely from that of other Oriental 
empires, and the special merit of this book is that it provides a survey, 
as complete as the present state of research will allow, of its most 
fundamental aspects. Ethnologists and philologists, anxious to know 
whether the Hittites were Aryans or Caucasians, and annalists 
who seek for dynastic tables and dates, will be disappointed. 
Professor Garstang’s first chapter alone contains a sketch of Hittite 
history (and of the later history of Anatolia as well), which is both 
sufficient and admirable as historical prolegomena to the main objects 
of his enquiry. A geographical exposition of the Hittite world follows, 
becoming more and more detailed as it approaches Bogaz Koy, the 
City of Khatti, and the remainder of the book is devoted to a survey 
of all known Hittite monuments and traces from the Ionian coast to 
Jerusalem, each being not only described in detail but given its 
appropriate setting in relation either to Hittite religious beliefs and 
practices or to Khattic political and cultural influences. Out of this at 
first sight unpromising material. Professor Garstang has succeeded 
in giving his readers not only an understanding of, but even a sense of 
familiarity with the ways of the Hittites, and though much of the 
reasoning is admittedly tentative, his conclusions are likely to 
command fairly general assent. 

Nor is the student of Eastern history likely to forget that Ankara 
is only 90 miles from Bogaz Koy, that once again the experiment of a 
pan- Anatolian state is being tried, and that the geographical factors 
of 3,000 years ago are the geographical factors of to-day. 
Professor Garstang’s exposition acquires in consequence a modern 
application which, however accidental and foreign to its purpose, 
certainly adds to its value and interest. 


H. A. K. Gibb. 
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Le KoYAUME d'ArDA ET sox fivAXGELISATIOX AU X\'I1e SIECLE. 
Par Hexri Labouret, Professeur a I’ficole des Langues Orientales 
et Paul Rivet, Professeur au Museum d'Histoire Naturelle. 
(Travaux et Memoires de Vlmtitut d’ Ethnologie, vii.) 10^ X 6|, 
pp. 62, 20 plates, Paris ; Institut d'Ethnologie, 191 Rue Saint- 
Jacques (5e), 1929. 

The Library of San Isidro at Madrid contains a curious little work 
entitled Doctrina Christiana y Explicacion de sus Misterios en nuestro 
idioma Espahol y en Lengua Arda (1658). By a not unnatural confusion, 
since a tribe called Arda was known to exist in the basin of the Amazon, 
this has, for fifty years (since it was discovered by Ludewig in 1858), 
been classified as a text in an American language. It was, however, 
found impossible to connect it with any known American speech, 
and Professor Rivet, after closer examination, suspected an African 
origin and consulted the late Maurice Delafosse, who speedily identified 
the language as Ge or Popo. spoken in the kingdom of Arda (also known 
as Ardra or Allada), on the Slave Coast, between Lagos and Whidah, 
The Catechism, printed in parallel columns, Spanish and Arda ”, 
is reproduced in facsimile. The whole text is also reprinted, with a 
French translation, and lists of words are given, with their equivalents 
in modern Ge. This is prefaced l)y several interesting essays, dealing 
with the past history of the territory, as gathered from Dapper, 
Bosman and other authorities, including the records of the Capuchin 
mission sent out from Spain in 1658. with which the work in question 
originated. 

The kingdom of " Arda ” disappears from history in 1724. when 
!t was comjuered by Agaja Trudo. Paramount Chief of Dahome. 
Previous to that date it seems to have been of considerable importance : 
its Chief ( ' Alkemy, rov de la Guinee ”, described as ■' un des plus 
puissants Monarque.s de lAfrique ”) sent an ambassador (called Dom 
Matheo Lopes) to Louis XIV. in 1676. •' pour retablis.sement du 
commerce avec les Frangois. et une protection toute particuliere pour 
les vaisseaux du Hoy.” Portraits of the ■ Alkemy " and Dom 
Matheo (an interesting type of West Coast native), reprorluced from 
contemporary engravings, are included among the plates illustratin*' 
the volume ; also recent photographs of a small temple near Porto 
Novo and a ” chapel ” within it, containing various ” fetish ” objects' 
a curious engraving of 1736. representing " the coronation of the 
King of Juda " (Whidah) ; and two map.s-— that of Xorris (from the 
French edition of 1796) and the French official one of 1922. It seems 
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to be clear that the “ Axda ” of the Spanish, “ Ardra ” of the 
Portuguese, and “ Ardres ” of the older French writers is identical 
with the modern Allada, 37 kilometres from the coast, as the crow 
flies. Norris, in 1772, reached Great Arda from Whidah in one day’s 
march, representing about 40 kilometres. “ Petit Ardres ” would 
appear to be the modern Godomy. 

In all the volumes of this series, the print and general get-up leave 
nothing to be desired, and — a point not always sufficienth^ considered 
by publishers — they open so easily that they are a pleasure to handle. 

A. Werner. 


The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greek Texts. 
By Emile Benveniste. University of Paris : Ratanbai Katrak 
Lectures. 119 pp. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste : Paul Geuthner, 
1929. 

The author of this interesting little book is a young scholar who has 
already won considerable distinction within the field of Iranian studies. 
The book reproduces the four lectures which M. Benveniste gave at 
the Sorbonne in 1926, having been appointed the first lecturer under the 
auspices of the Ratanbai Katrak Foundation. His French manuscript 
has afterwards been rendered into English by the Misses Summers and 
Berry. And though there are some minor slips which must be obvious 
even to a non-Englishman, and the proof-reading is not quite above 
criticism, still the text is not only well imderstandable, but makes 
also easy and agreeable reading. 

The Greek texts that have been used here are those of Herodotus, 
of Strabo, and of Plutarch,whose sources were Theopompus and perhaps 
Eudemus. These texts have no doubt been well-known for a rather 
long time ^ ; but this is the first time that they have been methodically 
studied and commented upon by a scholar alike well at home in the 
classical lore and in the various branches of Iranian scholarship. What 
M. Benveniste has here presented us with is of high value and interest ; 
the chief interest, though, attaches to the highly fascinating chapter on 
Theopompus and Plutarch with its most important researches on the 
ideas and history of Zervanism. 

It is a fact of some importance, though it has perhaps so far 

* In this connection the mention of Rapp on p. 12 must perhaps be slightly 
modified, as already earlier authors have undoubtedly known and made use of these 
texts. 
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attracted only scanty interest, that there is a marked difference 
between the Greek tales concerning Iran and those concerning India. 
The Indian stories begin with the lost ones of Scylax and 
Hecatseus and continue with those of Herodotus, Ctesias, Megas- 
thenes and many others. Some of them are at least partly of value ; 
and Megasthenes has since antiquity been looked upon as a paragon 
of truthfulness, just as Ctesias, from the beginning, became marked 
down as an inveterate liar. But it is not so much a question of truth or 
untruth, it is far more a question of the utter impossibility to a Greek 
of understanding the Hindus. If the present writer be not entirely 
mistaken, the great BirunI says somewhere that the Hindus are 
innate perverts who will do everything in the opposite way to other 
sensible beings. To the Greeks they must have appeared still more so ; 
and sheer curiosity — at times mixed with a good lot of contempt 
of the barbarians ” — can inspire no trustworthy descriptions of 
far-away lands and their inhabitants. 

Not so with the Persians. Xerxes, who invaded the holy soil of 
Greece, and was driven away by the Olympians he had offended, was a 
barbarian ; but his doings, though not pardonable, were under- 
standable from a human point of view. Tissafernes, who in cold blood 
murdered the Greek generals after Kunaxa, was a barbarian too ; but 
his deeds were those of a miscreant, not those of a madman. And in the 
same way the religious creeds and theological systems of the Iranians 
though fidl of superstitions and rather childish myAhs, attracted the 
interest and understanding of the Greeks in quite another way than 
those of the Hindus. Materials too were far more abundant ; for 
since the sixth century b.c. the Greeks of Asia Minor had been in 
intimate contact with the Persians. And thus it comes that Greek 
relations of the different pha.ses of Iranian religion are of considerable 
value. 

Ttie difficulties rest with the interpretation. Much of what the 
Greeks tell us of Iranian religion cannot be immediately confronted 
with existent Iranian sources. The .scholar trying to illuminate the 
often obscure statements of a writer like Plutarch has to gather his 
materials for comparison from different and far-fetched texts, the 
Pahlavi ones. Syriac and Arabian authors, and la.st but not least 
the literature of and concerning the Manicheans. This is what 
M. Benveniste has done to an ample degree, and there can be no doubt 
that he has succeeded well in throwing light on the ob.scurities 
of the Zervanite religion. For this every scholar interested in the 
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fascinating problems of Iranian religious development must be 
thoroughly grateful to him. 

Zervan in certain Central Asian documents is identified with 
Brahma, the pitdmaha of the Indian pantheon. Now this Zervan is 
again identified with the Father of Greatness, called by the Greek 
Manicheans tov reTpanpoacDnov Trarepa tov p,eye&ovs.^ As Brahma 
is the rerpaTTpoatoTrog TTaT-qp par preference it would be interesting 
to know more about the history of these identifications. 

Most interesting is the way in which M. Benveniste — partly support- 
ing himself on materials collected by other scholars — ^proves the high 
age of the Zervan-religion. “ Without undue boldness, therefore,” 
says he, on p. 78, we may date Zervamsm, as a system, from the 
Achemenid period.” The present writer, who can lay claim to no 
authority on this point, would make bold enough to go much further 
and suggest that Zervanism does really grow out of Indo-Iranian 
religious ideas. Zervan is mainly a male deity, but there is no doubt 
that he is also an androgynous being. We have thus within the Iranian 
world an old god who is male and female alike, an exact counterpart 
of the well-known Tuisto ^ of our so-called Teuton forefathers. Such 
deities, of whom there are quite a number within the primitive religious 
world, are apt to split up into a male and a female person, and the 
survival of one or the other may be a case of the purest hazard. Now 
in India we find the goddess Aditi, a deity of various and uncertain 
interpretations. ® But there is no doubt that in some way or other she * 
represents the boundlessness, the eternity, be it of time or space, 
and in this she is apparently a female counterpart of Zervan. Further 
on she is the mother of the Adityas who must in some way or other be 
connected with the Amasa Spantas, and she is constantly associated 
with Varuna and Mitra, who are obviously closely related to Mi0ra and 
to the great god called by the ancient Iranians Ahura Mazda. 

Zervan. however, did not only procreate Ohrmazd but also his 
twin-brother and foe, the Arch-devil Ahriman. And for this idea no 
parallel seems possible in the case of Aditi. Still let us take into 


' Cf. Burkitt, 7'he ReJigion t>f tht Ma>ticke€it^ p. 18 sq., with a reference to Cumont. 
“ Tacitus. Germania, ch. ii. 

^ Cf. Xeisser, Zum Worierburh ties Hgt'tda, i, 20 sq., whose conclusions are not 
ai ceptable to me, and Hillebrandt, Vediitcke Mytkologie, 2nd ed., ii, 95 sq. Cf. also 
Leumann, ZIJ, vi. 1 sq. 

* In one passage Aditi seems to be a male being (i?r. iv, 39, 3, cp. Oldeuberg, 
RW-Soten i, 300). Everything is, however, very uncertain here. 
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consideration that the unknown seventh Aditya was sometimes said to 
be Indra, an idea which appears to me far less impossible than it did 
once appear to L. von Schroeder.^ If such were the case, Aditi would 
have procreated Varuna, the great asura, as well as Indra, the head and 
protagonist of the dera-clan, just as in Iran Zervan gave birth to the 
great Ahura as well as to the foremost of the daeva’s. For what case the 
asura’s went down in India while in Iran they kept the upper hand 
remains obscure and does not especially interest us here ; nor why the 
lots of the devas and daeva’s became totally diSerent. What seems 
to me somewhat plausible, is that Aditi and Zervan form an old pair 
of gods who have at one time sprung from an original androgynous 
deity of whom Zervan — and perhaps even Aditi, cf. RV. iv, 39, 3 — ^has 
preserved some traces, and that Zervanism thus has its root in Indo- 
Iranian soil. 

These, so far, are vague and hazy speculations. Maybe that at 
some time other and more far-sighted scholars will either corroborate 
them or present in another form the lineage of Zervan and Aditi. 

After this we may permit ourselves to indulge in a few minor 
remarks. 

That Pythagoras (p. 10) should have been inspired by Zoroaster 
is perhaps possible — just as possible, I should say, as the theory of an 
Indian influence on this mysterious philosopher.* So far it seems 
impossible to form an idea of whether Pythagoras borrowed some of 
his ideas from the East or not ; and the reason for this is perhaps 
that the pre-history of Pythagorean ideas in Greece itself still seems 
pretty obscure. Anyhow, the suggestion that Zoroaster might have 
influenced Pythagoras would form still another argument against 
the queer " historical ” researches of Professor Hertel, which M. 
Benveniste (p. 4.5, n. 2) has rightly rejected. 

On p. 60 the learned author seems to reject the suggested connection 
between atharvan-: dOravan-, aOa^run- “priest, fire-priest” and dtar- 
fire ”. The present writer formerly was of the same opinion *, as were 
before him very prominent authorities like Bartholomae, Justi. and 
Zubaty. He now feels less sure of the correctness of such an opinion ; 

' Cf. Indoyer/n. F(>nifi. x\m, 178 sq.; *4r. Helujion^ i, 408 &q. 

- Cf. e.g. the well-known work of von Schroeder, Pythagorn.^ und die Inder (1884), 
which yums up the previous discussion on this topic (cf. Garbo, Samkhya-PhiL, 
Ist ed.. p. 90 sq.). as well as an article in VOJ., xv, 1S7 sq. The article by Professor 
Keith. JHAS. 1909, 569 sq.. is as usual purely negative. 

^ Cf. Monde Ok, xiii, 44 sq. 
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however, this intricate question cannot, for apparent reasons, be 
discussed here. On atharmn- and atar-, cf. also MM. Autran, Sumerien 
et Indoeumpeen, p. 126 ; MeUlet, Slave Commun, p. 76 ; Rozwadowski, 
Roczn. Oriental., i, 109 sq. ; Jokl, VOJ. xxxiv, 37 sq. 

On p. 62 the “ sumptuous cloak of otter skin ” should certainly 
he of “ beaver ” skin, cf. Bartholomae, Air. Wh. 925. 

On the different forms in which Varadrayna is said to have appeared 
fp. 65) the present author has once said something in his Kleine Beitr. 
z. indoiran. Mythologie (1911), p. 25 sq. It still seems probable that 
these “avataras” are based on ideas common to Iranians and 
Indians. 

On p. 99 something is mentioned concerning the etymology of the 
name Tistrya- and related forms. M. Benveniste is quite right in 
branding the attempt ofHerrGotze^ as unsuccessful, as there is certainly 
no possibility of uniting the different names of the star, which, accord- 
ing to Plutarch irpo vdvrajv olov ^liAaica kcu TTpooirryv iyKaTecTTrjcre 
6 ' Qpofid^rjs. The whole problem would be well worth a renewed and 
more thorough research, and cannot be dealt with here. Only this 
should be said : (1) the Greek UeCpios probably has got nothing to do 
with the Iranian words ; (2) tistrya, is in some way or other connected 
with tisya-^, though the detailed relations so far escape us ; (3) *tira-, 
tdri-, must be wholly separated from tistrya ; whether they are really 
interchangeable with tiyra-, tiyri-, must so far be left imdecided. 

With these scattered and not very important remarks, we take 
leave of the interesting little work of M. Benveniste, which forms a 
valuable contribution to our rather scanty knowledge of the ancient 
Iranian religions. We allow ourselves to congratulate him upon this 
happy and useful achievement. 

J. C. 


The Heroines of Ancient Persia. Stories retold from the 
Shdhndma of Firdausi. With 14 illustrations. By Bapsy Pavry. 
-xii. 111 pp. Cambridge : At the University Press, 1930. 15s. 

Miss Bapsy Pavry, the daughter of Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Erachji 
Pavry, the famous high priest of Bombay, and sister of a well-known 

* Zeitsckr. f. laryl, Sprachf., \u, 140 sq. 

“ The Soghdian tis-{far7t) is not quite clear, but probably identical with tisya- 
(which, of course, cannot be derived from *tvisya-). 
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Zoroastrian scholar, has undertaken to collect into a little volume of 
pleasant appearance the romantic life-stories of the heroines of Ancient 
Persia as told in the giant epic of Firdausi. Such an undertaking may 
certainly not be lacking in interest and may also fill a gap in existent 
literature, even if its future readers will perhaps be comparatively 
few. 

Miss Pavry has fulfilled her work with enthusiasm, and not without 
skill. We are here able to pick up in abridgement the somewhat 
fanciful biographies of the noble dames of Old Iran disposed chrono- 
logically according to the not always very scientific chronology of the 
poet of Tus. Most of these stories also are accompanied by fine 
illustrations drawn from Persian manuscripts in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, One might almost wish that some of 
them could have been given in colour to show the admirable tints 
applied with extraordinary skill by the Persian and Mogul miniaturists. 
Most of the prints, however, are very clear and convey a good idea 
of the undoubtedly beautiful originals. 

To bring the materials given here to fit into actual history will 
mostly present insuperable difficulties. And, after all, it will only 
be the heroines of Sasanian times such as Shirln and others who 
can lay claim to an ascertained hi.storical existence. That e.g. the 
■■ good ” queen Humai .should have anything to do with the formidable 
and awe-inspiring Pary.satis — a suggestion of the late Dr. West, 
taken up p. 53. note 3 — is altogether beyond our capacity of imagina- 
tion. This human monster reigned over her weak husband, Darius II, 
and for a considerable time also over her none too valiant son, 
Artaxerxes II ; and it seems extremely curious that the Dara who is 
supposed to correspond to Darius II is held up by Firdausi as a 
paragon of valour and chivalry. This if anything shows the complete 
breakdown of real Achsemenian tradition in the Persia of later periods. 

We take some slight exception to the constant quoting of Vullers- 
Landauer as Firdnsii ; this, however, does not materially detract from 
the value of Mi.ss Pavry's little work, the chief merit of which does 
not consist in presenting new results of scientific research, but in 
offering easy and pleasant reading. 


Jarl Charpextier. 
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A Bibliography of Persia. By Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 8vo. 

X + 253 pp. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930. 20s. 

It is sadly characteristic of the poverty of our instruments in nearly 
all branches of Eastern study that M. Schwab’s Bibliographie de la 
Perse, admittedly imperfect to begin with, and long out of date, has 
had to wait forty-five years for a successor. Sir Arnold Wilson and his 
assistants are all the more deserving of our gratitude for this, the first 
instalment of a much fuller and more catholic bibliography, and 
it is to be hoped that they will not disappoint the expectations which 
they have aroused for a second volume of analytical indices. Any 
criticisms which mai'’ be passed upon the material from the technical 
bibliographical standpoint have been anticipated in an introductory 
note ; apart from these details the achievement invites little but 
praise. Every reader will doubtless note a few omissions in his special 
field — I have noted, e.g. Zambaur’s Manuel de Genealogie et de 
Chronologie (Hannover, 1927), the important studies of Wellhausen 
and Lammens touching on Persian history and religion in the first 
and second centuries of Islam, and the relevant chapters in the 
Cambridge Mediaeval History (all too few, but worth a reference) — 
and occasional inaccuracies in the dates of books and articles carry a 
suggestion of hasty revision. The O.XJ.P. has bestowed on the 
publication of the book its usual care and craftsmanship, though at a 
cost which is more than a little disconcerting to the ordinary student. 

H. A. R. Gibb. 


The Difnar of the Coptic Church. From the Vatican Codex Copt. 

Borgia 53 (2). Edited by De Lacy O'Leary. D.D. pp. vii + 67. 

Luzac. 15s. 

I reviewed the first two parts of this publication, covering the 
first eight months of the Coptic year, in the Bulletin, vol. iv (1926), 
p. 406, and vol. v (1928), p. 172. The present and final instalment 
covers the months Pachon, Paoni, Epep, and ilesore, and the inter- 
calary days (Nasi = Epagoinenae). Students of Coptic hagiology and 
language have every reason to be grateful to Dr. O’Leary for the 
completion of this valuable work : the h\Tnns are founded on the 
Arabic of the Synaxarium, and not derived from older Coptic sources, 
but they contain occasional fresh material. Dr. O’Leary points out, 
for instance, that at Pachon 25 the well-known Colluthus is entirely 
omitted, and his place taken by Hiroude, who does not appear at all 
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in the Synaxnrium as it has come down to us. (Hiroude will, however, 
be found in the Ethiopic Synaxaruvm of the same date — Genbot 25 : 
he was a native of Sebaste who suffered under the Governor Lucianus 
in the Diocletianic persecution, and “ whoso shall give alms to the 
poor on the day of thy commemoration shall not have one barren 
animal among his flocks, and sons shall not be wanting in his house ”.) 
An alphabetical list of saints commemorated in the Difnar fitly con- 
cludes this part, and those who bind the three together will now have 
a valuable subsidiary to the Coptic (Arabic) and Ethiopic Synaxaria. 

In an appendix Dr. O’Leary has edited some fragmentary hymns 
brought from the Bed Monastery in 1886, which are now in the Bristol 
Museum and Art Gallery. I can help in the identification of most of 
these : — 

(1) (Dr. O’Leary’s I) For St. John the Baptist ; alphabetical, 

stanzas p-w. The whole himin (beghming cViuAeppiiTC 
OT3IUJUJOT I .wnTAio jkninpoiLpo.i\oc) may be found 

in Rylands Copt. 433, f. 9 recto, and Bodl. Marsh. 55, f. 131 recto. 

It was printed (p. i:^) in the j oULa- V' ^'cS' (Cairo, 

1913), which may be abbreviated K.A.T. 

(2) For St. John the Baptist : alphabetical, complete, beginning 
AU3I (read ah3ici) a'Xh-ooc. This is in Rylands 433, f. 13 
verso, Rylands 434. f. 84 recto, Bodl. Marsh. 55, f. 134 verso, and 
K.A.T. , p. Tv. 

(3) For the Archangel Gabriel : alphabetical, stanzas a-iv, 
beginning AiiiAcppiiTC lo iiimcToc. This is found complete in 
B.M. Or. 5285, f. 81 verso, Rylands 430, f. verso, Rylands 431 , 
f. 129 verso. Rylands 433, f. 165 verso, and down to the end of stanza 
p in Bodl. Marsh. 55. f. 92 recto. In the last only is the first stanza like 
Dr. O’Leary’s, though otherwise the text is the same, with trifling 
variants, throughout the h^mn ; the two forms may be placed 
.side by side ; — 


O’Leary. 

Bodl. Marsh. 

AlUACpp^HTC to HiniCTOC 
iiTCiiptoc Ij-t H OT»t'\n'\ 

OTop iiTAVXo .^^^TAlo if^nApeciioc 
nifjAiujemioTcji rA&piii'\ 


B.M. 

3 Rylands MSS. 

AlHAtp^HTC to HI.WCIipA’^ 

OTOp HTCHTAIO AJ^ACMOTS* 
IICJK nipiUJCUOTtJl CAfepiH 
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(4) (Dr. O’Leary’s IT) For St. John the Baptist : alphabetical^ 

stanzas i-tt. Part of this is found in B.M. Or. 3367 (4), but unfortu- 
nately no more than is in the Bristol MS. and we cannot give its 
beginning or end. From the B.M. MS. we can correct the meaningless 
(stanza n, 1. 2) rttrse m.wcticyij into Aq^roc itMijAHiy and 

(stanza p, 1. 3) AqCA2:i ATicq’X-AOC into AqcA2£i rtsc ncq'XAC. 

(5) (Dr. O’Leary’s III) For the Archangel Gabriel : alphabetical, 

stanzas k-t. This is found complete (beginning a mom ^a 
m^pHCTiAiioc I rtTeru^t-oOTr lU^riApo^cnoc | niA- 

CCO.WATOC I r AfepiH'X niAUUc'Xoc) in Rylands 431, f. 135 recto, 
and Rylands 434, f. 14 verso. 

(6) (Dr. O’Leary’s IV) Alphabetical [reversed], stanzas t-a. 
Dr. O’Leary. calls it “to various saints”, but I think it is for the 
Baptism of Christ, when that feast falls on a Thursday. It is foimd 

complete (beginning ■^■HACJ^o■y cnoc hatkakim) in Curzon 
Copt. 19, f. 174 verso. 

(7) 5^ stanzas, not alphabetical, begi nnin g ak]ai lirteMfeA’X 
nujwi pApoH. I have not identified this. 

(8) (Dr. O’Leary’s V) Alphabetical, stanzas I have not 

identified this. It is a hymn for Lent or some other fast. 

(9) (Dr. O’Leary’s VI) Alphabetical, stanzas with additional 

stanzas repeating the Egyptian letters of the Coptic alphabet. This is 
foimd complete (beginning AAV. o>m I AvApcnoTvoiijT| n’)'«^piAC | 

CTe '{>uoT rie.w nujHpi | ninriA ee^oTA?*), with con- 

siderable variants in Bodl. Copt. e. 1, f. 79 verso, Rylands 430, f. p’X-^ 
verso, and Rylands 431, f. 90 recto (the last containing the first 
alphabet only). It is, as Dr. O’Leary says, “ to various saints,” 
and has an Arabic heading to that effect in the MSS. which I have 
cited. 


S. Gaselee. 
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n'.cnnrnz k*::? c>’ ='2^"ir'i d>" 2; min 

‘z '"V ♦nr\s* ♦n'r'inz .j«nr cmrN '"r' c'n'^'ic 

♦m"np!:-nKi:in .2'2 k hr\ 

[Pentateuch, Phophetae et Hagiographa mit einem wissen- 

SCHAFTLICHEX KoMiMENTAR ERSCHEINT IN GeMEINSCHAFT VON 
Pachgelehrten. Redakteur : Abraham Kahana. Hagiographa : 
Klagelieder. Erklart von F. Perles. Tel Awiw. Originalien- 
Verlag. 193().J ^ Lexikonformat. B. 97-123. 

Der Herausgeber hat wohl gut getan indem er u. A. Herrn Pro- 
fessor Perles zum Mitarbeiter seiner Ausgabe der Koimnentare zum 
AT. wahlte. Prof. Perles' in hebraischer Sprache verfasster Kom- 
mentar zu den Klageliedern ist fliessend und klar geschrieben. Derselbe 
als Bibelforscher bekannt, hat in die.sem .seinen Kommentar alles 
das geleistet, was man von einem modernen Bibelkritiker verlangen 
kann. Seine Einleitung zu den Klageliedern sagt auf zwei Seiten 
alles erschopfend, was hierzii gehdrt. Die Erklarungen sind zwar 
etwas knapp gehalten, allein der Verfasser ging gewiss von der 
richtigen Voraussetzung aus, dass dieselben einem gebildeten hebraisch 
lesenden Publikum vollstandig ausreichend sein werden. Bei all 
die.ser Knappheit hat in der Tat der Kommentar sehr grossen "Wert. 
Oberhalb der Erklarungen belindet sich der masoretische Text der 
Lamentationes so gedruckt. dass der in der Einleitung besprochene 
Kinavers hervorgehoben ist. Unterhalb des Textes : der auf der 
Hohe der Wissenscliaft stehede fortlaufende Kommentar, zu dem 
der Referent nur einige Bemerkungen, die das Ganze nicht tangieren, 
hinzufiigen will. 

In 1. 2 wird erklart ; die Israeliten batten desshalb zur Nachtzeit 
geweint. well sie die Feinde nicht merken lassen wollten, dass sie 
weinen. Allein die Schmerzempfindenden vermbgen durchaus nicht 
ihr Weinen auf spatere Zeit zu verlegen. Entweder steckt in 
ein verschriebenes Wort aus dem Stamme oder es ist anzunehmen. 

es stamme von ‘tPZ- arab. i_k woven VI (LA xiii, 73) 

un<l die Bedeutung des Verses wiire : sie weinte (laut) seufzend. Der 

4'erf. nimmt an ill:';; 1, 4 sei nach LXX = m:';,!;. Hier liegt aber 
«■ 

wohl ('in St. = zugrunde (vgl. iT-px;) heulen. schreien (von 
Tioren sowohl wie von Memschen), z.B. '• demiitig, untertiinig im 
Gebet schreien. stohnen ” : LA iii. 194. Die.ses ware somit eine Parallele 

1 Bis nun >in(i zehn anilpre hibi. Ibicher mit Kommentanui in dieser Austrabe 
erschiGUpn, 
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zu daselbst “ ihre Priester seufzen 22^1 in 2, 4, wo auch eine alte 
Lesart 2'2ki"I angefiihrt wird, ist liier nicht von 2X2 = das keinen 
Sinn gibt, sondern es ist LA ii, 260 

Lfc J' j. Der Vers ware zu iibersetzen : Er spannt seinen Bogen 
wie ein Feind, er ziebt die Bogensehne an mit seiner Rechten 
=1j'2'2) ■''^'ie ein Widersacher. — 2, 14 D'lTn^S ist bier wobl im 
Sinne von a,3-jXxi (LA iii, 452 = 1*), was zu der vom Verf. 

angenommenen Lesart 711X2^2 st. 7)1X1?'- passen wiirde. — 

2, 1612J;?2- Wenn dieses = '72 sein.sollte, wie Verf. annimmt, 
so wurde man st. n2N"1N7i7'1 erwarten. Zu lesen ist aber IjW '72, 

.1 . r^r 

vgl. I Kbn. 18, 26 122? '7?2n- — 1st 'r!?1tt’'7 in 3, 56 ricbtig, so 
ware dann dementsprecbend st. ’’Drin'T^rinili'? lesen. — In 4, 7 

ist statt des unverstandlicben 027? 1121X zu lesen. 

fr 

Vgl. Am. 2, 12 D'T'r2"D''X'2? bezeicbnet verscbiedene Farben : 
rot, dunkelbraun, aber auch weiss (vom Kamel ; LA xiv, 273 ff.). — 
Das vom Verf. aus OLZ. vi, 244-5 ; xviii, 179-80 bekannte iTl72b 
es sei = Labartu, ist sehr naheliegend. — Aucb ')25^"lj 5, 5 in ^£7 72“ 
nir dapini aufgelost (scbon in des Verf. Analekten NF 16-17 ; mir 
bier nicht zuganglich) wird wobl die allein richtige Erkliirung des 
Wortes sowie des ganzen Satzes sein. Allein muss man dann das 
1 von 122772 zu '12?'7' herubernehmen und 12?JI'1 lesen. 

Es ware erwiinscht, dass der Herausgeber der Kommentare zum 
AT. Herrn Prof. Perles, dem wir fiir seine Erklarung der Klagelieder 
zu vielem Dank verpflichtet sind, auch zur Kommentierung anderer 
Biicher de.s AT. ersuchen mochte. 

D.wid KI’nstlinger. 


The George Eumoreopoulos Collection : Cat.\logue of the 
Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, Jewtillery, 
AND Miscellaneous Objects. By W. Perceval Yetts. Vol. II : 
Bronzes : Bells, Drums, Mirrors, etc. 17-2- ^ '"iii + 99 PP-, 
pis. 75 -f figs. 44. London : Ernest Benn, 1930. £12 12s. 

The appearance of a new volume in the set of Eumorfopoulos 
catalogues is always a remarkable event. Dr. Yetts’ second volume 
on Chinese bronzes and other metal objects is a mine of useful and 
interesting information, and all students of Chinese art and archaeology 

16 
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will have to devote a careful study to every page in it. In the first 
place the illustration materials give him without exception good 
specimens of the best Chinese art, chosen by a master connoisseur, 
and are therefore particularly well suited for a diligent study. And 
then another loving and learned connoisseur has taken infinite pains 
to describe and comment upon these objects, and he shows himself a 
guide equally well versed in the intricacies of Chinese art technique 
and in the copious Chinese archaeological literature. 

The objects published in the present volume are firstly a few bells 
and drums (some of which have been reproduced earlier, e.g. in Koop’s 
Early Chinese Bronzes ) ; then there is a rich and remarkably fine set 
of mirrors (sixty-two pieces) from Han to T’ang, and some Korean 
specimens ; follows a richly varied series of belt hooks ; and finally 
various small objects ; plaques (some of them in the “ animal style 
bits, stirrups, sword pommels, etc. 

If all these objects have been minutely described and commented 
upon in Yetts’ catalogue, which forms the fourth part of his text, there 
are three subjects which he has picked out for a fuller treatment, in 
three separate chapters ; bells, drums, and mirrors. These subjects 
of course form extremely wide themes, each of which would demand 
a volume in order to be exhausted, and so the author has limited himself 
to certain sides of the questions. For the bells he discusses at length 
the various tj'pes which can be determined to have existed in ancient 
China, their nomenclature and their ritual use. When treatmg the 
drums, he takes up the intricate and highly important question of the 
real origin of the “ barbarian ” bronze drums of southern China, and 
after a sagacious criticism of earlier theories he advances an inter- 
pretation of his own. In the chapter on mirrors he gives a full 
and suggestive account of the animal symbolism which plays such an 
important part in the decoration of mirrors. The first paragraph of the 
catalogue can almost be said to form a fourth similar independent 
treatise. It is here a question of a splendid bell and its inscription, 
and the author shows himself well versed in the modern Chinese 
archaeological literature. He weighs the different interpretations 
advanced by various famous scholars against each other, and fina lly 
siding with Wang Kuo-wei, he determines the place and the 
approximate time for the casting of the bell in question, giving thus a 
fine example how the archaeologist will have to’ try, in future, to connect 
important specimens with a concrete locality and age and so obtain 
fixed points of departure in determining the various milieux stvles. 
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Dr. Yetts’ treatise marks a great advance from the earlier European 
works on ancient Chinese bronzes, in so far as he gives serious attention 
to the literary side of the question. The authors of the two handbooks 
most in use hitherto — A. Koop, Early Chinese Bronzes, 1924, and 
E. A. Voretzsch, AUchinesische Bronzen-, 1924, base themselves nearly 
exclusively on the Simg catalogues Po hi t’u lu and K’ao leu t’u and 
the Ts’ing time imperial catalogues (Si Ts’ing ku kien, Si Ts’ing su 
kien, Ning shou kien ku), which slavishly follow the pattern of the 
Po ku t’u lu. Koop sometimes inserts quotations of stray remarks 
in Hamada’s Sumitomo catalogue and similar data illustrating the 
ritual use in ancient China of the objects discussed. This is a very 
unsatisfactory method. The Sung scholars are too late, too far 
separated in time from the Chou epoch to be of any great use as 
witnesses to archaeological facts ; and, on the other hand, they are 
much too old to be up-to-date in the archaeological researches. In 
fact, it is just the same in Chinese archaeology as in the philology of 
the Chinese classics. Just as Legge is badly antiquated as interpreter 
because he based himself upon the learned lore of Sung, Yiian, and 
Ming time (condensed in the “ imperial editions ” so much praised 
by him),‘ in spite of the fact that the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had produced a series of great scholars who went back to 
the Han time commentators and subjected their data to a quite modern 
philological criticism — imagine what a splendid reader of Chinese like 
Legge could have produced, if he had followed Kiang Sheng and Sun 
Sing-yen for the Shu king, Ch’en Huan and Ma Juei-ch’en for the 
Shi king, etc. ! — in the same way the Western archaeologist who 
believes implicitly in the literary data and identifications of the 
Po ku t’u lu is hopelessly antiquated. Yetts has realized this, and 
courageously tackled the works of more modem Chinese archaeological 
authors, and his thesis has greatly gained by this. The Chinese 
literature he has perused for the purpose is extensive, and everywhere 
in the pages of the present volume we find inserted useful fruits of his 
Chinese readings, information which will be of great service especially 
to all those archaeologists and collectors who cannot themselves cut 
their way through the bush of Chinese literature. 

But a philologist is never satisfied. I wonder if it is not necessary, 
now and then, to go even deeper into the Chinese literature than he has 
done, and by the aid of the discussions of the learned Shuo-wen 

^ Couvreur as a translator and lexicographer gives the views of the orthodox 
Sung school, and is thus still more antiquated than Legge. 
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commentators and others to trace the most ancient data which can 
give us clues to the various types of objects existing in Chou time and 
their ritual applications. In order to show what I mean I will discuss 
here some details of Yetts’ first section, the learned and highly 
instructive study of ancient bells. 

Let me first make a general remark. It may seem to be of a purely 
academic interest to know whether an object in our hands is what the 
ancient Chinese called a chunj bell, or it is a to bell, or a cheng bell, or 
a cho bell. But such is by no means the case. Just as to a student of 
European mediaeval archaeology it is certainly not indifferent if a bowl 
which he studies is a baptizing bowl, or a communion bowl, or a 
drinking bowl for feasts, etc., in the same way it is of paramount 
interest to know if a certain type of ancient Chinese bronze bell is a 
chung or a cheng or a to. etc., for they all had their different and very 
well-defined ritual and practical uses, as clearly stated by Yetts, who 
has carefully recorded the data of ancient texts in regard to the role 
played by the various types. For a concrete and intimate knowledge 
of Chinese archaeology, therefore, the distinction of the different groups 
of objects, their nomenclature and the terminology in regard to their 
elements is of prime importance. 

Yetts distinguishes five principal groups of bells : — 

(1) Chung. — " These are essentially hanging bells, characterized 
by the presence of thirty-six bosses, arranged in rows of three, and 
by the absence of a clapper (various sub-types). 

(2) Tm .^ — A bell with a bulbous upper part and a narrower lower 
part and with an animal figure as a loop for suspension. 

(3) (Yetts:) ‘'Cheng or Cho. — According to the Shuo wen ‘the 
cheng is a nao and resembles a ling. Its handle is hollow from top to 
bottom ’. This is followed by the definition of the nao as ‘ a small 
cheng ’. But the objects known to us by the term nao are jingles or 
rattles carrying an enclosed ball as clapper, and therefore they differ 
essentially from the bells recognized as cheng in the Po ku. t’n hi ... . 
The fact that a hollow handle is a characteristic feature encourages 
the surmise that a pole or haft passed through the central axis of the 
bell.” 

' It is a pity that the author, who gives a rich hibliography with the book. titles 
and authors’ names beautifully printed in Chine.se characters, has not added a reference 
page of Chinese characters for all these Chinese technical terms, tui, rheng. cho, ling 
etc. — a few dozens of words which the serious reader muU see in Chinese script, iii 
order to be able to go to the Chine.se works of reference (dictionaries, art catalogues). 

I hope he will see his way to add such a list in the next volume. 
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(4) To. — This class comprises the clapper bells ” (three sub-types). 

(5) Ling (Yetts :) — “ Though the ancient Chinese definitions . . . 
that liken both cheng and cho to the ling may not be strictly accm-ate, 
they do, however, lead us to believe that something which answers 
to our notion of a bell was known during the Han period as a ling. 
Possibly the ancient ling was like the small hanging type which figures 
in some catalogues imder that name, and may be seen, for example, 
as pendants to the big drum in the Han bas-relief of a band of 
musicians.” 

Let us discuss these five types. 

(1) To Yetts’ full and instructive treatise on the chung there is 
little to add. It is, indeed, a matter of taste and a question of space 
how far one can go into detail. There is, e.g., the terse and little-saying 
Chou-li passage ; “ The Fu-shi (wild duck clan) are the makers of 
chung bells. The two luan are called sien. What is between the sien 
is called yii. What is above the yii is called the ku ‘ drum ’. What is 
above the drum is called the cheng. What is above the cheng is called 
the wu,” etc. This Yetts intersperses with the notes of Ch’eng Yao- 
t’ien, and obtains the following description illustrated by a nice 
diagram : “ The Fu-Shih are the makers of bells (chung). [Ancient 
bell not being fully round have two side edges which are] the two 
luan called hsien. The part between the [two] hsien is called yii, 
above the yii is the part called the “ drum ” (ku) [where the bell is 
struck] ; above the drum is [the main body of the bell] called cheng ; 
and above the cheng is [the top of the bell] called wm,” etc. 

As Yetts points out, it is of no mere academic interest to know 
these and similar technical terms, for you meet them everywhere in 
Chinese art treatises, and are lost if you do not know them. Yet it 
must be said that as they stand there these terms are woefully bare 
and insignificant. They gain much in interest if one adds their 
explanations, such as you find them brought together from various 
authors by the excellent scholar Sim I-jang and amply added to by 
himself in his monumental work m jfg IF ^ Chou-li cheng i. 
This work, which appeared long after Biot’s translation, is indeed the 
final and principal work on the Chou-li, and should always be in the 
hand of every student of Chinese archaeology (Yetts’ comprehensive 
and valuable bibliography includes several works of Sun I-jang, but 
not this one). Sun suggests that ^ luan must have the sense of 
small and sharp ”, i.e. a thin edge, as it is very likely etymologically 
the same word as ^ luan, defined by Shuo wen kie tsi, as Ul /J' M 
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^ a mountain which is small and sharp For the term sien 
(hsien) reference is made to Shuo wen kie tsi : ^ ^ ^ “ metal 

of rich hue (fine quality) ” and it must mean “ fine-looking, brilliant 
metal ” (so also the Erya) ; hence the two sien are the two 
“ brilliant [points] Yu means “ the curved line ” and Sii Yang- 
yiian is quoted who emphasizes that yii is the rim as seen from below 
(or seen on a lying bell), and the wu the top as seen from above, both 
being invisible on a standing bell (seen from the side). The term ^ 
cheng means according to Ch’eng Yao-t’ien the jE ® right side, 
face ” of the bell’s body, but Sun interprets it better as the part having 
the shape of a cheng — an upwards slowly tapering barrel (cf . cheng 
below). The im does not mean ‘‘ la danse ”, as Biot has it, but ^ is 
merely a variant for ^ wu. This means ■’ a covered verandah ”, the 
word stem having the fundamental sense of " covered, covering, roof ”. 

(2) The tui. — This is a misnomer. The character $$ should be 
read ch’iin, not tui. The error, which Yetts has taken over from the 
Sumitomo catalogue, is due to a misunderstanding of an entry in 
Giles’ dictionary. There we find tui ” the butt of a spear ”. That 
is quite correct. But this is only one sense of the character ; it is also 
used in the present sense of " bell ”. and is then read ch’un. All sources 
agree in this. Lu Te-ming, the absolutely normative author on the 
readings of characters in the classics (author of the ^ ^ 
indicates this reading to Chou-U (ti-kuan, ku-jen) : ” read like ” and 
Kunng-yiin gives the Jan-ts'ie (anc. ziuin), which gives Pekinese 

ch'un. correctly quoted in the K’ang-hi dictionary.* Indeed, it seems 
likely that this ch'un is etymologically the same word as " pure ”, 
meaning the " pure-sounding, clear-sounding ” instrument, possibly in 
contradistinction to cho, the “ muddled-sounding ” instrument. 
It is unfortunate that wrong word-readings like this are current in 
the most-read hand-books on Chinese bronze.s. The short Chinese 
words in transcription are sufficiently difficult to remember and 
recognize, even when correctly rendered ; how can a non-sinologue 
reader know that what one author (correctly) calls a ch’un is the same 
thing which another author calls a tui t By the way. the ch’un in 
(juestion is the same kind of bell as the §f. ^ ch’ioi-gii mentioned in 
the Kuo-yii (Tsin-yii). Voretzsch labels all bells {ch’un and to as well) 
as chung, which is a capital error. 

(3 5) Now for the remaining three types, Yetts considers cheng 

* That C'ouvreur rtails choufiin is not a fault, but is clue to the fact that his 
system is not quite IVkinese ; he writes ckouenn equally for 
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and cho to be synon)^!! words for one and the same thing, co-ordinated 
with the other main types to and ling. Can we confidently accept 
this view ? 

It is true that the Shuo wen hie tsi says ^ ^ “ tlie cho is 

a cheng But identifications like that in the old dictionaries are 
seldom meant to be absolute ; they only mean an approximation, and 
we can build little on them. This is easily seen from the following 
florilegium : — 

^ nao defined by ^ cheng in the Shuo-wen ; 

nao defined by ling in Kuang ya (third century a.d.) and 
I ts’ie king yin i, 6 (“ a big ling ”) ; 
cheng defined by nao in Shuo wen ; 
cheng defined by ling in Kuang ya ; 

ling defined by cheng in Wei Chao’s (third century a.d.) commentary 
to Kuo yii (kuan 11) ; 

ling defined by “T ling-ting, in Shuo-wen (Yiin hud quotes ^ 
fj", T'ai jjing yii-lan 338 quotes |p X) i 
ling-ting defined by cheng in Wei Chao, loc. cit. (the actual text is 
truncated, but in the 5^ ^ M version we find T ^ T 
IM ® ifei j 

X ^ ting-ning defined by cheng va Wei Chao, loc. cit., and in Tu Yu’s 
(third century a.d.) commentary to Tso chuan, Sfian fourth year. 
^ to defined by ling in Kuang ya ; in Shuo wen (“ a big ling ”) ; 
in Cheng Hiian’s (second century a.d.) commentary to Chou-li 
(ku-jen) (“ a big ling ”) ; 

m cho defined by cheng in Shuo wen ; cf. Ts'ien Han shu, Li Ling, 
chuan, the passus ; “ When he heard the sound of the ^ 
‘ metal ’,” to which Yen Shi-ku remarks : “ kin, that means 
^ the cheng — another name being ^ cho.” 
cho defined by nao in Shuo wen (the actual text has only cho, 
cheng ye ; but K’ung Ying-ta’s commentary (Cheng-i) to SM 
king (ode Ts’ai Fi) quotes Shuo wen : cho, cheng ye, nao ye — 
so the actual text must be abbreviated) ; 
cho defined by ling in Kuang ya. 

Thus nao and cheng and to and cho are all ling ; nao and ling and 
ling-ting and ting-ning and cho are all cheng, etc. In other words, all 
these seven ; nao, chdig, ling, ling-ting, ting-ning, to, cho, are defined 
by each other and thus identified (but for a difference in size in some 
cases). This cannot possibly mean that all the names are but synonyms 
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for identical objects, as the various types have different ritual functions, 
but shows that the definition are only meant as approximations. 
The nao is ” something akin to a ling ”, etc. Hence Yetts’ identification 
of cheng and cJw as two names for one and the same type may not be 
allowable. 

In order to penetrate the matter further we have to search out 
such passages in the most ancient commentaries where something is 
said of the .shape of the objects. 

We can then start with the cheng, and its Shuo wen description : 
-til + -t T This is translated by Yetts : 

It resembles a ling. Its handle is hollow from top to bottom.” It 
is. however, doubtful if this translation is correct. Tuan Yii-ts’ai, 
Wan'' Yun, and Chu Tsun-sheng, the three greatest authorities on 
the Shuo iven. all punctuate after rfi chung. and Tuan says : cho, 
ling, cheng, and nao are similar but not identical. Cho and ling resemble 
a chiDig bell, but have a tongue, which produces the sound. Cheng 
has no tongue. The expression ping chung means that half of the handle 
is above and half is below. [The lower part] is slightly wider than the 
hole, so that it resists (does not slip through). When you hold the 
handle and shake it, it is caused to beat against the body and makes 
the sound. This de.scription of Tuan’s tallies very well with Yetts’ 
surnii.se of a " pole or haft passed through the central axis of the bell ”. 

For his interpretation Tuan has the following pointu d’appui. 
Shuo wen says that nao is a "small cheng". Now, to the Chou-li 
Ui kuan. kn jen) passage: " By a bronze nao one stops the [beating 
of the] drums.” Cheng Hiian's commentary .says : ” The nao is like 
a ling but has no tongue ; it has a handle gra.sping which one makes it 
sound, in order to stop the [beating of the] drums.” This Cheng’s 
description of a nao agrees perfectly with Hii Shen’s description of a 
cheng. And the use of the two instruments is tlie .same. In his com- 
mentary to .S'//'/ king, ode Ts'ui k'i (cf. above), in which ode it is 
spoken of Jif \ cheng jen " the men with the cheng ”, Mao Ch’ang 
(second century u.c.) says: "By cheng I/ells one (|uietens (stops) 
them (the soldiers), by the ku drums one .sets them in motion 

' Wo l ariMot OM-II 1)1- (|mio ..-iin- that ttic te.\t lioro l.^ oxaotlv proservod. T’ai 
p’liiij iju Inn. k. .SSI. p. ."> h. tiiiotON ,Shiio iren thus ; ^|£ |:|5 |- 

^ ^lE ife*' n'ading ^iven ahuvo (the jictual Shuo wen text) re-occurs 

word hv \.or(i iti \ itiix .Shao s (.st-c/md . entury .A.i>.) roniuieiitarv' to Tn’ieu }{(in shu, 
k. 12, p. and al.-o in K’ling Ying-ta’s commentary to Shi king (ode Ts’ui k’i, 
Sino-yn .so. tion) and in / In’ie kimj tfin k. 4 ; -o it is prohable that the T'ai p'inij 
yu Ian has corrupted the quotation. 
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(causes them to advance). Thus we know from two ancient sources 
that the cheng and the tmo both are made to sound by means of 
a handle which itself (but not a tongue) beats against the body, 
when the bell is shaken. And we know, equally from ancient 
sources, that both serve to stop the advancing-signal, the drum. 
We may, then, be sure that both terms had in view, as Yetts 
correctly says, the bell with the hollow shaft. Several such bells 
are reproduced in the Po ku t’u lu, but curiously enough none in the 
later imperial catalogues. An excellent idea of a true cheng the Western 
reader can get from the fine plate xxi in Tch’ou T6-yi, Bronzes antiques 
de la Chine (1924) — a cheng 0-29 m. in height. And it is but reasonable 
to accept Shuo wen’s statement that the nao is a smaller cheng} But 
when Yetts (p. 9) says : “ The authors seem to evade an explanation 
of the manner in which the cheng were used, except to state that the 
spot in which the cheng are struck must have been at a higher level 
on the bell than that of the sui of the chung,” I think he is off the track. 
When the Po ku t’u lu, followed by later catalogues, gives the name of 
^ wu nao dancing tmo ” to rattles — round bells with a ball inside, 
surrounded by a sun-shaped sphere, the application of the term nao 
is very arbitrary. The Pei wen yiin fu does not know of the term 
icu-nao earlier than the Po ku t’u lu. 

If we pass on to the to, Yetts is certainly right in defining them as 
clapper bells. It is true that most of the specimens recorded in the 
catalogues lack the " tongue (clapper). There are to hand-bells 
given both in the Po ku t’u lu, the Ning shou kien ku, the Si Ts’ing ku 
kien, and the Si Ts’ing sii kien, but only in one case in the last one is 
there mentioned a tongue ”. The probability is that the clappers 
were applied in various fashions. Yetts gives a to with a clapper duly 
attached to a bar inside the bell. Koop, pi. lx, gives a to which is 
clapperless, but he says : It has the remains of a grating closing its 
mouth and might very well have had a loose wooden ball within, to 
act as clapper. ’ That a tongue belongs to the to type seems certain. 
To Chou-li (t'ien kuan, siao tsai) : " The siao tsai goes the announcing 
round with a yfc ^ wooden to, ’ Cheng Huan says ; ‘‘ mu to means 
^ wooden tongue,’’ thus ” bell with a wooden tongue ”. The 
•mu to is mentioned in various passages in the classics (e.g. Lun yu), 
sec Yett.s, p. 11. There cannot be much doubt that the to of the 


^ Ch’en Huan, Ilunicj Ts'ing king kie au pien, k. 794, p. 20a, tries to show that 
cheng is a general name for smaller bells, including both cho, «ao, and to, but his 
arguments are not convincing. 
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catalogues, hand bells with a good handle, apt to be shaken by hand 
so as to ring, are correctly identified. Yetts includes under the to 
another type (p. 10) : “ The barrel of the third type approximates 
in height and width the proportions of the chung, and there is a loop 
in place of a handle. Probably the inclusion of the last type is not 
justified according to classical usage ; for the to is essentially a hand- 
bell, and this type is a hanging bell. It appears to differ from the ling 
only as regards its greater size.” As we shall see presently, Yetts is 
probably right in doubting its classification among the to. 

In regard to the ling Yetts is remarkably hesitating. He seems to 
think that we can come no further than to the probability that in 
Han time the term was used for “ something like our notion of a bell 
I believe we can afford to be more positive, already for Chou time. 
There can hardly be a doubt that various commentators are right in 
identifying the ling, the ling-ting and the ting-ling, all three words 
being imitative of the sound (as Yetts correctly states about the ling). 
That the ling of Chou time was a small bell follows from the fact that 
it was placed on top of the banner poles. To the passage ho ling ying 
ying " the ho and ling bells tinkle ”, in the ode Tsai Men (Shi king, 
Chou sung), Mao Ch’ang’s commentary remarks : ” Ling are on the 
top of the banner staff.” And the Erya says : " [Flags] with ling 
are called k’i.” to which the early commentator Kuo P’o remarks : 
■■ They suspend the ling on top of the banner pole.” From this same 
fact we can conclude that ling were bells with a tongue, as they could 
not be struck in that position. As to their shape, I know of no earlier 
testimony than the Ts’ie yun. written in the sixth century a.d. (k. 1, 
p. 12 a, of a photographic reproduction of a T’ang manuscript, 
published in 1925 with the title ^ ^), where it is 

said ; “ ip M ifff d' li^9 like a chung but smaller.” In later times 
the term ling has been applied to various kinds of small bells, and the 
bronze catalogues occasionally use the term for small bells or rattles 
of ball shape. But the data just quoted confirm Yetts’ opinion that 
the fundamental sen.se of ling was a bell of the chung shape shown in 
the Han relief cited. And the term is applied to such a bell : a chung 
shape with a loop handle, the body of the bell being only a little more 
than two Chinese inches high, in the Ts’ing ku Men (k. 36, p. .52). 

The most intricate question i.s that of the if cho. Yetts simply 
considers it as a synonym for cheng, probably on the strength of the 
Shuo urn definition cho, cheng ye. But as I have shown, this proves 
nothing. The Chinese scholars are very uncertain as regards the cho. 
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None of the imperial catalogues label any bell in the collections as a 
cho, and the Ku kin €u shu tsi ch’eng, which illustrates various types of 
bells with pictures, gives no illustration for the cho — in other words, 
the compilers of these various works did not know how a cho was 
shaped. The lexicographers are at variance. A commentator of the 
Shuo wen Sii Hao (Ts’ing time) says that cho, ling, cheng, nao, 

and to all had the same shape, the only difference being that ling and 
to had a tongue, the others not — thus the cho would be tongueless. 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai, on the contrary (as quoted above), rightly sets the 
to quite apart, and says the cho, ling, cheng, and nao are similar but 
not identical, cho and ling resembling a chung, but having a tongue 
which the chung has not. To make a decision between these views 
is not easy. If Yetts (and Sii Hao) were right, it would mean that the 
cho would be (identical with the cheng and hence) identical with the 
nao and differing from it only in size. But in the Chou-li (ku jen) 
we find : “ With the bronze ch’un the pitch of the drums is set ; with 
the bronze cho the time of the drums is regulated ; with the bronze 
nao the drums are signalled to stop ” (Yetts, p. 8). Here there is a 
direct opposition between cho and nao : the cho regulates the rhythm 
of the drums, the nao stops them altogether. It is little likely that the 
same instrument (only varying in size) should have these somewhat 
contrary applications. Still more clearly the difference comes out in 
the Chou-li, Ta-st-ma section (Yetts, p. 9) : ‘‘ The leader of a company 
[of soldiers] takes a nao ; the leader of a platoon takes a to ; the leader 
of five men takes a cho ”. If the cho were equal to a cheng (the cheng 
being a bigger rtao) this is quite unreasonable — why should a leader of 
five men have the same commatiding instrument as a coni'pany leader, 
but of a larger size \ These passages suggest rather that the cho was 
a quite different tvpe from a nao (cheng shape). 

Thus we have to side with Tuan Yii-ts’ai. This eminent scholar 
has seized upon the only description of a cho existing in the oldest 
literature : Cheng Hiian in his commentary to Chou-li (ku jen) says ; 
“ Its shape is like a small chung.” This is precisely the definition of a 
ling in Ts’ie yiin (as quoted above), and Tuan logically concludes that 
ling and cho are closely akin, in fact, they are but two varieties of the 
same object, and hence the cho ought to have a tongue just as well as 
the Ihig. Ju.st as in the case of the cheng and the nao, the difference 
between them must reasonably be a difference in size. It stands to 
reason that a cho, serving as signal instrument in the hand of an 
officer, must be larger than a ling, which is placed on top of a banner 
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pole. It is, indeed, tempting to identify the cko with the bell described 
by Yetts as the third type ” of the to, and of which he says : “ The 
barrel of the third type approximates in height and width to the 
proportion-; of the chung, and there is a loop in place of a handle . . . 
it appears to differ from the hng only as regards its greater size.” 
I suppose that by this category Yetts has in view a bell like the one 
represented by Tch’ou T6-yi in pi. vii (height 0-31 m.) — that is in 
any case how I imagine a cJw to have looked, according to the data 
just quoted. 

If these deductions from data in the classics and in the oldest set 
of commentaries ^ (Han and Six dvnasties) are correct, we have arrived 
at the following principal groups of bells : — 

(!) Chung — big bells with bosses— as described by Yetts; 

(2) Chhin or ch'vn-gii—a. bulbous upper part with a narrower 
collar below, and with an animal shape as handle : 

(3) Bells with a hollow shaft, through which passed a handle that 
penetrated down into the interior of the bell and struck the sides when 
shaken : big variety cheng, and small variety nao ; 

(4) To— hand-bells with loose tongues ; 

(5) Bells of chung shape, but smaller and with tongue : big variety 
cho, and small variety hng. 

***>!£* 

These remarks of mine are intended less as a criticism of 
Dr. Yetts’ treatise than as a complement to it. Indeed, the author is 
such an able and sure guide in the wild forest of Chinese archaeology 
that we can wish for no better, and we can congratulate 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos that for the task of preparing a scientific account 
of thi.s collection he has secured this scholar. 

Bernhard Karluren. 

' Yetts .says (p. 11) with a certain disesteem ; “ Legge’s tran.slation of ‘bells 
oil his horse’s forehcad.s and bits, and those on his carriage pole ’ merely reflects 
the e.vplanations of commentators.” What are we then to build our studies on 
if not the informations given by coramentator.s ? I want to emphasize the fact that 
a.s valuele.s.s as are the speculations of late commentators, who are guessing and 
reconstructing right and left, without safe foundations, ju.st as valuable are the data 
given by the earliest commentators (who lived sufficiently early to have seen a lot 
of Chou objects), if only they are pieced together methodically and carefully sifted. 
A careful scrutiny of particularly the Han time commentators is the way the great 
Chinese scholars of the last l.'JO years have followed — and a.s far as 1 can see it is 
the only way possible. The fault of Legge and others is not that they have followed 
the Chinese commentators (without them we are helpless) but that they have con- 
sidered nil commentators— early and late— as eiiually goo.l, believing that one can 
choose H'l hfjilum between variou.s explanations— if they have onlv some time been 
expressed by some Chinese commentator I 
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Bulletin of the Society for the Research in Chinese Archi- 
tecture, Vol. I, No. 1. Pei-p-'ing, 1930. 

This is a new art journal, printed and published in Pei-p‘ing 
( Peking), of which a copy of the first issue dated last July, has just 
arrived in England. 

A portrait of Li Chieh, author of the Ying tsaofa shih, appropriately 
appears as the frontispiece. This is followed by a note on the founding 
of the Society and the inaugural address by the President, Chu 
Ch‘i-ch‘ien, the latter being given in English as well as Chinese. The 
next thirty pages are devoted to a biographical notice in memory of 
Li Chieh on the 820th anniversary of his death . A large part is occupied 
by the facsimile reproduction of two articles by W. Perceval Yetts, 
the first being a long bibliographical study of the Ying tsao fa shih 
which appeared three years ago in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies. A summary of this is given in Chinese. The second of Mr. 
Yetts’ articles, which arrests most attention, is reproduced complete 
with half-tone illustrations from The Burlington Magazine of March, 
1927. This absorbingly interesting and scholarly article is entitled 
“ Writings on Chinese Architecture ”. It should greatly please 
Mr. Yetts to find that his patient research work in this subject is so 
fully appreciated in China itself, even though piratical methods have 
been employed in order to reproduce it ! The article is followed by a 
translation, English done into Chinese, which adds still further point 
to the compliment. 

A list of errata to the 1925 edition of the Ying tsao fa shih will be 
useful to those who possess a copy, and to those who do not the 
announcement will be of interest that the far-seeing Commercial Press 
has recently published a revi.sed edition of this most celebrated book 
written by a Chinese on Chinese Architecture. 

Arnold Silcock. 


Hakka-Chinese Lessons. By Bernard Mercer. London, Sheldon 
Press. 1930. v -1- 190 pp. 10s. 6d. 

This book is very much to be commended. The author quite 
evidently writes out of wide and long, experience. One can gather this 
apart altogether from what is set down in a forenote, which reveals the 
fact that the work is the result of a gradual process, covering many 
years, and tested by personal intercourse with the people. It is 
evident also from the fact that points are dealt with in a clear. 
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concise, orderly, and complete fashion, which shows an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. 

It is the only work of its kind in existence and is a most useful 
book to put into the hands of anyone desiring to obtain a workable 
everyday knowledge of the Hakka dialect of the Chinese language. 
The romanization employed is that which is now commonly used 
by Hakka students, and accords with that adopted in Maciver s 
(now Mackenzie’s) valuable Hakka Dictionary. Although the 
dialect followed is admittedly “Sin-On”, it conforms closely to 
“ Ka-Yin-Chiu ” (commonly regarded as standard Hakka), and is 
remarkably free from localisms. In many cases, where these do occur, 
alternatives are given. A noteworthy exception to this appears in 
Section 92, dealing with the suffix “ Hoi ”, denoting the “ finishing of 
an action A much more common suffix, expressive of this idea and 
without the specialized meaning of “ Hoi ”, is “ Liau ”. But there does 
not appear to be any reference to so important a word in the whole 
course of the book. 

The book is commendable for many reasons. Difficult and rather 
abstruse points are explained in simple, lucid, easily-remembered terms. 
Idiomatic phrases in daily use are set forth clearly and fully. Each 
lesson is of very manageable length and finishes with exercises for 
translation into English and Hakka, to which there is a very useful 
key at the end of the book. Moreover, the arrangement throughout in 
paragraphs is most convenient, both for reference and revision purposes. 
Every here and there helpful cautions are given where the beginner 
may easily find a pitfall. And the lessons on such complicated subjects 
as “Potential and Subjunctive Moods”, “Family Relationships”, 
“ Weights and Measures ” are particularly valuable. For those whose 
interest lies in Borneo (where the writer himself lives), there is a special 
chapter on " Borneo Chinese words ”. 

It only remains to add that with every lesson there is a vocabularv 
of words in common use so full in their cumulative effect that 
the student who masters this volume will find that he already has 
a very sound working knowledge of the language. Especially will 
this be so if he has followed the writer’s advice to go forth boldlv, 
using, in conversation with a native Hakka, the words and phrases 
gradually acquired. He who does this will soon discover that it is 
as the writer himself says in his Introduction, “ this language is 
worthy of serious study and as one progresses becomes more and more 
fascinating.” W. Bernard Paton. 
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Le JaPONAIS ET LES LaNGXJES AuSTEOASIATIQUES : fixUDE DE 
vocABXJLAiRE COMPARE. Par NoBUHERO Matsumoto. (= Austro- 
Asiatica, documents et travaux publies sous la direction de 
Jean Przyluski, tome i.) 9j x 7^, x + 117 pp. Paris : Paul 
Geuthner. 1928. 

Once again has the difficult problem of the position oi Japanese 
in relation to other languages been brought to our notice ; this time 
by a Japanese scholar, Dr. N. Matsumoto, who in this extremely 
interesting volume has compared 113 sets of Japanese words with 
similar terms in the Austroasiatic and Austronesian languages. The 
book has been most adequately reviewed by Dr. C. 0. Blagden in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(July, 1930), and this fact should dispense with any further need for 
remark. 

There remain, however, a few points that seem to call for comment. 
In the first place the author appears to find a linguistic connection 
between the following sets of Japanese words ; kaho “ face, visage, 
figure”, ho “ joue ” (2, p. 46); saka “crete”, ke “cheveux” (8, 
p. 48) ; -ki, -gi “ male ”, -kara in u-kara, ya-kara clan ”, hara-kara 
“■ frere et soeur uterins ” (22 p. 51) ; kira- in kira-meku “ briller, 
etinceler ” and in a-kira-ka “ clair ” (34, p. 45) ; kumo “ nuage ”, 
kabu- in kabu-ru “ se couvrir ” (38, p. 56) ; ine, sine ” riz en herbe ”, 
gone “ riz decortique ”, nahe “ jeune pousse d’une plante ; on I’emploie 
surtout pour designer la jeune pousse du riz ”, and neba- in neba-ru 
“ glutineux ” (51, pp. 59-60) ; saru, masira “ singe ” (71, p. 66) ; 
hiku ‘‘ tirer ”, hiraku ” ouvrir ” (88, p. 70) ; niru “ cuire ”, nuku- 
in nuku-si ” tiMe, agreablement chaud, etc.” (101, p. 73). If each 
of these sets of words is to be considered as being et)rmologically 
related, it is necessary for the author to establish their original form 
and meaning, before attempting a comparison with other languages. 
Thus, for example, in the case of kaho “ face ”, ho “ cheek ”, and 
saka “ crest ”, ke “ hair ”, it must first be explained which of the 
two more faithfully preserves the older form, that is to say, whether 
the ka- and sa- are prefixes of some kind or the words ho and ke have 
lost their initial stem syllables. Similarly, the nature of the i-, st- 
and yo- of ine, sine, and yone should be made clear, if these words go 
back to *neh or *nep as the author supposes. So also the ma- in masira 
“ ape ”. As to the pairs of words hiku “ to pull ”, hiraku “ to open ”, 
and niru ” to cook ”, nukusi “is warm”, we find little in common, 
at least in their forms, unless we assume that the -k- and -r- have both 
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developed from -hr-, -rk-, or from a uvular consonant such as a rolled a 
or a fricative a. Similarly the stem of akiraha “ clear ” is, in my 
opinion, aki-, which has nothing to do with kira-. On the other hand 
the stem kara- in karada “ corps ” (16, p. 50) and that in ukara, etc. 
(22, p. 51) appear to be identical, although Dr. Matsumoto distinguishes 
the two. The word haH “ extremite, bout, bord ” (107, p. 74) may like- 
wise be related to hate “ extreme limite, etc.” (108, p. 74). 

Further, the word yubi “ doigt ” (21, p. 51) goes back, not to 
*yu'pi as the author assumes, but to oyohi " finger ”, whereas maim 
“ venir ” (96, p. 72) has always been written mawiru. It is quite 
possible that in the latter word the syllabic writing ivi is nothing 
more than an orthographic expedient for the prevention of two con- 
secutive vowels, but inasmuch as we have no substantial evidence 
to the contrary, we must follow the ortliograpliy and read the word 
mau'iru, in which case the Japanese word in point can hardly be 
related to the Cam mai " to come ”, and so forth. 

As regards the relationship Iretween Japanese and the Austro- 
asiatic and Austronesian language.s, we can be almost certain that 
there are in Japanese many words which have their prototvpes in 
these language groups ; the names of reptiles and agricultural terms 
in particular. But when attempting a comparison of Japanese words 
with those in a language or a group of languages which is entirelv 
different in its salient feature.s as in the present case, one must carefullv 
avoid such terms as may be found in similar forms in other languages 
morphologically and syntactically identical or very close to Japanese, 
or, to say the least, the.se languages should also be taken into con.sidera- 
tion. This, to our regret, appears to have been neglected by the author 
of the present work. Of the 113 sets of Japanese words quoted by 
Dr. Matsumoto, well over 20 are found in the Altaic and Finno- 
Fgrian languages in forms no le.ss resembling the Japanese than those 
which have been cho.sen by the author from the Austroasiatic and 
Austronesian languages. Besides, there are also .some words which 
may be considered to be of Chinese origin, as, for e.xample, kahi 
{<*kai>i) endroit etroit. gorge ” (63, p. 63) (? < Anc. Chinese yap 
1^- gorge, mountain pass, defile”) and take •■bambou” (56, 

p. 61) : for this latter, .see my article contributed in this number 
of the Bnlletin. 

\\ hen these and other doubtful cases are removed, no more than 
thirty-five of the entire 113 set.s of Japanese words selected by Dr. 
Matsumoto can be accepted as probably of .Austroasiatic or Austro- 
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nesian origin. This, however, does not mean that the conclusions 
arrived at by the author are altogether impossible, but it clearly shows 
that we cannot decide their accuracy for lack of knowledge concerning 
the Japanese words themselves. 

In the circumstances, Dr. Matsumoto’s work is undoubtedly one 
of the most useful contributions o.f recent years to the comparative 
study of the Japanese language, and is one that should be read by 
every student in this line of inquiry. 

S. Yoshitake. 


SCHRTFTEX DER ArBEITSOEMEINSCHAFT T>ER AeOYPTOLOOEX UXD 

Afrikaxistex IX VViex. I Band. Walter Till : Koptische 
Chrestomathie fiir den Fajuimischen Dialekt mit grammatischer 
Skizze und Anmerkungen. Selbstverlag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
der Ae. u. A. in Wien, Augustinerbastei 6. ii + 30 pp. 3s. 3J. 

Herr Till, who is already honourably known for his work on the 
Akhmimic dialect of Coptic, has now put us further in his debt b}' 
this useful collection of Fayoumic texts. They have all been previously 
published, but in scattered periodicals, some of them difficult of 
access, and the student will be glad to find them together. 

It is a dialect with what would be called in Greek Doric ” 
characteristics, a broad a often taking the place of other vowels 
(there are other vowel-changes too elaborate for enumeration here) ; 
and a substitution of I for r easily explicable when we remember that 
the ancient Egyptians (like the modern Chinese) did not distinguish 
these two labials. Herr Till gives a short preliminary account of these 
phonetic and orthographical peculiarities — just enough to introduce 
the student to this dialect, which is not difficult to those already 
familiar with Saddle and Bohairic. 

He regrets (as do we) that he had not the space to place the same 
passages in the other dialects side by side wdth his Fayoumic texts. He 
does, however, give the Lord’s Prayer in all three. The Fayoumic 
twice presents a simplification, as compared with the other two, 
which may mean that the translator found some difficulties in 
subtlety of expression : " thy will in heaven may it be done on 
earth,” and “ thine is the power and the glory ”. 

I naturally take a personal interest in the passages from Acts vii 
and ix presented by Herr Till, as I first published them in the Journal 
of Theological Studies, xi (July, 1910) : Lefort printed them some years 
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later in Museon, not aware of my previous publication. In vii, 24 
Till follows Lefort in reading iXfjujeiipiiT Af 1+ lief] llOT^Iil.WUJlUJ 
{'^fxvvaro Kal €iToLr](JiV eKhiK-quiv) , but Af iiefj is definitely 
wrong. I printed in it.s place Afji'Xi. putting it in brackets because 
I was not quite certain of it ; but a year ago Mr. Crum scrutinised 
the manu.script anew and told me that he could .see . . . )‘\i quite 
plainly. 

Herr Till promises us further instalments of work on this interesting 
dialect, to which we look forward eagerly, grateful for what he gives 
us now. 

Stephen- TCvselee. 


E(;vpii.\n C()i,i,(i(j(T.\r. .\r.\i;ic l{E;.\i)Eii. The American Universitv 
at Cairo Oriental Studies. Edited bv E. E. Eider, xiii -f 
154 pp. London : Oxford Vniversitv Press, 1927. 

It is over two years .-'ince Mr. Elder'.s fascinating book was 
published, and one hopes tiiat he will jmblish a further collection of 
stories us told in the collocpiial. Nothing ijuite so ambitious as 
part lii of section .v, "Some Christian Beliefs.'’ has been attempted 
before in the colloquial, and the result is what might be called 
Literary Colloi|uial . To quote the Orioitnli'^tU'^chp Literaiiirzeitiing, 
1028, No. 7. in a review by Prof. .\. Schaade. " Die Abhandlungen 
liber tlieologische Fran'en am Schliis.-, des Biiches (S. 142-150) konnen 
.sogar erne cewis.se BedeiitiiU!' m der (.Teschichte der iigvptisch- 
arabi.schen Literatur beanspruchen, da bier so viol Ich weiss. zum 
ersten mal siezeigt winl. ilass >ich aiicli wi.ssen.schaftliche Gegen- 
stande selir wold in einem Viileiirdialekt behandeln lassen." 

,\ great deal has been written on Eeyptian colloijuial, but not 
many texts have been published on the lines of Spitta Bev's Conies 
Arabes loixirnies and the tales in W illmore's Grammar. 

It is true that Green published a collection of stories taken from 
various sources which are extremely useful to the student of colloquial, 
but many of these had been published previoiislv and moreover are 
printed in .\rabie characters without vowel points, so that from the 
point of view of phonetics they are not of ereat value. ^Mr. Elder's 
work is based strictly on the .systiun evolved bv the late 
Canon Gairdner and is intended to take the place of a Reader for the 
students of the School of Oriental Studies, Cairo. To quote from the 
preface; "The subject-matter of this book is hirgelv the product 
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of Egyptian instructors in the School of Oriental Studies. 'I’lie Editor 
makes no claim to originality m the composition of the hook, hut has 
aimed throughout to have it represent Egy|)tian thought and 
e.xpression. It has been his task to .select, suggest, outline, and review, 
but he has been careful to have all that appears pass the approval of 
at least two Egyptians, and often manv more," 

The Header is divided into ten sections , 

No, 1, Short anecdotes. 

No, II, (u) Tales of (Julia, "an afiparcnt simpleton who gets the 
laugh in the end hy sonic facetious remaik or drollery." (h) Tales 
of .Mill Nawwas. 

Manv of the tales in Nos. 1 and II have lieen taken from the first 
edition of (lairdner's (Irammar. 

No, III. Short stories, including some concerning Dervish Saints. 

-Ml the tales and anecdotes in 1, II. and 1 1 1 are e.xcellcnt and typical. 
I would specially mention No. 111. Id. " The Story of the Fisherman," 
siijiplied by Miss I’adwick. 

No. I\'. Tales from the collection of Spitta Hey. Mr. Elder was 
wise to include these, as though old tales they are full of e.xpressions 
and idioms, and give one an idea of the life ni earlier days when Lane 
wrote the classic M(xl<rii 

Hart of the dialogue of I\'. I. between the Day-Thief and the 
Night-Thief when they first meet in the Cafe is ipioted in OrtrtUah'irhr 
IlofJirhknt. p. 22. bv 0strup. The tales are not only amusing but 
full of material for the student of collofiuial. 

No. V. Dialogue.s and occupations. The authors of these 
dialogues have sprinkled them with proverbs and neat turns of 
expres.sion which more than anvthing else introduce the foreigner to 
the mentalitv of the people. Some of the headings will give an idea 
of their usefulness. For example. " An invitation to dinner. " The 
experienced buver." " The tailoress and her apprentice. " The eye- 
rloctor and the pea.sant. There are sixteen of the.se rlialogue.s and 
they cover a great deal of ground. No. 17 gives details of the education 
given at the " .\zhar " University in Cairo, and No. IH gives 
technicalities connected with the building of a house. 

No. VI. " The adventures of Mes.srs. Long and Short, .\merican 
tourists in Egypt." is amusing and instructive. 

No. VII. (i) Customs and Beliefs, This should he read in con- 
nection with Lane's Mod/’ni Egyj^inns and that excellent work by 
Miss Blackman. The Enllnh'm of Fpjier Etiyjil. (li) Moslem Feast Days. 
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No. VIII. Proverbs. This section is invaluable as every proverb 
is placed in its own setting and explained. 

No. IX. Popular songs and rhymes. Some of these are very 
difficult. 

No. X. Bible section, (i) Stories from the history of Israel ; 
(ii) Bible portions ; (iii) Some Christian beliefs. 

In (ii) the translation of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has been adopted, and the attempt to keep literally to the original 
has made the translation at times ambiguous. For example, p. 142, 
1. 18, “ so'ib* “^ale'k turfus manaixis ” “ it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks,” following the classical translation. I note that 
Willcocks omits these words in his colloquial rendering of this passage, 
perhaps following Moffatt. So also p. 126, 1. 10, “ wi ^os'^adu muhriYa 
bidad ibnu ” “ and he offered it up as a burnt offering in the place of 
his son,” and p. 127, 1. 28, “ wahj rodi ” “ an evil beast,” both of 

which are literal translations of the TTebrow Tt st.Tnrk mp algo tliat. 
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p. 6. The peasant and the wax figures. Sheikh Hamid Abdel 
Kadir tells me that in the original tale, when the Fallah is knocked 
down by the owner of the shop, he is made to say “ e:J ma’^na da 
illi bi^l lawadib ” “ why is it that this one has springs ? ” In the 
sixth line of this tale note the delightful personification of the 
colloquial “ kullima t^ablu toswiira ”, etc., “ every time a figure 
met him,” where we should say “ every time he met a figure ”. 

p. 6, last line but three, “ ti'^milj'* ma'^ruif,” which is equivalent 
to “ ti'jmil ma'iruif ” or “ i'imil ma‘iru:f ” “ will you, please ” or 
“ please ”. I do not remember seeing this usage “ J ” of the negative 
without “ ma — ” mentioned in the colloquial grammars. 

p. 7, piece. No. 20, “The persistent beggar,” is very difficult. 
1. 7, “ li ^akl il *76:/ jihibb lamm_adan'din lak Juwajja 

wi_^ddi:ni^lli fiih^il ^isma ” “ for everyone’s living requires that (one 
makes an effort) ... I am going to play a tune — give me my due ”. 
So also the last line of the tale : “ ja._bni sndqi ‘jadiik ^oHnih 
la_jwarri:k ” “ Oh, my son, may the pain that I feel be transferred 
to your enemies. May God not visit (show) you with it ”. 

Section II, Guha and Abu Nawwas, contains some very good 
stories and some idiomatic colloquial such as p. 15, 1. 5 : “ iw*}! 
bissik wi ‘iemik il malik ji/uifik ” “Be careful (to control) your voice 
and your eye that the king does not see you ”. 

p. 16, 1. 2, “ wi^nsDrDfu..^l ha'l sabi'lhum ” “ and they went their 
own way ”. I am told there is a subtle difference in usage — “li had 
sabidhum ” for past and “ fi had sabidhum ” for present. 

p. 21. ‘iizzinni, a colloquial corruption of ^ I "Xe- “ count 
that I am ”, “ consider me ”. 

p. 24. “ bareitak bil hayf wil mistaha)’)’ ” should have been, 

I am told, “ mil haf? ”. Note also in the literary language the 
second form of the verb would be required. 

p. 26, 1. 2, “ xuduihum bi s si:t la jiqlibuikum ” “ Take them by 
reputation (bluff through flattery) lest they defeat you ”. This is 
a difficult expression. 

p. 30, 1. 24. Note facetious way of expressing “ a few saints ” 
by “ a handful of saints ” kab/it ^awlija ”. 

p. 31, 1. 9. “ jisaibi^ ‘ialeih ” “ He would race ahead of him ” 

is much more expressive than merely “ jisaibi^u ”. Compare also 
p. 25, 1. 35, “ kajjar il farrnm fi wij/u ”, where the preposition “ fi ” 
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implies not only that the baker frowned but that he met the hunter 
with a frown on his face. 

p. 34, 1. 19, “ gaj be:ti le:h ana dilwaft ” “ Why has he come to 
my house now ? ” The position of “ le:h ” between “ be:ti ” and 
“ ana ” is very curious and very ungrammatical, but gives a slightly 
different nuance to the sentence. 

p. 37, last line but six, “ abuija ma ma't ba^a: lu sanatem.” The 
dialogue of which t his is the last sentence is very interesting and 
typical. “ Did not my father die two years ago ? ” meaning “ My 
father died two years ago ”. 

p. 44, 1. 22. “ fi 'iizz is sibaija.” This has been copied straight 
from Spitta Bey’s Contes Arabes Modernes. It should be “ fi “lizz' 
sibaija ” “ in the strength of my youth ”. Otherwise it makes no 
sense. This was pointed out in the critique on Mr. Elder’s book in 
the Orientalische Literaturzeitumj, 1928, No. 7. 

p. 50, last line but three. " bnsolit il muhibb’ xaru:f wi 1 mahabba 
tustur ” “ The onion of the loved one is a sheep and love conceals 
(it) ”, i.e. “ love overlooks everything.” Compare the Syrian proverb 
“ dorb il habiib zabiib ” " The blow of the lover is a raisin ”. 
p. 51, 1. 9, and p. 53, 11. 24, 25, and 27. " ‘luybad,” which is a 

combination of J is a very curious colloquial corruption. 

p. 52, 1. 24. ■■ ^dHd: ji.vzi^l '^e:n ‘^anha ” ” May God put the evil 
eye to shame (and remove it) from her Short and concise. 

p. 56, last line but three. ” di^bdoi'^a wa:rid biladha ” “ These 
are goods imported from the country of their origin ”. The word 
*■ min ” is omitted in this expression. One says “ wairid Uro:ba ” 
" imported from Europe 

p. 64, last two lines. “ da^lli^tli'it' bi:h min dalir id dunja 
robbina ma_jqallib lakj’^wlijja ” “That which I have brought 
forth from the back of the world may God not trouble a woman 
relative of yours ”, i.e. " may .she not suffer as I have ". An idiomatic 
and difficult sentence. 

p. 77, 1. 16. ■■ wi naY7aJi:n il m'^iallim min do:l lamina tinYiti*^ 
fiidu ma jigib/' wa:hid niinhum " " And as for the painters another 
contractor, even after all his efforts, will not obtain any like them ”. 

tiiiYiti*! ^i:du " " to make an effort ” is very idiomatic and not 
in Spiro. Should be tinYiti'), .see list of misprints below. 

p. 82, 1. 21. " wi_l hisa:b jigmu'i ” ” and the accounting will 

collect ”, i.e. “ we will settle up afterwards ”. 
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p. 83, last line but 4. Note the weakening of the meaning of 
“ ta'jDssub ” in modern Arabic from “ fanaticism ” to mere 
prejudice. 

p. 87, 1. 12. “ w^ismuhum xamas ^aw^ait ” should be 

“ w^ismuhmn il xamas ^awfait ” “ and their name is the five times ”, 
i.e. “ They are called the five prayers 

p. 93. The first three lines of p. 93 are difficult to understand 
at first, as “ mada^tu ” is a misprint for “ madagtu ” and the word 
“ tiniin ” is a corruption from “ ta^inn ”, meaning “ she groans 
p. 123, last line but nine. Surely “/abb'”, not being a class or 
species, should not take “ waihid ” to make it indefinite. In this 
connection it is interesting to compare the instances given in the first 
section of the book (Short Anecdotes) ; cf. p. 3, 1. 2, “ kan roigil ”, 
not “ kan wa:hid rD:gil ”. 

One might draw attention to many more curious idioms and 
expressions, especially in Section VIII (Proverbs) and Section IX 
(Popular Rhymes and Songs), but space forbids. 

The following are a few examples of passives retained in the 
colloquial. As one might expect, most of these examples are found 
in religious expressions or proverbs. 

p. 4, 1. 27. “ tufm:g ” “ may it be eased ”. The cry of the 

hawker. 

“ inn ollDih summi as satta:r ” “ Verily God is named ‘ The 
Protector ’ ”. 

“ tikum fi hanakak tij’sam li ge:rak ” for “ tufsam ” “ There is 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip ”. Cf. p. 109, 1. 24, where the 
proverb is given in a slightly different form : “ tib^a^f bu^Yak 
ti^sam liqeirak.” 

p. 21, last line but 4 and 5. “ ‘^alajam il woroYa ma tista'jmalj 
ta:ni n arra ” “ because the postage stamp cannot be used another 
time ”. 

p. 31, last line. “ lamma gulbit min il xobiiz ” “ when she was 
overcome by the baking ”. 

p. 51, 1. 14. “ juisol ” “ it will be delivered ”. 
p. 107, 1. 21. “ jixlaY min dnhr il ‘^adim fa;sid ” “ (Sometimes) 
a corrupt person is created from a learned man ” : “ jixlaY ” being 
the colloquial pronunciation of “ juxlaY ”, otherwise it would mean 
“ (God) creates sometimes a corrupt person from a learned man ”. 
The former rendering is much more probable. 
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The following are a few examples of second and third for ms used 
where the object is not expressed or understood. 

p. 30, 1. 15. “ la^ttnwwili wala tYossari ” “ Do not make long or 
short ”, i.e. " cut your story short 

p. 49, 1. 23. ■“ ^amist ” for ” ^arnistina ” " you have given us the 
pleasure of your company 

p. 57, 1. 25. ■■ di bei'i wi Jira jizahhaf ” ” this is commerce which 
disgusts one ”. 

p. 61. lahsan jiru:b wi jj’Dtto'i ” " let it (the milk) curdle and 
turn ”. 

p. 109. 1. 2. ■■ i:d li wahdaha ma tsayj’aff ”, which lit. means 

■■ a hand alone cannot put on a roof ”, but is reallv a corruption 

of to and then by a process of transposition to 

✓ “i ^ 

'. ^3^ means '' to clap ”. so the proverb is " One hand 

alone cannot clap ”. 

Examples of denominatives are, of course, much commoner, as 
p. 30, last line, " ji'^affar ” " to raise the dust ” ; p. 31, 1. 23, ” sammi 
wi haSodi ‘jallajja ” ' Pronounce the name of God and invoke his 
protection on my behalf ”. 

p. 29, 1. 31. ■■ tifaffar ' "to nod", which is apparently a 
denominative from " fifra ” or ” fa^ra ” the spinal column, i.e. " to 
move the spinal column ”. 

Examples of original fourth forms or of apparent first forms 
where in literary Arabic the fourth form is used. 

p. 17, 1. 11, " tifi-’m is sola ” "to conduct the prayer”. 

p. 23, 1. 15. " tnlla ” for " tolila ” (1st form), " kutti tolla mit 
tnifa ” ■■ I was looking out of the window ”. Literary Arabic 
would be ■■ mutilla ” (4tli form). 

p. 62. 1. 2. •• "e:h illi hi jirga'iak ” "what is giving you pain i ” 
and the reply " ‘jenajja^b tiwga'ini ” " my eye pains me ”. Both 
first forms which would be iv in literary Arabic. Phoneticallv it is 
interesting to note the two pronunciations, which are both common. 

p. 71. 1. 26. "di;™ balku fi:ha ” "pay attention to it” and 

" “jiid xula;sit id dar.s " " repeat the gist of the le.sson ”. 

8o p. 76. 1. 7. " ji'iiid 'julumi is sana di nafsalia " ” He must repeat 
the .subjects of this particular vear ". 
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p. 80, last line but five, “ ninhi Juglina ” “ we will finish our work 

9 % 

Literary Arabic I ■ 

p. 95, 1. 16. “ tola^it il buxuir ” “ waved the incense Literally 
■■ let loose the incense ”, for literary Arabic 

p. 145, 1. 12. '■ roid ” for literary “ ara:d ” “to wish”. 

One should note that this word is used in what I have called literary 
colloquial, i.e, in Section X (3). 


Criticism on Phonetic Points 

The following points struck me : — 

(1) There are too many hamzas, especially after the definite 
article. These occur on every page and it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them ; on the other hand, one feels that a hamza would have made 
the sentence clearer on p. 43, 1. 29, after “ t^uli: li ”, and on p. 56, 
last line, after “ ruh ^abla ”, though in neither case is it essential. 

(2) Is “ ma'ilehji ” and zajjima ” the best phonetic transcription 
of these very common words ? 

(3) It is interesting to note that the expression " Then he said ” 
■■ Yarn Yal ” on p. 21, 1. 32, varies considerably; the most usual one 
is as above, but p. 20, 1. 23, “ fam 7ad,” and p. 30, 1. 22, “7a’m 7a'l.” 
One would expect this. 

(4) “ to;r ” “ox ” on p. 32, 1. 14, and elsewhere in the book is 
written with an unvelarized " t ”, but I note that Willmore WTites 
it with a velarized " t ”, which is, I think, the more usual pronuncia- 
tion in Egypt. Etymologically one would have expected “ to:r ”. 

(5) As one would expect, the word for “ want ” is not always 
written “ ‘iawiz ”, though it is the most usual. We get the deeper 
■■ "^awaz ” (p. 7, 1. 5) and “ ‘ia wuz ” (p. 13, last line) of the “ Fallahln ” 
and the various grades of “ “iawiz ” ('jawz), “ '^ajiz ” (‘iajz), according 
to the speaker. 

(6) In Egyptian colloquial it is sometimes only possible to discover 
the original word from the context owing to contractions ; cf. p. 92, 
last line but three, “ li hadd‘ s sab'ia ”, which is contracted from 
■■ li hadd‘ s saibi'ia ” ’ up to the seventh (time) ” ; and also on 
p. 94. last line but sLx, " Jabba " for ” Ja:bba ”. In this latter instance 
colloquial Egyptian is even stricter than the literary language, which 
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allows a long vowel to stand before a doubled consonant. The word 
“/abba ” (uncontracted) means “ a piece of alum ”, vide p. 100, 1. 26. 

(7) p. 14, 1. 13, “ madd* lu.” In Cairo the stress would be on 
the second syllable “ mad'di lu ”, and in some parts, e.g. Mansoura, 
on the first syllable “ 'maddi lu In the Sudan it would be 
“ mad'da: lu 


Remarks on Misprints and Type 

The difficulties attending the printing of a book in phonetic type 
with a variety of types will be seen from the number of misprints 
that I have noted. 

(а) The confusion between Y (<-5) ^ (i) hamza is the most 

frequent, because in the speech of Cairo there is no difierence in 
pronunciation. 

(б) Occasionally 7 and "i are confused, as on p. 105, 1. 16, 
“ 7i>t/a:R ” for " “iDt/am ”. 

(c) A large number of misprints are due to printing imvelarized 
consonants for velarized and vice versa. 

(d) There are a number of instances where helping vowels have 
been omitted or printed incorrectly as ordinary vowels. 

As regards (a) the recognized phonetic symbol for hamza is 
and this must remain, but should not some other symbol be adopted 

for 7 ( 3 ) ? 


With regard to (6), the confusion between 7 (l 5) and 



I feel that these sjunbols are not satisfactory. I should prefer to see 


the actual Arabic letter ^ adopted in place of * 1 . I still find it 

difficult not to confuse 7 and 'j. I hope that the phoneticians will 
be able to solve these points satisfactorily. Misprints are occasionally 
very confusing, as, for instance, “ fu7a:d ” for “ fu?a:d ” on p. 108, 
nine lines from the bottom, and “ rido ” for “ rida ” on p. 19, 1. 7. 
This word is printed correctly on p. 108, 1. 20. 

In conclusion I wish to record my thanks to my colleague Sheikh 
Hamid Abdel Kadir for the help I have received from him in solving 
numerous difficulties. 
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Misyrints 

p. 1, 1. 7. geir /or geir. 

1. 19. bosiito ) for bosiilo. I tbink this must be a 

mispriut, as the word in Gairdner’s Grammar, p. 63, 1. 23, is so written 
“ habba boshtn Compare also Gairdner’s Phonetics of Arabic, 
pp. 50 and 51, “ Influence of modif 5 dng consonants on the vowels 
of syllables other than those to which they belong.” It is noticeable 


in this connection that the word 



“ pleased ” is frequently 


misspelt uneducated. Compare also 1. 25 below, 

" fa^^nbosDt ” ; 1. 23, “ wosfa ” for wosfa ” as below in last line, 
p. 2, 1. 15. kullaha: for kul'laha. 

1. 18. samn for samn‘ ; otherwise three consonants will come 
together. 

p. 7, 1. 7. saYid for sa?i:l. 

1. 13. ^inn'. 

p. 10, 1. 18. umm“^^we:7 for umm“^Ywe:y. 
p. 13, 1. 12. tnhhain for Dt^tohham. 
p. 15, 1. 12. ^f'Xiiron for ^axiiron. 
p. 16. 1. 1. fab for fabl*. 
p. 17, 1. 9. sim'iu ta'ilab for sim*iu t ta'^lab. 
p. 19, 1. 7. rido /or rida ; cf. p. 108, 1. 20, “min joimak ja rida 
wi nta kida.” 

p. 20, 1. 34. adfa^i' hum /or adfa'j'hum, unless this is intentional, 
p. 21, 1. 31. ^aja for ^jala. 

Last line but four, tista'jmal/ for tista‘imalj‘. 

p. 23, 1. 31. in /a fothD: for in Ja '^dUd:. 

p. 25, 1. 5. uizil i fa'iad /or nizil wi fa'iad. 

p. 28, 1. 16. bint for bint*. 

p. 30, 1. 9. ^e:d il hadhd for fe:d il hadi:d. 

p. 30, 1. 33. la^aiha for lafaiha. 

p. 31, 1. 7. id dasu'.^i /or id dasuifi. 

p. 32, 1. 18. ka:lu for kalu.. 

p. 33, 1. 20. ‘iarofu'haj for *jarDfuha:J. 

p. 37, la.st line, xawa: a for xawaiga. 

p. 41, 1. 13. fi for fa. 

1. 33. eh: for e:h. 
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p. 43, 1. 23. ba^a: for baya. 

p. 47, 1. 31. ya:gi for ^a:gi. 

p. 49, last line, kunj for kunj'. 

p. 51, 1. 25. ^axi? a:jis for ^axi ^aijis. 

p. 54, fourth line, su:^ for su;y. 

p. 59, last line but six. tobaf for tobay. 

p. 62, 1. 16. do'ifain for dn'ifain. 

1. 17. yosfar for 'jnsfar. 

p. 65, 1. 17. id dona for id dona. 

p. 68, last line but five, is subhtixuJJ for is subh* tixuJJ ; i.e. two 
words, not one. 

p. 69, last line but five, izzaiji for izza:j‘. 
p. 70, last line, wayiif for wa:yif. 
p. 73, 1. 19. tsollah for tsoiiah. 
p. 74, 1. 3. soyott* /or soyott'. 

Last line but five, ii tarbijja for it tarbijja. 
p. 76, 1. 8. tamain for tamaim. 

1. 24. jibya^^bn xalt for jibya^bn* xalt. 
p. 77, 1. 16. tinyiti*! for tinyiti*!. 
p. 79, 1. 19. masaiyil for masai^il. 

p. 80, 1. 31. ri wajait for riwajait in one word ; and two lines 
lower, min nu for minnu in one word. 

Last line but four, iiii for illi. 
p. 81, 1. 7. yaijis for ^a:jis. 

Sixth line from bottom, yawsotuha for ^awsotuha. 

p. 82, 1. 17. j 110110*1 /o'" jitoffD'i. 

p. 84, 1. 1. ‘iama: for *iama:r. 

p. 89, 1. 16. jisto'ibDtna for jista'ibotna. 

p. 90, last line but six. Ihkum for lukum. 

p. 92, last line but six. il yaw'wila for il ^awwila. 

p. 93, 1. 2. madaytu for madagtu. 

1. 7. jitoyto^u for jitoytoyu. 

p. 94, last line but one. gaibu^lha for ga'bu Jha. 
p. 97, last line, walla'^jfibb' for walla^jjibb*. 
p. 98, 1. 6. burnettak for burnettak. 
p. 100, 1. 21. jitoila'iu /or jitofia'iu. 
p. 102, 1. 27. kull balad for kull* balad. 
p. 104, 1. 21. jsofli:/ for jsotti:/. 

1. 22. The same misprint, 
p. 105, 1. 16. yotjam /or ‘iotjam. 
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11. 23 and 32. min romodom for mir, etc. ; literally “ min ” but 
phonetically before r “ mir 
1. 32. fi Ya:xir far fi ?a:xir. 
p. 107, 1. 6. m^xoilis /or m’xoHis. 

1. 20. Y^bu:h for '‘abuih. 

Last line, ji^ti 11a: for ji^ti 11a:. 

p. 108, 1. 1. ifrid inni for ifrid inn'. 

p. 110, 1. 27. gosbin for gosbin. 

p. 122, 1. 15. inni for inn*. 

p. 123, 11. 20 and 24. soila for soHa. 

p. 124, 1. 12. Same as above ; and 1. 15, soito for soHa. 

1. 19. tsoili: for tsotti:. 

1. 23. mis sarD:ia for mis sarD:ia. 
p. 125, 1. 8. Dsha:h for osha:h. 

I. 21. ji Yaddim for jiYaddim in one word, 
p. 127, 1. 2. ma ^idru:/ for ma Yidru:/. 

II. 9 and 11. '’dssu for Ydssu. 

1. 19. rudd li for rudd* li. 

1. 24. la’a:hum for laYa:hum. 

Last line but three, wi^n xobbi for wi^nxobbi. 
p. 128, 1. 16. ashah for Dsha:h. 
p. 129, last line but six. inni for inn*, 
p. 130, 1. 7. garij for ga:ri. 

p. 139, 1. 19. jisoilu /or jisDltu and jisoili /or jisoHi. 
p. 140, 1. 23. sdHu for sottu. 
p. 142, 1, 1. ill /or illi. 

p. 143, 1. 22. ji'jni, probably misprint for ja'^ni, as below, p. 144, 
last line but four. 

p. 144, 1. 7. inn^i masrhijjhn for ^inn^il masi’hijji:n. 
p. 146, 1. 4. jihkum, probably misprint for juhkum as elsewhere 
printed. 

p. 148, last line but 6. '‘inni for ?inn*. 
p. 149, 1. 1. m gadla /or m^gadla. 

1. 5. li^innil for li ■’inn^il. 


G. E. Iles. 
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Gbammatik des Biblisch-Aramaischen. Von Hans Bauer und 
PoNTUS Leander. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle, Saale, 1927. 
pp. 380 + XV. 

Kurzgefasste Bibltsch-Aramaische Grammatik MIT Texten und 
Glossar. Von Hans Bauer und Pontus Leander. pp. 81. 
Halle, 1929. 

The sum total of Biblical Aramaic is contained in nine moderate 
sized chapters ; including the commonest words and particles and the 
most frequent repetitions, the number of words found in Biblical 
Aramaic cannot much exceed four thousand. With laudable thorough- 
ness, on the lines laid down in Brockelmarm’s Grundriss der vergleichen- 
den Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Messrs. Bauer and Leander 
have documented, analysed, and described the characteristics of the 
tiny literature found in their field of study. 

The authors rightly inveigh against the idea that the Jews who 
returned from the Exile had forgotten Hebrew and spoke only 
Aramaic ; but we think that they go too far when they assume that 
at the beginning of the Exile the greater part of the Judeans were 
bi-lingual, and that Aramaic superseded Hebrew as early as the time of 
Antiochus. Most scholars nowadays are disposed to date many of the 
later psalms in the Maccabean era. They were written in Hebrew and 
sung in Hebrew. It is more than probable that the analogy which the 
authors draw elsewhere (p. 2) between the dominion of Arabic and 
Aramaic in their several centuries holds good also in the domain of every 
day use. Thus every good Muslim who is able to read knows something 
about the classical language ; and, despite the existence of the 
Targums (whenever they may have been improvised or written down), 
every good Jew must have known not a little classical Hebrew. 

The authors’ claim, which they also make elsewhere, to have 
identified “ Canaanisms ” within the general body of Hebrew literature 
and within Biblical Aramaic, should not be accepted without searching 
examination, nor should the “ ursemitische ” forms be given more 
than a hypothetical importance. 

Another statement (p. 9) which should be regarded with grave 
suspicion is “ In der Perserzeit wird das Aramaische im ganzen noch 
einheitlich gewesen ”. It is all but impossible that Eastern and 
Western Aramaic can have been the same or similar as late as the 
Persian period. The great differences between them can only be ex- 
plained by independent growth through centuries of separate existence. 
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and though no literature of Eastern Aramaic is extant before the 
Christian era this does not indicate that so soon before its emergence 
it was identical with Western Aramaic. To draw yet another parallel 
from Arabic the same argument would prove that Arabic and Hebrew 
in the time of Ezekiel were identical “ im ganzen 

But these criticisms are of details which stand outside the main 
pmpose of the book, which is to furnish the student with a fully 
documented description of the characteristics of Biblical Aramaic. 
The great merit of this book is that the accidence and syntax of Biblical 
Aramaic are abundantly illustrated from the cognate literature of the 
Targums and the papyre. As an exhaustive analysis of the dialect 
employed in the Aramaic of the Old Testament, Bauer and Leander’s 
work is likely to remain unrivalled in its own sphere for many years to 
come. Whatever doubts may be entertained on the points we have 
criticized above, nothing can detract from the value of the authors’ 
searching examination and explanation of the forms and words of 
Biblical Aramaic. 

A. Guillaume. 


La Homa Lingvo. By W. E. Collinson. 96 pp. Berlin. 

This admirable little work by the Reader in Comparative Philology 
and Professor of German in the University of Liverpool deals briefly 
with the vast subject of Language. In smajl compass the author 
has contrived to present a very attractive account of his theme. 
The main divisions are ; language and thought, grammar and logic, 
learning to use the mechanism of speech, signs and symbols, physiology, 
phonetics, animal cries, infant language, language changes, separation 
and union, dialects and standard languages, foreign languages, 
language as characteristic of its speakers, structure and genealogy of 
languages, bibliography. In spite of the variety of its contents, 
it is not a mere catalogue, for it is full of human interest, while those 
who desire greater detail in particular subjects are referred to the larger 
books mentioned in the brief bibliography. 

On p. 90 it is stated that Romani is “ apparently derived from the 
Dard languages ”. The author is not an Indianist, and may therefore 
be referred to R. L. Turner’s monograph, especially the words “ all 
that can be said with certainty is that Romani belonged to the Central 
group ”. 
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The book is written in Esperanto, and is a striking tribute to the 
ability of that youthful hut sturdy language to adapt itself to science 
and literature. 

The author may feel legitimate satisfaction in having got so much 
material into so small a book, and yet having made it readable 
throughout. He never allows his reader to grow weary. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 



NOTES AND QUERIES 

THR NAME LAHNDI 

In the last number of the Bulletin Sir George Grierson has written 
a useful article on the regular method of forming linguistic names 
in Indian languages. I agree with most, but not all, of it ; thus the 
sentence “ it is he who writes Lahndl for Lahnda, the latter having been 
undisputed for over forty years”, contains, it seems to me, five mis- 
statements of fact. They do not however affect the position. 

It is always interesting to reflect on what one would expect words 
to be and to compare that with what they actually are. English, 
Urdu, Panjabi, and Hindi swarm with words which have rejected 
the line of regular development and adopted another. People’s 
attitude to such words varies with their temperament. Some describe 
them as “ atrocious examples of hybridism ” or ” false analogies ” 
or more briefly as “ impossible ”. Similarly many writers call changed 
words '■ corruptions ”. Others on the other hand find that in linguistic 
matters what is is much more interesting than what vas, and still 
more so than what should be. To these latter I attach myself ; in 
fact, if I may be permitted to employ two atrocious hybrids and one 
false analogy or impossible word. I venture to say that many of these 
words are very likable or even lovable, and are formed m exercise of the 
sovereign (sovran) right of every language to use whatever forms it 
prefers. 

Who would desire to change the name of the fourteenth century 
Muhammadan saint Ganj ul Tim (born in Delhi, 1306), or quarrel with 
the well-known Urdu words 'alaihmt and dramidt merely because they 
are not made after the pattern of .saiitldt ? 

So it is with Lahndi, a form which Europeans would not have 
expected, but which Indians like. When I first began to wTite about 
the language I found already existing a number of names to choose 
from, some Indian, some obviously English. Out of these I selected 
an Indian one, viz. Lahndi. It is not uncommon now. The last 
instance of it I noticed was in a degree thesis written by an Indian 
lecturer in an Indian University, a Panjabi who has not been in this 
country. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY 

Sir George Grierson’s statement in the last Bulletin, p. 961, that 
Colonel Lorimer and I were protagonists in a long discussion on d and 
t sounds in Sina is misleading. Colonel Lorimer and I have never 
written against each other on this or any other subject. During 
the last fifteen years I have owed to him two periods of quite excep- 
tional mental enjoyment and pleasure. The first was connected with 
his Pashto Syntax, and the second with our work on Sina. In 1917 
I finished a book on Sina. In 1924 he wrote an ad interim personal 
report of his investigations, following it up by an article in which 
the soimds were more carefully differentiated. I wrote two articles. 
We finally collaborated in a systematic phonetic account of Sina 
sounds {Bull., Vol. Ill, Pt. IV, p. 799). There are four t’a and two d’s 
in Sina, t, th, d, which are pure dentals, and 1, th, d, which very closely 
resemble the corresponding sounds in Urdu or Panjabi, and are 
commonly called cerebral. 

Sir George has missed the chief point of the objection to the name 
Brokpa. It is not merely that we do not use for a language the 
caste name of some who speak it. as Brahman! for Avadh! or 
Khattri for Panjabi. The graver objection is that DrasI and Dah 
Hanu which differ widely are given the same name, while the almost 
identical DrasI and GuresI are called by separate names, as if Avadh! 
and Southern Panjab! were named alike and Northern Panjab! other- 
wise. The correct thing is to give the same name to Dras! and 
Gures! as Sir George does in the last volume. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


•UMAR KHAYYAM AND A RELATIVE OF THE NIZAM AL-MULK 
The early account of ‘Umar Khayyam published in Vol. V, Part III 
of the Bulletin contains a reference to his visiting a certain vizier, 
namely the Shihab al-Islam “ ‘Abd al-Razzaq. .son of the great 
jurisconsult Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Al! ”. In the text as 
printed these names are followed by the words (•Uii (trans., 

ibn Akh Nazzam). But we should undoubtedly read instead either 
Cf- »Li2J (J— jV — “ nephew of the Nizam 

[al-Mulk] ”, since from other sources we know exactly who this 
vizier was. 

Notices of him are given by al-Bunduri (ed. Hout.sma). 267, Ibn 
al-Ath!r (Cairo ed.), x, 226, and Khwand-anilr (published by Schefer, 
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Siasset-Nameh, Supplement, 47), and a reference is made to him in the 
rdhnt al-sudur (Gibb Trust ed.), 167. He appears to have been called 
in full Abu’l-Mahasin ‘Abd al-Razzaq, the Shihab al-Islam, though 
al-Bundari gives his name as ‘Abd al-Dawwam and Kh wand-amir as 
‘Abd al-Raziq, and the rdJmt al-stidur gives his laqab as Shihab al-Din, 
He was a son of one of the Nizam al-Mulk’s two younger brothers, 
namely the elder, Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Ishaq — for 
whom see, e.g., al-Subki’s tabaqdt al-shdji‘iyyat al-kubrd, iii, 207, and 
the ta’rikh bayhaq, B.M. MS. Or. 3587, fol. 416. 

The Shihab spent his youth studying law, notably with the Imam 
al- Haramayn al-Juwayni, afterwards giVing fatwds and signing rulings. 
He also memorized a vast number of Traditions, and gained a reputa- 
tion as a theologian. But what stood him in better stead was his 
relationship to the N iza m al-Mulk. For it was certainly this that caused 
Sultan Sinjar in dhu’l-hijjah, 511 (March-April, 1118), to take him as 
vizier after the murder or execution (it is uncertain which) of his, 
the Shihab’s, first-cousin-onee-removed, the Nizam’s grandson the 
Sadr al-Din, who had then held the office eleven years, having 
succeeded his father, the Fakhr al-Mulk, in 500 (1106). Indeed Sinjar 
was so much attached to the Nizam’s family that for all but twenty 
years of his sixty-four years’ reign he kept some member of it as his 
vizier. 

The Shihab remained in office till his death (natural) in al-muJjarram, 
515 (March-April, 1121), at Sarakhs. Al-Bundari has it that his 
administration was of great advantage to the kingdom and that he 
duly cultivated such superior company as his training had taught him 
to appreciate. Khwand-amlr, on the other hand, maintains that the 
world went to his head, and that he took to drinking in the sultan’s 
assembly. 

I may note also that the words al-faqih al-ajall, applied to the 
Shihab’s father and translated “ the great jurisconsult ”, are not really 
descriptive but form his laqab, by which he is generally referred to. 

Harold Bowen. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF GENDER IN THE SEMITIC 
NUMER.\LS; A POSTSCRIPT 

Since wTiting my note on the above subject, which was published 
in Vol. V, Part III, of the Bulletin, I have learned that an exactly 
similar explanation of the peculiarity of the Semitic numerals was 
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put forward by Dr. David Kiinstlinger, first in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, x, pp. 212-16,. and subsequently in a pamphlet entitled Zur 
Theorie der Zahlwdrter in den semitischen Sprachen. Berlin, 1897. 
I hasten to give Dr. Kiinstlinger all due credit for priority in 
formulating his theory of the syntax of Semitic numerals. I mav add 
that before putting what I considered a new explanation before the 
public I had discussed my theory with a number of Semitic scholars. 
They, like myself, were not acquainted with Dr. Kiinstlinger's articles 
on the subject. It is to be regretted that the Hebrew grammars I 
have consulted did not even mention Dr. Kiinstlinger. I hope that this 
omission will be rectified in future grammars of Hebrew and other 
Semitic languages. I notice that Dr. Kiinstlinger. like myself, was 
indebted to ethnology for his explanation. In his case it was 
Burckhardt’s travel books which led him to formulate his new theory ; 
in my own it was Frazer’s Golden Bough. In ethnology we may perhaps 
find many a solution for obscure grammatical constructions not only 
in the Semitic, but in other families of languages. 

J. Leveen. 


THE TEXT OE S.\RV.\K.\X1).\’S TIK.iS.iBVASl A 
With reference to Professor Keith’s statement in BSOS., Vol. Y, 
Pt. I, pp. 27 ff.. that the Durghata referred to by Sarvananda in the 
Tikdsarvasva is the well-known Darghala-i rtti of Sarana-deva. it mav 
be pointed out that Sar\ananda clearly states in the same passage 
that Purusottama-deva is the author of the work in question : 
Pam.^ottama-derena garnnltgaxga durghate'sddhutram uktam. This 
passage has been quoted in full by Professor Keith himself, but he has 
apparently mis.sed or ignored the name of the author. The Purusottama- 
deva of Sarvananda's citation in this pa.s.sage is apparentlv the 
grammarian Puru.sottama-deva. But it is not known to us whether this 
Purusottama wrote a book on durghata also. But Ravamukuta 
(Dacca University ^ISS. No. 98.o). while explaining the same word 
gurrim. refers to one Unddi-rrtti by Purusottama : {gurviniti/unddi- 
rrttau Purusottamah). Purusottama-deva, however, is known to 
have written an Unddi-sillra-rrtti . which, as mentioned bv Aufrecht 
{Catalof/u.-i Catalogonini. vol. i. p. 63rt), ia quoted bv Ujjvala-datta. 
The purpose of Umdi and Durghata being similar, it mav be presumed 
that Sarvananda means, by Puru.wttama-derena . . . dnrghate, the 
Vnddi-vrtti of Purusottama. quoted by Rayamukida and Ujjvala- 
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datta. It may, further, be noted that Rayamukuta refers also to the 
Durghata-vrtti of Sarana-deva in connection with his comment on the 
word gurvim. It may also be added that while Sarana-deva in his 
Durghata apparently defends the sadkutm of the usage of gurvim, 
Purusottama-deva, as quoted by Sarvananda, appears to hold a 
contrary view. The reference, therefore, cannot presumably be to 
Sarana-deva ’s known work. 

S. C. Banerjee. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

We regret that in our last issue in the reviews of two books, The 
Documents of Iriki, translated and edited by K. Asakawa, and The 
Mimdhsa Nyaya Prakasa, translated by Franklin Edgerton, the name 
of the Oxford University Press as publishers in this country of the books 
concerned was omitted, and only that of the American publishers 
given. 
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The word “ Bat ” in Iranian 

By H. W. Bailey 
I 

A N important passage wliich has often ^ been treated, but not so 
far satisfactorily, is found on page 186 of the Iranian text of the 
Bundahisn,^ lines 11-12, 

m -D") -XjV «dl ^ -MXX) 1^ 

€ 33 ")^ ■*0015^ 

that is, but dev an ke-s pat Hindukdn paristend api-s vaxs pat an butihd 
mehmdn <i> cegon bdbasaf paristet : “ the demon But is that 
which they worship in India and in his images a spirit is resident 
which is worshipped as BoSasaf.” 


II 

Three of these words demand consideration. 

1. but But. With the discovery of Sogdian texts the history of the 
Indian word Buddha outside India was happily made clear, as 
Gauthiot had already recognized in Journal Asiatique, 1911, juillet— 
aout, p. 55 seq. The Sogdian form of the name pivty “ Buddha ” 
occurs passim in the Buddhist texts, beside the adjectival pu't’n’k 
( = butdnak) “of Buddha ”, In Sogdian Indo-Iranian voiced consonants 
bdg had initially become spirants jSSy, which required the use oi ptk 
for foreign words containing bdg. Hence the spelling pictg == But-. 
This is the identical form which is found in New Persian but j,o, 
in the sense of “ idol But the meaning of " Buddha ” is still clear 
in many passages of New Persian. Thus we read in Juvaini ® : va 
dar xddi but-parasti buSa ast va rasuU nazdlk i < u> x^n jiristdda 

* Cf. West, SBE.v, 111 ; Darm>-steter, SBE. iv, liii; Gray, Foundatiom of Iranian 
Religions, p. 203. 

* Ed. Anklesaria, Bomba3’, 1908. 

“ See Salemann apud Radloff, Kudalkv, Bilik, vol. i, introd., and Marquart, 
SBA W., 1912, 486 seq. 
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ast va toyindn rd ^vdsta, “In Khitai (Northern China) there was Buddha- 
worship, and the Khan sent an envoy to him (the Chinese Emperor), 
and asked for Toyins (Buddhist priests, — an Uigur and Mongo lian 
word) In Uigur occurs pvt, *but rather than *hud.^ In Pahlavi 
the word hvt ^ in the sense of “ image ” was recognized by all ; it 
was doubted that bvt also meant “ Buddha ”, since the intermediate 
forms were missing.® 

The Sogdian word pwty is a transcription * from an Indian dialect. 
But the word “ Buddha ” reached Central Asia also in another form 
from China. The pronunciation of Chinese ^ about the eighth century 
is given by the Tibetan spelling hbur, cf. JRAS., 1927, p. 296. The 
-r represents the final Chinese consonant developed from final -t. 
Sogdian has this word in a compound pwrsnk *bursang “ Buddha- 
sangha ”.® From Sogdian the word passed to Uigur bursang, and in 
the like form to Mongolian. The first part of Uigur (and, as a loan-word, 
Mongolian) bur^^an may be this same bur- “ Buddha ” (cf. Mironov, 
Kuchean Studies, p. 74). Then Uigur tangri bur^an is “ the divine 
Khan Buddha ”, but this meaning was not always fully recognized, 
so that in Manichsean Uigur texts burxan zrusc is the Bur;;^an 
Zoroaster ”. Japanese, on the other hand, borrowed the word 
with -t, Butu {Butsu). 

2. A considerable semantic development lies behind this 

word. In the Turfan manuscripts in Middle Iranian (MPT.) v\s 
*vdxs ‘ occurs often in a .sense which can be roughly rendered by 
■■ spirit ”. Both the singular v’^s and the plural v’xs’n are found — 

’yg pyd’g bid v’x$ 'y hvr’s’n vymnd ® 
aiy paiSdy bub va-xs e hvardsdn viinand 

“ Then appeared the Spirit of the Land of Khorasan.” 

^ F. W. K. Jluller. Vigioira [1], p, II. 

^ In Pahlavi v (vav) is used as a mater lectionis for u as well as it and o ; Jvr = 
dur “ far ”, = goa " ear ”, Icrnm = kaniin " deed ”. 

’ Foi “ Buddha ” on a Sas-anian coin see Herzfeld, Paikuli, p. 4.5, corrected Arch. 
Mitt,, i, 136, note 2. 

^ For Sanskrit in Sogdian transcription see Gauthiot, JA., 1911, jan -fevr 
p. 94. 

^ See Rosenberg, Bull. Acad. Sc. USSU., 1927, p. 1394. 

® This has always been the crux of this passage. 

’ For the alef compare JIPT. 'ry'm'n beside ’ry'mn " Aryaman ”, a loan-word from 
-Ivestan anyaman-, nom. sg. airyama, airyUmd. 

\ 

* vyynnd Pahl. A is probably * cl-mantii- to man- " dwell, remain ”, cf. NPers. 

Iiiiand ''formidable; cast down”, *iii-jantu- to gan- “strike”, MPT. znd-, Av. 
zantu- " tribe ” in MPT. zadbyd, Av. zantupaiti- to za/i- “ be born ”. 
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frystg’nvt f’y’nd v’xs’nvt r’myn’nd 
frestaydn-ot pdydnd vdxsdn-ot rdmenand 

“ May the Frestays {dyyeXoi or dnoaroXot) protect thee, may 
the vdxss give thee joy.” 

But in Sogdian, as Lentz has shown, ^ Christ. Sogd. v’xs, Manich. 
Sogd. v’A[s] correspond to MPT. sxvn in the sense of XSyos-^ 
It is therefore clear that we have here to do with a technical word 
from the Avestan (nom. sing.) vdxs and vdxs ® “ a spoken word ”, 
which is the meaning also of Sogd. (Buddh.) w’yL For this use of 
the nom. sing, we have a parallel in MPT. drvxs *druxs “ evil one ”, 
Av. (nom. sing.) druxs. The Pahlavi has drvc *druz. 

In Zoroastrian writings the word vaxs “ spirit ” is found in the 
Skand-gumanik Vicar, a Pazand text. 

In chapter xiii, 7, vaxs corresponds to the Hebrew HIT ^ 
paraphrase of the beginning of Genesis : — 

u vaxs i Yazah a^ar roS i g. d^ i sydh hame nyd^eB. 

“ And the spirit of God ever had desire upon the face of that 
black water.” 

In chapter xiv, 12, quoting also from Jewish Scripture, Is. 30, 28, 
u huzvg, cun dtaS i sozd 
u vaxs cun rod i ardvind 
“And his tongue like burning fire 
And his spirit like a rushing river.” 

The word is found also in another passage of the Iran. Bimd. in 
the “Chapter of Opposites”, p. 48, 1. 14-15: apdrlh devlk vaxs 6 
yazdih vaxs eegon devdn druzdn *ydtukdn mdzanlkdn o yazd haydn 
amahraspanddn “ and the other dewan spirits are opposed to the 
yazdian spirits, as devs, druzs, sorcerers, Mazanian demons to yazds, 
bays (gods), and Amahraspands.” 

The word vaxs is, therefore, assured for Pahlavi, beside the MPT. 
passages.^ 

3. bvfsp. In this we have clearly to recognize another word 
received by Pahlavi through Sogdian from India. It is the Sanskrit 
Bodhisattva. The usual Sogdian form in Buddhist texts is the exact 
transcription of the Sanskrit word, pivtystp *BodisatP‘', but a 

* " Die Stellung Jesu im Manichaismus,” p. 85, ABA 1926. 

* Cf. Pahl. i’x'Vr *vax-arar "prophet" = *vax'a-hara-. 

’ Bartholomae, .4/ It., 1334r-5. 

‘ See Salemann, ilanichaeische Studien, a.v. 
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developed form is foimd in the “ Sutra of Causes and Effects ” ^ pwlys^ 
*Bodisa^, 1. 284 ; pwtsfi *bod(i)sa^, 1. 555. The word passed hence 
to Uigur, which has piitystp *Bodisat^ in Buddhist texts,® but 
pvtysP *Bodisa^ or *Bodisaf in Manichaean texts.® From Uigur it 
passed to Mongolian pvtyst^, which became by wrong reading 
bodisung and hodisitg. In the Chinese the word became ^ 
(modern sah), which the Japanese read as Bosatu (Bosatsu) and 
the Uigurs as jtvs’r *bosar. 

Here, then, we have the source of Pahlavi bvt’sp in Manichaean 
texts. But it is equally the source of the Arabic hudmaf, 

and of the loasaph of the Western form of the legend of “ Barlaam 
and Joasaph 

It is certain, therefore, that the word “ Bodhisattva ” had reached 
Persia, independently of this Bundahisn passage. Probably the Arabic 
form with medial alLf budasaf is due to the Pahlavi which also has 
alef : bvt’sp BoSSsaf. 


Ill 

But it is clear from the context, which is an enumeration of the names 
of devs, mostly with Avestan names, that the bvi of this Bimdahisn 
passage is intended to represent the Buiti of the Avesta. Here Buiti 
occurs three times,® each time as nom. sing, in this form Buiti, which 
indicates either an insufficient understanding of an inflected language, 
or perhaps more probably a foreign word. It is important to remember 
that the Avestan alphabet is derived from an Aramaic alphabet, 
in which, as in Pahlavi, the three letters, alef, vav, and yod, served 
as Matres lectionis: Avestan > (m) and ^ (u) are representatives of 

vav. Geldner ® noticed that the manuscripts were undecided in the 
use of > and The result is that, in Avestan texts, transcribed u 
and u may both stand for original Indo-Iranian w or m ; cf. una- 
and una-. Graphically may correspond to an etymological 

* Ed. Gauthiot and Pelliot, ie Sutra des causes et des effets, 1926. 

* F. W. K. Muller, Uigurica [I], p. 17 et passim. 

* Von Le Coq, " Ein christl. u. ein manich. MSfragment,” ,4^,4 W., 1909, 
p. 1202 seg. 

* Von Le Coq, loc. cit. Cf. Christensen, Les types du premier homme et du 
premier roi, p. 206. 

* Videvdat, 19, 1, 2, 43. 

* K. Geldner, Avesta, Prolegomena L, col. 2. 
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*buti- or *buti. Decision in such cases can only be obtained from 
New Iranian dialects ^ (or Middle Iranian in the early Arabic writers) 
in comparison with Sanskrit. Here the NPers. hut is decisive for 
which is identical with Sogdian pivty.^ This conclusion agrees 
with the date of the Videvdat passages, which, as Herzfeld® has shown, 
is about the middle of the second century b.c. In substance 
Darmesteter * was right, though his details can now be corrected, in 
recognizing “ Buddha ” here. 

1 Sakan (in a fully vocalized Indian alphabet) does not help in this particular case, 
since Buddha and Bodhisattva are simply transcribed from Sanskrit. 

* The final -i of the Avestan Buili probably betrays its Eastern Iranian origin. 

“ Archasohgische Mitteilungen aus Iran, i, 79, note 1 ; 136, note 2. 

* Zend-Avesta (1893), 3, xlviii, cf. 2, 259. 




Pramnai 

By L. D. Barnett 

I 

TN the course of a description of India Strabo makes the following 
statement, apparently drawn from a source other than the 
Memoirs of Megasthenes (Geogr. xv, C. 719) : ^i\oa6<j)ovs re rot? 
Bpaxf^o.aiv dvTtSiaipovvTai IJpdpvas, iptariKovs rivas Kal iXeyKTiKov^. 
Tovs §€ Bpaypidvas <f)vaLo\oyiav Kal darpovoplav daKcty, yeXcopevovs 
vTT €Kelvu)v (t)s dXa^ovas Kal dvoryrovs, “ they mention as philo- 
sophers in opposition to the Brahmans the Prmmwi, who are 
addicted to wrangling and refutation ; and [they say] the Brahmans 
study natural science and astronomy, but are derided by the others 
[i.e. the Pramnai] as impostors and fools.” 

In the Cambridge History of India, vol. i, p. 421, Mr. E. R. Bevan 
remarks on the word Pramnai : “ This should not be emended to 
Sramnai, as was once done, on the supposition that it represented 
gramana. The people intended are undoubtedly the pramdnilcas, 
the followers of the various philosophical systems, each of which has 
its own view as to what constitutes pramana, a ‘ means of right 
knowledge ’. These philosophers are, as a rule, orthodox Brahmans, 
but they view with contempt those Brahmans who put their trust in 
Vedic ceremonies.” With all respect to Mr. Bevan, however, I submit 
that his interpretation is wholly wrong. Firstly, the word prdmdnika 
is palseographically too unlike pramnai. Secondly, the Vedic Brahmans 
also have their pramdrias. Thirdly, prdtnanika will not bear the meaning 
which he assigns to it : it means “ having authority, authentic, 
credible (of things), trustworthy (of pemons) ”, and cannot be used to 
distinguish their opponents from the Brahmans. Fourthly, the idea 
that Strabo refers to an opposition between Vedic ritualists and non- 
Vedic Brahmans is fanciful and improbable, for Strabo’s informant 
says nothing about ritualism, and Vedic ritualists also studied “ natural 
science ” and “ astronomy ” — of sorts. His mention of (f)V(noXoyia, 
however, makes it probable that under the term “ Brahman ” he 
included both Vedic ritualists and Aupanisadas. 

The view that by IJpdpvas are denoted the sectarian opponents 
of the Brahmans has thus everything in its favour. But that the word 
sramana underlies the corruption irpdpvas is not so certain. The 
question suggests itself whether Strabo’s informant would have used 
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the Sanskrit form karnana or the Prakrit samarm. True, the 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra Edicts of Asoka write sramana-, and that 
of Girnar has sramana - ; but Megasthenes (Strabo, xv, C. 711) 
reproduces the word as sarmanes. Hence, if Strabo’s source used the 
word sramana, it is unlikely that a Greek would have transliterated 
it as apayiavai, and still more unlikely that he would have written 
apdfLvai. And a corruption of a to tt, though possible, is not very 
obvious. On the other hand, if the word intended was samarta, it is 
even more difficult to account for the supposed change of aaftdvas 
to TTpapvas. 

Rejecting therefore all these attempts to solve the problem, 
I would suggest that in npapiva^ is concealed some form of prdjna, 
“ the clever men Who were these, and why were they so styled ? 

II 

The Brahman of the Upanisads was essentially a mystic. With 
rapt and eager enthusiasm he sought the intuitive vision of the cosmic 
Unity, in the radiance and joy of which all thoughts of earthly things 
vanished, and by the fire of which all bonds fettering his soul to the 
cycle of births were burned up. He cared, he laboured for nothing 
else. Rules of conduct interested him little, if at all ; he left them for 
those of his ascetic brethren who belonged to the hermit orders. 

In almost direct opposition to these passionate pilgrims, as well as 
to their ritualistic brethren, there arose early a number of sectaries, 
mostly of non-brahmanic birth, who for the most part crystallised 
out in course of time into the schools of Jainism and Buddhism. 
Like the Brahmans, they sought emancipation from suffering and 
rebirth ; but they sought it by other ways and in another spirit. Thev 
had no taste for rapt visions of the Absolute. Their imagination 
was narrow and realistic, their aims essentially practical. They 
endeavoured by means of a carefully disciplined and studiously harm- 
less life to attain to prajnd, practical cleverness, skill in grasping the 
principles of their crude creed, and in adjusting their conduct to its 
Procrustean demands.^ They were thus, in antithesis to the 

' “ The prominent characteristic of the Arhat is Wisdom, Prajfia. It is by 
Wisdom that he crosses the ocean of existence ” (Kern, Mamid of Indian Buddhism 
p. 61). The Pali Text Soc. Diet., s.v.. defines yam, a (i.e. pmjhd) as " intelligencJ 
oompn-sing all the higher faculties of cognition ", and points out that " as It it 

comprises the highest and last stage a.s third division in the standard ‘ Code of 
Religious Practice ’ which leads to Arahantship or Final Emancipation ” It is 
hence extremely common, both in the popular and the technical senses The Jain 
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Aupanisada enthusiasts, “ skilful,” “ practically clever ” (prajna), 
“ men of skill ” ('pmjna) ; and they rejoiced in the title, glorying in 
the possession of a wisdom ensuring to them a salvation which they 
denied to their opponents, the Vedic ritualists and the Aupanisada 
mysticsd 

To many, perhaps most, of the Brahmans the words prajnd, 
prajna, and even the verb pra-jnd-, became distasteful, being so often 
used to denote an intellectual and moral attitude wholly repugnant 
to them ; and perhaps this dislike was strengthened by the fact that 
popular language invested prajnd with the sinister meaning of 
“ trick ”, “ device,” even among the Buddhists themselves.® This 
feeling is curiously reflected in their literature. Prajnd and its cognates 
are occasionally, but not frequently, used in the Brahmanas in the 
sense of ordinary human intelligence applied to practical purposes. 
The older Aupanisadas made some sporadic attempts to use prajnd, 
prajndna, and prajM to express the ideas of pure spirit or mystic 
vision ; but, with the exception of the author or authors of Kaus., 
they soon desisted from them ; and in some cases they definitely 
applied prajnd and prajndna to denote an inferior sort of intelligence. 
From this position it was an easy step for the early Advaitins in 
framing their system to give the epithet prajna to the soul as bound by 
limitations of individuality and materiality. On the other hand, the 
school represented by Kaus. boldly applied these terms to all the 
highest conceptions of spirituality, tacitly asserting thereby that the 


scriptures use 'panrid in very similar meanings ; cf. Uttar, xxiii, 25, panna samikkhae 
dhamma-tattarfi tatta-vinicchiyam “ wisdom perceives the verity of the Law determined 
in verity" (cf. the scholastic deff. in Abhidhana-rajendra s.v.), Uttar, ii, 32, adi^d 
thdvae pannam "let him cheerfully confirm himself in wisdom", and xxiii, 28, 34, 
etc. See also note 1 below. 

^ For the simple adj. paiina only two examples are quoted by the Pali Text 
Soc. Diet., viz. Dhp. 208 (where it is glossed by the Atthakatha as lohiyaAokuttara- 
pTrhhdya sampanna^ "versed in both secular and transcendentaWisdom ”) and 375. 
But it is very common in compounds, of which the Diet, quotes 54 examples ; most 
of these are possessive compounds, and so should properly come under the heading 
panna. In the Jain scriptures the simple adj. panna is often applied to sages, from 
Tlrtharnkaras downwards, e.g. Suyagad. I, vi, 4 (of a kevala-jndni : tasdyajethdvard 
ji ya pdijid se niccdniccehi samikkha panne dive va dhammam samiyani uddh^i)^ and 15 ; 
Than. V, 3; Uttar. I, 28; XV, 2, 215; in composition also it is common, e.g. the 
possessive compounds mahd-p° (Uttar. V, 1 ; XXII, 15, 18, etc.), visuddha-p^ (ib. 
VIII, 20), njju-p° (ib. XXIII, 26), dm-p"^ (Suyagad. I, vi, 7 ; xW, 4), jaga-bkui-p° 
(ib. I, vi, 15). which strictly should be classified under the heading pannd ; cf. also 
pannavam (Uttar. VIT, 13). Both Jainsand Buddhistsare peculiarly fond of the causal 
stem of pra-jnd- and its derivatives, e.g. pannapeti, pahhatii, pannatta, pannava^. 

® Cf. Kern, ut sup., p. 127, n. 3. 
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sectaries’ interpretation of them was false, and perhaps endeavouring 
to win more general favour for their own conceptions of spirit by using 
to denote it the popular terms understood in a higher sense. ^ 

The general feeling of the Anpanisadas is reflected in the 
Bhagavad-gitd, II, 11, a passage usually misunderstood. Arjima, 
horrified at the prospect of having to slay in battle many kinsmen and 
friends, dwells feelingly on the guilt of such bloodshed, and refuses 
to fight. Krsna replies, asdcydn anva&ocas tvam prajndvdddms tu 
bhdsase, “ they for whom you have lamented need no lament, and 
indeed (tu) what you say is the talk of common-place wisdom ” ® : 
the soldier’s duty is to smite the bodies of his opponents, but their 
immortal souls he cannot harm, and therefore no guilt attaches to him, 
whatever may be said by shortsighted conventional moralists like 
Jains and Buddhists, who preach on the text “ thou shalt not slay ”, 
without understanding the higher law ® 

' In the older Upani?ads (Brh., Ch., Taitt., Ait., Kau?., Kena, Katha, Ila., 
Mand., Mund.. Pras.. Svet., and Mait.) the subst. prajna at first sight would seem 
to be common ; but most of the examples are in Kau§., in which it is remarkably 
frequent (alone nineteen tirccs ; in composition, prajindlman nine times, prajndpeta 
once, prajna-mdtra once, adhiprajnatn once). Elsewhere it is rare ; four times it 
denotes the Cosmic Idea (Ait. V, 3; Brh. IV. i, 2; Svet. IV, 18; and in comp. 
prajna-rtetra. Ait. V. 3), twice it means vaguely the wisdom which the sage should 
acquire (Brh. IV, iv, 21 : Pras. II. 13). and once it is characteristically used in the 
comp. Mrl-prajiid. "having only a woman’s intelligence", contemptuously con- 
trasted with the knowledge of Brahma-lore (Brh. IV, v, 1). Prajndna occurs seven 
times, viz. Ait. V. 2, 3 ; Mait. VI, 31 ; Katha II, 24. and in comp, as pr°-ghana, 
Brh. I\ , V. 13 ; Mand. 5, 7 ; in Ait. and Mait. it denotes a minor category, in Katha 
it is significantly applied to the inferior wisdom which will not enable the man of 
restless soul to win the divine gnosis ; in Brh. and Mand., however, pr°-ghana is 
applied to Brahma. The adj. prajfia means merely " conscious ", occurring in Ait. 
V, 4 (of utman) and Mand. 7, with the abstract ^uhs-t. prajhata in Brh. IV, i, 2 ; prajna 
is used in the same sense in Brh. IV. iii. 21, 25 (of atman). Mait. VII, 6 (of atman), 
but signifies the third state of consciousness in Mand. 5, 11, and a wise man in Katha, 
III, 13. The verb pra-jiid- appears in about twenty-six passages, but of these 
twenty-one are in Kaus. 

" In the Kashmir recension the line reads : asocyan anusdeams tvam prajnavan 
ndbhibhdsase (see F. O. Schrader, The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavadgitd, p. 25). 
With the utmost respect I differ in regard to this line from Professor Schrader ; 
it seems to me to be one of the cases where Kashmir has altered the old reading 
preserved in the vulgate because of its difficulty. The latter was the only one known 
to the author of the MOksa-dharma (XVII, 19, prajud-prdsddam druhya, etc.), and 
is thus older than any manuscript evidence to the contrary. The lectio difficilior, 
as usual, is to be preferred. 

= On the other hand, the author ofMbli. XII, xi.x. after depicting in lively terms 
the wrangling heretics who paraded their irreligious arguments in the assemblies 
(vv. 23—4), contrasts them with the true sages, who are prajhdn. etc. (v. 25). Is he 
moved by the same motive as the author of Kau?. I'p., or is he merely "using the 
word without special point, as e.g. mahdprdjha is used in III, liv, 14 ? 
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We see then that, ■while the older Aupanisadas apply to themselves 
the term frSjna very rarely indeed — in fact, only once in the earlier 
Upanisads,^ — their sectarian opponents designated themselves as such 
very frequently, and with definitive intention ; and we may thence 
conclude that in the centuries before the Christian era jrrdjna might 
well have denoted the sectaries, as opposed to Aupanisada Brahmans, 
and to Brahmans generally. This inference is strongly confirmed, 
perhaps indeed finally proved, by the passage Bhagavad-g°. XVIT, 14, 
which commends among other practices reverence to gods, Brahmans, 
(dvijas), elders (gurus), and prajnas, who must be sectarian teachers. 
Here we have a fairly close parallel to Asoka’s teaching, which enjoins 
“ due behaviour to kinsfolk, due beha-viour to Brahmans and sramanas, 
obedience to parents, obedience to elders ” ^ : the Gita’s dvija : prajria 
corresponds to Asoka’s braJimana : sramana. It is the same antithesis 
as that described in Brh. IV, v, 1, between Maitreyi, who “ knew the 
lore of Brahma ”, brahma-vadim, and Katyayani, who “ had but a 
woman’s understanding ”, strt-prajna. 


Ill 

If then Strabo’s source used the word prdjna, how was it spelt in 
Greek ? 

The I.E. palatal g normally became in the Indo-Aryan languages 
j. In tadbhavas the compound gn in the Prakrits became nn, nn, or jj 
(Pischel, § 276). In tatsamas, however, gn is represented in modern 
Northern speech by gy, in the West by dn, and in the South by gn or 
n ; in all cases the nasal preserved the g from passing into j. Strabo’s 
informant therefore might have transliterated prdjnah accurately 
enough as npayvai or irpdyvai,. But the dialects of the North or 
North-West with which the Greeks came into contact were strongly 
influenced by Dardic or “ PaisacI ” phonetics, which changed voiced 


* This passage (Katha III, 13) is Yogic, and hardly fits the context. Yoga is 
not a part o£ the spiritual outfit of the Aupanisada, though I am not prepared to 
assert with Kai Bahadur B. P. Chanda (Survival of Prehist. Civilisation of the Indus 
Valley, p. 29) that it is of foreign and non-Brahmanic origin. 

^ E.g. Bhauli : ndtisu sampatipati [sajmana-barybhanesu saippatipati matd-pitu- 
sususd vudha-sususd. In Mahabh., Sabha-p. V, 100 (Kaccij jndtin gurun irddhan 
devatds tdpasdn api \ caitydms ca ijksdn kalydndn brdhmandms ca namasyasi) the 
same list is given with the difference that for sramatjtas is substituted a more genera! 
term for ascetics, and the caitya-treee are added. 
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into surd consonants (c.g. 2jO(I>vt7js ~ Subhuti, = 

Subhagasena, SavSpoKOTTos = Candragutta or Candragupta) ; and 
hence it is most probable that the word was written -npaKvai or npaKvai, 
and that Strabo’s text should be corrected to npaKvas. In Greek 
minuscules k and p are often almost indistinguishable, and confusions 
between them are notoriously frequent. 



Asoka et la Magadhi 

Par Jules Bloch 

I 

"I^ANS toutes les inscriptions d’ Asoka recueillies sur la cote orientale 
et dans le bassin du Gange, I’equivalence ; As. -e = skr. -ah 
est constante et doit s’interpreter phonetiquement. C’est le cas pour 
les nominatifs singuliers thematiques masculins comme devanampiye, 
et accessoirement pour I’ancien neutre ddne ; dans les themes en -n- 
on a nom. pi. Idjdtie, gen. sg. piyadasine Idjine ; dans les themes en 
-r-, nom. pi. natdle ^ ; dans les pronoms, ne, ve ; il faut ajouter -te 
adverbial exprimant I’origine dans mukhale, Talchasildte, mamate (cf. 
Woolner, I, p. xxvi ; le verbe kaleti n’a bien entendu rien a faire ici). 

La finale -o n’est pas inconnue a la langue ; on la trouve dans la 
negation no et dans kho, oil il s’agit de groupes vocaliques a u ancien 
(na u, khalu), et dans I’exclamation aho (dans ahodhainrnaghose, v. 
Lavallee-Poussin, Bull. Ac. R. dc Belgique, 1922, p. 515), qui rappelle 
hamgho de la vieille magadhi des drames bouddhiques, skr. hamho. 
Chose plus etonnante, on rencontre d’une part a Dhauli et Jaugaija, 
de I’autre a Kalsi, des formes a -o oil I’on attendrait -e. Senart en avait 
deja fait la remarque (II, p. 437), mais n’avait rien ose decider sur ce 
point. Il pent paraitre imprudent en effet de pretendre en rien tirer, 
puisque ces inconsequences sont particulieres aux edits sur rocher, ou 
Ton connait par ailleurs des melanges inverses, notamment a 
Mansehra. A vrai dire, meme les lectures ne sont pas toutes sures : 
yaso (ou yaso) releve a Kalsi, Dhauli et Jaugada dans I’edit X se lit 
fort, mal sur les facsimiles de Hultzsch ; il se devine tout au plus une fois 
a Dhauli ; meme le pi yaso “ deutlich erkennbar ” de Biihler a Kalsi, 
ZDMG., XXXVII, p. 574, est discutable ; personne n’ose garantir, 
et pour cause, abakajaniyo de Kalsi, IX, 24 (cf. Biihler, ib., p. 429). 
Quant a seto isole qui suit le VI' edit de Dhauli, il n’appartient pas a 
la serie des edits : Biihler j relevait un s de type Gupta (ASSI., I, 
p. 119, n. 32). Kestent, d’abord Kalsi, II, 4, SatiyapiUo et Kehhpi.Uo, 
le premier au moins tout a fait sur : on n’ose tirer parti du fait que ce 
sont des noms propres, d’autant que Jaugada a precisement Satiyapute ; 
en tout cas ce sont des formes isolees. Ensuite vient Idjdno, probable 
a la ligne suivante de Kalsi : s’il a vraiment ete ecrit, on n’hesitera 

^ De meme sur le reliquaire de Piprawa : nom. salilanidhane, gen. bhagavate. 
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pas a y voir une faute. Mais il y a encore un mot, qui se trouve en 
plusieurs endroits, dont la lecture ne fait guere de doute {*tate en tout 
cas y est impossible), et pour lequel il n’y a pas d’autre forme attestee, 
c’est tato ; — 

IX, 26, tato Miayesam ladhe hoti “ il en resulte un benefice double”; 

XIII, 35, tato jMcJid “ apres cela ” ; 

XIII, 35, tato gulumatatale “ plus penible que cela ” ; 

XIII, 39 tato sate bhdge '' de cela (de cette foule) la centieme partie”. 

Aucune autre inscription orientale ne doime les textes corres- 
pondants ; mais les exemples sont assez nombreux pour que la 
forme soit sure. 

Sa presence n’admet, semble-t-il, que deux explications : ou bien 
il s’agit d’un emprunt au Sanskrit (I’emprunt a un dialecte occidental 
du moyen-indien est tout-a-fait invraisemblable) ; ou la forme est 
indigene malgre sou irregularite. 

La premiere hj-pothese parait d’abord la plus simple et la plus 
naturelle ; on trouve en ellet cbez Asoka une autre forme pronominale 
archaique, akasma (dans le edit s^pare) ; mais celle-ci est employee 
avec un sens technique precis — ce qui se reconnait a la difl5cult4 
qu’on trouve a la traduire — et appartient a la langue du droit ; elle 
a fourni au Sanskrit un adjectif derive, akasmika- “ accidentel 
On n’en saurait dire autant de tato, surtout employe de fa 9 on aussi 
courante qu’on le voit dans les formes citees. Il faut done considerer 
tato comme ime forme locale ancienne. Autant dire que le phoneme 
note -e chez Asoka est issu d’un son de la serie -o, le meme que nous 
connaissons par le Sanskrit. Ce qui a permis a tato d’echapper a 
I’ev’olution normale dans la langue d’Asoka est qu’il faisait necessaire- 
nient groupe avec le mot suivant ; il a ete isole de la declinaison ; 
aussi bien le suffixe n’y a-t-il plus exactement le sens de -te employe 
librement pour former des ablatifs d’origine ou des adverbes comme 
kute ^ ; tato a pris rang parmi les mots accessoires comme no et kho. 

Si -o est la forme ancienne de -e, on s’explique du meme coup la 
presence chez Asoka de composes comme mano-atileke Sep. I., Dh. 16, 
J. 8 — si du moins on adopte les lectures de Hultzsch — et en tout cas 
de vago-niakVakdnam Delbi-Topra, VII, 29, mot de lecture certaine, 
de sens clair, de contexte correct, enfin d’aspect relativement populaire. 
L’ancienne finale a ete protegee par la composition comme par la 
proclise. 

> Dans le ITe edit sur pilicru, am Ur re.ste ob,cur malgre les efforts des traducteurs. 
— Au debut du XIII® edit de Kalsi, “ de lii ” est exprime par tapkd. 
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II faut done se garder de mettre en rapport le double traitement 
de *az en Sanskrit (-e- interieur, -o final) avec I’opposition dialectale 
de -0 et -e finaux en moyen indien. L’histoire doit se resumer ainsi ; 
en Sanskrit, *az devient -e- a I’interieur du niot,i -o en position 
finale. Get -o final est des le debut distinct de o issu de au 
(cf. mana-rhga - : gav-isti- ; en vedique -o final issu de au est en 
general pragrbya, -o issu de -as ne Test pas) ; en moyen indien, il 
acbeve de se desarrondir dans les dialectes orientaux et s’y note -e.^ 

II 

On sait que le drame classique comporte a cote du Sanskrit plusieurs 
dialectes moyen-indiens ; I’un d’entre eux, la magadhi, a trois princi- 
paux caracteres phonetiques dont deux sent ceux-la meme qui 
distinguent la langue d’Asoka, le roi de Pataliputra, le priyadasi lajd 
magadhe (Calc.-Bairat, ed. Hultzsch, p. 172, n. 7) ; a savoir, I pour r 
et -e final pour skr. -ah (phenomenes du reste independants : voyez 
p. ex. a Brahmagiri et Siddapur Suvamnagirlte). La troisieme 
caract4ristique, la sififiante palatale, se retrouve dans la courte 
inscription de Sutanuka, sur les sceaux du Magadha, quelquefois 
chez Asoka lui-m§me (Hultzsch, p. Ixxii et xi), mais dans des conditions 
qui font se demander s’il ne s’agit pas sur ce point moins de 
phonetique que d’orthographe. 

Quoi qu’il en soit de ce detail, il y a entre la magadhi des drames 
et la langue d’Asoka ime difference importante, sur laquelle on n’a 
pas assez insiste : e’est que -e final n’est plus dans la magadhi 
dramatique le substitut normal de tout -ah Sanskrit ; il y est reserve 
au nominatif singulier des noms thematiques. Il sufifit d’ouvrir les 
textes pour en etre frappe ; et Ton verra en parcourant le livre de 
Pischel que les grammairiens indigenes ne donnent aucune forme 
propre a la magadhi pour les autres desinences nominales et pour la 
1* personne du pluriel des verbes ; par exemple piittddo, aggino sont 
de la saurasenl toute pure ; iuversement ne “ nous ” est maharastrl. 
On remarquera du reste que ces formes ambigues sont employees 
avec beaucoup de discretion par les auteurs dans les passages, rares 


> RV. I, 34, o. s&re duhitd ; si sftre est un genitif — ce que conteste Oldenberg, 
BgVeda Koten, I, p. 36 s. — , on ne pent guere en comprendre la finale que comme 
resultant d'uu traitement interieur de groupe ; cf. Meillet, IX, 374. 

* Faut-il deja reconnaitre une trace de la tendance qui a mene -o issu de -as 
jusqu’a -e dans certaines notations vediques oil il se decompose comme -e en -ay, 
et non en -av dans le sandhi ? V. Oldenberg, Hymnen dss Bgveda, p. 457 ; 
cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gr., I, p. 338 ; Stchoupak, 2ISL. XXI, p. 15. 
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eux-memes, ou ils se servent de la magadhi. En outre, ce n’est certaine- 
ment pas un hasard que dans la scene du pecheur de Sakuntala, les 
desinences en -o se rencontrent exclusivement dans des mots 
caracterisra comme magadhi par d’autres moyens, a la seule exception 
de ido, mot accessoire comme le tato d’Asoka : Iddno (rajdnah) a I 
magadhi, sdmino (srdminah) a s ; mascabandhano {matsya-) et 
mascalisattuno contiennent la meme sifflante, et dans le second de ces 
mots le s- et^maologique du deuxieme terme redouble I’effet ; c’est 
encore s qui maintient dans la couleur demandee Ichandaso, sulddo 
qui sont les derniers exemples de cette scene. 

Dans Tardhamagadhl du canon jaina egalement on trouve -e 
presque exclusivement au nominatif singulier. Les adverbes comme 
jmre, ahe, cites par Pischel § 345, de meme que les adverbes corre- 
spondants du pali, se rangent avec les locatifs ; ne (skr. nah) va avec 
me, amhe, etc. ; nom. pi. lahave avec savve, etc. II reste que suivant les 
textes, tatah parait represente tantot par tao, tantot par tae ; exx. 
cbez Pischel, § 16, 518). 

La contradiction qui nous occupe ne comporte pas d’explication 
phonetique. On n’ose recu.ser a la fois deux series de textes aussi 
independantes ; cependant il faut bien rappeler qu’on se trouve ici en 
presence de traditions litteraires, vieilles de plu.sieurs siecles d^ja 
quand les oeuvres ont eto redigees.^ En ce qui concerne les textes 
jainas, on a deja suppose qudls portent la trace d’accommodations 
aux parlers occidentaux ; les nominatifs en -e sont-ils ce qui 
reste d’un usage beaucoup plus etendu a Torigine ? ^ Pour la magadhi 
dramatique, une observation s’impo.sc : quand la litterature fait appel 
aux dialectes, il est normal qu’elle en choisisse certains traits 
caracteristiques, n^ais peu nombreux ; car la reprodtiction complete 
rendrait les oeuvres inintelligibles. 

Cette limitation de -e final a une seule forme, quelle qu’en soit 
I’explication exacte, n’a pas ete sans consequence pour I’aspect 

* Les premieres lecture.s <le I'in'Cription d’llcliodore a Ee.snagar auraient pu 
faire croire a un temoignago epigraphaiue de la meme repartition des desinences. 
Elies donnaient en effet : giirwliKlhinjf aynm knrite . . . sala^snm rai'io. Mais M. 
Sukthankar a montre (Annals nf the Hhandarkar Inst., I, p. 60) que kdrilo est sur 
et que dhr ije est des lors une faute aisement explicable. Ainsi I’inscription devient 
tout a fait parallelu a celle de Gotam(I)puta sur un pilier semblable trouve au meme 
endroit (R. R. Chand, Archmdogy and Vai.shiiara tradition, Mem. Arch. Survey of 
India, o, p. Lai). 

2 En tout cas un d'-t.nl releve par l'i-eh?l ji.'Ui semble-ait prouver que eet -e, 
comme celui d’A'oka. renionte a un ancien -n: le nom. sing, en -o. normal dans 
les vers, est nec -ssaire au-si en prose devant ira. comme si Ton avait conserve la 
forme ancienne pour eviter le conflit entre voyelles paiatales. 
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linguistique du drame Sanskrit. La deformation systematique de 
la liquide et de la sifflante ne faisaient pas obstacle a la comprehension ; 
le discours en magadhi ne presentait qu’une vraie irregularite, cette 
desinence en -e, a la fois fort repandue et tres limitee. L’ensemble 
restait done caracterise phonetiquement, mais au point de vue 
grammatical, tres proche de la sauraseni qui fait le fond du drame ; et 
e’est du reste ce que les grammairiens indigenes ont reconnu. 

Ce que Gawrohski a dit des petits dialectes {KZ., XLIV, p. 247 s.) 
est done vrai de celui-la egalement ; en sorte que le dialogue ne com- 
porte en realite que deux langues : le Sanskrit et la sauraseni (cf. 
S. Levi, Theatre indien, p. 332). Considere ainsi, le drame indien 
parait beaucoup moins etrange que si Ton y voit ime marqueterie de 
dialectes heteroclites, d’importance egale, reproduisant des langues 
reellement distinctes, et dont la plupart seraient restes incompre- 
hensibles a I’auditeur inexpert. Surtout a I’origine, la difference entre 
le Sanskrit et la sauraseni elle-meme ne devait etre que celle de la 
langue polie et de la langue usuelle ou familiere. L’introduction, 
rare du reste, de la maharastri s’explique non par le besoin de 
reproduire la variete linguistique de la societe indienne, mais parce 
que e’etait la langue du genre lyrique. En ce qui concerne la magadhi, 
le probleme revient a savoir pourquoi, en attribuant a certains per- 
sonnages parlant &uraseni quelques caracteristiques traditionnelles 
d’une langue orientale, on a voulu les ridiculiser ; car ces personnages 
sont des gens de peu a I’epoque classique, et e’est deja le dusfa dans 
le drame bouddhique edite par M. Liiders. 
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Corrections of Eggeliag*s Translation of the 

A 

Satapathabrahmana 

By W. Calaud 

A S the Satapatha^nahmaYiM is, among Western scholars, Sanskritists 
as well as non-Sanskritists, the most popular and best-known 
of the Brahmanas, it may be of use to publish a list of corrections of 
Eggeling’s translation in the Sacred Books of the East, vols. xii, xxvi, 
xli, xliii, and xliv. For previously proposed corrections the reader 
may be referred to the Vienna Oriental Journal (W.Z.K.M., vols. xxiii 
and xxvi) and the German Oriental Journal (Z.D.M.G., vol. Ixxii). 
The accents in the citations have been neglected, except when they 
are required for understanding the text. 

I, 1, 2, 8 ; uto pdtryai grhmnti “ Some do, indeed, take it from a 
(wooden) jar ”. The translation might infer that the author of the 
Brahmana here, as he does so often, polemizes against the Adhvaryus 
of the Black Yajurveda, but the translation should run rather : 
“ They take it also from a (wooden) jar.” 

I, 2, 1, 22 ; mahindm payo ’siti mahya iti ha vd etdsdm eke iidma 
yad gavdm “ For ‘ the great ones ’ some (take to be) a name of the 
cows ”. But Weber himself (vol. i, page 134) had emended eke into 
ekam, and that this is right, is proved by iii, 1, 3, 9. So correct : “ For 
‘ the great ones ’ is one name of the cows.” 

I, 4, 1, 2 ; tat etat purastdn mithunam prajananam kriyate 
sdmidhenlndm “ A productive union of the samidhenis is thereby 
effected at the outset ”. The genitive depends on purastdt : Thereby 
a pairing, a procreation is effected before the samidhenis (at the 
beginning of the s.).” That this is right is proved by the Kanva text : 
mithunam evaitat prajananam purastdt sdmidhenindm kriyate. 

I, 4, 1, 22 : agna dydhi vltaya iti tadveti hhavati. The last words 
have been omitted in the translation. They mean and this is (the 
syllable) d ” {tad u a iti bh.), cf. i, 4, 1, 4. 

I, 4, 1, 23 ; te devd akdmayatUa katlmn nu na ime lokd vitardm 
syuh katham na idam variya iva sydd iti tan etair era tribhir aksarair 
vyanayan vitaya iti ” The Gods desired : How could these worlds 
of oms (read “ for us ”) become more apart from one another 1 How 
could there be more space for us ? ’ They breathed through (the 
worlds) with these three syllables ; vitaye Eggeling translates as 
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if the text had vydnan, but vyanayan means “ they separated them, 
they shove them asunder ” {vyuhan the Kanva-recension). 

I, 6, 1, 3 : te haitdm edhdm cahrire ydm esdm etdm anusrnvanti 
“ Those (Asuras) then throve in such a manner that they (the Grods) 
heard of it This cannot be right, as the text has the present tense. 
The meaning is rather : “ They reached that prosperity, which they 
(the men of present times) hear them to possess.” 

I, 6, 1, 19 : samvatsarafh ha vai praydjair jayan jayati “ He who 
gains by means of the fore-offerings, assuredly gains the year ”. The 
text probably is corrupt, and instead of jayan we ought to restore 
yajan : “ He who performs the fore-offerings gains the year." This 
emendation is supported by the Kanva-recension : samvatsarafh ha 
vdva jayati praydjair yajatndnah. 

I, 6, 2, 4 ; agnage vd asthdd iti tarn agndv eva parigrhya sarvahutam 
ajiihavuh “ Having enveloped it in fire, knowing, as they did, that it 
had stopped for Agni, they offered it up entirely ”. That the locative 
agnail belongs rather to ajiihavuh (" Having seized it they offered it as 
a holocaust into the fire ”) is proved by the Kanva-recension : agndv 
eva sarvahutam ajiihavuh. 

II, 1,1,5: tasmad enena na dhdvayati “ Hence also one should not 
cleanse oneself with it (with gold) ”. The meaning of the verb is not 
wholly certain, but if we compare Kdth. viii, 5 : tasmad brdhmanena 
durvarnain (= rajatam) na bhartavyam, it seems probable that na 
dhdvayati means " he does not let someone run with it (i.e. wear it) ”. 

II, 1, 4, 13 : bhur iti vai prajdpatir dtmdnam asrjata bhuva iti 
prajdm svur iti pasun etavad vd idafh sarvam yad dtmd pyrajd pasavah 
“ With ■ bkuh ’ Prajapati generated the Self, with ‘ bhuvah ’ the 
(human) race, with ‘ svah ’ the animals It is highly improbable that 
dtman is to be taken here in the sense of “ the Self ”, cf. Pane. hr. 
iii, 4, 3 : etdvdn puriiso yad dtmd prajd jdyd “ Man comprises his self, 
his children, his wife ”. 

II, 2, 2, 13 : atra trnani dahatra ddruni daha “ Eat grass here , 
eat wood here ! is a lapsus for ; Burn grass here, burn wood 
here ! ” 

II, 2, 3, 1 : varuna hainad rdjyahdma ddadhe “ Now Varuna 
established this (fire) . But it is impossible to supply to the neuter 
enad the masculine agnirn. Rather understand punarddheyam. 

II, 2, 3, 22, 23 : tathahdgneyo bhavati samo vai pdvamdnas tad u 
saumydd ajyahhdgdn nayanti, and tasmad u saumydd djyabhdgdn 
nayanti For, indeed, it becomes of the nature of Agni. Pavamana 
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means the Soma, but this (Soma-element) they eliminate from the 
butter-portion of Soma That this is incomprehensible has its cause 
in the text, which thus has been printed wrongly by Weber. We 
must separate : tad u saumyad djyabhdgdn na yanti “ They do not 
depart from the ajya-portion destined for Soma ” (“ they do not 
neglect it ”), cf. the Kanva-recension : no saumyad djyahJiagdd yanti. 

II, 2, 4, 12 : apahimJcdram haiva purd tatah sdmdsa “ For hereto- 
fore (their song was) without the ‘ hih ’, but after that it was the real 
saman Correct : “ For heretofore their saman was without the 
him ” ; jmrd tatah belong together ; cf, the Kanva-recension ; tato 
hdrvdk sahimkdrdni sdmdny apahimlcdrdni haiva tatah purd habhuvuh. 

II, 6, 1, 18, 24 ; te ha sarva eva yajnopamtino bhutvd | itthdd 
yajamdnas ca brahmd ca pascdt paritah purastdd agnlt “ All of them, 
having become sacrificially invested, the Sacrificer and the Brahman 
(being) thus (invested), walk round to the west side and the Agnidhra 
to the east side Correct as follows : “ All of them, having now 
become sacrificially invested, the Sacrificer and the Brahman walk 
around thus behind (the fire), and the Agnidhra thus, before (the fire).” 
The word “ thus ” was accompanied by a gesture of the hand to 
indicate the direction. 

III, 2, 2, 20 ; ubhayam vd ata ety dpak ca retas ca sa eiad apa eva 
muncati na prajdm. Eggeling has only : “ for so he does,” either 
because he did not comprehend the words or for decency’s sake ! 
The words mean : “ both come forth from here (from the maseuline 
member, the word atah must have been accompanied by a gesture of 
the hand !) : water (urine) and semen. He, in saying this formula, 
discharges only water (urine), not progeniture.” 

Ill, 4, 4, 14 ; sa yat samdnatra tisthan juhoti na yathedam pracarant 
sarncaraty abhijityd abhijaydriiti “ The reason why in ofiering he 
remains standing in one and the same place and does not move about 
as he is wont to do here in performing, is that he thinks : ‘ I will 
conquer for conquest.’ ” Correct ; “ . . . is for conquering, while he 
thinks : ‘ I will conquer.’ ” 

III, 4, 4, 15 : samvatsaro hi vajrah ( agnir vd ahah somo rdtrir atha 
yad antaram tad visnur etad vai pariplavamdnam samvatsaram karoti 
“ . . . thus he makes the revolving year ”. Rather : “ The revolving 
of all this makes the year.” 

IV, 1, 1, 17, 18 ; tan na sddayati . . . yaddt tv abhicared athainam 
sddayed amu^a tvd prdnam sddaydnviti tathdha tasmin na punar asti 
yan ndnusrjati teno adhvaryus ca yajamdnas ca jyog jtvatah “ He does 
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not deposit it . . . Should he, however, desire to exorcise, he may deposit 
it with ; ‘ I put thee down, the out -breathing of N. N. ! ’ Thus, for- 
sooth, inasmuch as he (the Adhvar}’Ti) does not quit his hold of it, it is 
not again in that (enemy) : and thus both the Adhvaryu and the 
Sacrificer live long Correct : “ . . . the out-breathing of N. N. ! ” 
Thus, on the one hand {aha), in him (his enemy) there is no “ again ” 
(he must die) and, by not quitting his hold of it, thereby, on the other 
hand {u), the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer live long.” Cf. the Kanva- 
text : tathdha tasya najlvatur asti yasmai tathd Icaroty atha yat sddayitvd 
ndnvarjati teno adhvaryus ca yajamanas ca jivatah. In the same 
way § 18. 

IV, 1, 3, 5 : te (leva abhyasrjyanta yaiha vittim vetsyamana enam 
sa yam eko ’lahhata, etc. “ The Gods rushed thither — as (those) eager 
to take possession of their property — so (it fared with) him (Vrtra- 
Soma). VTiat (part of him) one of them seized,” etc. The first sentence 
closes with exam : “ The Gods rushed thither just as people who are 
eager to take possession of their property.” 

IV, 2, 1, 19 : tau jaghanena yiipam aratni samdhattak { yady ag- 
nir nodbddheta yady u agnir udbddheta, etc. Eggeling’s translation of 
yady agnir nodbddheta “ unless the fire should blaze up ”, is somewhat 
strange ; udbadhate has not this meaning. It must be preferable to 
translate : if the fire does not press (or ‘ force ’) them away,” i.e. 
if the fire leaves room for them in joining their elbows. 

IV, 2, 2, 11 : atha dasdpavitram iipagrhya “ having wrapped up 
(the bowl) in a fringed cloth ”. Eather : “ having put the fringed 
cloth under (it).” 

IV, 2, 4, 22 : pratteyam gdyatrl yajammtdya sarvdn kdmdn dohatd 
iti and XII, 9, 2, 11 : yadd vai vatso mdtaram dhayaty atha sd prattd, 
sd prattd duhe. In both these passages prattd is wrongly translated: 

made over to the Sacrificer,” and “ when given away ”. Its 
equivalent is prasnutd, see on this word my note in the translation of 
the Pancavimsabrahmana, xiii, 9, 17. It is said of the cow, when the 
calf by taking the udder causes the milk to flow. 

lA , 3, ], 10 ; na vyayavatsyat “ it would never pass away ”. Bead 
vyavatsyat and translate : “ it would not dawn (for them).” 

I\ , 3, 3, 8 : te hociih ( apamdhdyainam oja updvartdmahd iti ta 
enam apanidhdyaivoja npdrnvrtuh “ They said : ‘ Having put aside 
this one (cup) for our vigour, we will join thee.’ Having accordingly 
put it aside for their vigour, they joined him.” That this is wrong is 
proved by the last sentence of this same § ; enam depends on the 
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verbum finitum and ojah on tbe gerund. So translate ; “ They said : 
‘ Having put aside (our) vigour, we will join bim ’ ” etc. 

IV, 3, 5, 13 ; madhyata iva grhmydt . . . pakdd iva tv eva grhmydt 
“ He should put it right in the centre (of the cup) ; . . . but let him 
rather put it in the back part (of the cup) ”. This is false. The meaning 
is that he should take the dadhi in the middle, after first having taken 
soma and afterwards taking again soma, cf. Apastamhasrautasutra, 
xiii, 9, 5-7. 

lY, 5, 3, 7, 8 : ... aitasmdt kdlat upakete “ It reposes apart from 
that time ” ; correct ; “ until that time (for its offering).” 

IV, 6, 8, 3 : atha dihsisyamdndh samavasyanii “ Now those who are 
about to consecrate themselves should settle (the time and place) 
between them ”. Rather : “ they should all of them settle down ” 
(on the place for the sacrifice, the devayajana). 

V, 3, 4, 9 : etasyai vd esdpachidyaisaiva pumr bhavati “ now that 
(flow of water), after separating itself from that (main current), 
comes to be that again ”. So Eggeling has separated apacchidya 
esd eva, but we ought rather to separate apacchid yd esd eva. 

V, 4, 1, 9 ; tarn indro nivivyddha tasya padd kiro ’bhitasthau sa yad 
abhisthita itdabddhata sa ucchvaiikah “ Indra knocked him down and 
trod with his foot on him . And in that he, thus trodden upon, bulged 
out, that is (the origin of) a rupture ”. Perhaps better : “ . . . and 
trod with his foot on his head. And in that he, being trodden upon, 
went asunder (to wit, his head), that is the (origin of the) suture 
(in the skull).” 

VI, 6, 1, 1, 13 : bhuydmsi harlmsi bhavanti \ agnicitydydm yad u 
cdndgnicitydydm “ Many are the oblations, in the building up of the 
fire-altar, as well as at any other (special ceremony) than the building 
of the fire-altar ”. Correct ; “ More numerous are the oblations in 
a rite of building the fire-altar than in one at which no fire-altar is 
effected” ; cf. Introduction to the Kdmdya-brdhmam, page 76 fl. 

IX, 4, 3, 1 ; atha pratyetya dhi.pjydndm kale dhimyda nivapati 
“ Having now returned he, at the proper time, throws up the 
Dhisnyas ”. But kdla is used here, as so often in Baudhayana, to denote 
the place prepared in advance for some end. So dhipiyandni kale 
means : “on the place prepared in advance for the Dhisnyas. 

IX, 4, 3, 7. A part of the text, which is easily understood, has been 
overlooked by the Translator. 

X, 1, 3, 11. Here, also, a whole § has been omitted by Eggeling. 

XI, 7, 1, 2 : pacanti vd anyesv agnisu vrthdmdfnsayn athaitesdm 
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ndnyo 'nyd mdmsdsd vidyate yasyo caite hhavanti “ In other fires people 
do, indeed, cook any kind of meat, hut these (sacrificial fires) have no 
desire for any other flesh but this (sacrificial animal) and for him to 
whom they belong Translate : “ . . . but these (fires) have no 
other desire for meat than of that person to whom they belong.” Cf. 
the remark on YI, 6, 1, 1. 

XI, 8, 3, 5. Here a sentence has been overlooked by the Translator. 

XII, 3, 5, 2 : yady u mriyate svair eva tam agnibhir dahanty 
asavagnibhir itare ynjamand dsate “ but if he dies they bum him by 
his own (three) fires, without any (ordinary) fire for burning a dead 
body) and the other Sacrificers sit (through the sacrificial session) ”. 
To me it is probable that asavagnibhir belongs to the last sentence. 

XII, 8, 3, 17 : purastdd dhi fratyag amam adyaie “ for from the 
front food is visibly eaten ” ; “ visibly ” as translation of pratyak 
conveys no meaning. Understand : “ from the further side back ” ; 
the food is conveyed back ( : into the mouth). In this same passage 
three short sentences have been overlooked by the Translator. 

XIII, 7, 1, 15 : na md niarfyah kascana ddivm arhati visvakarman 
bhauvana manda dsitha upamanksyati syd salilasya madhye . . . The last 
words : “ she (the earth) will sink into the midst of the water ” are 
wrongly translated ; syd here is, as so often in the Jaiminlya-brahmana, 
nearly equivalent to aham “ I will sink ...” 

XIII, 8, 1, 19 : tad vidhdydpasahvisrsfahhi spandydbhih paryd- 
tanoty apasalavi pitryam hi karma. Translate : “ Having attended to 
this, he encloses it in the non-sunwise way with cords twisted in the 
non-sunwise way ; for it (this act) is a performance connected with the 
Fathers.” Eggeling had not paid attention to the place of hi. 

XIV, 1, 2, 2 : krsndjinani sambharati. The context and comparison 
of \ I, 4, 1, 6, prove that krsndjine is the right reading ; lomatah in 
the same passage means “ on the hairy side ”. 

XIV, 1, 2, 12 : so ’bravld dddryeva hat a ina esa raso ’stausld iti. 
With the MSS. of the Kanva-text we are tempted to correct astausld 
into asrausid ; only an aorist of sravati yields a satisfactory sense. 



Antiochus, King of the Yavanas 

By Jael Charpentier 

TT is too well known to need more than a formal repetition here 
that two of the Bock Edicts of Asoka mention as his con- 
temporaries a number of kings of the West, the foremost of which is 
a certain Antiochus. The most important passage is that of the 
Edict XIII (P-Q), which I quote from the only version that is here 
wholly preserved, viz. that of Shahbazgarhl 

ayi ca mukhamuta ^ vijaye Devanampriyasa yo dkramavijayo || 
so ca puna ladho Decanampriyasa ilia ca saresu ca am;esi<[a] sasu 
pi yojanasatesu yatra Amtiyoko nama Yonaraja parain ca iena Atiyokena 
cature 4 rajani Turamaye nama Amtikini nama Maka nama Alikasudaro 
nama || ^ 

“ Now this conquest, viz. the conquest by (preaching) Buddhism,* 
is considered the highest one by the Beloved of the Gods. 

“ And even this conquest ^ has been won by the Beloved of the 
Gods here * and in all the borderlands as far as six hundred yojanas 
where (lives) Antiochus, king of the Yavanas (Westerners), and 
beyond this Antiochus ® four (4) kings, Ptolemy by name, Antigonus 
by name, Magas by name, Alexander by name.” 

Less illuminating is the passage in the second Bock Edict 
(Shahbazgarhl) ; — 

(a) Amtiyoko nama Yonaraja ya ca amne tasa Anitiyokasa samamta 
rajano . . . 

“ Antiochus, king of the Yavanas, and those other kings who are 
the vassals ^ of this Antiochus ...” 

* Biihler read ‘’mute. 

^ The varicB lectiones of the KalsI, Mansehra. and (partly) Girnar versions are 
unimportant and need not be repeated here. 

’ The rendering of Mamma by " morality ”, etc., is senseless. Dhamma in the 
Asoka inscriptions never means anything but ” Buddhist doctrine. Buddhism ” ; 
with this I propose to deal in another connection. 

* It is unintelligible to me why Hultzsch rendered the single punah in this sentence 
by " repeatedly ”, a translation that cannot be upheld. 

® Tins “ here ” undoubtedly reminds us of Rock Ed. V J/, where the other %’ersions 
have hida (K, M, Dh.) or ia (Sh.) while G has the explanatory Patalipule. 

* With param ca tena A. cf. Rock Ed. V E, pnram ca tena (in a temporal sense). 

’ Buhler, Epigr. Indica, ii, 466, translated samantdh by “vassal-kings”, which 
is undoubtedly the common meaning of the word. Previously Wilson. .JEAS. (O.S.) 
xii, 169, rendered it : “ and those princes who are near to (or allied with) that 
monarch ” ; Kern, lA. v, 272 : “ his neighbour kings " (with a foot-note ; ” in the 
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Now, who is this Antiochus, king of the Yavanas ? To this question 
various replies have been given, and it may not be out of the way 
shortly to review them here. 

Prinsep, JASB. vii, 156 sqq., when first interpreting these 
inscriptions, suggested that we have here a mention of Antiochus III 
who. during the earlier part of his reign, rightly earned the surname 
of “ the Great ”, This suggestion was only a natural one ; for 
Antiochus III is the one of all the Seleucids bearing that famous 
name of whose dealings with the Indians we are aware. As is well 
known, Polybius, xi, 34, tells us that during his Eastern campaign 
Antiochus accepted the surrender and the tribute offered by 
Uo^ayaarjvos, ^aaiXeus tcov 'Iv8u>vX But 2o<f)ayacTrjvos, or 
Suhhagcuena, was not Asoka,^ nor is it in any way probable that the 
“ Beloved of the Gods ” could have been a contemporary of 
Antiochus III (223-187 b.c.). 

Prinsep, when making the above-mentioned suggestion, was not 
yet aware of the contents of Book Edict XIII. A little later on, 
having deciphered also this edict, he abandoned his former idea and 
instead of Antiochus III suggested the first or second king of that 
name : “ of whom the former may have the preference from his 
close family connection with both Ptolemy and Magas, which would 
readily give him the power of promising free communication between 
India and Egypt.” ^ 


first place Baktria ”) ; and ISenarfc, Imcriptions de Piyadasi, i, 74 : ” des rois qui 
I'avoisinent.” Thus Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, JBBrRAS. xxi, 398, in taking 
exception to the translation of Biihler, was not without predecessors ; pointing 
to tlio various reading sumlpani of the Girnar version he strongly advocates the 
translation “ neighbours This view was endorsed by V. Smith. lA. xxxiv, 245, 
who had previously {A-^oka, 1st ed., p. llo) adopted the translation of Buhler. 
According to my humble opinion there can be no doubt that Buhler was right ; it 
is only natural that A^ka should think those other prince.s to have been the vassals 
of Antiochus, who was, besides himself, the most powerful monarch of the period, 
and he certainly drew conclusions from the state of his own dominions where there 
were undoubtedly numbers of half-subdued Bamantfds. As for sdmipam (or °pd) 
cf. the remark of Hultzsch, ClI.^ i, p. 3, n, 3 (according to Michelson, AJPh. xxx, 
183 tf., it i's = Skt, samipijam). 

^ The identification So<l>a'Yaorjvos = Siibhagastna was suggested already by 
A. W. von Schlegel, Indisrhe Bibliofkek, i, 248; ii, 301. There exists no known 
Indian prince of that name ; cf., however, Subhnga, prince of Gandhara (with whom 
cf. f'HI. i, 512) in the MaJinbknmta, vii, 6944 (Bombay). 

“ lo suirgfht that, we should want the phantasy of Wilford who in Asiatick 
Re‘ie'irrke-i, v, 285 sq., concluded that So^ayao^vo's rendered an Indian ^ivakasena^ 
which would again be " Asvhxstna (cf. also Prinsep, loc. cit., p. 162). Already 
Wilson scoffed at this rather adventurous idea. 

^ JASB. vii, 225 sqq. (reprinted Essays, ii, 20 sq.). 
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Wilson, JRAS. (O.S.) xii, 244 fi., arrived at the queer conclusion 
that the five kings mentioned in Rock Edict XIII were not con- 
temporaries. To quote his own words (p. 246) : “ Under this view 
I should refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his 
successor, Magas to the son-in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphus,^ 
Ptolemy to either or all of the four first princes of Egypt, and 
Antiochus to the only one of the number who we know from classical 
authors did visit India . . . Antiochus the Great.” Wilson afterwards 
tells us that it seems highly improbable that Aioka should still have 
been alive in the year 205 b.c., upon which he fixed as beiug that 
of Antiochus’s Indian campaign ; this, consequently, would exclude 
Antiochus III. And he likewise finds it utterly incredible that the 
Yavana king could be Antiochus II- — this chiefly because of the 
Bactrian and Parthian rebellions occurring during his reign. As, 
however, Wilson did not admit the identity of Asoka and Piyadasi, 
all his arguments must needs end in a non liquet.^ 

We next come to Lassen, who, in his Ind. Alterthumskunde^, ii, 
253 sqq., seems to think Antiochus II to be the most probable one, 
though he finds chronological difficulties connected with the mention 
of Magas and Alexander. Lassen’s attitude is a little wavering, and 
he made no very lucky shot m suggesting that Asoka should have sent 
embassies to all these princes already at his coronation — which is, 
anyhow, totally unwarranted by the existing inscriptions. 

That it was Antiochus II with whom Asoka entered into relations 
was also taken for granted by Senart ® and V. Smith.^ Hultzsch, in 
his edition of the Asoka inscriptions, p. xxxv sq., betrays a little 
undecidedness, but finally fixes upon Antiochus II. Professor Thomas, 
CHI., i, 502, has taken up no definite position. As far as the present 
writer is aware — and it seems unnecessary to mention that his 
information can scarcely be complete on this point — ^modern classical 
scholars who have busied themselves with the history of the Seleucids 
seem to be at one in assuming the king of the Yavanas to have been 


^ This sentence contains two rather apparent mistakes : Magas was not the 
son-in-law hut the stepson (and perhaps also the adoptive son) of Ptolemy Soter ; 
his mother, Berenike, was also the mother of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

^ Wilson’s arguments were criticized by General Cunningham in The Bhilsa 
Topes, p. 110 sq., which was an easy enough task. Cunningham was right in 
eliminating Antiochus III ; but he states, with a slight exaggeration, that Prinsep 
had definitely fixed upon Antiochus II (unless we have here possibly a misprint — 
II for I). 

® Cf. Inscriptions de Piyadasi^ ii, 256 sqq. ; lA. xx, 242. 

* Cf. Asoka, 3rd ed., p. 162. 
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in reality Antiochus II.^ Overwhelming consensus of scholarly opinion 
thus seems to plead the case of this king as having received from 
his pious neighbour embassies preachiog the doctrine of the 
Enlightened One. 

Before we proceed further a few words should be said concerning 
those other princes mentioned in Rock Edict XIII. 

As concerns Tnramaya there can happily be no doubt. That it 
denotes one of the Ptolemies has been taken for granted ever since 
the days of Prinsep ; and it seems quite obvious that none but 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, whose long reign covered nearly fom 
decenniums (285-247 b.c.), would fit into the chronology of Aioka’s 
reign. ^ As for Mala or Maga there existed, no doubt, more than one 
princeling of the name of Magas ; but there can be little doubt that 
we have to do here with that Magas of Cyrene whose regnal years 
fall between c. 300-250 b.c. Already Biihler ^ remarked that 
Amtelina (G., K.) or Amtilini (Bh.) would rather render a Greek 
AvTvy^vrjs than ’Avriyovos. However, although we know of at 
least one Antigenes, ^ he, for obvious reasons, cannot come in here. 
The old Antigonos who met his fate at Ipsus (301 B.c.) seems to be 
out of the question ; and thus there remains only his grandson, 
surnamed from the place of his birth Gonatas, whose reign extended 
between 276 and 239 B.c. Finally, Alihasudara (or Alihyasudala, K.) 
has long been taken to be Ale.xander of Epirus ® who was the son of 
Pyrrhus and Antigone,® the daughter of Berenike I and sister of 
Magas; his regnal years are generally given as 272-c. 255 B.c. 
However, a classical historian of authority has suggested that he should 
rather be identified with Alexander of Corinth (252-c. 244), the son 
of Craterus.’^ For such an assumption there exists, as far as I can find 
out, not the very slightest foundation ; and I shall still take it for 
granted that Alexander of Epirus is the person mentioned here. 

The chief interest is, however, concentrated upon the identity 


* C'f. e.g. Bevan. The House of Seleuciis^ i, 298, etc. 

" It woulrL of couFbe, be theoretkally po.'.sible to think also of Ptolemy III 
.uergetes (-47-2-1 b.c.), I hat Mould, however, seriously dislocate the chronology 
of the three fir.st llauryas. Ptolemy III, it is quite true, was not, as a ruler, a con- 
temporary of cither JIagas or Ale.xander of Epirus ; but that would probably be of 
little importance in this connection 

3 Cf. ZDMG, xl, 137. 

* Cf. Cll. i^, p. XXX, note 2. 

® Cf. the literature quoted in CH. i®, p. xxx. 

' Cf. Plutarch. I’urrlni^. c. t. 

Cf. Beloch, Gnfrhische GescJiichte, iii. 2, p. 105. 
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of Antioclius. As we have already mentioned above, modern scholarly 
opinion seems to have fairly unanimously fixed upon the second 
monarch of that name. Personally I am inclined gravely to doubt 
this conclusion as I shall explain presently. As an introductory 
remark I shall only emphasize my opinion that, whoever be this 
Antiochus, there is not the slightest reason for assuming that the man 
mentioned in Rock Edicts XIII and II would not be the same person. 

Antiochus II, sumamed probably by the grateful Milesians ^ 
Theos, “ the god,” was the younger son of Antiochus I Soter, whom 
he succeeded between October, 262, and April, 261 B.c.^ at the age of 
about twenty-four. He died rather suddenly in 246 b.c. (or possibly 
late in 247, cf. Cambridge Ancient Hist., vii, 716) at the age of scarcely 
more than forty. He, like at least one of his successors, seems to have 
been a special favourite with the scandalmongers of the period. 
Phylarchus,® most foul-mouthed perhaps amongst Greek historians, 
tells us shocking stories about his drunken bouts and his inclination 
towards yoimg men of somewhat dubious accomplishments. Some 
or even most of this may be true ; but we still may do well in taking 
note of the warning uttered by one of the best modem authorities 
on the historv of the Seleucids.* 

What interests us in this connection is, however, not so much the 
character of Antiochus II as the main events of his reign. He 
undoubtedly inherited from his father a war with Egypt, which came 
to an end only during his very last years, and an unbroken series of 
troubles with the petty despots and quarrelsome city-states of Asia 
Minor. As far as the very scanty evidence goes, Antiochus II spent 
the whole of his reign in the last-named country and in Syria ; and 
there is certainly no evidence whatsoever for his having ever proceeded 
to the east of the Mesopotamian rivers to visit the outlying provinces 
of his vast and loosely-knitted empire. Furthermore, we have the 
direct evidence of the historians, above all that of Justin, the 
epitomator Pompei Trogi, that during the reign of Antiochus II the 
most important provinces of the east rebelled, an event which must 
have entirely cut off the connections between Mesopotamia and the 
borderlands of India until these were again, for a very short period of 
time, restored by Antiochus the Great. 

^ Appianus, Syr. 65. 

a. Sevan, The House of Seleucus, i, 168 sq. ; the date given here is in accordance 
with the Cambridge Ancient Hist, vii, 709. 

® Ap. Athenaeum, x, 438c ; cf. also Aelianus, Var. Hist., ii. 41. 

* Cf. Sevan, loc. cit., i, 172. 
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Obscurity unfortunately veils the events which lead up to the 
foundation of the Parthian and Bactrian kingdoms at a date not far 
removed from 250 b.c. We, however, know that Arsakes and Tiridates, 
whatever may have been their somewhat disputed ancestry, killed 
the satrap Pherecles ^ and ousted the Seleucid troops from Parthia. 
And we also know that Diodotus, “ governor of the thousand cities 
of Bactria,” ^ revolted and made himself independent of Antiochus II 
at about the same time. This Diodotus (I) must have reigned for a 
comparativelv short period if the suggestion be correct that his son 
and successor, Diodotus II, was on the throne during the eastern 
expedition of Seleucus II.’’ 

The date 250 B.C. suggested for these important events is, of course, 
a somewhat arbitrary one, though it cannot be very far from correct. 
There is. however, scarcely anything to show that just about this date 
the position of Antiochus II was an especially complicated and 
dangerous one, a circumstance which would have afforded to the 
mutinous satraps of the East an easy opportunity for breaking loose. 
On the contrary, the troubles in Asia IMinor during the later years of 
Antiochus seem rather to have slightly subsided, and a peace with the 
none too successful ruler of Egypt was concluded on what seems to 
have been rather favourable terms just about that date. Seleucid kings 
have been known to have devoted their attention towards Eastern 
affairs in circimistances far more critical than those prevailing about 
250 B.c. However, Antiochus II, wine-sodden and somewhat inefhcient 
as he undoubtedly was, seems totally to have lacked interest in his 
Eastern provinces and to have devoted all his spare interest to the 
affairs of Asia Minor, which were always disastrous to the successors of 
Seleucus. As far as I am able to form an opinion on these obscure 
events, the revolts of the Parthians and of Diodotus * may well have 

^ He 5«ccm‘^ to be known al>o by at least two other names, viz. Agathocles or 
Andranoras. cf. L’lII. i, 43S. It is not <|iiite sure that they all refer to the same man, 
though, of couf'-e. nothing detinite can be suggested here. 

“ Justin, nIi, 4. 

3 Cf. cm. i. 439 sq. 

^ A." for Diodotus the following circumstances, even if quite hypothetical, may 
well be taken into eon.sideration. It seems to me fairly probable that Diodotus was 
really the ^atrap of Bactria who about 274 73 b.c. furnished Antiochus I with some 
twenty elephants during hi^ war with Ptolemy {CHI. i. 437). If that w'ere the case 
it •'(‘em.'s (juite likely that Diodotus had been appointed satrap of his important 
province alreatly during tho vieeroyalty of Antiochus I in the Kast, which came 
to an end in 2SI SO b.c. Diodotus, whose reign seems to have been rather short 
{cf. above, p. ,308), must then have been a fairly old man in 250 b.c. — at least about 
or well above sixty. Tho reasons for his rebellion are, of course, unknown ; but 
they may have ultimately been connected in some way or other with the execution 
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begun several years earlier than 250 B.c., during the very critical 
period following upon the death of Antiochus I.^ 

What has been summarily put forth here according to my humble 
opinion decidedly speaks against the suggestion that the AmtiyoJco 
nama Yonaraja mentioned in the Rock Edicts XIII and II should 
be Antiochus II Theos. He seems to have devoted no interest to his 
Eastern provinces ; at a probably early date during his reign he was 
despoiled of the most important one, viz. Bactria (with Sogdiana), 
by the rebellion of Diodotus, perhaps a little later also of Parthia 
by the upheaval led by Arsakes and Tiridates. Thus being entirely 
cut o£E from connection with the Further Orient and devoting all his 
energy to the affairs of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, there was little 
if any opportunity for Antiochus II to have established connections 
with the Emperor of the Indians, who was no longer his immediate 
neighbour. And Asoka, provided he was still continuing his missionary 
activities outside his own borders, would rather have turned to Bactria 
than to distant and inaccessible Syria. 

And now let us turn to the one other Antiochus that would be 
possible in this connection, viz. Antiochus I Soter, and try to find 
out whether there are not better reasons for identifying him with 
Aratiyoka, king of the Yavanas. 

Antiochus was the son of Seleucus, the most prominent of all the 
successors of Alexander, the greatest man of all next to the world- 
conqueror himself,^ who was cut down by the monstrous Ptolemy 
Keraunos at the verv moment when he seemed able to raise himself 
into the position of a second and maybe wiser Alexander.® His mother 
was Apama, the daughter of Spitamenes, one of the great lords of 
Eastern Iran, who had fallen during the Oriental campaign of 
Alexander ; she was given to Seleucus at the great marriage festival 

of the young Seleucus, the elder son of Antiochus I, who was probably viceroy of 
Iran, and must have been put to death in the year 263 B.c. (cf. Bevan, loc. cit., i, 
150, n. 3, 169 ; Cambridge Ancient Hist, vii, 709 sq.). What I mean is that Seleucus 
may have been popular and perhaps even have tried to reign on his own, while 
Antiochus II was perhaps less well liked throughout the East. 

1 Even if such were the case there is no reason for the remark sometimes put 
forward about Diodotus (and even Arsaces) not being mentioned by Asoka. For 
Asoka, even if he had happened to hear about some upraising in Bactria, would 
scarcely have considered its leader worthy of mention as one of the kings connected 
with Antiochus. 

2 Cf. Arrianus, AnahasiSj vii, 22, 5. 

3 Seleucus, according to the latest available evidence (cf. Cambridge Ancient 
Hist, vii, 98, n. 1), was murdered some time between 30th Xovember, 281, and March, 
280 B.c. 
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in Susa (324 b.c.)4 And though most other Macedonian nobles seem 
to hace repudiated their Persian spouses after the death of the great 
conqueror, Seleucus faithfully kept to his Iranian wife.^ It seems 
scarcely improbable that, owing to his Iranian parentage, Antiochus 
from an early age did not feel out of touch with his Eastern subjects, 
and that they for that same reason climg to him with greater 
sympathy than to rulers of unmixed Macedonian or Greek origin.® 

Antiochus most probably accompanied his father during at least 
a part of his great Eastern expedition ; for he was with him during the 
long march that ended on the battlefield of Ipsus (301 B.C.). In that 
battle, as a youth of little more than twenty, Antiochus unshrinkingly 
flung himself in the face of the formidable Poliorcetes, his future 
father-in-law, and to a great extent bore the brunt of the battle. 
Demetrius no doubt routed him ; but while this magnificent 
comlottiere chased his adver.sary far from the field his aged father, 
deserted by his own troops, went down before the lancers of Seleucus, 
and the battle ended in the defeat and temporary downfall of the house 
of Antigonus. 

I\ hat we next hear about Antiochus is the romantic story, made up 
in the best Greek style, of him and his step-mother, Stratonice, the 
daughter of Demetrius. It does not vividly interest us in this 
connection. \\ hat interests us more is that Antiochus, when once 
married to Stratonice, was .set up by his father as his co-regent and 
as the viceroy of the whole ea.stern part of the empire from 
Mesopotamia to the vciv frontiers of India. His title was that of 
; and tlicre are even preserved a few coins with the legend 
^afftAeoie Z€X€VKov Kal hderjo^yon, which may most probably 
date from this very period. ■* The date of his elevation seems to have 


( f. -tuianus, A vii, 4 . .\ntiochus I thu^ must probably was bom in 

B.c. ami (annot. at the tunc of lii.s ileatli, have been sixty-four years old (Bevan, 
loc. (it., i. IfiS. quotine Einebui.-. i. ilO). 

Cf. l^ouchu-Lft'lf’rffj. Hi'-toire Stdeundf.^^ i. 7. 

3 In this coum-ftiun k-i me (inote the following; pa-^satros ; "Antiochus ... had 
MGuc tliin_s tc) lii-, f.woiir. In tlie place, his hold upon the eastern provinces 
wa til 111 . Ki.s iiiotht r. it imi.st be rcmemlx.Ted, was of Iranian race, and those peoples 
mi_ it natuia \ (Ita\e to ,i kin^ who. ]»y half liis blood, was one of themselves, 
ilirou-h hi^ mother, many perhaps of the trrandee.s of Tran were his kindred ” (Bevan, 
oc. tit.. 1 /4). Antiotlio^ a\ait sur son pere I’avantage d'etre a demi iranien par 
_a nit-rt paina tt in iit-Clre pour tette raiMiri, moins impopulaire dans Tlran ** 
(bouthc-Lotler. q. lo.-. eit., i. 4 m). 

, 1'**^*^ ^'nmhrtdfje Ancknt Hist, vii, 93, correctly 

, ‘ippouitnient of Antiochu.s as viceroy of the East was not without 

precedence m Achaemenian times. 
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been somewhere about 293 (292) b.c., and his viceroyalty apparently 
did not come to an end until he succeeded his murdered father in a 
still more powerful and responsible position. It thus seems obvious 
that he must have governed the east of the realm during at least 
some twelve years. And though next to nothing is known of his 
activities during this period there seems little doubt that they were 
manifold. The foundations of many Greek cities throughout Iran 
seem to be to his credit ^ ; and probably he may have done more for 
the spread of Hellenism throughout the Far East than anyone else, 
Alexander himself perhaps excepted. 

During the time of his eastern viceroyalty Antiochus may have 
entered into those friendly connections with Bindusara 'AfiiTpox^Trjs * 
mentioned by Hegesander.^ It may have been also during this period 
(roughly 293-281 b.c.) that he dispatched a certain Daimachus of 
Platsea as his ambassador to the then capital of India.* That 
Antiochus did really spend most of his time in the East seems clear 
from the circumstance that some time during the years 285-283 b.c. 
his father wrote to him about the fate of his father-in-law Demetrius ; 
and at that time Antiochus had taken up his residence in Media.® 
Even long after his ascension of the throne Antiochus seems to have 
upheld his sway over the far-off Eastern provinces, as in 274/73 B.c. 
the then governor of Bactria, who may well have been Diodotus, 
sent him elephants to assist him in the war with Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
WTiether during the last years of his reign his hold upon the Far East 
became less strong it is impossible to ascertain, though such a condition 
seems intrinsically not improbable. 

From what has been shortly set forth above it is quite obvious that 
the connections of Antiochus I with the East were of long and solid 

1 Of. von Gut'<chmid, Gesrhirhle Imiis, p. 26 sq. : the greatest of authorities, the late 
Eel. Meyer. x.xxiii. 643. speaks of Antioehus as “ der grosse aber in der 

Ueberlieferung fast versehollene JStadtesruiuIer ”. Cf. also Bevan, loc. cit., i, 163. 

- That this name should Ite transliterated into Amitmihiidn. not °gkdta, I have 
tried to prove, following older interpretations, in dif.I.S'. 1928. p. 132 sqq. On 
Bindusara — or whatever was his name (CHI. i. 49.1) — ef. the clever but utterly hypo- 
thetical article by the late Professor Gawronski in Rm-znik Orientalistyczny,u, 21 sqq., 
which, according to my opinion, affords no tangible results. 

’ Cf. Frngm. Hist. Gnrmnim. iv. 421. The story of the Indian king wanting 
to buy a philosopher, which seems strikingly un-Indian, is apparently meant for 
a witty sneer at the far-off barbarians, but does not interest us here. 

^ The slight discrepancy between CHI. i, 49.4. where Seleucus and i. 433, where 
.\ntiochus I is said to have sent this Daimachus to India is probably of no consequence 
at all. For he may in reality have been sent by Antiochus acting as the viceroy of 
his father in the East {cf, ^aatXeaiv FtXevKov Kal 'Avrtoxov). 

^ Cf. Bevan, loc. cit., i. 69 sq. 
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standing. By his mother Apama, the daughter of Spitamenes, 
he was half Iranian. Already in his early youth he had probably 
visited the East in the train of his great father, and from the age of 
thirty on he, for about twelve years, held the viceroyalty of all the 
vast land between Mesopotamia and Afghanistan, between the 
Jaxartes and the Persian Gulf. Even after having succeeded to the 
throne he seems to have maintained a firm grip on his eastern 
provinces. During his term as viceroy he must have entered into 
relations with his powerful neighbour, the Indian Emperor Bindusara, 
and sent envovs to his court. Asoka, the son of Bindus;ira, clearly 
must ha\'e inherited these relations with a friendly and powerful 
neighbour. Thus there can be little doubt, to the present writer at 
least, that Antiochiis I and no one else is in reality the Arntiyoka, 
king of the Yavanas, of the Rock Edicts. 

The five kings mentioned in Rock Edict XIII would thus most 
probably be the following ones : — 

Antiochus I Soter, end of 281 or beginning of 280 — October, 262, 
or April. 261 B.c. ; 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus. 285-Januarv, 240 B.c. ; 

Antigonus Gonatas, 276-239 b.o. : 

Magas of Gyrene, c. 300-c. 2-50 ; 

Ale.xander of Epirus. 272-c. 255, 

the two last ones being, for chronological purposes, without any 
decisive value.* 

If I am right in assuming that Antiochus I is the Yavana king 
spoken of in the Rock Edicts — and I can scarcely see any reason for 
doubting this suggestion— this will, of conr.se, have a certain influence 
upon the fixing of the dates of these edicts. Antiochus I mu.st, as we 
have already mentioned, have been well known to Bindusara as well 
as to Asoka him.self.^ There i.s scarcely any reason for doubting that 
fairly constant diplomatic connections were upheld between the 
court of Antiochia and that of P.'italiputra. And if that were the case 


1 of these princes were closelv rekte.l to cacli otlier. Iferenike (I), the 

dauglitcr of Lagu.s and .Anfieonc. daughter of Kassander (ef., fiowever, Beloch, 
Gufch. (.V«rAe/i'i. iii. 2. 128). lir.st married a certain Philippn.s, the father of Magas 
and of .\ntieone. iiife of inrrhiis „f Kpmis, Berenike then married her half-brother 
Ptolemy I and became the mother of Ptolemy [1. Magas thus was the cousin of 
this ruler; he him~elf married .\pama. the daULditer of .Antioehus T. Pyrrhus and 
Antigone again were the parents of Alexander of Epirus. 

^ A^oka. as governor of some of the western provinces of the empire during the 
lifetime of Iiis father, may alie.uU then have entered upon relations with Antiochus 
at that time possibly still the vneioj of the East. ’ 
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the death of Antiochus in the current year 262-261 b.c. could not long 
have been unknown in India. Whether Magas of Cyrene or Alexander 
of Epirus, known to Asoka probably only through their relationship 
and other connections with Antiochus, were alive or dead would be 
of little or no consequence to the mler of India ; and he would 
probably have cared little more about the fate of Antigonus Glonatas. 
Nay, it may even have been fairly indifferent to him which one of the 
Ptolemies was occupjdng the throne of Egypt. But with the Seleucid 
king, the greatest prince of the age besides himself, the one ruler who 
was striving to uphold the traditions of Alexander, it was otherwise. 
No doubt Asoka would be well aware of his movements ; no doubt 
the death of a Seleucid king wonld be looked upon as a momentous 
affair even in distant Piitaliputra. 

The late lamented Senart in his admirable work on the Asoka 
inscriptions ^ formulated the theory which seems to have been 
imanimously adopted by later scholars, that all the Rock Edicts 
were incised at one and the same time. Such a theory seems to be 
supported by the fairly uniform style of these edicts, as well as by the 
last one which appears to contain a sort of summing up of the whole 
code of dharma-Hpi's. Senart, however, was far from blind to certain 
evidence that seems rather to contradict his own theory, though it 
was only natural that he should try his best to explain it away. As 
far as I can understand, it must be quite correct to suggest that the 
fourteen edicts were really incised at the same time. ; but this does 
not at all mean that they were originally composed at the very same 
date. That this is not the case is my own humble but firm opinion, 
of which I shall have to say a few words presently.^ 

First of all let us turn to the Rock Edict XIII, in a way the most 
important one of them all, which we continue to quote from the 
Shabhazgarhf version : — 

(1) athavasaabhisitasa Devanapriasa Priadrasisa raTio Kalina 
vijita 11 diadhamatre pranasatasahasre ye tato apaimdhe satasahasramatre 
tatra hate hahutavatahe va mute || (2) tato paca adhuna ladhesu Kaligesu 
tivre dhramasilana dhramakamata dhramanusasti ca Devanapriyasa || 
so asti anusocana Devanapriasa vijiniti^ Kaligani j| 

^ Cf. Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, ii, 243 sqq. 

2 In the following T am not concerned with any inscriptions except the fourteen 
Rock Edicts and the two separate ones of Dhauli and Jaugada.. Of the new Mysore 
version, the discovery of which was announced in the IHQ. v, I have, un- 
fortunately, not been able to gather even the scantiest information. 

* vijinitu Buhler ; but cf. iithiti, aloceti {CII. i®, p. xcvii). 
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(8) ayi ca mukJmmuta vijaye Devanampriyasa yo dhramavijayo 1] 
so ca puna hdho Devanampriyasa iha ca savesu ca amtesu, etc. 


(10) savatra Devanampriyasa dhramanusasti 

anuuvatarnti || 

(11) etaye ca athaye ayi dJiramadipi nipista 


Jciti putra papotra me am navam vijayani ma vijelavia maTiisu 

tarn ca yo vija '■ manafu yo dhramavijayo jj 

“ When the Beloved of the God.s, the King of anspicious 
countenance, had been eight years anointed, the Kalihgas were 
conquered. One hundred and fifty thousand men were deported 
thence, one hundred thousand were slain there, many times that 
number died. After that, now the Kalihgas have been taken possession 
of, there is on the side of the Beloved of the Gods zealous study of 
Buddhism, love of Buddhism, instruction in Buddhism. This is the 
repentance of the Beloved of the Gods having conquered the 
Kalihgas.” 

“ Now this conquest, viz. the conque.st by (preaching) Buddhism, 
i.s considered the highest one by the Beloved of the Gods. And even 
this conquest has been won by the Beloved of the Gods here and in 
all the borderlands .... everywhere they follow the instruction in 
Buddhism by the Beloved of the Gods.” 


" And for this purpose ha.s this edict concerning Buddhism been 
composed, viz. that tho.se sons ajid (great) grandsons that may be 
born to me should not deem a new conquest fit to be won . . . but that 
they .should hold the comiue.st by Buddhism (to be) the (true) 
conquest.” 

Now what do we learn from this edict ? First of all that, havincr 
been anointed for eight years, i.e. in the year 8 9 after his coronation. 
Asoka had conquered the Kaliuua countrv where many hundred 
thousand people dietl. were slain, or were carried off into captivity. 
Further, that the Beloved of the Gods, repenting thi.s wholesale 
slaughter and all the mi.series brought upon the innocent population 
of Kalinga, had now become a zealous Buddhist,- who tried to spread 

^ KilNi correctly f'ljoifiDi. 


We are not here deeply con.-erne.l with either the date or the mode of 
conver-ion. whitli have been m„eh .1 im „..e.l. That the ronvereion ocemrred 
imme.l'.ately aftiT the K.-ifiiiL'a . iimp,ait;n there cannot be the diehtest doubt. ,A.nd 
a'' e\ eri tho^e t irtue^ whieh AMtha doe., elsevthcrt' icf. Ifooh Edict.; IV ly U * ) 
praise .a. the tnou mer.tonon. one. are .aid in .x„i. J. to have been praetced even 
amone the people of K.-difie.n. it would be a perfectly ju.fitiable eo,iclu..ion that 
Kuddhi.ni Ha.s at that time widespread in that country, and that the eonvorston of 
A''okr'i did re<ill\ on^^iiiatc from there. 
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his newly adopted faith not only throughout his own realm but also 
within those of his western and southern neighbours. He also 
apparently tells us that he had still got no (great) grandsons born to 
him — it would be rather an unwise conclusion to apply these words 
also to his sons — which seems to be the case elsewhere (cf. Hock Edicts 
IV, V, VI, etc.). Finally, it is to be observed that the usual introductory 
words {Devdndmpriyah Priyadarsi rdjd evam aha) are missing here 
without any visible reason. 

All these circumstances taken together seem to me to prove that 
this is in reality the oldest of the edicts hitherto known. It was, 
according to my humble opinion, made public immediately after the 
conquest of Kalinga and the conversion that followed upon it, i.e. 
it may well belong to the ninth year after the abhiseka. And this 
year must fall several years before the death of Antiochus I for reasons 
to which we shall return presently. That in the final redaction of the 
Kock Edicts it came to be counted as the last one — for the fourteenth 
does not, for obvious reasons, count in the same way as the other 
ones — seems well explicable as its contents are quite different from 
those of the previous rescripts. ^ 

After this earliest of the preserved edicts there can be little doubt 
what follows, viz. the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada. 
At the latter place they both present introductory words of a slightly 
simpler trend than the usual formula, viz. Devanampiye heram aha 
“ thus speaketh the Beloved of the Gods ” ^ ; while at Dhauli even 
this simple introduction has been neglected and substituted by the 
simple Dei'dnampiyasa vacanenn, etc. WTiich is really the original 
version cannot now be fully made out, though it seems rather probable 
that the introductory words at Jaugada may represent a later addition. 

The separate edicts apparently contain rules and advices for the 
peaceful administration of the recently conquered Kalinga country 
and for the pacification of the unconquered border-tribes of that 
province.® From this it seems pretty clear that they must be ascribed 

• The reason why it was not published in Kalinga is, of course, quite conspicuous 
and ha.s been pointed out long ago. It would, however, be still more obvious if the 
edict was really published immediately after the conquest and not several years 
afterward.s. 

^ It seems peculiar that the epithet Priyadariin should occur nowhere in the 
two separate edicts. For this some local reasons unknown to us may account. It 
is also somewhat remarkable that in the second separate edict Dh. has everywhere 
Devdnnmpriynh where J. uses the word raja (cf. the parallel conditions prevailing in 
Rock F.dict VIII. .4 ; cf. CII. i=. p. xxx). 

“ We are .strongly reminded of the existence even to this day of uncivilized hill- 
tribes within the frontier districts of Ori-ssa, etc. 
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to the period immediately following upon the conquest, i.e. to the ninth 
year after the coronation. The immediate objection to this argument 
will be that the mahdmatra<i mentioned in these edicts as being sent out 
at fixed times must in all probability be identical with those of whom 
we hear in the Rock Edict III, which is dated in the year 12/13 after 
the obhiseka (cf. also the dharmamaJidmdtra’s of Rock Edict V, who 
were appointed for the first time in the year 12-13 after the aihiseka). 
Such an objection, howeyer, seems to me to be lacking in yalidity. 
The separate edicts simply speak of mahdmdtra's resident in Tosali ^ 
or Samapii, of whom one was sent out every fifth year on a general 
tour of inspection, while at Ujjayini (and Taxila ?) eyery third year 
was the date of the inspection-tours. The Rock Edict III, again, 
speaks of yiikta, rdjiika (rajjfika), and frddesika (whateyer they be) 
to be sent out as inspectors eyery fifth year sarvafm vijife tnama “ in 
the whole of my empire The inference seems to be that such tours 
of inspection were at first instituted at Ujjayini and Taxila— perhaps 
even during the time of Asoka’s own viceroyalty or on account of some 
revolts at those places— and that they were then after the Kalinga 
conquest further instituted at Tosall and Samapa ; finally, imder the 
influence of Buddhism they were extended over the whole of the 
empire. There need thus be no immediate chronological connection 
between the two separate edicts and the Rock Edict III. 

A further reason for thinking the two separate edicts to have been 
published separately and not at the same time as all the edicts I-X 
(XII), XIV seems to be found in the prescription (I Sep. Ed. Dhauli 7, 
Jaugada Tl ; II Sep. Ed. Dhauli i\, Jaugada 0), according to which 
the edict should be listened to by all on every day of the constellation 

Tisya.* This means that on those occasions it was publicly recited * 

apparently preceded by ceremonial drumming— throughout the towns 
of Tosall and Samapa : this distinctly points to a date when it was 
not yet incised on the rocks, but was preserved in the shape of a royal 
proclamation. 


1 On thi- pUi.c .f, H. .S. 11, -o. Qt,art. J. Andhm Hist. i?«. 8or iii 41 saa 
- It .oems somewhat remarkable that several names containing that of the 
eon.stellation heiona to the M.aurya time. There is Asoka's wicked nulen 

fu'o'her'thr/orrcniiiorarTkm/Z,!^ ''j ^here is 

/hisym/iyim, a viceroy of Candragiipta (Epiqr ‘ i Hurther there is 

™ rc “ rzr, 

rnfOTlimatelv, r..nnot .,c.t ai... "C b* periorme.!. 

ai. r"""“ “'* •*“ 
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As for the other Rock Edicts, they may well be of the same date 
all of them — with one possible exception, viz. Edict VIII. In this 
document we are told that Asoka, having been anointed ten years, 
i.e. in the year 10/11 after the coronation, made a pilgrimage to 
Sambodhi. I am at one with Professor D. R. Bhandarkar ^ that this 
word must mean the place where supreme enlightenment was reached 
by the Buddha Gotama, i.e. Bodh-Gaya.® And it seems only natural 
that Asoka who, after the bloody conquest of Kalinga, had been 
converted to Buddhism — ^though most probably a very simple layman’s 
Buddhism — should as soon as possible set out to visit what must 
perhaps be considered the most sacred spot by the followers of the 
Tathagata’s doctrine. 

The eighth edict lacks the usual introductory words, and for that 
reason may possibly have been given, before it was included in the 
collection of the fourteen rescripts, in a somewhat different form. But 
of this we, of course, know nothing. All that can be said is that it 
seems quite possible that this edict was really of a somewhat older 
date and was originally published shortly after the (first) pilgrimage 
to Bodh-Gaya. In spite of various interpretative efforts® it is, 
unfortunately, far from clear what is meant by the words 
Devdnampiyasa Priyadasino runo bhage amne of the last sentence. 

As for the remaining Rock Edicts (I-VII, IX-XII, XFV), two of 
them, viz. the third and the fourth, clearly state that they were 
published when Asoka had been anointed for twelve years, i.e. in 
the year 12/13 after the abhiseka ; and the Sixth Pillar Edict furnishes 
the information that a “ rescript on Buddhism ” was composed at this 
very date {duvddasavasa-abhisitena me dhamrmlipi likhdpild). Although 
it is not, of course, impossible — or perhaps even rather probable — 
that some of these edicts should have appeared earlier in a somewhat 
different form, it seems fairly obvious that in their present shape they 
were all issued at one and the same date. 

As concerns their internal arrangement only a few words may be 
added here. The introductory words of Rock Edict I {iyam 
dhamrmlipi Devdmrnpriyem Priyadasim rand lekhdpitd, Gimar) 
recur at the beginning of Edict XIV, and are, of course, a phrase put 

1 Cf. lA. xlii, 159 sq. 

* With this use of the word sambodhi cf. Jataka^ iv, 236, 2 : mahayitvdna sam- 
bodhi m (with mahayifvana cf. rmhiyite in the Rummindei and Nigali Sagar inscrip- 
tions). Cf. also Mookerji, Asoka^ p. 105 sq. 

» Cf. e.g. Luders, Sitz. ber. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss,, 1914, p. 846. 
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in by the final redaction. The second edict again lacks every sort of 
introductory sentence. Hence it seems fairly probable that these two 
are really meant to form one continuous rescript ; the first part tells 
us that Asoka had abolished bloody sacrifices as well as the heedless 
slaughter of animals practised in his own royal kitchens ' ; when this 
edict was published only two peacocks - and one deer were killed for 
making curries, and even these were to be spared in the future. In 
the second part Asoka tells us that in his own realm and in those of 
his neighbours he had instituted medical treatment of men and 
animals, planted herbs of medical use and nourishing roots and 
fruits, caused wells to be dug, and planted trees for the use of 
cattle and human beings. These two parts seem to fit very well 
together. 

The same seems to be the ca.sc with Edicts III and IV. The 
introductory words of III exactly correspond to the final paragraph 
of IV ; and Edict IV besides lacks the usual introductory sentence. 
Furthermore, the virtues inculcated in III D are exactly the same ones 
the absence of which Asoka is deploring in IV .1. On the very remark- 
able contents of this later edict I shall say nothing here as I hope to 
return to them in another connection. 

Again the Edicts V and VI both begin with the usual phrase 
{Devcuiampriyah Priyadam mj't cixon aka) : they are both separate 
re.scripts and seem from that point of view to present no difficulties. 
As for Edict VII it seems indeed very fragmentary and has in any 
case got nothing to do with the following one (cf. above). Edict IX 
again, which starts with the usual introductory sentence, is a complete 
rescript dealing with the different .sorts of mnnyakis \ unfortunately 
sufficient explanation has not been forthcoming for the verv remark- 
able fact that in the later part of the edict Kalsi and the North-Western 
versions differ entirely from Girnar and the two Eastern ones. The 
tenth edict seems to be only a fragment and can scarcely be connected 
with the preceding one, while the eleventh — which, by the way. is 
of a very undefined and hazy nature — .seems to form a piece by itself. 
Finally, Edict XII lacks the introductory formula, but may originally 


> Somenhat similar im'a-.iirc^ Here at times taken liy Akhar, ef. Smith, Akhnr 
the Great Moijyl. p. 167. 

= To peacock’s ticsh no doiilit magical ((iialitie- were ascrit ed ; it wa.s believed 
to convey immortality, not to decay, etc. Cf. Jraaka. ii. ,16 -.< 1 . ; .lohaiissoii. Solpfdgeln 
I Tnd^i-n. p. 78 r=.{. ; Ciiarpentit-r, Ff^fs^hn/f E. Kuhn, p. ii. 4 ; Mookerii isoka 

p. &2. i ’ y 
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have been a rescript not to the subjects in general, but to certain 
religious sects that were at daggers drawn between each otherd 

Now if the Eock Edict II, which mentions Antiochus, was in its 
present form published in the year 12/13 after the abhiseka, which 
no doubt was the case, this would give us the means not for fixing its 
actual date, but for fixing the latest date at which it can possibly 
have been published. The death of Antiochus I occurred between 
October, 262, and April, 261 B.c. ; and there is little or no doubt that 
it would have been known in India at least in 261/260 b.c. This 
consequently marks the latest date possible for a rescript that speaks 
of Antiochus as being still alive. If the present version of the fourteen 
Rock Edicts were published at such a date — which is, of course, only 
a working hypothesis and intrinsically not very probable — the year 
of the coronation would be calculated by adding 12/13 to 261/260, 
by which means we would arrive at 274/272 b.c. as the latest possible 
date of the abhiseka. And as tradition unanimously asserts that 
Asoka was raised to the throne four years before his coronation the 
date of his real accession would fall between the years 278 and 
276 B.c. 

The length of Bindusara’s reign is given differently in different 
sources ; but perhaps the most probable one is the calculation of the 
Puranas, according to which he reigned for twenty-five years. If, 
now, we reckon with the accession of Asoka as having taken place 
between 278 and 276 b.c., this would bring the beginning of Bindusara’s 
reign to a date somewhere between 303 and 301 B.c. Considering the 
accepted date of Seleucus’ Indian expedition (305 B.c.) ^ — which is, 
however, nothing but a not incredible hvpothesis— and the assertion 
of Arrian that Megasthenes did repeatedly (TroAAdKis-) visit the 
residence of Candragupta,® such a date would seem rather early. 


' It is certainly remarkable that this rescript contains at least two words which 
strongly remind us of Jain terminology, viz. vaci-gull {inca-guti) in D and knianagama 
in J (this, by the way, must mean “ possessed of good scriptures”, not " pure in 
doctrine ” as rendered by Hultzsch). Of the officials mentioned here the dharma- 
mahdmatra is in all probability the special supervisor of the Buddhist mmgha (cf. 
Delhi-Topra VII. Z ) ; the ithijhakha certainly has got nothing to do with the 
ganikddhtjnksa of Kaiitilya (thus ClI. i-, p. 22, n. 4) — he may possibly be some sort 
of overseer of the nuns ; the raca-hhiimika is the supervisor of the holy cows (and 
probably of the pinjrapols, cf. Rock Ed. II), a purely' Brahmin official. 

= Cf. CHI. i, 430. 472, 698. 

^ It must, however, be observed that these words do not necessarily involve 
that Candragupta was still alive during all the visits, though the text says wapa 
^avhpaxoTTOV Tor ’Iv&mv ^aoiXIa. The successor of Candragupta, as we know, 
was not even known to the Greeks by his real name. 
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though of that we can form no fixed opinion.^ As Candragupta, 
again, is unanimously told to have reigned for twenty -four years, the 
period of his reign would have to be placed somewhere between 
327-325 B.c. and 303-301 b.c. ; the dates 325-301 B.c. would in that 
case seem to be the more probable ones.^ 

That the reign of Candragupta should have begun as early as 327, 
or more probably 325, b.c. will perhaps be considered not very 
probable. But I fail to find real arguments that could be raised against 
such an assumption. If the passage in Justin, xv, 4, is to be considered 
the leading one amongst classical scriptures dealing writh Candragupta 
it tells us the following ; first of all he by his insolent behaviour fell 
out with King Nandrus ® and fled for his life from him. Then : 
contrectis latronibus Indos ad novitatem regni ^ollidtavit ; and Indian 
sources — whatever else may be their value — scarcely contradict the 
statement that it was with the help of a veritable pack of rascals 
(latrones) that Candragupta did overthrow the throne of the Nandas.* 
And finally : molienti deinde helium adrersus Alexandri prafeclos, etc, ; 
the deinde obviously proves that it was after having assured for himself 
the realm of the Pracyas that Candragupta turned upon the Pimjab 
and Sindh. The consolidation of the Eastern empire and the recruiting 
of armies capable to combat the soldiers of Macedonia and Greece 
and with the strong men of the North-west will have taken some years. 
Thus it is nowise impossible that Candragupta may have begun his 
reign in Pataliputra about 325 b.c., or even perhaps a little earlier.® 

* There remains the possibility that the four years during which Asoka is said to 
have reigned before his anointment do in reality mean nothing but a co-regentship 
with Bindusara (cf. also CHI. i. 503, n. 1). If such were the case the latter's regnal 
years would come in somewhere between 299/97 and 274/72 B.c. But aU this is 
pure guess-work. 

2 On the date of Candragupta cf. also the able paper of Dr. 0. Stein. Indologica 
Pragensia, i. 354 sqq. 

^ It is to be sincerely hoped in the interest of Indian ancient history, which is 
mainly con.structi\e, that the emendation ^ (indium for ^l^xandTuin is really the 
correct one. Otherwise the passage from Justin would tell us an absolutely different 
tale. 

* Here the Mudrumkm-^a, which may be of considerable historical value, is 
especially illuminative. 

® It seems to have been always taken for granted that Agrammes or Xandrames 
(on whom cf. E. Thomas, JEAfi. 1865, p. 447 sqq.), the despicable sovereign of the 
East who had murdered his predece.ssor, was in reality a Nanda. But we look out 
in vain for definite proofs of such a suggestion. X'imlrame.i. as Professor Thomas 
has rightly remarked (CHI. i. 469 sq.). most probably renders a Sanskrit form 
Candrama.s, and this is certainly not far from Candragupta. That Candragupta 
should have visited Alexander while in the Punjab (Plutarch, Alexaiider, Ixii) sounds 
suspiciously like a myth. 
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To sum up : I have tried above to make it probable that 
Antiochus I (281-262/61 b.c.) and not Antiochus II (262/61-246 b.c.) 
is the Yavana king Amtiyoka mentioned in two of the Kock Edicts 
of Asoka. Even if such a suggestion cannot, of course, be definitely 
proved, it still seems fairly probable that such is the case. Certain 
chronological conclusions may be drawn from this assumption ; they 
are, however, lacking in definiteness and are only apt still further to 
emphasize the profound imcertainty with which the ancient and in 
general the pre-Mohammadan chronology of India is beset. 

Let me finally express the sincere wish that these modest lines may 
present some interest to my dear and revered friend Professor Rapson. 
Without the splendid work performed by him for the elucidation of 
crucial points within the ancient history of India — especially as an 
editor and author of most important chapters of the Cambridge History 
of India — ^to produce even the above pages would have proved well- 
nigh an impossible task. 




A propos de rorigine des chiffres arabes 

Par G. CcEDES 

(PLATE IV) 

~r ’OEIGINE des chiffres que nous appelons “ arabes ” parce qu’ils 
ont ete introduits en Europe par les Arabes, et de la notation 
aritbmetiqiie basee sur leur valeur de position avec I’emploi du symbole 
zero, a donne lieu a des recbercbes qui ont abouti a des resultats 
opposes : certains auteurs ont affirme I’origine indienne du systeme, 
tandis que d’autres ont voulu y voir une invention occidentale. 

Parmi ces derniers, M. 6. R. Kaye s’est fait remarquer par son 
hostilite centre la these de I’origine indienne. II s’exprime ainsi 
dans son article “ Notes on Indian Mathematics : Arithmetical 
Notation ” {JASB., 1907, p. 487) : “ On palseographic grounds we are 
forced to fix the ninth century a.d. as the earliest period in which 
the modern place-value system of notation may have been in use in 
India. This earliest period depends on one inscription only. If this 
inscription, on further light being thrown upon it, proves unreliable 
(as it possibly will), then we shall have to fix the tenth century as the 
earliest period. Even for the tenth century there is not an excessive 
amount of good evidence, and it is within the bounds of possibility 
that we may have finally to turn to the eleventh century for evidence 
of the use of our modern system in India.” 

Dans son recent memoire intitule “ Hindu-Arabic Numerals ” 
et publie dans Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rochvell Lanman 
(pp. 217-36), M. W. E. Clark proteste centre I’attitude de 
il. G. R. Kaye. Laisant resolument de cote I’epigraphie indienne 
qui peut justifier dans une certaine mesure le scepticisme de ce dernier, 
il recherche dans la litterature indienne des temoignages anciens de 
I’emploi du symbole zero et des chiffres avec valeur de position, et il 
conclut ainsi son enquete ; “ It seems to me that the Indian literary 
evidence proves conclusively the presence of a symbol for zero by 
A.D. 600. Before this could be referred to in a work of general literature 
it must have had a considerable history behind it. It also proves the 
knowledge of nine symbols with place value (with either a blank 
column on the reckoning board for zero, or a sjunbol for zero) by the 
end of the fifth century a.d. at least. Beyond that the present evidence 
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does not go. But this carries the Indian knowledge of symbols with 
place value back at least four hundred years earlier than the date 
assigned by Kaye.” 

II est a craindre que M. G. R. Kaye ne se laisse pas facilement 
convaincre par des arguments tires d’une litterature dont la chrono- 
logic est aussi mal etablie que la litterature indierme et dont la tradition 
manuscrite est aussi discutable. Sans prendre parti dans un proces 
dont je n’ai pas etudie toutes les pieces,^ je voudrais y verser quelques 
documents provenant d’un domaine qui m’est familier, en apportant 
au debat le temoignage de I’epigraphie indochinoise et indonesienne. 
Ce temoignage tire une certaine valeur du fait que les textes que je me 
propose d’utiliser, au lieu d’etre comme dans I’lnde propre des chartes 
sur cuivre, c’est-a-dire des documents susceptibles selon M. G. R. Kaye 
d’avoir ete recopies, alteres et falsifies, sont des inscriptions sur pierre 
dont tout un ensemble de faits garantit I’authenticite. 

La presence, dans les inscriptions sanskrites de I’Indochine et de 
rinsulinde, de mots symboliques prfisupposant I’emploi des chiftres 
avec valeur de position n’a pas echappe aux auteurs precites. Le 
fait que ce mode de numeration est atteste dans I’epigraphie de ces 
pays, avant de I'etre d’une fa^on indiscutable dans I’epigraphie indienne, 
a conduit M. G. R. Kaye a supposer qu’il a pu etre importe de 
I’Extreme-Orient dans I’lnde propre (loc. cit., p. 480). C’est en 
partie pour refuter cette etrange opinion que M. W. E. Clark a 
recherche dans la litterature indienne des temoignages de I’usage 
ancien des mots symboliques. Mais ni I’un ni I’autre ne se sont 
demandes a quelle epoque et dans quelles conditions apparaissent 
pour la premiere fois, dans I’epigraphie de I’lndochine et de I’lnsulinde, 
les chifFres avec valeur de position et le symbole zero. C’est sur ce 
point particulier que je voudrais apporter quelques precisions, dont 
I’importance n’echappera a personne ; car a moins de pretendre que 
les chiffres " arabes ” et le zero sont venus d’Extreme-Orient, leur 
emploi dans les colonies indiennes a haute epoque est nettement en 
faveur de leur existence dans I’lnde a une epoque plus haute encore. 

II importe, dans cette enquete, de distinguer entre les inscriptions 
en vernaculaire, khmer, cham, malais ou javanais, et les inscriptions 
sanskrites. presque toujours en vers, qui, par ce fait meme, n’ont 
pas I’occasion d’employer les chiffres pour exprimer les dates. 

* Cf. notamment : .Sukumar Ranjan Das, “ The origin and development of 
numerals.” IHQ.. Ill, 1927. pp. 97, 3.>6; Bibhutibhusan Datta, ■■ The present mode 
of expressing numbers,’" ibid.y p. o30. 
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Au Cambodge, les premieres inscriptions sanskrites datees font 
usage des mots symboliques. En voici I’exemple le plus ancien : 

Stele de Bayan (K. 13, ligne 11 = ISCC., p. 36) ^ ; rasadasra- 
garaig gahendravarse “ dans I’annee du roi des Qaka (designee) par les 
(cinq) flecbes, les (deux) Agvin et les (six) saveurs ”, soit 526. 

Les inscriptions connues jusqu’a present fournissent une quiozaine 
d’exemples de ce systems pour le VI® sikile gaka. 

Au Champa, les deux plus anciennes inscriptions sanskrites datees 
expriment le millesime en toutes lettres, en langue sanskrite : 

Stele de Mi-son (C 73 A, ligne 4 = BEFE-0., Ill, p. 210) : . . . yitt- 
taresu catursu varsagatesu “ quatre cents ans augmentes de . . 
soit 4xx. 

Stele de Mi-son (C 96 B, ligne 14 == BEFE-0., IV, p. 921) : nava- 
saptatyuttarapahmmrsagatdtltagaMvanindrakdlaparimanam “ I’epoque 
du roi des Qaka etant passes depuis cinq cents ans augmentes de 
soixante-dix-neuf ”, soit 579 gaka. 

Au siecle suivant, done plus tard qu’au Cambodge, apparaissent 
pour la premiere fois dans les inscriptions sanskrites du Champa 
les mots s 3 Tnboliques, seuls ou combines avec les noms de nombres : 

Stele de Mi-son (C 87 A, ligne 5 = BEFE-0., IV, p. 926 ; XV, 2, 
p. 190) : dnanddmvarasatgataniyamiiagakabhuhhujah gate samaye “ en 
I’an des rois Qaka determine par six cents, I’atmosphere (zero) et les 
(neuf) Nanda ”, soit 609 gaka. 

S’il n’est pas du uniquement aux necessites du metre, I’emploi 
de gata pour preciser la valeur de sat semble trahir ime certaine 
inexperience dans le maniement des mots symboliques remplagant 
des chifEres avec valeur de position ; en tout cas, dans une 
inscription posterieure d’un demi siecle, le meme nom de nombre 
representant des centaines est donne tout nu ; 

Stele de Mi-son (C 74 B, ligne 10 = BEFE-0., XI, p. 266) : bhuJde 
rdtndrtthamtJcaig gakapatisamaye “ I’epoque du roi des Qaka etant 
revolue depuis six, les (cinq) objets des sens et les (trois) Rama ”, soit 
653 gaka. 

A Java, la plus ancienne inscription sanskrite da tee fait usage 
des mots symboliques ; 

* Les lettres K et C suivies d’un numero se rapportent a I’Inventaire des 
inscriptions du Champa et du Cambodge par G. Coedes {BEFE-0., \III, p. 37) 
reedite a Hanoi en 1923. ISCC. = Inscriptions san-scrites du Champa et du 
Cambodge, par Barth et Bergaigne, Paris, 1885 (2sot. et extr. des MSS. de la Bibl. 
Nat., tome XXVII). 
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Stele de Cangal (ligne 1 = Kern, VG., VII, p. 118) : cakerdre tigate 
qrutindriyamsair angikrte vatsare “ I’annee du roi des Caka exprimee 
en chiiires ^ par les (six) saveurs, les (cinq) organes des sens et les 
(quatre) Veda ”, soit 654 §aka. 

Dans les inscriptions en vernaciilaire, I’emploi des mots symboliques 
eut risque d’etre inintelligible pour le public auquel elles etaient 
destinees. D’autre part, les noms de nombres indigenes, d’un usage 
courant dans les enumerations d’objets olierts a un temple, dans 
revaluation des distances ou des superficies, etc., semblent frappes 
d’interdit dans I’enonce des dates : c’est la un fait dont la raison 
n’est pas tres claire, mais dont il faut cependant tenir compte. Voici 
comment les Indochinois et les Indonesiens ont resolu la difficulte. 

Au Champa, les dates des inscriptions en langue chame sont 
exprimees par des ehiffres avec valeur de position, suivant le systeme 
dont I’origine fait precisement I’objet de la controverse. La plus 
ancienne date attestee est 735 faka (P6 Nagar, C 37 = JA., 1891. i, 
p. 24 ; C 125 = BEFE-0.. XV, 2, p. 47). 

Dans rinsulinde. les ehiffres apparaissent beaucoup plus tot. 
Trois inscriptions de Q'rivijaya, deux trouvees a Palembang en Sumatra 
{Acta Orientalia. II. pp. 13 et 19) et I’autre provenant de Pile de Banka 
(Kern. TTi-'., VIII. p. 207), donnent les mill&imes 605, 606 et 608 9 aka. 
il. G. R. Kaye ne manquera pas de faire etat des reserves formulees 
par Kern (loc. cit.) et par le D'' Bosch (cf. Actn Orientalia, II, p. 12) 
touchant la valeur du chiffre des centaines, qui differe .sensiblement 
du chifi're 6 tel qu’il est atteste dans des inscriptions posterieures. 
Ma is le doute a etc love par la decouverte de deux fragments de I’ins- 
cription de Dinaya de 682 ^aka. la plus ancienne inscription de Java qui 
doime une date en ehiffres. En effet. la date exprimee dans la partie 
anciennement conmie (lignes 12-13) Test en Sanskrit, de la fagon 
suivante : nnganavasurasp " les (six) saveurs. les (huit) Va.su et les 
(deux) yeux ” [Tifhchrift. LVIl. 1916, p. 411). Or, dans le fragment 
superieur de I'inscription retrouve en 1923 (ibid.. LXIV. 1924. p. 227), 
la rneme date est repetee en ehiffres. et le signe du chiffre 6 est identique 
a celui (pii apparait 75 ans plus tot dans les inscriptions de Qrlvijaya. 
Lc.s lectures 605. 606 et 608 .sont done sures et doublement intere.ssantes, 
car on monu' temps qu’olle.s apportont un exemple ancien de I’emploi 
des ehiffres avec leur valeur de position, dies attestent I’emploi du 
zero, clef de voute de tout le svstemc. 


* Kern corri^e mujlirle en niikit:rle. 
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Le Cambodge presente un cas particulierement interessant. La 
numeration n’y etait pas decimale, et aujourd’hui encore, malgre 
I’emprimt des numeraux siamois pour les multiples de dix a partir de 
trente, et pour cent, mille, etc., elle ne Test pas completement : les 
noms de nombres de six a neuf se disent cinq-im, cinq-deux, cinq-trois, 
cinq-quatre, et des noms speciaux pour designer le nombre quatre 
et plusieurs multiples de vingt sont encore d’un usage courant. A 
I’epoque ancienne, les Kbmers ne disposaient pour exprimer les 
nombres, de quelque grandeur qu’ils fussent, que des noms pour un, 
deux, trois, quatre, cinq, dix, vingt, et quelques multiples de vingt, 
et avaient emprunte au Sanskrit le mot gata pour cent (cf. BEFE-0., 
XXIV, p. 347). A chacun de ces nombres correspondaient des signes 
dont les plus anciens exemples .sont attestes par les inscriptions de 
Trapan Thom (K 423 = Corpus,^ LXIII), Lonvek (K 137 = Corpus, 
LV), Vat All Khvav (K 560 = Corpus, XXII) et Sambor datee 605 
9 aka (K 127 = Corpus, XL VII) : A)Tnonier en a reproduit quelques-uns, 
tires d’inscriptions un peu posterieures, dans ses “ Quelques notions sur 
les inscriptions en vieux khmer ” {JA., 1883, i, p. 483). Ce systeme 
de notation arithmetique est reste en vigueur a travers toute Tepigraphie 
cambodgienne pour le decompte des esclaves, des animaux, des objets, 
revaluation des longueurs, etc., mais n’a jamais ete applique aux 
dates. Les plus anciennes inscriptions khmeres datees donnent le 
millesime en Sanskrit, par exempie : 

Prah Kuha Luoii (K 44, ligne 6 = Corpus, IV) : sannavatyuttara- 
pancagata gafcaparigraha “ (I’annee) 9 aka comptant cinq cent quatre- 
vingt-seize ”. 

Quelque incertitude a regne jusqu’a present sur la date la plus 
ancienne qui ait ete exprimee en chiffres dans Tepigraphie khmere. 
Une inscription de Prasat Nak Buos (K 341 Sud) contient une 
date de trois chiffres se terminant par 96, dont les autres donnees 
se verifieraient pour I’annee 596 gaka (ISCC., p. 380, n. 2), mais 
qu’Aymonier pref&erait restituer 796 (Le Cambodge, vol. II, p. 238) : 
on ne pent en faire etat. D’autre part, Aymonier (ibid., I, p. 292) 
proposait d’interpreter par 784 la date d’une inscription de Con Ah 
(K 99) qu’il avait lue 7844 (sic). Mais ce que cet auteur a pris pour 
un 7 n’est qu’un signe ornemeiital, et la date reelle est 844 faka, 
posterieure de plus de trente ans a cette date de 801 qui se lit sur 
plusieurs inscriptions de Bako (K 315, 318, 320), qui est confirmee 

^ Inscriptions du Cambodge publics sous les auspices de 1 Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris, Geuthner (en cours de publication). 
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par les inscriptions sanskrites du meme monument et qui est peut-etre 
la date la mieux attestee de I’epigraphie preankoreenne. 

Mais la publication du Corpus a revele une date en chiffres qui 
est plus ancienne de deux siteles, et contemporaine de la plus ancienne 
inscription de Qrivijaya : c’est une inseription de Sainbor (K 127 = 
Corpus, XLVII) qui donne la date 605 faka, avec les chiffres en 
valeur de position et le zero. 

En resume, dans les inscriptions sanskrites, I’usage des mots 
symboliques est atteste pour la premiere fois an Cambodge en 526 
gaka (a.d. 604), au Champa en 609 (a.d. 687) et a Java en 654 (a.d. 732). 
Dans les inscriptions en vernaculaire, les ehiffres avec valeur de 
position et le zero apparaissent simultanement en 605 gaka (a.d. 683) 
a Sumatra et au Cambodge, preeedes dans ce dernier pays d’une 
periode pendant laquelle les dates etaient exprimees en langage 
Sanskrit ; au Champa, ils ne sont pas attestes avant 735 (a.d. 813). 

Le resultat de cette enquete ne semble pas favorable a la theorie 
qui assigne une origine indochinoise ou indonesienne a I’emploi de 
mots symboliques Sanskrits, car les plus anciens exemples en sont 
fournis par le Cambodge ou la numeration indigene n’etait pas 
decimale ; et au Champa, ce systeme a ete preced6 par un autre qui 
faisait usage des noms de nombres Sanskrits. Au Cambodge, I’emploi 
des chiffres est, de meme, precede par eelui des noms de nombres 
Sanskrits. De toute fagon I’apparition des chiffres avec valeur de 
position et du zero dans Fepigraphie indochinoise et indonesienne 
est nettement liee a I’expression des dates de I’ere gaka, dont on ne 
saurait contester I’origine indienne. Quelle que soit rorigine ultime 
de ce systeme de notation arithmetique, il n’est pas sans interet de le 
trouver atteste en Indochine et dans I’lnsulinde des le VII® siecle a.d., 
c est-a-dire au moins deux siecles plus tot que dans I’Inde propre, 
si I’on adopte les vues pessimistes de M. G. K. Kaye sur les temoignages 
de I’epigraphie indienne. 

Quant a la forme meme des chiffres indochinois et indonesiens, 
elle est pour plusieurs d’entre eux tres differente de celle des chiffres 
indiens : il y a la un nouveau probleme dont I’etude contribuerait 
peut-etre a resoudre I’origine exacte des chiffres “ arabes ”. 



Les grands rois du monde 

Par Gabriel Ferkand 

"jl/l PAUL PELLIOT a recemmeiit public dans le T’oung-pao 
(t. XXII, mai 1923, pp. 97-125), un article intitule: “La 
theorie des quatre fils du Ciel,” ou out ete reunis les informations de 
source chinoise et quelques textes arabes sur ce sujet. La presente 
note n’est qu’une addition a son article. 

1) Le plus ancien texte cbinois qui fasse allusion aux grands rois 
du monde est le K’ang che wai houo tchman, “ Relation des pays 
etrangers par M. K’ang.” Ce K’ang, plus exactement K’ang T’ai, 
fut envoye, avec Tchou Ying, en ambassade par la cour de Chine, 
dans rOcean Indien, vers 245-50 de notre ere. “ D’apres la Relation 
des pays etrangers, dit vm extrait de ce texte, aujourd’hui perdu, on 
dit dans les pays etrangers que sous le ciel il y a trois abundances : 
I’abondance des hommes en Chine, I’abondance des joyaux au Ta-ts’in 
(Orient mediterraneen), I’abondance des chevaux chez les Yue-tche.” ^ 

2) Le Che eul yeou king qui a du etre mis en chinois en 392 par 
Tm religieux des “contrees occidentales ” appele Kalodaka, rapporte 
ce qui suit ; “ Dans le Yen-feou-t’i (Jambudvipa), il y a 16 grands 
royaumes, avec 84.000 villes murees ; il y a huit rois (kouo-wang) et 
quatre Fils du Ciel {t’ien-tseu). A I’Est, il y a le Fils du Ciel des Tsin 
(= Chine) ; la population y prospere. Au Sud, il y a le Fils du Ciel 
du royaume de T’ien-tchou (Inde) ; la terre y [produit] beaucoup 
d’elephants renommes. A I’Ouest, il y a le Fils du Ciel du royaume de 
Ta-ts’in (Orient M4diterraneen) ; la terre y abonde en or, argent, 
joyaux, jade.^ Au Nord-Ouest, il y a le Fils du Ciel des Yue-tche 
(Indoscythes) ; la terre y [produit] beaucoup d’excellents chevaux.® ” 

3) Dans Tintroduction de ses Memoires sur les contrees occidentales 
acheves en aout 646, Hiuan-tsang parle des quatre continents, du 
Jambudvipa avec ses quatre fleuves issus du lac Anavatapta, puis 
continue ainsi : — 

“ L’age actuel n’ayant pas de ‘ roi a la roue ’ [cakravartin) qui 
reponde a I’ordre cosmique, sur le territoire du continent Tchan-pou 
(Jambudvipa) il y a quatre souverains. Au Sud-Est [est] le ‘ seigneur 
des elephants ’ ; [son pays] est chaud et humide, et favorable aux 

'■ Pelliot, pp. 121-2. 

2 Pelliot, p. 98, n. 2 : “ Le traducteur a du rendre par jade le nom d’une pierre 
plus ou moins semblable au jade, mais de toute autre nature. . . .” 

’ Pelliot. pp. 97-8. 
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elephants. A I’Ouest, [est] le seigneur des joyaux ’ ; [son pays] 
est proche de la mer et abonde en joyaux. Au Nord-Est [est] le 
■ seigneur des chevaux ’ ; [son pays] est froid et rude, et favorable 
aux chevaux. A I’Est [est] le ‘ seigneur des hommes ’ ; [son pays] 
est tempere et agreable, et la population est noinbreuse. 

" Aussi, dans le royaume du ' seigneur des elephants les habitants 
sont-ils d’une nature impetueuse, diligents a I’etude et specialement 
adonnes aux sciences occultes. Comme vetement, ils [portent] un 
morceau d’etofEe [enroule] horizontalement et laissent I’epaule droite 
decouverte ; comme coiffure, ils nouent au haut de la tete lertrs 
cheveux, qui retombent de tons cotes. Ils habitent par tribus dans 
des cites, et leurs maisons sont a etages. 

■■ Dans le territoire du ‘ seigneur des joyaux il n’y a ni rites ni 
justice, et on fait grand cas des richesses. [Les vetements] y sont taillfe 
courts, et on les y boutonne a gauche. [Les gens] se coupent les cheveux 
et ont de longues moustaches. Ils habitent dans des villes murees, 
et tlrent profit des transactions commerciales. 

“ Pour ce qui est des coutumes chez le ‘ seigneur des chevaux 
[les habitants] y ont un naturel cruel et violent ; leurs sentiments* 
tolerent le meurtre. [Ils ont] tentes de feutre et ‘ huttes a coupole ’ ; 
ils s’assemblent [et se dispersent] comme des corbeaux en faisant 
paitre [leurs troupeaux]. 

■■ Sur le sol du ' seigneur des hommes ’, les coutumes ont pour 
mecanisme la sagesse : la bienveillance et la justice brillent avec 
eclat. [Les gens] y ont le bonnet et la ceinture, et boutonnent [le 
pan de leur vetement] a droite ; les chars et les vetements y ont des 
[distinctions suivant les] rangs. La population y est attaches au sol 
et difficile a deplacer ; les professions y sont classees. 

“ Dans les coutumes de trois des ‘ seigneurs ’, c’est I’Est qui a la 
preeminence. Les habitations [de leurs peoples] ouvrent leurs portes a 
I’E.st ; au soleil levant, on y salue toume vers I’Est. Sur le territoire 
du ■ seigneur des hommes ’. c’est le cote Sud qui est honore. Pour ce 
qui est des mceurs locales et des coutumes diverses, tel en est 
I’essentiel. . . i 

’ I pp. 1()6-S. M. Pelliot ajoiite plus loin (p. 109) : “ Tao-siuan (voir 4)) 

expose, lui au.ssi. la tlieorie ties ' quatre seigneurs en des termes voisins de ceux 
de Hiuan-tsang. ni.ais bien plus resumes, et insiste ensuite sur la difference entre 
ie, Hindoos et les Hou. L originalite de Tao-siuan, en ce qui conceme les ' quatre 
''eigneurs , est qu tl preci.se les equivalences que Hiuan-tsang avait laissees dans 
le vague, et dit que le ‘ seigneur des elephants ’ repond a I’Inde (Yin-tou), le ‘ seigneur 
des joyaux ’ repond aux Hon. le ‘ seigneur des chevaux aux Turks (T’ou-kiue), 
le ‘ seigneur des hommes ’. a la Chine (Tehe-na). . . .” 
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4) Dans son Siu kao seng tchouan, redige entre 645 et 667, on 
le chapitre IV est consacre a la biographie de Hiuan-tsang, Tao-siuan 
dit : “ Dans ce pays-la [= dans I’lnde], on avail la tradition que le 
seul Jambudvipa est gouverne par quatre rois. L’Est s’appelle Tche-na 
(Cina, Chine) ; son seigneur est le roi des hommes. L’Ouest s’appelle 
Po-sseu (Perse) ; son seigneur est le roi des joyaux. Le Sud s’appelle 
Yin-tou (Indu, Inde), son seigneur est le roi des elephants. Le Nord 
s’appelle Hien-yun (= Hiong-nou, ici Turks, etc.) ; son seigneur 
est le roi des chevaux. Tous disent que les quatre royaumes se servent 
de ces [avantages speciaux a chacun d’eux] pour gouverner. Aussi 
en parla-t-on de suite [a Hiuan-tsang].” 

5) Les textes arabes connaissent cette theorie a relativement haute 
epoque. Le marchand Sulayman dont la relation est de 851, s’exprime 
ainsi : — 

“ Les gens de I’lnde et de la Chine sont d’avis nnanime sur ce fait 
que les [grands] rois du monde sont au nombre de quatre. Celui qu’ils 
citent comme le premier des quatre est le roi des Arabes, [c’est-a-dire 
le Khalife de Bagdad]. Indiens et Chinois sont d’accord a cet egard, 
sans contredit, que le roi des Arabes est le plus grand des rois, le plus 
riche et le plus magnifique ; que c’est le roi de la grande religion 
(I’lslam), au-dessus de laquelle il n’est rien. Le roi de la Chine se place 
lui-meme au second rang, apres le roi des Arabes. Viennent ensuite le 
roi de Rum (Byzance) et le Ballahra, le roi de ceux qui ont les oreilles 
percees. . . * 

6) La relation precedente est suivie dans le meme manuscrit 
d’un commentaire qu’y a ajoute, vers 916, un certain Abu Zayd 
Hasan de Siraf , inconnu par ailleurs. Celui-ci rapporte qu’un koreichite 
appele Ibn Wahab fut regu par I’empereur de la Chine a Si-ngan-fou, 
vers 872/5. Ibn Wahab raconta que, au cours de I’audience, le roi 
lui posa certaines questions et lui dit ensuite : " Comment classez- 
vous les rois [de la terre] ? ” L’arabe repondit : “ Je ne sais rien a 
ce sujet. “ Le roi dit a I’interprete : “ Dis a Ibn Wahab que nous, 
Chinois, nous comptons cinq rois. Celui qui possMe le royaume le plus 
riche est le roi de I’Trak, parce que I’Hrak est au centre du monde et 
que les autres royaumes I’entourent. En Chine, on le designe sous le 

^ Pelliot, p. 125. 

^ Voi/age du m'lrckand arahe Sulaymun €n hide et en Chine^ redige en 851, suivi 
de remarques par Abu Ziyd Hisan (t’er'5 916) traduit de 1 arabe par Gabriel Ferrand, 
Paris, 1922, in 8°, p. 47. Sur ce texte arabo ©t son auteur, cf. egalement nies “ Notes 
de geographie oriental© ”, dans Jourjial asiatique, janvier-mars. 1923, pp. 21—35. J y 
reviendrai ultsrieurement. IjO passage ci-dossus a ete utilise par M. Pelliot. 
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nom de ‘ roi des rois Apres lui, vient le roi de Chine que nous 
designons sous le nom de ‘ roi des hommes parce qu’il n’y a pas de 
roi qui, mieux que lui, ait etabli les bases de la paix, qui maintienne 
mieux I’ordre que nous ne le faisons dans notre royaume et dont les 
sujets soient plus obeissants a leur roi que les notres. C’est pour cela 
que le roi de Chine est le ‘ roi des hommes Vient ensuite le ‘ roi 
des betes feroces ’ : c’est le roi des Turks (des Toguz-Oguz), qui sont 
nos voisins. Puis, c’est le ‘ roi des elephants ’, c’est-a-dire le roi 
de rinde. On I’appelle aussi en Chine ‘ le roi de la sagesse ’ parce 
que la sagesse est originaire de I’lnde. Vient ensuite le roi de Rum 
(Byzance) que nous appelons ' le roi des beaux hommes’ (rex virorum), 
parce qu’il n’y a pas sur terre un peuple aussi bien fait que celui des 
Byzantins, ni qui ait plus beau visage. Tels sont les principaux rois 
de la terre ; les autres rois ne leur sont en rien comparables.” ^ 

7) Abu’l-Kasim Sa‘id bin Ahmad bin Sa‘id I’Espagnol est ne 
a Almeria en 420/1029 et mourut a TolMe en 462/1070. II publia de 
nombreux ou^Tages qui sont aujourd’hui perdus ou qu’on n’a pas 
encore retrouves. II ne nous reste d’une production que nous savons 
avoir ete considerable que son Tahakat al-urnam “ les categories des 
peuples Edite par le Pere Louis Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1912, in 8°), ce 
texte arabe, contient une notice sur I’lnde qui, autant que je sache, 
n a pas ete encore traduite ; je la donne ci-dessous integralement : — 
La Science dans l’Inde 

(p. 11). Le premier des peuples dont il est question ici est celui 
de 1 Inde. C’est un peuple qui possede d’abondantes richesses et des 
ressources considerables, qui comprend de puissants royaumes ; la 
sagesse lui a ete reconnue ; dans toutes les branches de la science, la 
preeminence lui a ete reconnue par tons les peuples anciens et les 
generation, s passees. 

Les rois de la Chine - di.saient [sic] que les rois du monde sont au 

1 G. Ferrand, Yoynge du mnrchand arabe, p. 87. Egalement cite par M. PeUiot. 

Ce pa~.'age et quelqnes autres du texte sur I’lnde ont ete te.xtuellement reprodnits 
par Jamal ad-dln Abu’J-Hasan ‘All bin YQsuf bin Ibrahim bin ‘Abd al-Wahid 
a§-Sayb.mi al-Kifti (ne a Kift en Haute-Egypte en 568-1172, mort en ramadan 
646 = decembre 1248) dans son Td'rih al-hukamV " Histoire des sages.” La notice 
oil se trouvent ces extraits est consacrce a un sage indien appele iS3' Kanka qui 

debute ainsi : ” Kanka I’indien ; parfois on dit 553 ^ Kabka ...” (ed. J. Lippert, 
Leipzig, 190.3, in 4°, p. 26.)). Le Fihriit rwlige en 877/988 (ed. G. Fliigel, publiee 
par .1. Roediger et A. Midler, t. I. p. 270 infm. et t. 11, p. 125 infra), a ^ 
Kankah avec les xanantes Kankana et celle de Cassiri <535^ Katkah. 

Fn deux lignes. le Fihritt ne cite que les litres de ses ouvrages. Dans son histoire 
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nombre de cinq et que le reste des hommes sont leurs sujets. I Is disent 
que ces cinq rois sont : le roi de la Chine, le roi de I’lnde, le roi des 
Turks, le roi des Persans et le roi de Rum (Byzance). Ils appellent 
le roi de la Chine ‘ le roi des hommes ’ parce que les Chinois sont les 
plus obeissants a I’autorite royale et les mieux disposes a se laisser 
conduire par le gouvernement. Ils appellent le roi de ITnde ‘ le roi 
de la sagesse ’ a cause de Textreme application des Indiens pour les 
sciences et de leur primaute dans toutes les connaissances. Ils appellent 
le roi des Turks ‘ le roi des betes fauves ’ a cause de la bravoure des 
Turks et de leur grand courage. Ils appellent le roi des Persans ‘ le 
roi des rois ’ a cause de la puissance et de la grandeur de son royaume, 
de la superiorite de sa puissance et de Tenormite de sa force, car ce 
royaume domine les rois au centre de I’cecoumene et s’etend sur le 
plus beau des climats, a I’exclusion des autres rois. Ils appellent le roi 
de Byzance ‘ le roi des beaux hommes ’ parce que les gens de Rum 
ont les plus beaux visages humains, les plus beaux corps ^ et la con- 
stitution la plus vigoureuse. 

“ Parmi tous les peuples, ITnde est le pays qui, dans la succession 
des siecles, a ete le pays d’origine de la sagesse et la source de la justice 
et de la science du gouvernement ; pays des gens de pensees superieures 
et d’opinions sublimes, des sentences universelles, des produits extra- 
ordinaires, des merites merveilleux. Quoique leur couleur les classe 
dans la premiere categorie des Noirs, ils n’en font pas moms partie 
par la de I’ensemble des Negres ; mais Allah le Trfe-Haut les a exemptes 
des mauvaises qualites des Negres (p. 12), de la vilenie de leur caractere 
et de la sottise de leur pensee ; il a donne aux Indiens la superiorite 
sur bien des peuples parmi les bruns et les blancs. 

“ Certains savants en astrologie pretendent attribuer cela a une 
cause ; ils pretendent que Saturne et Mercure se partagent I’influence 
sur le caractere des Indiens. L’influence de Saturne sur leur organisme 
a consiste a noircir leur couleur ; celle de Mercure a epure leur 

des medecins, Ibn Abl U^aybia' qui vecut de 600/1203 a 668/1270 (ed. A. Muller, 
t. II. p. 32), lui consacre quelques lignes sous la rubrique Kankah Vindien. Wustenfeld 
{GeKhichte der arabischen Aerzte und Naturjorsrher, Gottingen, 1840, p. 3, n. 1) a 
imprime Katkah. 

Autant que je sache. Kaitkct et ses variantes n'ont ete rapproches d aueun nom 
indien. M. Sylvain Levi me suggere la tres heureuse explication suivante : il n y 
aurait qu'a lire a la persane, c*est-a-dire 4^15^ Ganga = skr. Gargti et il 

s’agirait de Garga qui vivait dans les premiers siecles de notre ere, 1 auteur de la 
Gdrgi sarhhita ou " collection gargique ” contenant un passage celebre sur 1 histoire 
des invasions etrangeres (Yavana, Saka, etc.). 

* Cf. k ce sujet, Pelliot. pp. 119-20. 
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intelligerice, a adouci leur caractere, tandis que Saturne contribuait 
a la surete de leur raisonnement et a leur eloignement de I’erreur. Et 
c’est ainsi qu’ils out a ce point la purete des vertus et la surete du 
jugement. Ils different en cela de tous les autres ISloirs, c’est-a-dire 
des Zangs (ou Xegres de la cote orientale d’Afrique), Nubiens, Abyssins 
et autres. C’est ainsi qu’ils sont adonnes a la science des nombres et 
a la formation de la geometric. Ils ont acquis la connaissance la plus 
parfaite et la plus grande maitrise dans la connaissance des mouve- 
ments des etoiles et des secrets de la sphere, et dans les sciences ezactes. 
En outre, ce sont les plus savants des hommes dans I’art de la medecine, 
les plus experts dans la connaissance de la force des medicaments, 
les caracteres des elements et les particularites des choses creees. Leurs 
rois ont une noble conduite, des principes de gouvernement louables, 
une administration parfaite. 

“ Quant a la science divine, ils sont tous d’accord a cet egard pour 
croire a I’unite divine d’Allah puissant et fort, et a ecarter de lui tout 
associe. Mais ils ont plusieurs especes de monotheisme : il y a parmi 
eux des Brahmanes et des Sabeens.^ Les Brahmanes sont une classe 
d’hommes peu nombreuse ; ils ont une loi de noblesse hereditaire. 
II y en a parmi eux qui professent Timpermanence et d’autres la 
permanence, ilais ils sont tous d’accord pour declarer les proph4ties 
inexistantes,^ interdire les sacrifices d’animaux et defendre qu’on fasse 
souffrir les animaux. Quant aux Sabeens, c’est la masse des Indiens 
et ils constituent la plus grande partie de la population de I’Inde. Ils 
professent la permanence du monde qui a pour cause I’essence de la 
cause du monde, laquelle est le Createur puissant et fort, et la pre- 
eminence des astres. Les Sabeens donnent aux astres des formes 
auxquelles ils obeissent et auxquelles ils font toutes sortes d’offrandes 
en rapport avec ce qu ils savent de la nature de chacun de ces astres, 
de fafon a se rendre par la leurs forces favorables et a utiliser dans 
le monde inferieur 1 influence de ces astres, selon leurs convenances. 
Ils donnent des noms a chacune de ce.s formes. Sur les epoques de la 
precession des equinoxes, sur les circuits et les revolutions des astres 


‘ .Sur les .Sabeens. c£. Encydnptdie ile I’ldiim, .sub verbo aahi'n. Mais il s’agitici, 
d’aprts une cles phrases .suivantes. de tous les autres ludien.s, en dehors des Brahmanes. 
Xaturellement. les vcritables .Sabt-ens sont hors de cause et I'expression est impropre. 
JI. Sylvain Levi m’inlorme quo les textes grecs. .san.skrits et palis emploient fre- 
quemment IV-xpress.on : brabmane.s et ^ramanes (iraimnn) pour dfeigner les Indiens. 
r eat cette division a laquelle fait ;illusi(,n le pre.serit texte. oil les iramann sont repre- 
sentes par le.s p.seudo-sabeens. 

® Cf. a CP sujef. Joiiiiwl usei/iywe, avril-juin, 1930. o. 216. 
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et sur la corruption de toutes les choses creees provenant des quatre 
elements au moment de chaque reunion qui se produit pour les astres 
dans le tete du Belier et sur le retablissement des choses creees a 
chaque revolution, ils ont des opinions nombreuses et des doctrines 
diverses, ainsi que nous I’avons expose dans notre Livre sur les doctrines 
des adeptes des religions (p. 13) et des sectesd L’eloignement de I’lnde 
de notre pays (I’Espagne) et I’isolement du royaume de I’lnde par 
rapport a nous rendent rares pour nous les ouvrages qu’ils ont composes. 
II ne nous est parvenu que des fragments de leur science ; nous n’avons 
que des bribes de leurs doctrines et nous n’avons appris que bien peu 
de chose de leurs savants. 

“ En ce qui concerne les doctrines de I’lnde au sujet des sciences 
astronomiques, ils en ont trois qui sont bien connues : la doctrine 
du Sindhind,^ celle de VArjbar^ et celle de VArl^and.^ II ne nous est 
parvenu ime connaissance precise que ® de la doctrine du Shidhind. 
C’est la doctrine qu’a suivie un groupe de savants musulmans et a 
I’aide de laquelle ils ont compost des zig (tables astronomiques). Ainsi 
ont redige de telles tables Muhammad bin Ibrahim al-Fazari,® Habas ’’ 
bin ‘Abdallah al-Bagdadi,® Muhammad bin Musa al-Huwarizmi,* 
Al-Husayn bin Muhammad [bin Hamid] connu sous le nom de Ibn 
al-Adami et d’autres encore. La signification de sindhind est 


' Jilt JaI j ohS". 

2 Transcription approchee de siddhanta “ fin realisee Cf. H. Suter, Die 
Maihematiker und Astronomen der Araber und ihre Werke, Leipzig, 1900, in 8®, p. 10, 
n. e. Le khalife Al-Mansur (754-75) fit faire a sos frais la traduction de Toriginal 
indien (cf. Oskar Schirmer, Stndien zur Astronomie der Araber, Sitzungberichte der 
physikalisch-medizinischen Societal zu Erlangen, t, LVIII, 1926, p, 46, n. 7). 

® Le P. Cheikho a edite fautivement pour Arjbar etant une 

transcription assez correcte de Aryabhata, le mathcmaticien qui vivait a la fin du v® 
■siecle. Cf. AlberiinVs India, trad. E. C. Sachau, Londres, 1910, in 8°, t. II, p. 305. 

^ Cf. Alheruni’s India, t. II, p. 303. 

® Je Us au lieu de que porte le texte. 

® Mort en 160/777. Cf. Suter, Die Matkematiker, p. 3, No. 1, et AlberunVs India, 
trad. Sachau, t. II, p. 310. 

^ Le P. Cheikho a edite fautivement pour 

® Plus exactement Ahmad bin 'Abdallah, plus connu sous le nom de ITaba§ 
al-hasib (le calculateur). II aurait vecu plus de cent ans. II est vraisemblablement 
mort vers 250-60 == 864-74. Cf. Suter. Die Mathematiker, p. 12, No. 22. 

® Cf. Suter, Die Mathematiker, p. 10. No. 19, et C. A. NalUno, Al-Battani she 
Albatenii opus astronomicum, Milan, 1903, in 4®, t. I, p. 312. n. 4. ou il est dit qu il 
mourut apres 232/846. 

Cf. Suter Die Mathematiker, p. 44, No. 82. 
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‘ perpetuite absolue C’est ainsi que s’exprime Al-Husayn bin 
al-Adaml dans sa table astronomique. 

“ Les partisans dii Sindhind disent que les sept astres (planetes), 
leurs au'j ^ et leurs gnivzahar ® se reunissent tous dans la tete du Belier, 
particulierement toutcs les 4.320.000.000 annees solaires et les Indiens 
appellent cette duree " duree du monde ” * ; car ils croient que lors- 
que les astres se reunissent dans la tete du Belier, toutes les choses 
creees se corrompent et que le monde inferieur reste a I’etat de mines 
pendant un long temps, jusqu’a ce que les astres se disseminent dans 
les signes du zodiaque. Quand il en est ainsi, la vie recommence et le 
monde inferieur revient a son etat premier. Suivant leur doctrine, 
il en est ainsi eteniellement, sans fin. Chacun de ces astres, leurs awj 
et leurs gaiczaJiar ont de certaines revolutions en cette duree qui est, 
suivant leur doctrine. ‘ la duree du monde ’. J’ai rapporte cela dans 
le livre que j ’ai compose sur la correction des mouvements des etoiles. 

“ Quant au.x partisans de VArjbar. ils sont d’accord avec les 
partisans du Sindhind, sauf sur le calcul de la ‘duree du monde’. 
En effet, la duree apres laquelle, suivant eux, les astres, leurs awj et 
leurs gau-zahar se reunissent dans la tete du Belier est un millieme 
seulement de la duree [indiquee dans] le Sindhind et ils expliquent 
ainsi [la theorie de] VArjhar. 

“ Quant aux partisans de V Arhand, ils different des deux opinions 


^ ^!all Ce n e.?t pas exactenient le sens du Sanskrit qui signifie 

“tin realisee 


arroyeiov tov ^xx^^Tpov, apogeum Solis, apogeum 
ex^citnri planetarum (nTiaquam epicycli . . .) dans C. A. Xallino, Al-Battani, t. 11, 
Milan, 1907. p. 322, suh verho ", 

^ ^ ox jA jAiczahar, e Per^iico gnivuxkar significat : 1. circulum 

pareclipticum fcf. p. 4.>. adti. .t) Lunae sen orhitana lunarem ; 2. nodos orbita© 
lunaris. et prae-^ertim no lum ascendentem ; 3, nodos orbitae cuiuscumque planetae. 
Probabiliter O'-t ^ ox Zeniliea gat/tifhra ‘ semen bovum [scrvans] ' epitheton Lunae 
in libro in^cripto : piitabant enim Lunam semen primi bovis servavisse, et 

ex eo varia armentonim genera procreavisse . . . dans C. A. Xallino, Al-Battam, 
t. I. p. 2.70. ’’ 


Cf. AUh^runi s ItrUa. t. I, p. 368, oil il est dit : “ Our Muslim authors call the 
fd the kalpa thf ihig^ of Shrl-hin'l or the (hiy'i of the tvorld, counting them 
as I..777.9I6.450 .o:io ,lays or civil days), or 4.320.000,000 solar years or 

4.4.')2.77.7.flOO lunar years . . HirunT a eerit se.s JruUcu en 1030. LWeur des 
TahikV ne I'annee precedente et mort en 1070, mais nous ne savons 

pas a qiedli- flate i! a reilit:** re livre et s’il a pu utiliser les Indtcu. Il y a lieu de noter. 


dan.s le sens de la negative, quo Vbrpl-Kasim transcrit, par exempie le nom 

d’Arj'abhata, ahir-, que lilrunT a 
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precedentes sur les mouvements des astres et sur la duree du monde ; 
mais la forme exacte de lettr divergence ne nous est pas parvenue. 

(p. 14) “ Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, 
il y a, en ce qui conceme la musique un livre appele en langue indienne 
biydfar,^ ce qui veut dire ‘ les fruits de la sagesse dans lequel il est 
question des origines des sons et des recueils de compositions 
melodiques. 

“ Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, il 
y a, sur I’art de diriger le caractere et de corriger les ames, le livre de 
Kalila et Dimna. Burzuyeh,® le sage persan, Fa apporte de Tlnde a 
Anusirwan ibn Kobad ibn Firuz, roi des Persans, et I’a traduit pour ce 
souverain de I’indien en persan. Ensuite, pendant I’Islam, ‘Abdallah 
bin al-Mukafia‘ I’a traduit du persan en arabe.* C’est un livre de grand 
profit, anx fins excellentes, dont on tire grand benefice. 

“ Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, il 
y a encore le calcul des nombres que Abu Ja'far Muhammad bin Musa 
al-Huwarizmi a expose completement. Cette science, chez lui, est 
particulierement condens4e, intelligible, accessible et comprehensible ; 
elle temoigne de la finesse de I’esprit des Indiens, de la beaut4 de leurs 
qualit4s naturelles, de I’excellence de leur faculty d’mvention. 

“ Parmi les fruits, qui sont parvenus jusqu’a nous, de leur 
intelligence solide, parmi les produits de leur esprit pur et des 
merveUles de leurs arts excellents, citons le jeu d’echecs. Pour les 
Indiens, dans les redoublements de nombres qu’ils ont combines dans 
les cases de I’echiquier, il y a des regies secretes qu’ils considerent 
comme I’introduction a la connaissance et des mysteres dont ils 
trouvent I’origine dans les forces qui sortent de la nature. Vraiment 
la belle composition et la merveilleuse ordoimance qui apparaissent 
dans I’emploi de ces cases suivant I’ordre de leurs parties manifestent 
un but grandiose et un dessein magnifique ; car tout cela contient un 
avertissement sur le moyen de se garantir centre ses ennemis et ime 
exhortation a requerir ime forme de temperament qui se purifie des 
souilliires. Il y a la un avantage considerable, un profit eminent. 

“ Ils nous ont encore communique la description qu’ont faite leurs 

^ M. Sylvain Levi me suggere comme restitution le skr. vidydphala qu appelle 
sa traduction arabe " les fruits de la sagesse.” 

^ 1 ^ . 

® Cf. sur ce medecin, la preface de La version arabe de KalUah et Himnah du P. Louis 
Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1905, in 8"’) et les auteurs cites ; Encyclopedie de V Islam, t. II, 
p. 737. 

* Ibid, et Encyclopedie de Vislam, t. II, p. 429. 
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savants de la forme du monde, de I’ordonnance des spheres et des 
mouvements des astres, par exemple, Kankah I’indiend Car Abu Ma‘§ar 
bin ‘Omar al-Balhi a mentionne dans son li\Te intitule Les mille, que 
Kankah est le premier en date (p. 15) dans I’astronomie parmi tons 
les savants de I’lnde de I’ancien temps et nous ne connaissons pas 
I’indication precise de I’epoque oil il a vecu, ni rien de son histoire en 
dehors de ce que nous en avons dit.” 

8) A une date indeterminee, mais relativement recente, 
rhistoire des grands rois du monde est passee dans le folklore pur ; 
on la retrouve dans Les cent et une mats.- Un vieillard, qui avait 
parcouru le monde, arrive a la cour du roi de Perse, Kesra Anusirwan. 
Introduit au palais, “ le chambellan me dit que le roi me faisait 
demander si je connaissais le plus puissant des rois de la terre. Je 
repondis qu’il y en a cinq : Celui dont les domaines sont les plus 
etendus est le roi de l’‘Irak (= roi des Arabes), car il est au milieu du 
monde et les autres rois font cercle autour de lui. — Cela est vrai, dit 
le chambellan, c’est ce que nous trouvons dans nos livxes. — Ensuite, 
continuai-je, vient le roi que voici (le roi de Perse), et qui est sumommd 
le roi des gens civilises. Il est suivi du roi des Turks, qui est sumomme 
le roi des betes feroces, c’est-a-dire des betes feroces humaines ; vient 
ensuite le roi de ITnde, surnomme le roi des elephants ; puis le roi de 
la sagesse ® qui est le souverain de TEgypte, car c’est de ce pays-la 
que vient la sagesse ; enfin le roi des Bums qu’on nomme aussi le roi 
des hommes, parce que les hommes de son empire sont plus beaux et 
de plus agreable figure que ceux d’aucun autre pays. Tels sont les 
principaux rois ; les autres .sont au-dessous d’eux.” * 

En resume, les textes chinois et arabes fournissent les informations 
suivantes : — 

1) En 240-2-50, K’ang T’ai connait “ trois abundances”, c’est-a- 
dire trois grands pays : la Chine, le Ta-ts’in = Orient mediterraneen 
et les Yue-tche = Indoscythes. 

* Vide supra, n. 2, p. 332. 

2 Traduites cle I'arabo [d .apres quatre manuscrits maghrebins] par 11. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Paris, s.d. (1911), in 8°. 

’ Varianto du manu.scrit 3002 : le roi d’Abv.s.sinie. 

^ 1’- P- ''1 oil ce passage est donne uomme un einprunt 

aux Prairies d'or de Mas Cdi, t. I. p. 314. Cf. egalement ma “ Note sur le livre des 101 
Xu:t3 ”. dans Journal aslalujue. mar.s-arril, 1911, pp. 309-18. .Je proKte de I'occasion 
pour corriger une erreur de la p. 31 1 oil Hinlu est idjntifie a Hongkong : c'est Canton 
qu'if faut lire. 
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2) Au III® ou IV® siecle, le Cite ml yeou king mentionne quatre 
Fils du Ciel ; en Chine, Inde, au Ta-ts’in et chez les Yue-tche. 

3) En 646, Hiuan-tsang cite quatre souverains : en Inde, chez les 
Hou = Iraniens et Tokhariens, chez les Turks et en Chine. 

4) En 645-67, Tao-siuan cite quatre rois : en Chine, Perse, Inde 
et chez les Hiong-nou = Turks. 

5) En 851, le marchand Sulayman connait quatre rois ; celui 
des Arabes, de la Chine, de Eum = Byzance, et de I’lnde. 

6) Vers 872-5, Ibn Wahab rapporte, d’apres I’empereur de 
Chine, qu’il y a cinq rois : le roi de l’‘Irak = roi des Persans, le roi 
de Chine, des Turks, de ITnde et de Rum. 

7) Au XI® siecle (1029-70), Abu’l-Kasim connait cinq rois : le 
roi de Chine, de ITnde, des Turks, des Persans, et de Rum. 

8) L’auteur du livre des Cent et une nuits annonce ciuq grands 
rois et en nomme six ; le roi des Arabes, de Perse, des Turks, de 
ITnde, de I’Egypte (variante : de PAbyssinie) et de Rum . 

Qu’il s’agisse de trois, quatre, cinq ou six grands rois du monde, 
la parente de ces r6cits est indeniable : tous les huit enumerent dans 
un ordre diS4rent : la Chine, le Ta-ts’in = Hou = Rum des Arabes, 
I’lnde, les Yue-tche = Turks = Hiong-nou, le roi des Arabes, le roi 
de Perse = roi des rois de P'lrak et le roi d’Eg\q)te. Chacun de ces 
rois est caracterise par la richesse ou le produit particulier du pays sur 
lequel il regne : I’lnde par ses elephants, le Ta-ts’in par ses joyaux, 
le pays des Yue-tche par ses chevaux, etc. 

K’ang T’ai et les autres tertes chinois ne citent pas leurs sources, 
mais il semble bien qu’ils ont recueilli I’histoire dans I’Ocean Indien 
ou la mer de Chine occidentale ; Hiuan-tsang, au dire de Tao-siuan, 
I’aurait recueillie dans I’lnde (cf. 4)). D’apres le marchand Sulayman 
(5)), ce recit est courant dans I’lnde et en Chine ; Ibn Wahab (cf. 6) 
le tient de I’empereur chinois lui-meme et Abu’l-Kasim en attribue 
I’origine “ aux rois de la Chine ” (cf. 7)). 

Le desaccord des textes a cet egard est evident, mais nous ne 
sommes pas en mesure de I’expliquer. L’Inde nous donnera peut-etre 
quelque jour le mot de I’enigme.^ 

‘ MM. Gaudefroy-Demombynes et Sylvain I^vi m’ont amioalement aide pour 
la redaction de cette note. Je les en remercie tres cordialement . 




De Kapisi a Pushkaravati 

Par A. Foucher 

'^OTJS n’apprendrons a personne que les chapitres XXII-XXIII 

’ du tome I de la Cambridge History of India abondent en faits 
nouveaux et en convaincantes suggestions. M. le Prof. E. J. Rapson 
a notamment tire im admirable parti des monnaies sur lesquelles il 
a ete le premier a lire les noms des deux villes de Kapisi et de Push- 
karavati. Non content d’y reconnaitre les devatd des deux vieilles 
capitales du Kapi^ et du Gandhara, il a su deviner des allusions locales 
sous les emblemes qu’elles portent. S’aidant des notes de Hiuan-tsang, 
il a identifie sur les monnaies de Kapisi I’elephant dont un rocher, 
voisin de la ville, presentait I’image naturelle — ou, comme I’on disait 
et dit encore dans I’Inde, svayambhu. Avec non moins de surete il 
a rattache le taureau figure sur les monnaies de Pushkaravati au deva 
dont le grand temple, abritant une image miraculeuse, se dressait 
en dehors de la porte occidentale de la cite. Du meme coup I’animal 
lui a denoncd le nom du dieu, que tait Hiuan-tsang, mais qui ne pent 
etre que ^iva, et Siva apparait en effet, en meme temps que son 
vahana, sur les monnaies subsequentes des monarques Kushanas. 
Symetriquement cela nous donne a penser que la divinite de Kapisi, 
a en juger par son vahana I’elephant, devait etre Indra — auquel cas, 
soit dit en passant, I’image de Zeus ne serait pas si mal choisie pour 
le representer, puisque tons deux ont comme attribut le foudre. 
Desormais la presence sur une monnaie indo-grecque ou “ indo- 
scvthe ” soit de Zeus-Indra ou de son elephant, soit de Siva ou de son 
taureau, soit encore du dieu et de son vahana a la fois, soit enfin (pour 
epuiser tous les cas qui se presentent) la figuration sur I’avers et le 
revers des deux animaux symboliques nous fournira de precieuses 
indications sur les capitales oil regnaient les souverains dont ces 
monnaies portent le portrait ou seulement le nom. Et voila par 
quel enchainement d’observations precises et de deductions ingenieuses 
q ui s’etayent et se renforcent les unes les autres, M. le Prof. E. J. Rapson 
a pu rebatir I’histoire des maisons d’Euthydeme et d’Eukratides, 
et meme de leurs barbares successeurs.* 

Paulo minora canamus : nous ne voudrions retenir ici que le fait, 

' V. notamment Gamb. Hist, of India, t. I, pp. .5.55—7. \aut.il la peine de 
remarquer que le cas des deux villes n’est pas absolument identique ? La monnaie 
de Kapisi represente an revers le dieu-patron de la ville avec son elephant et sa 
coUine sacrw (cf. JA., janv.-mars 1929, p. 175) ; celle de Pushkaravati figure 
a Pavers la personnification de la ville et au revers le vahana du grand dieu local : 
mais chacune a sa mani^re nous fournit en somme le meme genre de renseignements. 
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confirme par nombre de temoignages, que les deux villes ci-dessus 
nommees etaient les capitales des deux regions naturelles entre 
lesquelles se repartit VIndia extra Indum. Pushkaravatl, situee au 
confluent du Suvastu (Swat) et de la Kubha (ou Kubhana ? = Kophen) 
etait le chef-lieu du Gandhara, c’est-a-diie du district actuel de 
Peshawar, KapisI, situee au confluent des rivieres Ghorband et 
Panjshlr, etait le chef-lieu de ce qu’on appelait jadis le Kapisa et de 
ce qu'on appelle aujourd’hui le Koh-Daman (Pied-de-la-Montagne) et 
Kohistan (Pavs-de-Montagne) de Kaboul. Attenantes sur la carte, 
ces deux contrees sont separees dans la reality par une brusque 
denivellation de plus de mille metres. Le Gandhara n’est que la 
continuation de la grande plaine indienne, a une elevation d’environ 
350 metres au-dessus du niveau de la mer ; au contraire le Kapisa 
occupe, a une hauteur movenne de 1600 a 1700 metres, le premier 
gradin du plateau iranien. On congoit ce qu’une telle difference 
d’altitude entraine aussitot de chansement dans le climat des deux 
pays corame dans le temperament de leurs habitants. Si ces deux 
moities d’un meme bassin fluvial ont constamment tendu a s’imposer 
reciproquement le meme regime politique, il n’en est pas moins vrai 
qu’a plus d’une periode de leur histoire le maitre de Tune n’a pas 4t4 — 
pas plus qu’il ne I’e.st aujourd’hui — le maitre de I’autre. Ceci aide a 
comprendre comment, sur ce territoire a population clairsemee et 
relativement resserre entre THindou-Koush et I’lndus, il peut y avoir 
place a la fois pour deux "randes villes rivalisant d’importance aussi 
bien au point de vue politique que commercial : Tune situee dans 
le haut-pay.s, au debouche des passes de la montagne, et I’autre en 
contre-bas, dans le vestibule memo de I’lnde, dont la frontiere 
climatique ” est marqut% vers la mi-route par la cote 600. Mais 
du meme coup deux questions se posent, auxquelles nous voudrions 
apporter un commencement de reponse. Si I’etape mediane de 
Nagarahara est toujour.-< represcntee de fa 9 on tres approchee par 
Djelalabad. la capitale de la plaine s’appelle a present Peshawar, 
tandis que celle du Kohistan a nom Kaboul. Quand cette substitution 
s’e.st-ellc operee ? Et sub.sidiairement quels changements a-t-elle 
entraines apres elle dans le trace des grandes voies de communication ? 

On sait que le site aujourd’hui mine et presque desert de KapisI se 
laisse reperer dans la plaine de Begram, au pied de sa colline sainte, 
a douze kilometres dans TEst du gros bourg de Tcharikar ^ : mais sa 

^ Qu'on nous pormetto do renvoyer a la carte reproduite dans les Etudes 
(isiatiques puhlttp-^ d I'orcnsion du 23® anniversnire, de VEcole fran^ise d’Exirime- 
Orient, T. p. 2(i6. 
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longue prospmte nous est copieusement attestee. Pline veut qu’elle ait 
deja ete detruite une fois par Cyrus, ce qui est bien possible. Panini 
la mentionne en meme temps que son raisin — produit de ces vignobles 
qui font encore I’orgueil et la prosperite du Kob-Daman. En ecrivant 
son nom au revers de ses monnaies, Eukratidra atteste sa primaut6. 
Comme elle etait surement toute voisine d’Alexandrie du Caucase, 
c’est tres probablement elle qui se cache sous la “ Kalasi dans le district 
d’Alasanda ” que, par suite d’une faute de copiste, les manuscrits 
palis nous donnent comme la patrie de Menandre. Kanishka en fait 
sa residence d’ete et celle de ses otages chinois. Enfin, au VII® si^le 
de notre ere, Hiuan-tsang la trouve plus florissante que jamais et 
devenue la metropole de toute la region du Nord-Ouest, depuis 
Bamiyan jusqu’a I’lndus. Mais a partir de ce moment tout change, 
et desormais il ne sera plus question de Kapisi ni meme du Eapi^, 
encore qu’Alberuni paraisse connaitre cet ancien nom de ce qui est 
pour lui le “ pays de Kaboul Kapisi avait-elle etS d6truite par les 
premieres incursions musulmanes de 652 et 664 a.b. ? Ou simplement 
avait-elle ete jugee trop en I’air, et la capitale ramenee par prudence a 
65 kilometres plus au Sud, derriere un second rempart de collines ? 
Toujours est-il que c’est a Kaboul — le vieux Kaboul sur le Logar, 
entre les villages de Shevaki et de Kamari — que les envahisseurs 
musulmans font prisonnier le dernier roi bouddhiste ; c’est a Kaboul — 
le Kaboul actuel, a huit kilometres au Nord-Ouest du premier, sur la 
riviere dite depuis le Kaboul-roud — qu’ils etablissent leur capitale 
nouvelle ; c est Kaboul que Timour prend pour base de son expedition 
dans 1 Inde ; c est a Kaboul que Babour regne et qu’il veut etre 
enterre, etc. Et comme si ce n’etait pas assez d’avoir totalement 
depossede dans les temps modernes la vieille capitale, c’est toujours 
Kaboul qui obsede 1 esprit de nos archeologues et, au risque de les 
embrouiller inextricablement dans leurs recherches, tache d’eclipser 
retrospectivement I’antique gloire de Kapisi. 

Le destin de Pushkaravati, au fond tout pareil, differe par les 
circonstances et par la date. Son declin commen 5 a beaucoup plus 
tot et fut apparemment I’ceuvre d’un caprice royal plutot que d’une 
invasion etrangere. Tons les historiens grecs sont d’accord pour faire 
de Peukelaotis la capitale de la Gandaritis et la premiere ville qu’ait 
rencontree Hephestion quand, avec le gros de I’armee d’Alexandre, 
il marcbait vers 1 Indus avec ordre d’en preparer le passage. De 
Purushapura, situe a une vingtaine de kilometres au Sud-Ouest, il n’est 
' E. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, I, p. 259. Cf. ci-dessous, p. 348, n. 1. 
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fait, et pour cause, aucune mention. Son emplacement, a en croire 
la celebre legende locale rapportee par Hiuan-tsang, n’etait encore, 
quatre siecles plus tard, qu’un terrain de chasse fort marecageux. 
C’est a Pushkaravati que regnent les Indo-Grecs, les Scytho-Parthes 
et les premiers Kushanas. Mais, soit qu’il y ait ete conduit, comme 
Ton nous raconte, par me foi superstitieuse en me prediction du 
Bouddha qui etait cense le concemer, soit qu’il ait simplement voulu, 
comme aupres de la seconde Takshasila, se batir me ville neuve, le 
shah-des-shahs Kanishka decida de transporter sa capitale a Purusha- 
pura. QueUe que soit la vraie raison, le transfert est chose certaine : 
et des lors, semble-t-il, Pushkaravati cMe le pas a sa rivale. C’est 
Purushapura qui nous est desormais donne comme la capitale du 
Gandhara ; ce sont ses bazars et ses pagodes qui attirent aussi bien 
les pelerins chinois que les marchands. Au VII® siecle, quand passe 
Hiuan-tsang, Pushkaravati n’existe qu’a titre de bourgade secondaire ; 
et Ton sait qu’aujourd’hui sa place n’est plus marquee que par de 
grands tumuli aux abords des villages de Charsadda et de Prang.^ 
Comme il est arrive pour KapisT. la deviation de la grand’route lui 
a porte le coup de grace. 

C’est qu’en effet les “ routes royales ” (raja-paika), comme on disait 
dans I’lnde, passent par les capitales et les suivent par consequent 
dans leurs deplacements. Un regard jete sur le croquis qui accompagne 
cet article abregera beaucoup les choses en montrant d’un seul coup 
d’ceil les deux principaux changements de trace qu’imposa a la vieille 
route de I’lnde la substitution successive de Peshawar a Pushkaravati, 
puis de Kaboul a Kapisi. Le premier se dessine a partir de Dakka. 
Au III® siecle avant notre ere, Hephestion ^ dut continuer tout droit 
a I’Est par la vieille route encore existante dont le fort de Michni 
surveille actuellement le debouche, exactement comme celui de 
Jamroud monte la garde a la porte du Khalber. Coupant au court a 
travers la boucle montagneuse du Kophen, il lui fallait traverser une 
seconde fois cette riviere ; mais en revanche elle abordait le Swat 
au-dessus de son confluent avec le Kophen et se heurtait a 1 Indus 
a Udabhanda (aujourd’huiUnd), c’est-a-dire a un endroit ou 1 immense 

' Voir les cartes ptiblices dans le BEFE-0., I, 1901, p. 334 et hors texte. 

* On se rappelle que celui-ci, avec le gros de I’armee, passa sur la nve droite 
du Kophen en amont de Djelalahad, tandis qu’.\lexandre, reste sur la riye gauche, 
se lan^a avec des troupes d’^ite a travers le Kounar, le Badjaur, le Swat et le 
Bouner jusqu’au fameux Aomos si briUamment identifie par Sir Aurel Stein. On 
trouvera le meilleur resume de cette campagne de 327-326 av. J.-C. dans G. Radet, 
ur les traces d‘A lexandre enire le Chois et V Indus (Journal des Savants, mai 1930). 
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lit du fleuve etait gueable en hiver et ne reclamait de barques qu’en 
et4. C’est le besoin de se rendre a Purushapura qui, a partir du II* 
siecle apres notre ere, a fait devier la route vers le Sud-Est, au sortir 
de Dakka, et a commence la fortune de la fameuse passe du Khaiber. 
Les courants etablis sont d’ailleurs lents a se detoumer. Au VII® siecle, 
si Hiuan-tsang passe tout naturellement par Peshawar, il remonte 
ensuite au Nord-Est pour rejoindre a Pushkaravati la vieille route 
traditionnelle ; et au XVI® siecle Babour, d’apres ses propres Memoires, 
suivait encore le meme itineraire a Taller comme au retour de la 
plupart de ses expeditions dans TInded C’est seulement a partir du 
regne de son petit-fils Akbar que les facilites exceptionnelles presentees 
a Attock par Textreme retrecissement du fleuve pour Tetablissement 
d’un pont de bateaux, en attendant celui de fer, ont definitivement 
retenu la grand’route sur la rive droite de la riviere desormais dite 
“ de Kaboul 

Le changement de trace necessite par le transfert de Kapii^i a 
Kaboul fut des Tabord beaucoup plus accuse, a cause de la distance 
plus grande qui separait les deux villes.- li’ancienne route, ainsi que 
le specifie Hiuan-tsang, prenait la direction du levant : la noiTvelle 
pique droit au Sud pour tourner ensuite a angle droit vers TEst. 
Tant qu’a etre moderne, mieux vaut Tetre jusqu’au bout, et c’est 
pourquoi nous avons indique sur notre croquis le parcours actuel de la 
route carrossable : il ne differe d’ailleurs de Tancien chemin muletier 
que par quelques sinuosites, dont la plus importante a pour but 
d’eviter la passe mal famee du Lataband. Ce que nous pouvons 
aflirmer par experience oculaire, c’est que la descente de Kaboul a 
Djelalabad a tracers le Siyah-Koh ou Montagne-Noire ne presente 
pas, comme on Tentend repeter a tort, moins d’obstacles naturels 
que celle de Kapi.sl a Nagarahara a travers le Lampaka ou Lamghan. 
La preuve que nous ne sommes pas seul de cet avis, c’est que la vieille 


‘ Il dit en effet (trad. Paret do Courteille. t. I, p. 286): "Durant I’hiver on 
passe a le Sind [Indus] de .son confluent avec la riviere de Kaboul, puis 

larivifere de Sevad [Swatjet celle ile Kaboul. Dans la plupart de mes expeditions 
contre 1 Himloustan. ]c me scrvis dc.s guii.s. . . .” A la verite Hiuan-tsang ne signale 
entre Purushapura et Pushkaravati qu’une .seule traversee de la Kubha et du Suvastu 
reunis, tandis que Babour parait dire qu’on traversait successivement ces deux 
rivieres: on realite its suivaient toujours la meme route, mais il est probable que 
dans 1 iutervalle le lit de la Kubha ou Kophen s’etait deplace au Sud et que le 
confluent se faisait deja, comrae aujourd’hui. beaucoup plus en aval qu'autrefois. 
Voyez les cartes citties plii.s haut, p. 345, n. 1. 

. ^ Comrae nous 1 avons dit plus haut, on compte environ 65 kilometres entre 
Kapisi et Kaboul et seulement 22 entre Pushkaravati et Peshawar. 
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route reste toujouis preferee par les tribus nomades a I’epoque de 
leurs transhumances de printemps et d’automne entre les plaines do 
rinde et les hautes pentes de THijidou-Kousb. En fin de compte, 
le seul tron 5 on reste inunuable et commun au cours des vingt derniers 
siecles se compose des 68 kilomHres de sable ou de rocaille qui 
separent Djelalabad de Dakka. 

Ce sent la des constatations de fait comme il est facile d’en relever 
sur place et qui ne sont pas pour surprendre. Rien de plus banal ni 
de mieux connu que cette fagon qu’ont les villes indiennes de se 
deplacer ou de se supplanter entre elles. Pour ne pas sortir de la 
region du Nord-Ouest, le mauvais tour dont Kapisi pourrait faire 
reproche a Kaboul et Pushkaravati a Peshawar est exactement celui 
que Ma;!ar-e-Sherif a joue au dernier avatar de Bactres, Attock a Und 
et Rawal-Pindi a la troisieme — ou plut6t a la quatrieme — Takshasila. 
Peut-etre cependant la connaissance de ces simples donnees de topo- 
graphie historique aurait-elle epargne bien des discussions oiseuses 
et bien des assertions erronees au sujet de I’itin&aire d’Alexandre 
ou de Hiuan-tsang. Non que nous nous fassions sur ce point aucune 
illusion : les vieux pr^jug^s ont la vie tenace ; et I’on aura beau leur 
brandir sous le nez le texte d’Arrien, les visiteurs du Khaiber con- 
tinueront avec la m§me serenite a y chercher dans la poussiere la trace 
des pas du conquerant macedonien. Mais nous avons voulu soumettre 
au controle de nos confreres orientalistes un essai de coordination 
des renseignements que nous possedons sur les deux villes dont les 
travaux numismatiques de M. le Prof. E. J. Rapson ont acheve de 
nous reveler I’importance exceptionnelle. Ils nous donnent a penser 
que nous avons peut-etre un peu trop neglige jusqu ici la part conside- 
rable que PusbkaravatT-Peukelaotis, en sa qualite de capitale ancienne 
du Gandhara, a du prendre a la diffusion de I’influence bellenistique 
et notamment a I’elaboration de cette ecole greco-bouddbique dont 
les fondations religieuses de Purusbapura n’ont fait que recueillir 
tardivement les fruits. Surtout ils nous mettent en garde centre une 
propension trop repandue a parler, des avant le VIII® siecle de notre 
^re — des “ rois de Kaboul”, de la “route de Kaboul” ou de la 
“ riviere de Kaboul ” : car meme en ce dernier cas, c’est encore et 
toujours “Kapisi” qu’il faudrait dire. Jetez encore une fois les 
yeux sur la carte : parmi les multiples branches dont la reunion forme 
a partir de Djelalabad une riviere enfin navigable, nous ji’avons pas 
le droit — meme si nous en avions les moyens de choisir a notre gre, 
ou pour des raisons purement physiques de longueur ou de debit, cede 
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que nous considererons comme le cours d’eaii principal, dont les autres 
ne sont que des affluents. Que la politique ait ici voix au chapitre, 
c’est ce que prouve assez le fait qu’au cours des dix derniers sidles 
le roud de Kaboul a peu a peu etendu son nom a toute la vallee jusqu’a 
Attock. Anciennement, et pour la meme cause, la preeminence devait 
appartenir au cours d’eau que cotoyait de bout en bout et de plus ou 
moins pres la grand’route et sur lequel etaient sises les deux capitales, 
celle du haut comme celle du bas pays, KapisI sur sa rive droite et 
Pusbkaravatl sur sa rive gauche. Que ceci non plus ne soit pas une 
supposition purement theorique, nous en avons par bonne chance 
conserve la preuve dans un passage d’Alberuni ^ qui, sur la foi de 
ses renseignements indigenes, fait encore du Ghorband, c’est-a-dire 
de la riviere qui baigne les ruines de KapisI, I’artere maitresse de tout 
le systeme, depuis sa source dans la montagne jusqu’a sa perte dans 
’Indus. 

' Trad. Sarhau. t. I, p. 2.59 ; “ Dans les montagnes qui bordent la royanme de 
Kayabish, c’est-a-dire Kaboul, nait une riviere qui est appelee Ghorvand b cause 
de ses multiples branches. Elle est rejointe par plusieurs affluents. . . . Grossi par 
eux. le Ghorvand est une grande riviere quand il arrive a la hauteur de la ville de 
Purshiitt-ar [Peshawar] et il so jette dans le Sind [Indus] . . . en aval de Waihand 
[Ohind, Und].” 



Conjunct Consonants in Dardic 

By George A. Griersojt 

rriHE correct affiliation of the Dardic languages is a subject regarding 
which different opinions have been expressed. Some scholars 
have described them as Eranian languages that have borrowed freely 
from Indo- Aryan. Others (and probably the most numerous) maintain 
that they are Indo- Aryan languages that have borrowed from Eranian, 
and a third (of which I am an cmworthy member) suggests that they 
are neither of these, but that they are descended from a group of 
Aryan dialects intermediate between those that developed into 
Eranian and those that developed into Indo -Aryan languages. The 
latest opinion is that expressed by Professor Morgenstieme, who 
divides the Dardic languages into two groups. One of these — the 
Kafir — has, he considers, some affinities with Eranian, while the 
other— the “true Dardic ’—is “absolutely and unquestionably 
Indian ”. To my mind, at present only one thing is quite certain 
about them — that they all possess features that remind us of Eranian, 
and also features that remind us of Indo-Aryan, and that therefore 
they ofier an interesting study to those concerned in the history of 
Indo-European languages. 

In this paper, I do not propose to discuss their origin. My desire 
is merely to provide a collection of connected facts, the consideration 
of which, together with other similar collections, may in future times 
enable scholars once for all to decide the true linguistic history. At 
present, in spite of the labours of excellent scholars, we have not got 
together sufficient materials for this. Hitherto investigations have 
been mostly confined to particular forms of speech. M e have 
accounts of such single languages as Basgali, Sina, Khowar, Kasmirl, 
or Askund, but (except in one work of mine published a quarter of a 
century ago '^) no comparative study of all the languages of the group 
has hitherto appeared. It is true that in some descriptions of isolated 
languages, such as Professor Morgenstierne’s admirable account of 
Askund,'^ or my own account of Torwali,® comparison has been made 
with other Dardic forms of speech, but these have each been made 

* The Pi^ca Languages of North-Western India, B.A.S., 1906. 

“ The Language of the Ashkun Kafirs, in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap. 
ii, 1929. 

’ Published by the R.A.S. in 1929. 
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from the point of view of a single language, and not as a general 
bird’s-eye view of the whole group. They must, therefore, necessarily 
be imperfect, and sometimes even misleading. 

What I offer here is a list of such Dardic conjunct consonants as 
I have been able to collect in the whole group of Dardic languages. 
I have made no attempt to distinguish between original words and 
those that I consider to he borrowed from other forms of speech, 
for the simple reason that, in the present state of our knowledge, it 
is often impossible to decide whether a word is borrowed or not. 
The result is that there must always he a tendency (which I myself 
have experienced) to look upon any inconvenient word as borrowed, 
if it does not tally with a theory based on other grounds. It is generally 
impossible to jyrove that any particular word is borrowed — the fact 
can only be asserted. If I am an advocate of the “ Eranian ” theory, 
I am tempted to explain any Indian form that I come across as 
borrowed from India, while, if I am an advocate of the “ Indian ” 
theory, I am tempted to quote the very same form as a specimen of 
true Dardic, while I claim that forms that remind me of Eranian are 
borrowed. In the following pages I therefore avoid the question of 
borrowing altogether, and leave it to my readers to decide in the 
case of any particular word, each according to his idiosyncracy. This 
is not cowardice on my part, or even discretion. It is merely that 
limits of space compel me to stick to one thing at a time. 

If some other student were to take up Dardic vowels and non- 
conjunct consonants on lines similar to those here followed, we should 
then have the rough materials for a complete account of Dardic 
phonetics, and should be in a position to begin a serious discussion 
of the affiliations of the various languages. 

We have no Prakrit ^ with which we can compare Dardic, as we 
can the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. The only languages inter- 
mediate between the parent speech and the modern Dardic upon which 
we can call for direct help are that of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
inscriptions and the “ North-Western Prakrit ” so admirably dealt 

^ Let me define what I mean by ** Prakrit ". I mean only the various Prakrits 
described by .Sanskrit grammarians, and nothing else. As we shall see. Professor 
Konow uses the term "North-Western Prakrit" in his work on the Kharoshthi 
Inscriptions. Here Prakrit is used in a different sense, but, as he has so named it, 
I follow him in using the term for this particular purpose. But this may not be taken 
as an expression of opinion on my part as to whether this North-Western Prakrit 
is strictly speaking a Prakrit like, say, Sauraseni or Maharastri, or whether we should 
look upon it a.s a form of .speech allied to them, but differing from them in important 
points. Here I offer no opinion either wav. 
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with by Professor Konow in his volume on the KharoshthI Inscrip- 
tions (vol. ii, part i, of the Corpus Inscriptimum Indicarum). These, 
especially the latter,^ often throw light on obscure Dardic forms, 
and I shall frequently refer to them. Help can also be foimd from the 
Kekaya Pai^aci of Vararuci, Eama Tarkavacaspati, and Markandeya, 
called Culikapai^cika by Hemacandra, from Lahnda, Sindhi, and 
Western Pahari, the three Indo-Axyan languages of North-Western 
India, and from their predecessors the Vracada and Takki prakrits ; 
but, as a rule, comparison must be made directly between modem 
Dardic and Sanskrit or Avesta, and this, of course, opens out a long 
list of conjunct consonants, that it would be impossible to consider 
here in much detail. I therefore confine myself to typical examples, 
and these will be suflScient to show that in the Dardic country conjunct 
consonants have not developed on the same lines as in India. 

The following is a list of the Dardic languages, with the con- 
tractions used by me for their names ; — 

I. Kafir Group. 

Basgali (Bs.) (Professor Mo^enstieme’s Kati). 

Veron (V.) (Professor Morgenstieme’s Prasun). 

Waigali (Wai.). 

Askimd (AS.). 

Kalasa (Kl.). 

Gawarbati (Gwr.). 

Tirahi (Tir.). 

Pasai (Pas.). 

II. Khowar (Kh.). 

III. Dard Group. ^ 

Sina (S.). 

Kohistani dialects, including : — 

Garwi (Grw.). 

Torwali (Trw.). 

Maiya (My.). 

KasmM (KS.). 

' Professor Konow himseU (p. icv) lays stress on its relationship with Dardic 
and a perusal of the following pages will show how close it is. 

^ It may be noted that Sina and Kohistani occasionally agree more c ose y 
Indo- Aryan languages than do the other Dardic forms of speech, e.g. in the c ange 
of St to tth. This is most evident in Kohistani, which is spoken on the Indian frontier, 
Lahnda being spoken immediately to its south. KaSmin is in a different positiOT. 
For centuries it has been subject to Indian literary influence, and it is now y 
a mixed language, Dardic and Indian forms appearing side by side. 
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Other contractions used are : — Skr. = Sanskrit ; Av. = Avesta ; 
Pr. = Prakrit (usually Maharastrl unless otherwise stated) ; N.W.Pr. 
= Professor Konow’s North-Western Prakrit ; and Prs. = Persian. 

The words quoted from Askund have been taken (with necessary 
changes of transcription) from Professor Morgenstieme’s work already 
mentioned. Most of the rest are taken from my own collections. 
When, in the examples a Sanskrit or Avesta word, or both, precedes 
one or more Dardic words, I do not suggest that the latter are 
neeessarily derived from the former. All that I intend is to show, 
for comparison with modern Dardic, what I believe to be the most 
ancient form obtainable. This may, or may not, be the origin. 

A. Conjuncts consisting of two class-consonants (excluding nasals). 

In Prakrit, the first member of the conjunct is elided, and the 
second member doubled, the preceding vowel, if long, being shortened. 
Thus, Skr. rakta-, Pr. ratta-, red ; Skr. avdpia-, Pr. avatta-, attained. 
In Dardic, as a rule, the first member is elided as in Prakrit, but the 
second member is not doubled, and the preceding vowel, if long, is 
not shortened. Thus, Skr. kukkuta-, Gwr., As. kukiir, Pas. kukur, 
Ks. kokur, Wai. kinkiii (with the common insertion of i before u), 
Grw., Trw. kugu (with the resultant k voiced, as is common in these 
two). So Skr. rakta-, Pr. ratta-, Ks. rat-, Trw. zed (with similar voicing), 
blood ; Skr. avdpta-, Pr. avatta-, but Ks. wata-, arrived ; Skr. vitta- 
{■\/vid-, Idbhe), Ks. vet- (nom. sg. vyof^), possessed of ; Skr. bhaktaka-, 
Ks. bata-, boiled rice ; Skr. datta-, K.l dii- (nom. sg. dyut'^), Trw. dit, 
given ; Skr. Malta-, Ks. mat-, intoxicated ; Skr. udgdta-, Trw. ugdt, 
gone away ; and so hundreds of others. It will be remembered that 
the same rule holds in Sindhi, and, to some extent, in Lahnda. It 
did not, however, obtain in N.W. Prakrit, in which the ordinary 
Indian rule is followed (Konow, xcvii). 

Semitatsama words borrowed from Sanskrit or from Indian 
Prakrit, sometimes follow the desya Indian custom of inserting 
a nasal when thus simplifying a double letter. Thus, Skr. sajjd, 
Ks. sam, arrangement ; Pr. inajjha-, Ks. manz, in ; Skr. nadvala-, 
Ks. nambal, a marsh; Pr. acchi, Pa.s. anc, My. aincJi, an eye. So 
Skr. nidrd, Ks. nend‘'r, sleep, apparently through confusion of the 
Skr. Ts. nidrd and the Pr. Tbh. niddd, unless there was some Dardic 
Prakrit form of which we are ignorant.^ 

* In regard to this " spontaneous nasalization ”, see Turner in JEA8. 1921, 
381 ff. ; .1. Bloch in Cinqiinntennire tie V Scale Pratique des Haute.t Studes ; and Grierson 
in JEAS. 1922, 381 ff. Bloch shows that there were traces of a somewhat similar 
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In a few cases it is apparently the second, not the first, consonant 
of a conjunct that is elided. Examples are, Skr. kubja-, Pr. Ichujja-, 
but Ks. kob-, hunchbacked (cf. S. ktS)5, L. kubd) ; Skr., labdha-, 
Ks. lab- (nom. sg. M“), received. Neither of these is con- 
vincing. The derivations from, and the connections with the Skr. 
kubja- are very obscure, and the Ks. lab" is evidently formed from 
the present base lab-, rather than, as we should expect, from the 
Sanskrit past participle. 

B. Conjuncts of a nasal followed by a stop are generally treated 
as in Prakrit (including that of the N.W., Konow, civ), i.e. they are 
usually retained, but are liable to be weakened to a nasal alone 
(cf. Pischel, Pr. Gr. §§272 £E.). Thus ; — 

ng. This is usually preserved, but is sometimes weakened to 
n, 'g, or even g. 

Skr. anguri- ; Bs. angyur, Kl. angurya-k, Grw. angir, Trw. dngi, 
Ks. qnguj" ; but As. anur, Wai. agtir, V. igi, S. agui, a finger. 

Av. angusta-, toe, Prs. angtdt-ar, ring ; Bs. angusti, Wai. agustd, 
Kl. angust-ar, Pas. angoc-"k, Kh. pul-ungukt, Grw. angusir, V. wog-ix, 
a finger-ring. 

Skr. aiiguliyaka- ; As. afiuriamak, a finger-ring. Cf. the preceding. 

Skr. ahgdra-, charcoal ; Kl. Gwr. Pas. Kh. angar, Bs. Trw. angd ; 
but As. and, Grw. dgdr. My. S. agdr, fire. 

The weakening to g has not been noted by me in the modem 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

nc. In the one instance in which this has been noticed, Prakrit 
custom (Pischel, § 273), does not obtain. In Prakrit, when not 
preserved, nc > nn or nn ; Pali, nn, nn, nn. In Dardic, this nc may 
> c, s (cf. Kuhn, quoted in Pischel, l.c.), and is then liable to syncope. 

Skr. Av. panca- ; Gwr. pants, Ks. pants. As. pmits. Pas, Grw. 
Trw. panj, Kl. Kh. pmj. My. pdz, Bs, puc, Wai. puc, S. pm, puk, 
poi, V. uc, five. 

nt is preserved in Skr. ■\/vant-, divide ; Pas. want-e, a share, Gwr. 
-\/bent-, divide ; but > < in As. \^mat-, divide, V. but-og, Wai. mat-ini. 
My. bat-hd, a share. 

nasalization in Vedic times. In the only Prakrit work written in KaSmir with which 
I am acquainted^ — the Mahartka-manjart of Mahefivarananda, every word t at in 
Indian Prakrit would contain a double consonant has, in this dialect, a single 
consonant preceded by anusvara. Thus the Skr. dtma- appears as atfipa- (not 
appa-), Skr. karta appears as kaiplaro (not hcUtdro), Skr. nitya- appears as pimca. 
(not nkca-), and so hundreds of others. Regarding nendar,see, contra, Morgenstieme 
in Notes on Torwali ” in Acta Orientalia, viii, 296. 
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vd, in the only examples available, > 'd, n, a change unknown 
in the Indo-Aryan vernaculars not of the North-west. The change 
to w is rare. 

Skr. danda- ; As. Wai. d&n, Bs. don, Trw. dan, a handle. 

Skr. randa-. Ks. roM“, maimed. 

Skr. palandii-, Ks. prdn, an onion. 

tit, as in Prakrit (Pischel, § 275), tends to become nd. This is 
liable (as in the modern Indian languages) to be further weakened 
to n. Sometimes, however, nt is preserved, and is then (also as in 
India) weakened to 't, tt, t. 

Av. dantan-, Skr. danta-, Prs. danddn : Grw. Ks. dand, Pa§. dSd, 
ddt, Kl. dand-oria-k. Trw. dan, Kh. don, S. don, My. dan, Wai. dot. 
As. dont, Bs. dutt, Gwr. dot, V. let-em, a tooth. 

Skr. danta-, a tamed ox ; Ks. ddd, Kl. don, S. ddno, Sindh! dad*, 
a bull. See Turner, Nepali Thctionary, Add., s.v. ddunu. 

Av. antara, Skr. antar, Prs. andar ; Ks. andar, Kh. andr-ml, Trw. 
atidare, Kl. u8n-man, Wai. attar, B.s. ater, within ; Kl. (?) handu-n, 
a house. 

Skr. mantra- ; Kl. mondr, a word ; Ks. tndtr-, a spell. 

nth. This has been noted only in Skr. panthan-, Kl. pon, S. p6n, 
Trw. pan, a path. 

nd. This may be retained, or may be cerebralized to nd, which 
is then weakened to n or 'r, exactly the reverse of what happened in 
the case of nd. This well illustrates the facility with which cerebrals 
(or rather, in Dardic, alveolars) and dentals are interchanged in these 
languages. 

Prs. laivand ; Gwr. latcand, Bs. lone, Wai. laver, a slave. In Pas. 
lawant, we have not only cerebralization. but the change of sonant to 
surd. 

Ks. phan, a snare ; cf. Hindi pkand. 

tidh. This becomes n in Skr. andhah. Ks. an*, Trw. an, blind. 

mb. Skr. nimhah, K.s. minb*, but in composition nem-, Azidirachta 
Indica. 

\\ e observe the reverse process of m becoming mb after a stress- 
accent in Av. kamard, K.s. kambar, the loins ; Prs. kumak, Ks. kombak, 
assistance ; Ar. rami, K.i ratnbnl, geomancy ; Skr. padtnah, Ks. pam- 
or panb-, lotus (cf. C. below) ; K.s. bum or bumb, eyebrow ; Skr. samakah, 
Ks. samb*, equal, and .so many others. Cf. pp > mp, in Sir. 
yapyayanam, Ks. zdmpdna, a litter. We find this even in Tatsamas, 
as in Ks. amarndth or atnbarndth, a name of ^iva. 
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The above are the oiJy conjuncts of nasal preceding mute that 
I have noted in Dardic. 

C. Conjimcts of a nasal following a stop. In Prakrit, the nasal 
is generally assimilated, but hma > fpa, tma > tta ox ppa, dma > 
mma (Pischel, §§ 276-7), Dardic closely follows Prakrit in the 
following examples. 

Skr. ainmn- ^ ; As. Wai. tanu, Trw. tanu, Pas. tani-k, Grw. tom, 
Kh. tan. My. to ; Ks. pdna, self. In S. tomo, we have tm retained 
with anaptyxis. 

Skr. fodma-puspa-, Ks. pam-pos, a lotus (cf. B. above). 

In Prakrit, gn> gg ] but in Ks., Skr. nagnah > nan“, naked. 

In standard Prakrit, jna > jja or nna {nna), hut in Magadhi 
Prakrit, in Paisaci Prakrit, and in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, cv), it 
becomes nno. So also, Skr. rdjni, a queen, Ks. ran". On the other 
hand, Skr. tajjndnam is represented in Ks. by tagun, to know how. 

D. Conjuncts of a consonant (excluding sibilants) with a semivowel. 

D 1. If the semivowel is y (cf. Pischel, §§ 279-86), it is in Prakrit 

usually assimilated, the preceding consonant, if it is a dental, being 
palatalized (so also N.W. Prakrit, Konow, cvi). In Prakrit a preceding 
t is very rarely not palataUzed. In Dardic, when dentals are palatalized 
they usually become ts and z (occasionally s and z), not c and j 
respectively. 

Skr. nrtya-ti; Pas. \/ndt-, S. V. Wai. Kl. Gwr. \/nat-, Grw. \/net-, 
Bs. As. \/nat-,'Ks. y'nats-, Trw. \/ndr-, dance, the cerebralization of 
the t and r being due to the preceding r. Cf. Sindhi (nitya-), 
but Prakrit nicca-, always ; adit'* (aditya-), the sun. 

Skr. adya ; Trw. aj, Ks. az, S. as, to-day. 

Skr. vadya-, a musical instrument ; Kh. base-ik, singing ; Ks. 
'^/waz-, sound. 

Skr. madhye becomes Pr. majjhe, which latter has been borrowed 
by Ks. where it becomes manz, in, with insertion of n (see JRAS. 
1922, 381 fif., and p. 352 above). 

In standard Prakrit, nya > nna (nna), but in Paisaci Prakrit 
and in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, cvi) it > nna. So Skr. dhdnya- Ks. 
dane, paddy ; Skr. punya-, Ks. pan, a virtuous act, and many others. 

Initial ny generally appears in Ks. as ny, as in nyayukh, quarrel- 


^ Morgenstierne {Language of the Ashhun KajirSy 221) connects tanUy etc., with 
Sanskrit tanu- self . As shown in my Torwaii Grammar, § 129, I prefer to connect 
these words with dtman-y Pr. atta~y appa-y sing. gen. (UtanOy appano. In N.W. Prakrit, 
also, this word became appa-y atta- (Konow, cv). 
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some (nyayaka -) ; nyds, a lintel (*nydsa-, see JRAS. 1914, 129). 
But both these may be Tatsamas. 

In Prakrit, ry > jj. After t or u, ry > ra. It sometimes becomes 
ria, riya (so in N.W. Prakrit, Konow, cvii). In Magadhi Prakrit 
ry > yy (Pischel, § 284). In Dardic, ry becomes ri, with frequent 
syncope of the r. Thus, Skr. siirya- ; Kl. suri, Gwr. suri, S. sun, 
Pas. sur, My. sudr, Ks. sirt, Grw. sir, Wai. sdi, Bs. sii, Trw. si. As. so. 
None of these changes are met with in the languages of India Proper. 

D 2. If the semivowel is r (Pischel, §§ 287-95), it is in Prakrit 
assimilated to the preceding or following consonant, which, if a 
dental, is often cerebralized. In Shahbazgarhi there was a tendency 
to preserve the r unchanged, as in paralcramati, agra-, avatrapeyu, 
bratnarm, etc. So also in Apabhramsa (especially Vracada Ap.) and 
Sindhi and Lahnda. Similarly (except in Sina) the r is generally 
retained in Dardic, which in this respect follows N.W. Prakrit 
(Konow, cvi, fE.). Thus : — 

Skr. hraya- ; Kl. kre, purchase. 

Skr. kroda- ; Kl. gro, breast. 

Skr. grama- ; Bs. grom, Kl. grdm. As. glam. My. Idm, but Trw. 
gam, a village. Trw. is a frontier dialect. 

Av. fra(pra) + \/dd-, Skr. pra + \/dd- ; B.s. Wai. \/pre-. As. 
\/pr-, give ; Kl. prau, Kh. prai, V. aphle, he gave. 

(?) Skr. presita-; B.s. \/prets-, but V. \/pez-, go; Wai. presya, 
sent. 

Av. bratar-, Prs. birddar. Munjani iverdl, Skr. bkrdtr- ; Bs. broh, 
bra, Wai. bra. A.s. bra, Kh. hrdr, Gwr. bliaia. Pas. Idl ; but Y. way-eh, 
Kl. bdya. Ks. 6ay“, Trw. bhd. See also below. 

In Ks. the use of r after an initial consonant is often optional, 
as in broth or both {<_dvurakostha-), before ; grond" or gqnd’^, a log ; 
grdgal or gdgal, destruction ; sots-, purity, srotsiai, to become pure 
(< suddha-) ; srdth or sdth, a sandbank ; tram, copper (Sindhi trdmo 
< tdmra-, ? metathe.sis) ; srarf" or z(7d'‘, a water-hole, and so many 
others. For Bs. and others we may quote as examples Bs. trang 
(Prs. tang), a girth ; ywrec- (Hindi \/bi>c-), sell ; Bs. drdn, As, drO, 
Kh. dron (< dhanu-),^ a bow. Tessitori - noted this in Old Western 
Rajasthani. One of the e.xamples he quotes is trdhu, copper. Similarly, 
in the Western Paharl of the Satlaj District of the Panjab, there is 
a pleonastic termination tau or trail (= Skr. ta-, Ap. da-), as in utstau 

» Morgenstierne derives this from Skr. drawd-, drona- [Lang, of the Ashhun 
Kafirs, 2o4). 

2 Sotes on the Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani, § 30. 
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or utstrau, high. So in other Western Pahari dialects we have (Gadi) 
bhrukkh'm (Hindi bhukhd), hungry ; (Cameaji) bhSMu or bhradd (Skr. 
hheda- or bhedra-), a sheep ; agge or Jidgre (Skr. agre), before ; 
y'sikkhr- (Skr. \/siks-). All these Indian dialects are, of course, allied 
to Dardic. We may compare with these words the striving for distinct 
utterance shown in the English “ groom ” derived from Anglo- 
Saxon guman. 

With dentals, while the r is often preserved, we also find the 
common Indian change to a cerebral. An interesting example of the 
preservation is the Greek Spaxti^g, which has survived to the present 
day in the Kh. droxum, silver. Other examples of a dental followed 
or preceded by r are ; — ■ 

Skr. putra-, Av. jmdra- ; Wai. jnvtr, Kl. jmtr, Bs. futr, Gwr. pult, 
Grw. put, Pas. puthle, My. puth, compared with Sindhi putr'^, a son. 
Lahnda putr. See also below. 

Skr. trayah, Av. Qrdyd ; Bs. Kl. Ks. trek, Wai. ire. As. tr&, Kh. 
troi, Gwr. die. Pas. hie, Grw. thd (compared with Sindhi tre), Lahnda 
trde, three. See also below. 

Skr. trika-, Ks. Irak-, the backbone. Cf. Skr. mantra-, Kl. mmdr, 
a word ; Ks. matr-, Sindhi mantr'^, Lahnda mantar, a charm. 

Skr. *andra- {anda-, anda-), Kl. andra-k, an egg. 

In Ks. herat-, for sivardtrl, it is the dental that has been preserved. 

As seen above, the change of tr to tr also occurs in Sindhi. The 
Indian change to tt has not been noted. 

Av. marata-, Skr. mrta-, dead ; Bs. Wai. y/mr-, Gwr. My. 

Grw. Ks. \/mar-, S. ^mir-, Kh. ^/bri-, die ; Trw. mu, dead ; Al. 
mara, he died. 

Av. karata-, Skr. krta-, done ; Bs. kard, he did. 

Skr. gardabha- ; Kl. gardo-k, Kh. gardd-y, but Wai. Gwr. Grw. 
gadd, Trw. gadhd (for *gada}id), an ass. 

Skr. hrdatja- (for *hardaija-), Av. zarad, Sarlkoli zdrd ; Ks. reda, 
Kh. herdi, Gwr. herd. Pas. hard, heart. 

The conjtmct rn sometimes becomes r, and sometimes, after the 
Indian fashion, becomes n. Thus : — 

Skr. karna- ; Bs. kdr, Wai. Kh. kdr. Pas. kdr, Kl. kurd, kro ; My. 
kdn, S. kon, Grw. kyan, Ks. Trw. kan, the ear. The n-words all belong 
to the Hard Group. 

Skr. svarna- ; Kh. sor-m, V. siu ; Kl. surd (i.e. sum), Bs. sun, 
sdn, Wai. Gwr. S. As. son. Pas. sond, Ks. son, gold. 

For the conjimct rv, see below (D 5). 
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D 3. A still more peculiar treatment of the letter r in Dardic is 
probably due to non- Aryan BuxusaskI influence.^ This is the frequent 
interchange in writing of r with a palatal letter, especially with c or i 
or with j or z. This is found not only in Dardic, hut also in the Baltl 
form of Tibetan spoken close to the Burusaski country. Thus, the 
standard Tibetan mgmm, Purik Tibetan grun, becomes the Balti 
zun, a feast. This change, so far as Dardic languages are concerned, 
is most often to be found in Sina, spoken immediately south of the 
Burusaski country and immediately to the west of Baltistan, but 
traces of it are met with in other Dardic languages also. It is well 
known that the speakers of Dardic formerly extended over an area 
much wider than their present habitat. There are, at the present 
day, isolated Dard colonies in Tibet and in Northern and Eastern 
Afghanistan, and at least one Eranian language — the Ormuii of 
Waziristan (LSI. x, 123 and Grierson, Memoirs ASB. vii (1918), 1 ff.) 
— has been strongly influenced by an old Dardic language now extinct. 
The Western Paharl of the Northern Panjab, although in its basis 
Indo-Aryan, also shows many traces of an early Dardic substratum. 
In all these localities we find examples of this exceptional treatment 
of the letter /. The change is probably in all cases, at least originally, 
to a cerebral c or j, but these sounds have themselves been identified 
only in Burusaski, in Sina, and (by Morgenstierne) in Torwall, and, as 
there is no character corresponding to them either in the Persian or 
in the Nagarl alphabet, they (or tlieir variants) are represented in 
different ways in different languages. Thus, c is represented by 
tsr, by tr, by s, by sr and so forth, and j (or z, with which, in Sina, it is 
interchangeable) by jr, dzr, z, and so on. Moreover, in Sina itself, 
c and c, and j and j are sometimes dialectically interchangeable, and 
this adds to the uncertainty. Thus, in the standard Sina of Gilgit, 
the word for “ woman ” is cai, but in Gupis and Darel it is gai. 

Taking the letter r standing alone, we find it occasionally inter- 
changed with z, or even with c. Thus, standard Sina ro, he, becomes zo 
in the Dras dialect (LSI. VIII, ii, 193). Similarly, we may compare 
the Lahndci dhl, a daughter, with Sina di. In the former, the pi. 
nom. is dhlr-i, and in the latter, the declensional base is dJj-. So, 


' There docs not appear to be any trace of thi.s treatment in X.W. Prakrit. We 
may perhaps, however, note the fact that, in it, intervocalic d. dh, t. and d arc often 
written dr, dhr, tr, and dr, respectively. Konow (page c) suggest.s that this was done 
to indicate a fricative sound. 
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Latmda \/rdrr-, cry out, Bs. ram, or zdrr, noise ; Hindi talwar, Bs. 
tarwdj, a sword ; Skr. madhura-, S. moro, Bs. maci, sweet. 

Here, however, we are directly concerned with conjunct consonants, 
and in them we observe the same phenomenon. Thus 

Skr. putra- ; S. Trw. puf, Grw. puc (probably pug), a son, in 
addition to the forms given above. 

Skr. stn, Waxi strel ; As. istrt, Ks. triy, but S. cai or gdi, as above, 
Trw. gi, Grw. ii-gdli, Pas. md-si, a woman. 

Skr. trayah, Av. Ordyo, MunjanI sarai ; S. cd, Trw. gd, My. cd, 
V. chi, Ormuri sre, three, in addition to the forms given above. 

Skr. ksetra- ; S. cec a field. 

Skr. jdmdtr-, Av. zdmdtar- ; S. jdmugo, a son-in-law. 

Kh. drd, Bs. dru, zu, As. dro, V. zui, hair. 

Skr. dirgha - ; ii.jigo (through *dngha-), Trw. jik. Ormun cig, long. 

Skr. dravya- ; S. jap, property. 

Skr. drdksd ; S. jac, Trw. das, a grape. 

Skr. drdra- ; S. djo, Trw. 6z (? dz), wet. 

Skr. haridrd, Pr. haliddd, turmeric ; S. halijo, yellow. 

Skr. udra- ; S. uju, Burusaski uju, an otter. 

Skr. bhrdtr-, Av. brdtar- ; S. jd, My. zd, Grw. jd, a brother, in 
addition to the forms given above. 

In Sina and Torwali these changes, so far as examples have been 
identified, are confined to tr, dr, and br, but, in Ormuri, the corre- 
sponding sound, written sr, represents not only tr and dr, but also 
kr, xr, gr, pr, mr, and sr. In that language, it does not seem to 
represent br. 

It must be remembered that c and j represent other originals 
besides conjuncts containing r. Thus c also represents an original ksi, 
as in cec, jac, above (see E 4), andj may also represent an intervocalic 
s, as in S. manujo, for Skr. mdnusa-, a man. 

It will be observed that this change, so far as observed, is most 
common in Sina, which is geographically situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of both Balti and Burusaski.^ A similar change is 
also found in Western Paharl, which also immediately adjoins the 
tract in which Dardic is spoken. Thus, WPh. caun or c~in, three 
(trim ) ; cdmbd, copper (cf. Ks. trdm ) ; cis, water (Ks. tres. thirst, a 
drink of water) ; picid, a paternal uncle (pitrvya-) ; khec or khets, 

’■ It is perhaps worth noting that, in Chinese, the sound which in Southern 
Mandarin is pronounced like an English r, is in Pekin pronounced as z (Mateer, xviii). 

von. VI. PART 2. 24 
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a field {ksetra-) ; roc, night {rdtri) ; y/joc-, plough (Hindi -s/jSt-, cf. 
Skr. yoktra -) ; caurd (? cf. Hindi thdrd), a little. 

Two Dardic languages substitute thl, 61, It, or M for tr. Thus, 
Gwr. thle (? die). Pas. Me (? Ble), three ; Gwr. puU, Pas. jnUMe (1 puOle), 
a son. The exact spelling of these words is, however, doubtful. There 
is a similar change to dhl, etc. in the Bhadrawahi and connected 
dialects ^ of Western Paharl. Here hhr and dr > dhl or dh, gr > dl, 
and tr > tl, thl or tl. Bhadrawah is on the eastern border of the Hard 
country, and not far to its North-East there are dialects of Western 
Tibetan. The following are examples ; — 

Hindi bhukhd ; Ga. bhrukkh^, Bhad. dhlukkho. Pan. dhukhd, 
hungry. 

Bhad. bhrd or dhld, a brother. 

Skr. babhru-. Pan. bhrabbii, Bhad. dhlabbu, a red bear. 

Skr. bheda-, bkedra ; Cur. bheddu or hhradd, Bhal. dhledd, a sheep. 

Skr. vydghra-, Kul. bardg ; Bhad. dhldhg, Bha|. dldg, a leopard. 

Bhad. Bhadhld, Bhadrawah. 

Skr. grdmn- ; Bhad. dlau, Bhaj. dlau, a village. 

Skr. trayah ; Bhad. trai or tlm. Pan. tldi, three. 

Skr. ksetra- ; Bhad. tshethl, a field. 

Skr. tnka-, Ks. trak- ; Bhad. thliggo, the back. 

Skr. strl ; Bhad. thll, a woman. 

Bhad. ketru or ketlu, how many 1 

The change of bhr to dhl, and of gr to dl has parallels in the dialects 
of estern Tibetan (which lies directly to the North-East of Pangi). 
In them, the change of br and gr to dr and thence to d is conunon 
{LSI. II, ii, pp. 54 and 70), so that these changes of bhr > dM, and 
of gr > dl are probably due to Burusaskl, conveyed to Western 
Paharl, through 4i\ estern Tibetan. The geographical line from 
Burusaskl to estern Tibetan, and thence to Pangi is direct, and 
there are no other intervening languages. 

D 4. If the semivowel is I, in Prakrit it is usually assimilated 
(Pischel, § 296), Similarly in Dardic we have Skr. phdlguna-, Ks. 
phdgun, the name of a month. But sometimes it is the I that assimilates 
the other consonant, as in Skr. (Vedic) galda-, speech ; Ks. gal, a 

1 Those are B)iadrawalu (Bh.ad.), BliaJeM (BhaJ.), and Pangi (Pan.). Other 
Western Pahan ihak-cts which do not fall under thi.s group are Curahl, Gadi, and 
Kului (Cur., Ga., Ku).). These are quoted for purposes of comparison. It will be 
notei that in these the letter r is inserted, a.s in other Dardic languages mentioned 
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shout, Bs. gijji, a word, speech (with regular change of 2 to j before i), 
Trw. gal, abuse, cf. Panjabi and Lahnda gall, a word ; Skr. bilva-, 
Ks. bel (so Ardhamagadhi Prakrit billa- or bella-), Aegle Marmelos ; 
Prs. salyam, Bs. salam, a turnip, 

D 5. If the semivowel is u, in Prakrit it is generally assimilated, 
but tva and iva tend to become ppa and bba, respectively (Pischel, 
§§ 298-300, and J. Bloch, F. L. Marathe, 133 II.). In Dardic we 
occasionally come across, in the Dard group, instances of assimila- 
tion, as in Skr. sdrva-, general, Ks. sqr“ (but Pr. savm-), but Kh. sauf, 
all ; Skr. purva-, Ks. pur", east. But far more often the conjunct 
becomes p (cf. Culikapaisacika change of b> p, the Girnar Pali 
tv > tp, and the similar change tv> ppin N.W. Prakrit, Konow, 66). 
Thus : — 

Skr. pakva- ; Ks. pap", but Bs. pagi, ripe. Kh. p5ci is from the 
Skr. y/pac-. 

Av. cvant-, V. pseh (for *cpeh), what ? 

Skr. catvdrah, Girnar catparo ; Av. cadvaro, WaxI tsabiir, Ossetic 
tsippar ; V. cipu, four. Others Mo, std, car, cau, etc. 

Skr. dravya- ; S. jap, property. 

Skr. \/carv - ; Kl -y/ tsap-, chew. 

But : — 

Skr. Av. dvar-, a door ; Bs. bar, V. be. As. behd, Wai. ber, Kh. beri, 
etc. outside, but V. tar-ekh, a house ; Ks. bar or dar, Trw. der, a door. 

In Skr. nadvala-, Ks. ytambal, a marsh, dv has become b, with 
inserted nasal (see above, p. 352). 

In Prakrit, hv > (b)bh, but in Dardic we have b or p, as in Skr. 
jihvd ; Kl. Pas. Trw. jib, S. jip. Wai. jip. Ks. has zev, and only the 
semi-Indian Grw. has the Indian jibh. 

It will be noticed that the change to p is most common in the 
Kafir group, and especially in the case of V. So also, in V., v and b 
standing alone tend to become p. Cf. Bs. ei’, V. ip-in, one. Cf. also 
Shahbazgarhi padhatn Ifiddham). 

E. Conjuncts containing a sibilant. 

E 1. Sibilant plus tenuis. In Prakrit, the sibilant is generally 
assimilated, and the tenuis aspirated (Pischel, § 301). This occurs 
only sometimes in Dardic, as in Skr. suska-, suskala-, Av. huska-, 
Ks. hgkh", dry ; but in Kh. we have cucu, in which sk > c, and in 
Trw. ^ugil, it has become g. Again, in Skr. bhdskari, Ks. bgs', a kind 
of almanac, sk> s. 
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sj) perhaps > s, not pph as in Prakrit, in Skr. puspa- or (?) pusya-, 
a flower ; Ks. pos, Bs. pis, Trw. pasu, but As. pasup.^ 

But spli > sva (so) in Skr. sphatika-, Ks. sothqk", crystal, in which 
the aspiration has been transferred to the t. Generally, however, 
initial sph > S. Ks. ph, as in V phut-, burst (Skr. ■\/ sphut-). 

As regards sibilants with dentals, Eranian st and Indian st both 
generally follow Eranian custom ; usually either preserving both 
conjuncts as M or st, or else (rarely) weakening the conjunct to hh, 
X, k. Occasionally, especially in the Dard, or western, group, the 
Indian change to {t)th is observed, but this is rare. Thus : — 

Av. augusta-, toe ; Prs. angiist-ar, a finger-ring ; Bs. angusti, 
Wai. agu'sW, Kh. pulungust, Y. udgix ; but Pas. angoc-^k, Grw. (Drd.) 
angusir, a finger-ring. Of. Trw. (Drd.) angut, thumb. 

Av. asta-, Skr. asta- ; Bs. Wai. ost, Kh. ost, As. ost, Kl. Gwr. cdt. 
Pas. aM, V. aste, S. a.% ast, ait ; Grw. ath, Trw. at, My. Ks. oth 
(all Dard), eight. 

Skr. drsta-, seen ; Grw. (Drd.) \'Uth-, see ; Kk ^fh-, Trw. dit- 
(both Drd.), seen. 

Av. ustra- ; B.s. styur, V. istiur, Gwr. My. ux, Wai. uk, a camel. 

Skr. ustra- ; Grw. utk, Ks. wiith, K.Kh. ut, S. ut, Trw. ud (all, 
except Kh., belonging to the Dard Group), a camel. Possibly all 
borrowed from India. 

Av. parish-, Prs. past, Kurdish pist, BalocI phut, Skr. prstha- ; 
Ak pistl. Gwr. pish, Ks. past, Kl. pisto ; Bs. pti, kti, Wai. {ya-)pafi, 
S. pitu, phatu, Gwr. Kk pata. My. pato, Grw, patd, Trw. pat, behind. 
It will be noticed that the change rst > t already occurs in the Eranian 
BalocI. 

Similarly, st as a rule either remains unchanged or becomes H 
{st, st). This is sometimes weakened to 6, s, or h, and may then suffer 
apocope, but the Indian change to {t)th is rare, and hardly occurs 
except in the Dard Group. Similarly, str is either preserved, or is 
weakened to st, ts, s, etc. M ith the preservation of st we may compare 
the PaisacI Prakrit kasaia- for kasta-, the N.W. Prakrit preservation 
of intervocalic st (Konow, cxi), and Shahbazgarhl preservation of 
st (sainstiita-) and str {strnjaka-, istri ). 

Av. ast- (GNPE. 81) ; Kh. asll, bone. 

Av. zasta-, O.Prs. dasta- ; V. lust, Bs. dust, did, As. dost, Wai. 
doM, hand. 

' This form would exclude the derivation from pmya-, as has been suggested 
above. Of. X.W. Prakrit pit.^u- (Konow, ex). 
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Skr. hasta- ; Gwr. hast. Kh. host, Kl. Pas. hast. Pas. also has ; 
(Dard) S. hat, Ks. aiha. My. ha, Trw. hat, had, hand. 

Av. staora- ; Kh. istdr, horse. 

Skr. vistrta- ; Bs. vistr. As. vistard. Pas. vastdr, V. wikar, great. 

Skr. nasta- ; Ks. nast. Pas. ndk ; (Dard) S. natu, Trw. nat, My. 
nath-ur, nose. 

Av. star- ; Kh. istdri, Bs. rastd (metathesis), V. isti-hh ; (Dard) 
S. tdru, Ks. tdrak-, Grw. tar, Trw. td, a star. 

0. Prs, *ava + \/std- (cf. GNPE. 84), or Skr. ut + -\/sthd-, Sr. Pr. 
utthadi ; As. ■\/5st-. Wai. y/ok-, Bs. ^ust-, Kl. Gwr. y/uk- ; but S. My. 
y/iith-, Ks. y/woth-. Pas. y/ur-, arise. 

0. Prs. *adi + ^/std- (GNPE. 84), Skr. adhi + y/sthd- ; V. y/ist-, 
Grw. (Dard) -\/it-, arise. 

0. Prs. y/std-, Skr. y/sthd-, stand ; Gwr. danahn, Trw. thu, S. 
(?) hanus, I am. 

Skr. stri ; Kl. istri. As. istri, Bs. Wai. istri, V. westi, Ks. triy, 
Pas. ki-Jcd, hll-kd, Gwr. k-gdli, S. cdi, cai, Trw. cT (see above p. 359), 
Grw. is, a woman. 

In Ks. the word hgsf^, an elephant, when it is the first member of 
a compound word, regularly becomes has*, as in has*-gan, N. of a place 
(hasti-karna-). Similarly, Skr. prasasta- > K.s. phresP (through 
*prahasta-, *phrayasta-), sg. obi. phresi, excellent. 

E 2. Sibilant plus nasal. 

If the sibilant precedes a nasal, in Prakrit the latter is aspirated, 
and the sibilant disappears (Pischel, § 312). Thus, sm > mh. But 
in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, cxi), and in Dardic, on the contrary, it is 
the sibilant that is preserved. 

Thus ; — 

Skr. *Kasmirikd, Ks. Kaslr", Kashmir. Through *Kasvlria. With 
this and the next of Ptolemy's Kaspeira. 

Waxi, spa, our (cf. Skr. asmdkam, *asvdkam) ; Kh. ispd, we, our ; 
V. ase, we, as, our ; Ks. as*, we ; S. asei, our ; My. zd, our. 

V. esmo, aso, I am. Cf. Lahnda kosd, lukewarm (kavosnah). 

In Magadhi Prakrit, the s is also retained (Pischel, § 314). 

So, for a sibilant following a nasal. Arabic insdf, Bs. esop. justice. 

E 3. Sibilant plus semivowel. 

When a sibilant is united with a semivowel, in Prakrit the semi- 
vowel is assimilated (Pischel, § 315), so that rs, sy, sy, sr, sr, sv, sv, 
all > ss or Magadhi Prakrit ss. In Dardic and N.W. Prakrit (Konow, 
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cxi), following the general rule of the languages, the sibilant is retained. 
Cf. Sindhi vms'‘, a Vaisya. Thus : — 

Skr. sTrsa- ; S. sis, Kl. My. sis, sis, a head. 

Skr. nasyati, he is being destroyed ; Kl. \/nds-, die. 

Skr. pasyati, he sees ; Kh. -x/pos-, S. My. Trw. Ks. \/'pas-, see. 

Skr. asya- ; Ks. (is', Gwr. hasi, Wai. as, Bs. Kl. asi, V. is, Bs. also 
azi, S. (dial.) azl ; but My. Grw. at, Trw. al, S. ai, mouth. 

Skr. manimja- ; Wai. manas, Gwr. nianus, V. mu§, S. tnuia, Kh. 
mds. My. mas, Trw. mas, Grw. mes ; but Bs. mamn. As. mats, Kl. mdc, 
a man. S. manujo and Ks. mahaniv'^ are from manusa-. 

Skr. asm- (Pr. amsu-) ; Kh. asm, S. dso, Ks. as“, Bs. am, tear. 

Av. -x/srav-, Prs. sunudan, Skr. -x/sru--, Kl. y/san-, V. y/nus 
(metathesis), My. y/sun-, hear. 

Skr. h’eta- ; K.s. chyat'^, white. 

Skr. k’apada- ; Ks. *mpat- > hdpat-, a bear. 

Skr. svarna- ; Bs. As. son, S. Wai. Gwr. son. Pas. s5nd, Kh. sor-m, 
Ks. sdn, V. si/7, gold. 

Av. span-, Skr. svan- ; Gwr. sund, Ks. hun'*, S. ^u, Wai. few, 
Kl. s/T, Pa.s. sur-iny, a dog. 

But, as in the case of asmakam, *asvdkam and Ptolemy’s 
Kaspslra, above, and also of Jcv, ev, dv, the v often becomes p (D 5). 
So also Shahbazgarhl spasunam and spagra- (= svarga-). Thus : — 

Skr. svasdr- ; Kh. ispmdr, Tirahl spaz, Grw. ispo, sii, Trw. Su, 
Wai. SOS, As. Bs. sus, V. siusu, Gwr. sase, Pas. sad, S. sd, a sister. 

Av. aspa-, Skr. asva- ; B.s. usp, S. dspo or (dial.) aps, Kl. hd^, a 
horse. 

E 4. The conjuncts k.s, xs. 

Regarding ks in Prakrit, see Pischel, §§ 317 fF. It sometimes 
become.s cch and sometimes kkh. Pi.schel believed that when ks goes 
back to original s.s, Av. 5 , it generally becomes cch, and that when it is 
an original ks. Av. xs, it generally becomes kkh, but he admitted that 
there are many exceptions to these rules. I believe that there is also 
a cross division, according to which in all Prakrit semi-tatsamas 
every ks is pronounced cch, irrespective of its derivation. This is 
certainly the case in the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

In Dardic, Av. x.s does not become {k)kh, but ch, s, i.e. exactly 
contrary to Pischel’s rule.i As regards k.s, so far as I have noted in 


* Cf. the doubtful .sign for this 
Prakrit (Konow, c.\). 


conjunct, a modification of that for ch, in N.W. 
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Dardic, it always follows the example of xs. I have met only one 
certain instance of fcs > {k)kh, viz. Ks.- pgMn, a bird. This rests 
solely on the authority of Elmslie’s vocabulary, and I have never 
met it elsewhere. If it is used in Kashmir, the long a shows that it 
is a word borrowed from India. Two other words are proper names, 
Lakh'nii for Laksmi, and Lqkh^man for Lak^ana. These both occur 
in the KasmM Rdmdyam, which was originally written in the Persian 
character, and really represent transliterations of the words Laxrm 
and Laxman as they are there spelt. The words Lakh'mi and Lqkh'man 
occur only in Nagari MSS. transbterated from the original. 

Skr. paksin- ; Kl. pachlyek, Gwr. jyici-n, Grw. pasi-n ; but Ks. 
pqkhi (see above), a bird. 

Skr. ak^-, Av. asi- ; S. an, (dial.) alshe, Ks. qch', Bs. Wai. ace. 
As. an, Kl. Kh. ec, Gwr. itsi-n. Pas. anc,^ My. ainch,^ V. izi, Trw. asi, 
Grw. ith, an eye. 

Skr. ksvdha ; Ks. ch6d, Kh. chui, hvmger. 

Skr. bubhuksd ; Trw. bus. My. bucha, Grw. butho {buhhuksu-), 
hunger, hungry. 

Skr. rksa- ; Kh. arts, As. Bs. its, Wai. 5ts, S. ic, a bear. 

Av. xsva§, WaxI, saS, Skr. sas- ; Kh. cJwi, S. so, Ks. sah, Kl. ^6h, 
Gwr. My. soh, Grw. so, Bs. So, Wai. Su, Pas. I“, xe, V. usu, six. 

Skr. ksira-, Av. ? xsira- (GNPE. 802), milk ; Kh. chir, milk- 
white ; Trw. chi, milk ; Bs. kasir (with anaptyxis), white. This last 
is a truly interesting survival of a very old form. 

It will be observed that, in the case of Av. xsvas, Skr. sas, the Av. 
xs, Skr. s is represented in Sina by s. In all other cases, Skr. ks 
becomes c in Sina. Other Sina examples * are cec (ksetra-, see also 
p. 359 ab.), a field ; con (ksana-), leisure ; dacino (daksina-), right 
(hand) ; maci (tnaksika-), a fly ; tacon (taksan-), a carpenter. To 
this Lorimer adds that some people pronounce a final c like t, and 
with this we may compare Grw. ith {aksi-} and butho {bubhuksu-), 
given above. 

To sum up. — The following table shows in a convenient form the 
results of the preceding investigation into conjunct consonants in 
Dardic. It shows how widely Dardic differs from the literary Prakrits 
of India Proper in this respect. Especial notice may be taken of the 
treatment of v (which tends to become p), of r (which is either 

* For the inserted n see p. 352. 

* Taken from D. L. R. Lorimer’s Phonetics of the Gilgit dialect of Shina, § 65 ; 
JRAS. 1924, p. 182. 
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preserved or becomes a palatal), and of sibilants (in which the 
conjunct is preserved), when each is a member of a conjunct. 
Nothing of this sort is observed in Prakrit or in the modem Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars. 


Skr. or Av. 

Prakrit. 

hk (A) 

kk 

kt (A) 

tt 

jj (-•^) 

jj 

tt (A) 

tt 

pt (A) 

tt 

dg (A) 

99 

ki (A) 

jj 

bdh (A) 

ddh 

iig (B) 

hg 

nc (B) 

he, nn 

nt (B) 

nt 

nd (B) 

nd 

nd (ndr) (D 2) 

nd 

nt (B) 

nt, nd 

nth (B) 

nth 

nd (B) 

nd 

ndh (B) 

ndh 

nd) (B) 

mb 

m (B) 

m 

tm (C) 

tt, pp 

dm (B, C) 

mm 

gn (C) 

99 

jd (C) 

jj, nn 

ty (D 1) 

cc 

dy (Dl) 

jj 

dhy (D 1) 

jjh 

ny (D 1) 

nn (N.W. Pr. hh) 

py (B) 

pp 

ry (Dl) 

jj (N.AV. Pr. ri) 

vy (D5) 

vv 

kr (D2) 

kk (N.W. Pr. kr) 

gr (D2) 

99 (N.W. Pr. gr) 

z-r (D2) 




Dardic. 

h, (once) g 
t 

(Ks.) nz 

t 

t 

9 

b 

(once) b 
n, 'g, g 

nts, nj, 'z, c, s, I 
nt, t 

n, (?) 'd 
ndr 

nd, 'd, ~t, t, n 
(once) n 

nd, 'r, n, n, (once) nt 
n 

mb, m 
m, mb 
t, p, t-rn 

m, mb 
n 

n. (once) g 

I ; (with r) t, r ; (Ks.) b 
(Ks.) 2 , (Kh.S.) s, (Trw.) j 
(Ks.) nz 
fi 

mp 

r\, r, i, or elided 

T 

hr, (once) gr (initial) 
gr, g, (once) gl, (once) I (all 
initial) 

h-r, h-r, r (all initial) 
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Skr. or Av. 

Prakrit. 

Dardic. 

pr ifr) (D 2) 

pp (N.W. Pr. pr) 

pr, (once, initial) p, once, 
(non-initial) phi 

hr, bhr (D 2) 

bb (N.W. Pr. br), 
bbh 

br, bl, 1, br, b, (once) w ; (S.) j 

tr (D 2, D 3) 

tt, tt (N.W. Pr. tr) 

tr, (once) t, tr, It, thl, 01, hi, 
t, th ; c, c, ch, sr. 

dr (D3,D5, A) 

dd (N.W. Pr. dr) 

(S.) j ; z, 2 ; (Ks.) rjd“r 

ntr (B, D 2) 

nt 

ntr, ndr 

fidr, see nrf 

— 

— 

rt (D 2) 

tt, tt (N.W. Pr. rt) 

r, r 

rd (D2) 

dd,dd(N.W. Pr. rd,d) rd, d, r 

rdr (D 3) 

dd , tl 

(S.) i, (Trw.) z (? ?) 

rn (D 2) 

nn 

n, 'r, r, r 

Ig (D 4) 

99 

9 

ly (D 4) 

— 

1 

W (D4) 

dd 

hjj 

Iv (D 4) 

ll 

1 

rv (D 5) 

w (N.W. Pr. rv) 

r, (once, Kh.)/ 

kv (D 5) 

kk 

p, (once) g 

cro (D 5) 

cc 

ps 

tv, 6v (D 5) 

pp (N.W. Pr. pp) 

V 

dv (A, D 5) 

dd 

(once) mb 

dv (D 5) 

bi) 

b, d, (once) t 

hv (D 5) 

bbh 

p, b, V, (once) bh 

s (D3) 

s 

(S.)i 

sk, sfc (E 1) 

kkh (N.W. Pr. sk.) 

c, kh, g 

sk (El) 

kkh 

(Ks.) s 

sp (E 1) 

pph (N.W. Pr. s) 

s 

sph (E 1) 

pph 

(initial) ph, (once, Ks.) s6 
{sva) 

St, (E 1) 

tth 

St, st, st, (once) st, st, (S.) st or s, 
(once) s, (once) x, (once) c, 
(S. dial.) it ; (both Dard 
group) th, t 

s^r (E 1) 

— 

st, X, k 

str (E 1) 

tth 

th, t, d 

rst, rst (E 1) 

tth 

st, U, t, t 

St (E 1) 

tth (N.W. Pr. -sb) 

st, s, st ; (Dard group) th, 6, t, 
elided 
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Skr. or Av. 

Prakrit. 

str (D 3. E 1) 

tth 

hn (E 2) 

mh 

sm (E 2) 

mh (N.W. Pr. sv, 
s, m) 

sy (E3) 

ss (N.W. Pr. ss) 

sy (E3) 

s,s (X.W. Pr. ss, z) 

sr (E3) 

ss (N.W. Pr. . 3 ) 

sr (D 2) 

— 

sr (E 3) 

ss 

sr (E3) 

s.s (N.W. Pr. sp) 

sr (E 3) 

ss 

ns (E 2) 

— 

rs (E3) 

s.s (N.W. Pr. . 3 ) 

A-.S (Ed) 

kkh, cch 

ks. s (E 4) 

kkk, cch 

k-s, xs (E 4) 

kkh, cch (N.W. Pr 
? k.3) 

xsv (Skr. . 3 ) (E 4) 

— 


Dardic. 

str, Mr, st, tr, si, hi, (S., Trw.) 

(S.) c, s, s 
s 

s, sm, (once) z, (Kh.) sp 
s 

s\ s, z, (S. dial.) 2 , (S. Grw. 

Trw. My.) (final) elided 
sr, s, (once) c, (S.) s 
sr or s 

•5 

s, cJiy, s, sp, sp, h, ts, (once) ps 
■30, so, su, siu, s, sp, sp, s 
(once) s 
8, (S.) .? 

ch, c, (once) Jch, s, ts, (S.) c, 
(KohistanI) th 

ch, c, ts, nch, nc, z, (S.) c, (S. 

dial.) tsh, (Kohistani) th 
ch, (Trw.) ch, (Bs.) k-s 

s, ch, X, (S.) .3 



Hindu Salutations 

By E. Washburn Hopkins 


i CCORDING to the description in the Land of the Lamas, the 
Tibetan salutation consists in sticking out the tongue, pulling 
the right ear, and rubbing the left hip, while making a slight bow at 
the same time. Nothing qmte so picturesque is to he found in India, 
hut the etiquette of salutation is nevertheless not without interest. 
Moreover, the subject is treated gravely hy the native law-makers 
and deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. The matter 
too is not unsuitable for a volume dedicated to the salutation of one 
who is hkaprajm jita, and to whom, in common with many, I extend 
herewith the greeting ; 

balam tava'yus ca cirdya vardhatdm. 

But because of the limitation of space I shall confine myself to 
epic data and give but an outline of approved ceremonial. 

The simplest and oldest form of salutation between men seems to 
have been that expressing reverence ” in its literal sense of fear, 
instinctively exhibited by shrinking and bending, which becomes the 
formal bow, for which there is no general Indo-European word, 
though this namas is familiar from the earliest Vedic period, and 
fra-nam in Avestan indicates that the bow was still earlier. In the 
epic this bow is united so closely with the later anjali that they make 
one gesture. The anjali, also called udayranakha, is formed by placing 
the cupped hands, with fingers up, against the forehead, while the head 
at the same time is bent, sometimes even to the feet of the revered 
person. The cupping of the hand is implied not only by the earlier 
use (drinking water with the anjali, Manu 4.63, etc.) but by the 
phraseology employed in describing the anjali, krtdnjalipiM, baddhdn- 
jalijnita, baddhvd karafutahjalim, krtvd (or ddhdya) sirasy anjalim 
(R. 5.33.2 ; 36.32 ; 64.5). As an attitude of propitiation it is assumed 
to avert wrath, sd ca jrrahvdhjalir bhutvd sirasd carandu gatd (R. 7.25. 
39) ' ; or in desperate entreaty, as when Dame Death bows to Brahman, 
kdyena vinayopetd murdhno’dagranakhena ca (7.54.6 ; cf. 3.64.68, 
vinaydvanatd sthitd, followed by kuSalam, etc.) ; or to win a favour, 
as when a husband wishes something from his wife, raktaiiyidiprabhah 

» In K. (South Indian recension) 4.18.3 (not in B.), so tu murdhny anjalim krtva 
bhaginyds carandv ubhdu, the accusative is governed by the verbal idea = anjalilcrtya 
put his hands to his brow (to) his sister’s feet 
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padmapatranibkah . . . pra'tddartham mayd t(:yam sirasy abhyvdyato- 
’njalih (1.122.29 f.) ; or merely to show respect before speaking to a 
superior, Ijtanjahpidd sarvd (Saliram abnivan, 5.9.18). So the 
distressed fowler begs for protection from the tree-spirits, sanjalih 
pranatim htvd (12. 143. .32). The humility of the bow is explicit, as 
Arjuna, after meeting and greeting Indra, “ stood before him bent 
like a servant/’ abhivddya pdddv prdnjalOi . . . bhrtyavat pranatas 
tasthdu (3.166.9 ; cf. 16:3.2 f.). Indra, in turn, as a sign of approval 
as well as of farewell, ' touches him, Arjuna, on the head with his 
two hands ’’ (ibid. 168.62). In epic descriptions, either bow or anjali 
m&y be ignored, though both are implied, pranamya nirasd Rdmam 
evam a.Pv ity abruvan atid tatoham ahruvam devirn abhivddya kftdnjalih 
(5.178.71 and 90, respectively). 

The abhn'ddu{na) has so far lost its derivative meaning of speech 
that like the verb it is used of greeting with or without words, thus 
interchanging with abhivandana in usage and occasionally in a varied 
reading (cf. K. 12.140.17, sira^id pdddhhivandanam as v. 1.), ttbhayor 
eva hrasd cakre pdddbhivddanam (3.294.3). Compare the verbal use, 
abhivddya ta^ya pdddii pranamya ca (3.100.20) ; upasprsya . . . 
abhivddya ynroh pddda, krlvd cd'pi pradalsinam (R. 6.85.25 and 29). 
Laksmana, on leaving Sita, both being rather angry, “ bows somewhat ” 
on making tlie anjali. Sltdm abhivddya . . . krtdnjalih kimcid abhi- 
prannniyn (H. 3.45.40). This greeting is in itself a wordless gesture. 
Amba tells her uncle her tale, tarn ahhivddnyitvd sirasd, and he lifted 
her to his lap (an expression sometimes used metaphorically, as in 
5.64.27, anke kunip'a rdjdnam) and con.soles her, telling her to go to 
Rama with an obeisance, abhivddya ca tarn nmrdhnd (5.176.28 and 32). 
The motion of the head may imply acceptance, as it is said in the next 
section. If Bhi.sma had not taken you to Nagpur, Salva would have 
taken you with his head.” ivdm sirasd grhniydt (as his bride). On 
Rama s appearance, Amba stood before him, after revering his feet 
with her head and touching them with her lotus-hands ”, tato’bhivddya 
caranau Udmasya sirasd sabhdti sprstvd . . . pdnihhydrn agralah 

T sometimes pressed 

with the head, faimlhnd carandu pratyapldayal (R. 5.62.39), instead of 

with the hand {mpldya pdddu in 1.191.20, etc.). Instead of “take 


srenh^u which Xil. explains as the two excellent (feet), 

srennau (p»maium armin'). Comnari. 711010 i - , .. . 

thvorrlersonmvhea^l /feni” rr T sirasa grhya, " taking 

etc ) that the dnal 1 ' is so constant (5.132.1, 

wd that the dnal 1 , used even of a quadruped (1.140.29), though the plural padas 
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thee ”, the phrase “ take thy feet with his head ”, te caramv vbhdu 
sirasd grahisyati, is used in the same meaning, perhaps indicating 
added respect, as the speaker grimly adds giro, mama, “ because I tell 
him ” (to do so ; 5.178.6). 

Incidentally, with the unusual respect paid to a girl in this ballad 
may be compared the unusual mark of affection shown a daughter, 
when Matali on leaving home walks the deasil around his wife and 
“ kisses his daughter on the head ”, hanydm iirasy upaghrdya (5.97.21). 
Usually, in law and epic, only a male relation is thus saluted by the 
sniff that passes for a kiss, as in R. 1.77.5 ; 2.20.21 and 25.40, where a 
father and mother kiss (so to speak) their son’s head. Compare 
R. 7.71.12, where ^trughna is addressed ; updghrdsydmi te murdhni, 
snehasydi’sd para gatih, and (Mbh.) 8.71.32 f., where Arjuna bows his 
head, sirasd pranatah, and takes Yudhisthira’s feet in his hands and 
Yudhisthira raises him, embracing and sniffing at his head, and 
12.55.21 f., where Yudhisthira takes Bhisma’s feet and Bhisma sniffs 
at the former’s head and says nisida. As I have already published a 
paper (JAOS. 28.120) on this form of greeting, these examples may here 
suffice. It is naturally accompanied by other forms, as when Yudhi- 
sthira gives Bhima, his favourite brother, this greeting and with it his 
good wishes, dghrdtas ca tathd murdhni srdoitas cd’sisah suhhdh (7.127.13). 
The verb appears to have lost its original meaning, for even fishes 
“ kiss the lips ” of half-drowned Cyavana, updjighranta tasyo’stham 
(13.50.10). The later word cumb is used in H. 8745 of a real kiss but 
in Mbh. itself only of heroes “kissing” or touching the conch-shells 
they are blowing : “ the two best of men with their two best mouths 
touched the two best conch-shells and blew together ” (8.94.59). The 
pari-cumb of R. Gorr. 3.79.17 is not in the Bombay edition. 

To continue with the silent greeting involving hand and foot, the 
bow alone when offered to Krsna ensures salvation, Krsmprandym 
na punarbhavdya (12.47.91). Reverence is shown also by a simple 
touch of the hand, as when the parivrdt ascetic meets the great seers 
and abhigamya yathd nydyam pdnisparsam athd'carat, greeted them 
with the hand-touch (13.93.72). One is left to imagine whose hand, 
but presumably the ascetic’s hand touched the seers’ feet, as in 
nipldya pdddii, but in other cases the hands meet as if in a hand-shake, 
like that of 3.262.25, karena ca karam grhya Karnasya mudito bhrsam, 
“ greatly delighted he seized Karna’s hand with his own,” indicating 
joy, as again in 3.238.24, tatah praharsitdh sarve ’nyonyasya taldn 
daduh, “ they shook hands in their delight,” or in 9.32.44, te’nyonyasya 
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taldn daduli, all shook hands in their joy. The same gesture under the 
name of pdni-praddna and pdnisamgraham is used in giving a pledge 
or promise, as in friendship, E. 4.5.11 (agnisdJcstkam) or marriage, 
panihandha, 12.267.36 ; cf. in joy, H. 15741, iaJan dattva parasparam 
. . . Jiasdya sanmvasthitdh). The king is told to wail and “seize the 
arms ”, plural ; but bdhu must be read, “ extend his two arms.” He 
should also “ extend an arm ” and cry out ‘ the enemy are beaten ’, 
pragrhya bdhum Jcroseta bJutgyid bhagnd 'pare iti (12.100.48 ; 102.38, 
v.l. hanta bhagnd). These are royal tricks. Compare the somewhat 
incoherent advice of 12.140.17, anjalim sapatJiam sdntvam sirasd 
pddacandanam, asruprapdtanam cdi’va kartavyam bhutim icchatd, with 
the v.l. asrumdrjanam and prana mya sirasd radet. To touch “hand 
with hand ” is customary when one comes as a guest, though social 
rank may determine this. When Rama visits Yudhisthira, “ all rose 
and saluted Rama and Y. touched R.’s hand with his own hand,” 
ahhyavddayan . . . tarn kare pasparsa pdnind (5.157.22). 

When two courteous wrestlers meet before actually embracing, 
samdsli.p/a, limb to limb, they “ seize each other’s hands and make 
obeisance ” to each other, karagrahanapunrini tu krivd pdddbhivan- 
danam (2.23.11 ; in 4.22.58 the sanislesa is without this preliminary 
courtesy). A voiceless applause, called “ speaking by hand ”, is the 
equivalent of our hand- clapping, which appears on occasion to have been 
a more or less artificial exhibition by those called pdnivddakas and 
pdnisvanika-i. Compare vijahruh . . . ulkrstatakindditdih {niahdnd- 
ddih, 1.221.60). M ringing the hands is of course a sign of anger or 
grief, ridhiinvdnd kardu niuliuh, of an angry woman (3.278.41). One 
form of greeting is noteworthy, since apparently it is like the salute 
of the American Indian and the Fa.scist, namely that given by raising 
the right arm : rfin ahhyarraydm dsith kardn udyamya daksindn, “ (the 
kings) saluted the seers by raising aloft their right hands ” (12.53.26). 
\\ hen " the righteous king ” heads a procession, he “ receives the salute 
of joined hands, rai.sed on all sides, by bringing out (elevating ?) from 
time to time his right arm”, dak.pmm daksinah kdle sambhrtya 
svabhtjayn tnda . . . sdiksam . . . pragrhnann anjalln nrndm udyatdn 
sarvato disah (6.97,28 ; Xil. sambhrtya = mmnddhrtya sdiksam). 
The expression dakslmni jxlnim nddharet means extend in .such a 
rule as that of 12.193.20 : '■ In a temple, among cows, in Brahmanic 
rites, kriydjMiOm. and in studying, one should extend the right 
hand.” In wrath one .seizes the left hand, R. 3.57.16. 

In mo.st of the scenes of greeting and parting, words are exchanged 
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as well as these unvoiced salutations. But Krsna’s visit to Prtha is 
pathetic in its simplicity. When he called upon her, his paternal 
aunt, pitrsvasr, “ she began to lament, putting her arm about his neck, 
remembering her children,” ka^he grhitva (5.90.1 f.), even before he 
was krtatithya, that is, had received the rites of hospitality. The parting 
benediction of 5.126.12-16 gives a good picture of the courtesies of 
royal life. It is addressed to one going to see the king : “ May the 
king receive thee with his two hands as thou greetest him with thy 
head, abhivddayamanam tvam sirasd ; may the righteous (king) put 
around thy shoulder his right arm marked with standard, hook, and 
banner, dvajdnkiisapatakdhkam, and as thou sittest beside him may 
he stroke thy back, prstham te pdnind parimdrjatu, with his hand 
ornamented with rings and dyed red on pabn and fingers, and when 
saluted by the king’s brothers do thou, kissing their heads, greet them 
with affection,” murdhni tan samupaghraya premnd’bhivada. 

When Duryodhana is exhorted to go and greet Yudhisthira, he 
is told to “ embrace him with both hands ”, after greeting him ; then 
the king, “ out of goodness of heart shall seize thee with both hands ” 
{parisvajd ; pratigrhndtu, 5.138.14 f.). Apropos of the embrace, it is 
somewhat remarkable that when a herald is sent to give a belligerent 
but courtly message (5.30.14 and 35 f.), he is told to “ touch with the 
hand the feet ” of this and that man, to make kindly inquiries as to the 
welfare of each member of the family visited, to give special messages 
to the servants, to salute the old ladies and other ladies, saying “ are 
you blameless in conduct, do you behave properly toward your 
fathers-in-law ? ” and finally to “ embrace the girls ”, kanydk svajethdh, 
asking after their health and wishing them handsome husbands, 
jewellery, etc. The herald’s farewell is here couched in stereotyped 
form : drmnlraye tvdm, narademdeva, gacchdmy aham Pdndava, 
svasti te’stu, to which the “ god of the gods of men ” replies, anujiidtah 
. . . svasti gaccha, and, in response to a hint given by the herald that 
the king and his brothers should look with “ kindly eye ” on the 
message he has been forced to deliver (sivam sukham vah, sdumyena 
main pasyata caksusd nrpdJi), the King says na nah smarasy apriyam 
jdtu, vidvan. An eye that is not kindly, sdumya, is dangerous, 
for in 3.263.35 we read : Y dsudevapardyandh kruddhds te nirdaheyur 
vdi tuldrasmim iva’nalah, and just before (32), masmdn adhaksur drstvdi’- 
va Pdndavah kruracaksusd. Consuming wrath was believed in literally, 
and it will be remembered that Gandhari’s anger burned Yudhisthira’s 
toe. A preceding passage also illustrates the politeness of special 
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inquiry as to the health of every member of the guest’s family, after 
the host has stated that he himself is in good health : “ Welcome ! 
I am very glad to see you and know you are well. I am very well, too, 
as are my brothers. And how are all the family ? are they free from 
illness and pain ? ” (l-accid ete ’py arogah (and avyalikah, 5.23.6 f., 14). 

But before passing on to the conventional verbal salutations, 
already illustrated by the svagalam, priydmahe te vayam darsanena, 
srasti, and kiikdam ot these scenes, there are still a few remarks to make 
concerning the feet. The deep bow of respect ends with “ falling with the 
head at the feet ” of the respected person, in 3.217.7, for example, 
of parents. But to be " at one’s feet ” may imply more. Urvasi 
is requested to let Arjuna be “ at her feet ”, that is, be her lover, 
tava paddv adya prapadyatdm, but Arjuna, full oi gurupujd, says to her 
abhivddaye tvdm sirasd presyas te ’ham upasthitah, gaccha murdhnd 
prapanm ’smi pddau te. it is as thy slave T greet thee with my head,” 
tvani hi me mdtrvat piijyd (3.45.13 and 46.20 and 47). A saint will 
put Visnu’s feet on his head (3.188.133 ; cf. 204.4). Visnu himself 
says that “ priests and one’s own feet should be revered ” as a daily 
rite (13.126.3, mtyd ’bhivddyd riprendrd, bhuktvd, pdddu tathd’knanah). 

To '■ see the feet ” is to get audience (cf. pddamfdan). Thus : “ Sire, 
Vidura has arrived and wishes to see thy feet. Tell me what he is to do,” 
drastum icchnti te pdddu, kirn karotu prasddhi mam (5.33.4 ; the king 
replies that he is ‘‘ not indisposed to see him ”, expressed by asya 
nd knlpo jdtu darkine, ibid. 5). A peculiar situation, in view of the 
characters, is revealed by Sahjaya s report as to his visit on Krsna 
and Arjuna : I saw K. s feet on A. s lap and A.’s feet held up from 
the foot-stool, pddapltha, in the laps of Krsna and Satyabhama ” 
(the heroes were both drunk, madhvdsavakslbdu, 5.59.5 and 7). 

The armed soldier, who acts as warden at the palace door, on 
announcing a t isitor, tir^t bows with the head ”, and then “ on his 
two knees ” gives his mes.sage, jdmtbkydm. bhutale sthitah sirasd van- 
duHlyam tarn abhirddya junesvaram (7.82.31). But the complete 
prostration seems to belong only to the later epic. Thus Nhrada says 
to »8amahja (12.287.3): itrusr m prammase, bdhubhydm tarasi’va ca, 
*■ thou bowe.A as if (prone) on thy che.st ; with two arms (alone) thou 
crossest (life’s river), as it were.” 

Other allusions to the feet are, so to speak, the converse of those 
abo\e.^ Thus the foot to the head is the opposite of pdddbhivddana : 
tvdm dkramisye padd murdhnd, I will trample on thy head with 
mt foot (5.163.36) . md vo murdhni Dhananjayah pddam krtvd 
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’jmuydl laksyam, “ may A. not attain his object by putting his foot 
on thy head ” (7.75.15). “ Kicking the head ” of a decapitated enemy 
(K. 7.77.21, padbhydm 'pramathitd’ si tmm) is a varied reading adding 
to Subhadra’s anticipated pleasure ; the B text has “ you shall hear 
that his head has been taken off and cast out ”. To touch with the 
left foot aggravates an insult, as Bhima touched Duryodhana vdmena 
padd (9.59.5 : also R. 5.26.8). Compare, as to the left, 2.71.12 : 
Drdupadydh 'preksamdimydh savyam urum adarsayat, and 16.3.20, 
nirdisann iva sd’vajiidm tadd savyena pdnind, “ indicating disrespect 
by pointing with the left hand.” To be on tip-toe is to be eager : 
ayrapddasthitam cdmarn viddhi rdjan vadhujanam, “ Know that all 
the women-folk are eager to go ” (15.22.17). Finally, foot-wa.shing, 
though performed as worship by a devotee,^ is ordinarily a sign of 
servitude : na Icurydrn pddadhdmnam, says Damayanti (3.65.68). 
It is also for that reason a sign of defeat, like eating grass, so that 
Sudhanvan grants Virocana his life only on condition that the latter, 
“ in the presence of the girl (who made the trouble) shall wash S.’s 
feet,” pddapraksalanam kurydt kumdrydh samnidhdu mama (5.35.38). 

The whole subject of the silent salutation given by bowing is 
brusquely disposed of by Duryodhana, when he refuses to bow to the 
king. He says that for himself he is willing to bow to Law and to the 
priests, but as to bowing to a mere man (such as a king), he will not ; 
citing in defence of this view an old warrior-precept : “ One should 
strive upwards and not bend downwards ; manliness is in up-striving 
alone.” Up-striving is exertion and the meaning is merely that one 
should not bow to misfortune but meet it bravely, though the angry 
prince chooses to take it in the sense that a brave man should not bow 
to a king {iidyacched eva na named udyamo hy eia pdurusam, 5.127.19). 
There is also an equally futile discussion of the use of the word “ thou ”, 
which may be mentioned here before turning to verbal courtesies. 
It seems that the theory of thou ” being an insult is well established, 
as a theory, since it is referrred to more than once, although in practice 
the two methods of addressing a superior (only superiors are involved 
in the discussion) are used interchangeably and even the same sentence 
confuses the two. But on one occasion the ever-fiery Bhima said he 
would kill his brother the king and when he repented immediately 
afterwards he found himself in a dilemma. If he killed Yudhisthira 

' The washing of the feet (of priests) is as religiously fruitful as is the gift of 
a cow ; “it pleases the Manes, as the word ‘ welcome ’ pleases Agni, and a seat for 
a guest pleases Indra, and as food given the guest pleases Prajapati ’’ (3.200.66 f.). 
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he would sin and if he broke his word he would sin. It was then 
suggested to him that by calling his brother “ thou ”, instead of saying 
“ your honour ”, he would escape from his dilemma, since “ thou ” 
is equivalent, being an insult, to slaying, without its practical dis- 
advantage. It is (it is argued) an Atharvan ^ruti that “ thou ” is 
equal to killing, mdha, when applied to a superior (guru ; 8.69.83 and 
70.51). This precept, gmiindm ammano hi vadhah, is found again in 
13.163.53, Ml jcitu tvam iti brfujdd apanno ’jri mahattaram, tvamkdro 
va vadho ve’ti vidvatsu na visisgate ; avaranam smndndndm Hsyandm 
ca samdcaret ; and also in 12.193.25, tvarrikdram ndmadheyam ca 
jyesthanUm 'parivarjfiyet, avaraiiftm samdndnam iibhayesdm na dnsyafi, 
a variant which makes the use of the proper name, as well as that of 
“ thou ”, applied to superiors, a misdemeanour rather than a “deadly ” 
insult. But examples given in this paper will show that this was a 
precept rather than an ob.servanee. Compare, for a good example, 
R. 3.7.6 : Rdmo’hnm astni bhagnran bhnvantam dradum agatah, tvam 
nid bhivddft, and ibid. 8.6, bhavdn gacchaiu, dgantavyam tvayd iota punar 
ev dsramcDn nMina, may your honour go and do thou return again to 
my asylum (varied readings change tvam in the first sentence to tan 
and substitute, for ti’rtydhT/u . . . mania, the v,'oxdsratedrstva . . ,'prati). 
In an earlier scene than that above. Bhima uses the second person (but 
without using the word tvam) along with bhavat, while Yudhisthira 
uses tvam {na (vagi vigarke, as contrasted with Bhima’s him rajan 
duUkesu paritapyase, bhavatohiavadhanena, “ why sufferest' thou ? 
because of your honour’s rocklos.sness,” 3.33.5 f. and 34.2). Tvam 
is not really tabooed. Compare 5,23.3 f., where a messenger says to the 
king . distya rajans tvam avogatn prafKisye ; gives his master’s greeting 
in the words : andmagam prcchali Ivd’mbikeyah ; and receives the 
reply . andmaijain pratijdne tavaham. The seer says to the god, 
jnatum icchami deva tvam ; kchdmi jnatuni tva’ham (3.188.135 and 
139; on the acc., see below). 

The verbal greeting is usually an inquiry as to health. Manu and 
Su\ arna met each other and “ made mutual inquiries as to health, 
kusahprasmm . . . calratuh (nM.5). The courteous man doing this 
IS sukbaprasnada ^ (12.116.7). The commonest formula is either with 
anamaijam or kukdam, sometimes with both, as both are also parting 
bened.ct_.on.s. Kuntl’s farewell to Karna is andinnyam svasti ca 
(0.1-16.2/ ). But epic usage is not in conformity with legal prescription 
m Is regar . l\lanu (2.127) says that andmagam is a greeting used 
to a warrior, in distinction from kusalam addressed to a priest,"^ while 
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arogyam should be addressed to a Sudra. But Augada on dying 
(R. 4.55.12 f.) sends this greeting : abhivadanapurvam tu raja kumlam 
eva ca vdcyah . . . drogyapurvam hdalarn vacyd maid. To women in 
general, avaidhavyoM-sah svbhdh, “ here is hoping you will not become 
a widow,” is spoken of as a casual morning greeting (perhaps with 
tragic irony, as Savitrl, soon widowed, receives it, 3.296.12). To a king, 
special greetings with hopes of long life and victory are of course 
conventional: krtvdjaydsisah(\.\^.2)‘, jaydsisdh frayujya ; 

dsirbhirjayayuktdbhirdnareustam(RsLmsim,3.2Q1.2); distyd jayasi . . . 
satrun, bhava nas tvam mahdrajan rdje’ha saraddm satam (notice tvam, 
12.38.11) ; jivatu dharmdtmd rdjd, “ long live our noble king ” (R. 
2.6.24), etc. His uninvited guests greet Jarasandha with s-vasty astu 
kusaJam rdjan. and he pobtely welcomes them with svdgatam vo’stu . . . 
asyatdm (2.21.32-9). More emphatic is susvdgatam te’slu (1.76.21). 
Drona visits Rama and touches with his head the feet of Rama , 
bowing to the ground, sirasd bhumdu pdddu cdi’va'bhyavadayat, as 
well as giving his own name and lineage, and Rama says svdgatam 
te . . . yad icchasi vadasva me, without the roundabout approach 
to be expected (both use the second person here, 1.130.56 f.). As 
farewell, svasti te’stu appears in 1.183.4, and in 2.1.4 it is associated 
with a phrase which is more conventional than it appears, krtam eva 
tvayd sarvam, svasti gaccha, addressed to Maya, on the completion of 
his work ; but the identical phrase occurs again when Hanumat is 
bidden farewell by Bhima, who accepts an ofier to do something for 
him as done : “ I accept it as if done for me ; farewell,” krtam eva 
tvayd sarvam mama . . . svasti te’stu . . . kdmaye ^ tvam (I beg of youj 
prasida me (3.151.13). One thus accosted goes “ with a benediction ”, 
krtasvastyayanah (2.39.9), as contrasted with svdgatendrcitas {tayd, 
sukhdsinas sukhdslndm smitapurvam vaco’bravit, 3.45.5). As a slight 
change in form sukhdgatam interchanges with svdgatam as ‘‘ welcome ”, 
and “ au revoir ” is often said to the departing guest, gaccha te’stu 
sivah panthdh, slghram dgamanam kuru (RG. 6.82.62 and 70) ; punar 
draksydvah (Mbh. 5.115.15) ; svasti vo’stu sivah panihdh, draksydmi 
punardgatdn, “ a pleasant journey ! I shall look forward to seeing 
you again ” (K. 4.5.86) ; agadam vo’stu, bhadrarn vo, drastd’smi 
punardgatdn . . . svasti prdpnuhi . . . dprsto’si’ha . . . svasti 
prdpnuhi (2.78.21 f. ; cf. 2.3.1 dprcche tvdrn gamisyami, punar esydmi 
cd’py aham, “ good-bye, I’m going, but I shall return ”) ; tat svasti 

‘ Probably, like dprcche ivdm (below), “ I beg your permission to go, be gracious,” 
a conventional good-bye. 
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vai’stu ydsyami svagrham (7.74.5). Besides such more or less stereotyped 
formulas, the most frequent of which are dram jiva, sukJii bhara, 
kusalam pitaram hruhi, svasti te’stu, svdyatam te’stu, vardhasva (R. 
7.103.8 as greeting ; cf. disfyd vardhdmahe, distya vardhase, 3.262.26), 
svanti prdpmihi gamyatdm C' you may go,” 3.149.40) ; dvas te’dhvd 
and avighnam {aristani) gaccha panthduam (R. 5.40.24 and 3.8.11), 
there are the occasional “ good-morning ” and “ good-night ” saluta- 
tions , sukhena vyajani vyustd . . . kaccij jndndni sarvdni prasanndni 
tava, ■“ I hope you passed a pleasant night and your mind is clear ” 
(7.83.2), both clauses being formulaic (12.45.17, sukhena te nisd kaccid 
vyusid, kacdj jndmmi, etc.) ; svapa siikham or supyatdm . . . bhadram 
te (7.79.6) , nisramasva team uvyagrah svapa ce’ mdm nisdtn sukham, 
‘‘ rest in peace aud sleep well this night ” (10.4.12). Cf. R. 2.89.5. 

But ceremonious benedictions are in order when extraordinary 
events take place ; one might almost say, extraordinary benedictions. 
An example or two will illustrate this phase of hyperbole. A traveller 
IS going across the Ganges and into the mountains. The Occidental 


“ good bye and good luck ” appears thus expanded (svasti te Varuno 
rdjd Yamas ca samitainjayah, etc., 3.139.14 f.) : “ May king Varuna 
and Yama, winner of conflicts (an odd epithet), and Ganges and Jumna 
and the mountains give you weal, and the Maruts and Asvins and 


streams and lakes ; weal to you on the part of gods and demons and 
Vasus; 0 Ganges, daughter of the mountains, shepherd him, 
gopdyane’nam, and give thy protection to this king who is about to 
penetrate into the mountains ’ (praviviksuto’sya MIdn imdn chdilasute 
nrpasya))^ to which is cannily added to the traveller, “ take care of 
yourself,” yntto hhavasva. A benediction for a hero going into battle 
(7.94.41 f.) begins with invoking protection from Brahman and proceeds 
with a long li.st of potential aulers in a rather curious medley, namely, 
priests, the best serpents, sardrjxis, royal sages (enumerated bv name, 
iayati and others, acting as protecting saints). “ creatures with one 
foo . those with many feet and those with no feet,” apadakas, Svaha 
and adha and Saci (svasti kurvantu te sadd) ; LaksmTs, ArundhatT, 
Asita Devala \ ^vaniitra, Ahuiras, Vasistha, Ka^vapa, Dhatr, Vidh- 
atr okeia, the Directions ami their lords, dipsvardh, the six-faced 
K,,rtike>a, ^ ivasvat. the four elephants of the quarters, earth, skv, 

ZhatlTlj’ earth, 

imtdiUiaranun yo saa sadd dhdrayate nrpa sesas ca pannagasrestfmk 

as 1 tMyain pryacchata. In the opening clause, K. has (karotu 
* 0 xitina, svasti kurvantu brdkinandh ; C. 3449, Brahma 
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Brahma, cd’pi dvijdtayah ; and B., Brahma, Brahma (sic) cd’pi dvi- 
jdtayah (also tava for fe after svasti hurvantu). 

Such blessings, however, though formal are casual and flexible. 
The ritual connected with the reception of a guest, on the other hand, 
is rigid and of almost religious significance. It was stereotyped at a 
very early period in a verse that is preserved complete in the epic 
and in mutilated prose (obviously reduced from verse and still half- 
metrical) in the legal Sutras, thus ; trndni bhumir udakam vale caturthi 
ca sunrtd, in both Manu and epic, with a varied reading, without 
difference of meaning, following, thus, in Manu, etdny ajri satdm gehe 
no’cehidyante kaddcatui (3.101) ; in the epic, satd7n etdni gehesu no’cehi- 
dyante kaddeana (5.36.34) : in Vas., with the verse (though not marked 
as such by Buhler) still apparent, trnabhumy-agny-udakavak sunrtd’- 
nasuyd satdm grhe no’cehidyante kaddeana (Vas. Dh. 13.61) ; in Apast., 
\ahhdve, scil. annasya'\ bhumir udakam trndni kalydni vdg iti, etdni vdi 
sato’gdre na ksiyante kaddeana (Ap. 2.4.14, where Buhler keeps abhdve 
as part of a corrupt vs. and reads trnd) ; in Gaut.j merely trnodaka- 
bhumisvdgatam (Gaut. 5.35), with the addition of antatah, that is, 
the “ welcome ” should be given, if nothing more. The legal distiuction 
of guests according to caste, learning, and virtue, and of foods to be 
given of different quality according to the guest, the generous epic 
ignores, both in the verse cited above and in what follows, where the 
same verse is repeated, in 3.2.54, with this addition : “ To the suffering 
should be given a couch ; to him weary with standing, a seat ; to the 
thirsty, water ; to the hungry, food ; (to the guest) one should give 
an eye, give his mind, give kind words, rise up and give a seat ; this 
is the eternal law ; arise and approach the guest and honour him 
according to rule ” (caksur dadydn mano dadydt, etc., 3.2.55-6). 

So much for the law and the general epic rule. The epic scenes 
show how strictly the rule is followed, always in spirit and generally 
in detail. An adventurer stumbles on a palace in the northern 
mountains and calls out “ let the people here know that a guest has 
come ”, atithirn samanuprd'ptam abhijdnantu ye’tra vai. Out come 
seven fair maidens (“ whichever he looked at, stole away his mind ”) 
and said “ Enter, my lord ”. He went in and found an old woman 
there to whom he said svasti and she rose up and said “ Take a seat ”, 
afterwards offering him more. So when Dusyanta calls at the hermitage 
and cries in a loud voice, “ Who is here 1 ” Sakuntala, “ sweetly 
speaking, kindly smiling,” madurabhdsim cdruhdsim, appears and says 
svdgatarn te and welcomes him with a seat, water for the feet, and the 
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arghya (honey-mixture), and inquires after his health, armmayam 
Icusalam ca papracche, and, smiling a little, said Mm hdryam kuryatdm, 
“ what may I do for you ? ” He replies “ I have come to wait upon, 
upasitum, Kanva. Who art thou and whose (daughter) 1 I wish to 
know thee ” (1.71.4-13). With icchami tvam aJiam jnatum, cf. the 
same tvdm above, as contrasted with Damayantl’s jnatum icchami te 
(Nala 3.20) and tvdm jndtum in 3.188.135, 139, R.G. 3.23.34. 

Instead of water alone, the weary guest may be presented with 
water and also with butter for his feet, padodakani and pddaghrtam, 
as well as a light, food, and a resting-place, together with a shampoo 
(in its literal sense of rubbing), which is, in fact, said to be a more 
acceptable attention than the gift of a cow, which was also an early 
form of gift to a guest. No one ever slays a cow for a guest (as goghna), 
in law or in epic narrative, though beef-eating is not unknown. But 
the tradition of giving a cow to a guest has survived and the 
gesture is still made, so that w’hen Bhisma hears that Rama has 
entered his territory, he goes to meet him with a retinue of priests 
headed by a cow (gdni puraskrtya, 5.178.26), which Rama (Jama- 
dagnya) accepts as an expression of honour or worship, piijd. 
Salya visited the Pandus and “ accepted pddyam, arghyam, and a cow ” 
(5.8.26), with the customary MmJam (said twice). Even India as 
host, after the guest Agastya has said distyd vdi vardhate bhavdn, 
says M elcome, I am plea.sed to see you ; accept water for the feet and 
for rinsing the mouth, a cow and the arghyam ” {pddyam dcamamyam 
ca gam arghyam ca pratlccha me, 5.17.4). The shampoo, which goes 
with the padaghrta in the passage above (3.200.23 and 25), is called 
gdtrasamvdhana and does not necessarily imply the use of water or 
butter , most of the passages indeed exclude any meaning save that 
of a gentle rubbing of the feet or legs, as when, for example, the 
servitude of Devayain’s rival is manifested by the pddasamvdkana 
she gives her mistress (1.81.7). The irritable ascetic Cyavana demands 
this attention from the king and queen, who are his unwilling but 
sen-ile hosts, and they perform this office in person, although, on the 
guests first appearance, the king merely brought a golden jug of 
water for Cyavana’s feet '• and caused (others) to perform the rites ” 
[pragrhya bhrngnrani padyam nyavedayat, kdraydm dsa Miydh). But 
Cyavana said mmirthknnjdn me pdddu, and then the king and queen 
rubbed him (13..52,14 and 31). 

Something must always be offered to a guest. “ There is nothing 
worse than to say I have nothing. One who goes away thus dis- 
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appointed, hatdsah, destroys the family ” (5.115.9). Especially is this 
true if the guest be a poor man ; it is better to give to the poor than to 
those who are well-off : 

srotriyaya daridrdya grhasfhdya ’gnihotrine 

putraddrabhibhulaya tathd hy anupakdrim 

evam viddhesu ddtavyd na samrddhesu, BJidrata (3.200.27). 

If this passage be compared with Hit. 1.10, daridrdn hhara, Kdunteya, 
md prayacche’svare dhanam . . . ddtavyam iti yad ddnam diyate 
’nupakdrine, where Kaunteya alone suggests the epic, it will be seen 
that it is a reflex from the Mbh., which is probably the dharmasdstra 
from which this group of Hit. verses is ostensibly cited. The first of 
these has Papdunandana. whereas Kauravanandana appears in the 
epic verse advocating the same pity for others (13.116.20) ; then 
Hit. prdnd yathd’tmano’bhis^ bhutdnam api te taihd is identical with 
5.39.72 ; and Hit. pratydkhydne ca ddne ca . . . dtmdupamyena 
purusah pramdnam adhigaccati is identical with 13.113.8-9 ; not 
to speak of Hit. na sarnsayam andruhya being identical with 1.140.73, 
in the earlier part of this same Hit. section, and ijyddhyayanaddndni 
identical with 5.35.56 f. This by the way ; but it suggests that the 
expression anyasmdd granthdd dkrsya likhyate, in the Hit. prelude, 
refers to Mbh. 

References, by way of similes, to the guest-law merely indicate its 
universality, adding nothing new ; “ like guests delighted getting to 
a hospitable house,” dtitheyam grham prdpya (7.110.23 f.) ; “ smiling 
he welcomed his foes, as one receives guests with water and a seat ” 
(7.110.23 and 24). The “ best food ” is to be offered a guest after 
the foot-water and rinsing-water, which follow the svdgatam te’stu 
(the verb is often omitted) ; but probably this is in the case of a very 
respected guest only, as in 3.260.14, which of course usually means a 
priest, who is called “ the guest of all creatures ”, sarvabhutdndm 
atithih (13.63.22, an expression used also of Agni, 3.313.66) and 
prasitdgrabhuk, especially in the didactic passages devoted to the 
gift of food to priests, where “ food is (said to be) life, all depends 
on food ”, and the giver of food, as life, to a priest receives eternal life 
as his reward (Anus. ibid.). Elsewhere it is said that a priest by 
caste, even if not by occupation, should still be treated as a dear 
guest ”, although he may really be living an evil life, and be unchaste, 
a thief, a cruel man, a drinker, a causer of miscarriage, a seller of the 
Veda, srutivikrayakah, or be by profession an arrow-maker or a 
physician. Moreover a guest of the third estate should be cared for 
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bv one’s servants. If the guest is a sadhit, the master of the house must 
bow, oiler a seat, pltha, asana, bring water, and have his guest’s feet 
washed ; and then ask about the guest’s welfare, sukham 'prstva, 
and having done so, speak of his own state of health ; after which 
comes the offer of refre.shments and of a cow, which the guest must 
accept. The youthful householder, who is instructed in these matters, 
is told that his life-breath is liable to leave him if he fails to rise and 
greet his guest, and when a guest leaves the house the host should 
follow behind him (instructions in 5.38.1 f., the same verse in 13.104.64 
and Mann 2.20). Jluch stress is laid on the rising. “ Because of his 
devotion and love, Arjuna never neglected to rise in the presence of 
Kr.sna, offering him a seat ; but he did not himself think of sitting ” 
(till told to do so, bhaktya premnd ca . . . na cd’sane svayam buddhtrn 
vyafhidhdi (7.80.3 f.). But if the guest be the superior and is calling 
on his inferior, then it is the guest who says “ take a seat ” to his host 
(2.46.3 f., (Ustya vardhasi dsyatdm is said by the guest after the pddya 
and dsaiai are offered). The formula of departure is dprcche tvdin 
gamisydan {pfijito'saii, ibid., repeated in 17 as siasti te’stu gamisyami), 
to which in this case the host responds by a respectful salutation and 
the upasaingraha or touching of the feet offered to a Gum, abhivady o’ ~ 
pasamjrhjn pitdnmham athd’hrarlt (ibid. 7). This is the gesture of 
Mann 2./ 2 (cf. Gaut. 1.46; the person as object instead of (xirandu, 
1.139,15, etc., here a ge.sture of farewell). The phrase pratipujya (dm 
pdjdm interchanges with pratigrhya as a v.l. in the scene of 3.214.14-16, 
v\f here the son of the family receiv’es a visitor and announces him to the 
parents waiting within. It is they who “ honoured the priest with 
welcome , svdgatam {vipram) arcaydrn dsaluli. The priest returns the 
compliment, asks if ail is well at home with sons and servants, and if 
all are in good health. They reply “ All is well with us ; and has your 
honour had a comfortable journey ? ” » Quite so,” said the priest 
(kaccit tvam api avighnena snynprdpto bhagavann iii, hddham id). 
The reading of K. adds sukham to B.’s kusnlam grhe andmayam ca 
vdm, which is unnecessary (cam is dative ; usually the object is gen.). 
It must be added in conclusion that often the only attention a guest 
IS said to receive consists in pndyam and arghyam, foot-water and a drink 
of scented or sweetened water (3.183.48) ; but the greeting and other 
attentions are probably to be understood, as far as circumstances 
permit. The farewell in RG. 4.10..34 is siddhdrtho gaccha. 

A few ejaculations serve as salutations of a religious nature, svdhd- 
kdrdih . . . dvijdn ddivaldni secase (3.30.11); and sddhu, sddhu 
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(“ good ! ”) answers to bravo !, a general shout of approval in battle. 
Also there are some universal salutations, which are found outside of 
India and need only be mentioned here, such as the dyusdm abhinan- 
danarn or greeting to those who are ill (expressing the hope of recovery), 
with which are joined “ a blessing in the case of those who have sneezed ” 
kside or ksutdndm abhinandanam, which the commentator says is in 
the form safamjiva, “ live a hundred ” (years), and a “ luck-bringing ” 
expression used when one has been shaved, which ls quaint if not 
unique, smasrukarmani (samprdpte) mangalyam (13.163.52 and 12.193. 
23, which latter adds “ on bathing and eating also one should use the 
dyusdm abhinandanam” the “ long life to you ” formula, which, 
in epic phrase and elsewhere, is dyustndn bhava). The same passage in 
Santi says that priests should be greeted “ evening and morning ”, 
and “ one should ask about health every time one meets another ”, 
darsane darsane nityam sukhaprasnam uddharet (ibid. 19). As well 
known, Buddha objected to the superstition involved in a bles.smg 
upon sneezing, which only shows that it was a common practice in 
India, as it was in Persia (SBE. 24.265, etc.). Compare on this point, 
Cullavagga, 5.33 (a dukkata), the Contemporary Review, May, 1881, 
and Proceed. Am. Or. Soc., May. 1885. 

Note: With krosed bdhu{n) pragrhya, cl. K. 3.61.2, prdkrusya 
pragrhya hhujdu and ibid. 3.18.24. In R. 2.45.27 and 62.12 the 
Commentator understands an astdngaprandma, but the suppliant 
merely falls or kneels, with the usual kirasd ydce of R. 4.10.10 ; 26, 20 ; 
G. 5.89.21, etc. An imusual farewell is “ go to hell,” narakam gaocha, 
R. 2.74.4. 




Sind nach dem SMkhya-Lehrer Pancasikha die 
Purusas von Atom^osse ? 

Von Hermann Jacobi 

T M Yogabhasya zu i, 36 findet sich ein anonymes Zitat, das nach 
Vacaspatimisra von Pancasikha stammt : {yatre’dam uktam) : 
,, tarn anumatram dtmdnam anuvidyd’smi’ty evam tavat samprajariite. “ 
Garbe hat in seinem Beitrag zum Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth 
(Stuttgart, 1893) „ Pancasikha und seine Fragmente “ folgender- 
massen iibersetzt : ,, Wenn er dieses atomgrosse {anu-matra) Selbst 
erkannt hat, so ist er sich dessen bewusst, was es heisst , Ich bin 
und er bemerkt dazu ; „ Alle Lehrer von Isvarakrsna (s. Karika 
10, 11) an erklaren den Atman (i.e. purusa) fiir alldurchdringend, 
allgegenwartig, unendlich gross {vibhu, vyapaka, parama-mdhant), 
imd es wird von ihnen geradezu gegen die Theorie, dass die Seele ein 
Atom sei, polemisiert. Hierin (i.e. in Pancasikha’s Lehie) ist ein 
offenbarer Einfluss der Vedanta-Philosophie auf das Sankhya zu 
erkennen.“ Der Ansicht Garbe’s stimmt A. B. Keith {The Samkhya 
System, p. 43) vollkommen bei. J. H. Woods im Yoga-System of 
Patanjali, p. 74, note, scheint Bedenken gegen Garbe’s Deutung des 
Fragments zu haben. Er sagt : ,, might it not however refer to a 
particular state only of the self ? “ Da der purusa keine verschiedehen 
Zustande haben kann, so scheint Woods unter „self“ nicht den 
purusa, sondern das antahkaranam verstanden zu haben. Er war, 
wie sich zeigen wird, der Wahrheit auf der Spur. 

Wenn man sich namlich Pancasikha’s Ausspruch im Geiste des 
Sankhya iiberlegt, so leuchtet ein, dass er mit seinem dtman nicht 
den purusa gemeint haben konne.^ Denn das Ichbewusstsein beruht 
auf dem aharnkdra und wird nicht dutch die Erkenntnis des purusa 
{dtmasdksdtkdra) oder ein Nachdenken iiber ihn {anuvidya = 
anueintya, Vacaspati), erzeugt. Dutch letzteres konnte allenfalls 
die sattvapurusdnyatakhydti, die Ursache des kaivalya, zustande 
kommen ; jedoch wird dadurch das Ichbewusstsein endgiiltig 
aufgehoben. — ^Wie ausdriicklich, worauf mich Prof. 0. Schrader 
aufmerksam macht, in Kar. 64 gesagt wird: evarn tattvdbhyasan 
‘ nd ’ smi, na me, nd ’ ham ’ ity aparisesam | aviparyaydd visuddhatn 
kevalam utpadyate jndnam || — Die Erorterung von anumdtra stelle ich 
vorlaufig zuriick. 

^ Vacaspati erklart hier dtmdnam mit ahaifikdrdspadam. 
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Die Eiclitigkeit unserer theoretisclien IJEerlegung wird dnrcli 
die Erwagung des Zusammenhangs, in dem Pancasikha’s Ausspruch 
im Yogabhasya erscheint. vollends bestatigt. Es sei vorab daran 
erinnert, dass im Yoga es nicht drei aniahkarana : huddhi, ahamlcara 
und mams gibt, sondern nur eins, das einheitlicbe citta, welches die 
Funktionen jener je nach der Sachlage ausiibt, und dann im Sutra 
Oder Bliasya bald buddhi, bald mams genannt wirdd Ahamhara 
kommt im Sutra nicht vor, zum Ersatz dient asrnitd, das im Sankhya 
unbekannt ist. Asniitd, ein reiner Yogabegriff, ist der zweite Mesa {avid- 
ydsmifdrdgadvesdbhinivesah panca Mesdh, ii, 3) und wird erklart als 
die scheinbare Identitat von purusa (drksakii) und citta (darsanasakti) 
{drgdarsanayor ckdtmate ’id ’smita, ii, 6). Der im Sarnsara Befindliche 
halt sein citta fur eins mit dem purusa, und so entsteht in ibm die 
irrige Yorstellung, dass er ein selbstandiges Ich sei. Es handelt sich 
nun im Bhasya zu i, 36, um eine echte Yogalehre, zu deren sachlichem 
Verstiindnis uns 'i’acaspati’s Erkliirungen verhelfen. Doch auch hier 
werden zum Teil Sankhya-Termini statt der dem Yoga angemessenen 
gebraucht. Der login soil sein citta in dem mystischen Herzlotus 
lokalisieren, der sich beim Ausatmen (recaka) aufwarts wendet. Dort 
verharrend. wird das citta von der Yorstellung des Glanzes von Sonne, 
llond, Sterncn oder Edelsteinen erfiillt, d.h. es wandelt sich in der 
Form je des einen oder anderen um. IVenn aber das citta sich verein- 
selbigt {sauinpauua) mit der asiuitd, dann ist es wie die glatte Ober- 
flache des Ozeans. ruhig, unendlich, es ist asmitdmdtra. Zu dieser 
A orstellung von asuntumatru , die dem Sankhya fremd ist, wird nun 
aus ihm als Parallele {weil es dazu kein genau entsprechendes Gegen- 
stiick geben kann) der obige Ausspruch Pancasikha’s angefiihrt. 

enn man auch asiuitd mit ahamkdra parallelisieren konnte, so kann 
mit asuiilduidtra. dem damit vercinselbigten citta, nur der innere Sinn, 
das wauas. das aus dem ahamkdra hervorgegangen ist, auf eine Linie 
gestellt werden. Zur Funktion des inneren Sinnes gehoren die Vor- 
stellungen. Hier handelt es sich aber um eine Yorstellung ohne jeden 
objektiven Inhalt (wie Glanz der Sonne etc.). Die allgemeinste 
Yorstellung. die iiber alien inhaltlich bestimmten steht, ist das „ ich 
bin “. Die Reflexion iiber das Denken {anuvidya), so konnte man 
sagen, fuhrt abo zu dem Satze ; cogito ergo sum. In dieser Konsequenz 
des Sdnkhya. dem . , asmi “ findet das Bhasya eine Parallele zum asmitd- 
matra. Pancasikha memt also das nianas mit dem anumdtra dtma. 

iq->q ^ ur^prungliche Yogasystem “ : SPAW. 
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Das mamas wird namlich ausdriicklich im Sankhya Sutra, iii, 14, als 
anu'parimama bezeichnet {anuparima'mm tat, krtisruteh). Zwar ist 
dem Sankhya die Atomistik fremd, aber die Vorstellung von paramanu 
und paramamahat ist Sankhya- und Yoga-Autoren gelaufig, so 
spricht Gaudapada zu Kar. 7 und 22 anstandslos von paramdnus, und 
im Yogasutra, i, 40, werden paramanu und paramamahat nebeneinander 
genannt. Allerdings gilt im Sankhya Sutra anu (= paramanu) nicht 
als unteilbar : na nirbhdgatvarn, tadyogad gha^ivat, v, 71. Anirud- 
dha beruft sich, zu dieser Stelle, daraui, dass auch die Atome aus 
Teilen bestehen : satkena yugapad yogdl ^ paramdnunarn sabhdga- 
tvasiddhih. Also konnte Pancasikha das manas mit anumdtra atmd 
bezeichnen. Wahrscheinlich gebraucht er die Bezeichnung anumdtra 
dtmd fiir das manas im Gegensatz zur buddhi als dem mahdn dtma. 
Denn dass der Name Mahan, masc., aus mahdn atmd entstanden oder 
dazu zu erganzen ist, steht wohl fest ; die Bezeichnung mahdn dtmd 
im Sinne der buddhi des Sankhya ist mehrfach belegt im Mahdbhdrata, 
xiv, 40, 1 ff. 

Nach unserer Erklarung des fraglichen Ausspruches Pancasikha’s 
darf man sich auf ihn nicht dafirr berufen, dass auch im Sankhya die 
Seelen als unendlich klein angesehen worden seien. An sich -ware das 
nicht mimoglich, jedenfalls ware es verstandlicher als Isvarakrena’s 
Lehre und die aller folgenden Sankhyalehrer, dass alle purusas 
unendlich gross [vibhu) seien. So sagt auch A. B. Keith an der oben 
genannten Stelle : ,, it is clear that with an infinity of spirits the 
doctrine of their infinite extent is difficult.*' Wenn er aber diese Lehre 
fiir ein Anzeichen von Vedanta-Einfluss halten mochte, so ist mir dies 
nicht wahrscheinlich. Denn im Vedanta ist die Seele zwar imendlich 
gross (vibhu), insofern sie identisch mit brahma ist (Sankara zu BS., 
ii, 3, 29) ; es gibt aber nicht unendlich viele Seelen von unend- 
licher Ausdehnung, die zugleich denselben Baum einnahmen. Dagegen 
stimmt die Lehre des Sankhya genau iiberein mit der des Vaisesika, 
wonach der dtman (wie der dkdsa) unendlich gross ist, weil er mit 
alien materiellen Dingen in Verbindimg steht (vibhavdt).^ 

Da namlich das adrsta (dharma imd adharma) eine Eigenschaft 
des dtman ist, so konnte es nicht in ausseren Dingen eine Tatigkeit 
hervorrufen, ® wenn der dtman nicht mit ihnen in Verbindung stande, 

* Die vollstaadige Zeile lautet satkenn yugapad yoga! paramanoh sadamsata. 
Aus Vasubandhu’s VimSatika, v, 12. Siehe Xyayavarttika, p. 521. 

^ VD., rii, 1, 22 : vibhavdn mahdn dkdmn, talhd’tmd. 

’ Vgl., W., T, 2, 2.13.17. Fiir die Erklarung von Xaturvorgangen wird vom 
Vai^e?ika adrsta vielfach in Anspruch genommen. 
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Oder mit anderen Worten bis zu alien Dingen reichte imd sie in sich 
umfasste. Nun lehrte aber das Vaisesika/ dass es viele Seelen gabe. 
Somit ergab sich durch Systemzwang die ungeheuerliche Vorstellung, 
dass alle die zahllosen Seelen den ganzen Raum erfiillten und doch 
gesondert nebeneinander (prthak) bestanden. Dieselbe Annahme gait 
ja schon Mnsichtlicb akasa, kola und dis, wo sie eher denkbar ist ; 
von da aus mag ibre Ubertragung auf die Vielheit der atmans weniger 
bedenklich erscbienen sein. Dieses Vaisesika-Dogma hat, wie ich. 
glaube, Isvarakrsna iibernommen, ebenso wie er die Darstellungs- 
methode des \'aisesika nach sadharmya und vaidharmya nachahmt 
und dadurch seinen LehrstofE auf die knappeste Form zusammen- 
drangt.^ Ob vor Isvarakrsna im Sankhya die Frage nach der Grosse 
der purusas iiberhaupt erortert worden sei, ist mir zweifelhaft. Es 
brauchen ja nicht alle Probleme, die aufgestellt werden konnen oder 
im Laufe der /eit diskutiert wurden, schon von Anfang an aufge- 
taucht zu sein. ,, Zeit “ und Raum “ waren im urspriinglichen 
Sankhya auch noch nicht nach dessen Prinzipien erklart, und erst 
spat versuchte man, diese Liicke im System auszufiillen.® So mag 
auch die Frage nach der Grosse der Seelen zuerst von den Vai^esikas 
erortert und dann erst von den Sankhyas samt ihrer Losung aus dem 
Vaisesika iibernommen worden sein. 

‘ I D., HI. 2. 20 {. ; ryiiniailtalo niim ; matrasamarthyac ca. 

2 /7>?r cl„.t ur^yrunijlirhe Yr^a.^yxtem. p. .588, n. 3. 

’ A.a.O.. p. 620. 



Note sur I’inscription Andhra de China 

By G. JotJVEAU-DuBRExnL 

X ’INSCEIPTION de China est d’vme importance extreme pour 

^ I’histoire du pays des Andhras et de la dynastie des ^atavahanas. 
Cette ioscription se trouve au Musee de Madras ; mais d’oii vient-elle ? 
— de China. 

Je crois que personne n’a eu jusqu’a present la curiosite de chercher 
China sur une carte. Ce serait inutile : China n’existe pas. 

Au Musee de Madras, on ne possede aucun renseignement, et la 
pierre est presentee comme venant de China. 

Dans E'pigra'phia Indica, vol. i, page 95, Biihler, editant cette 
inscription de Gotamiputa Siriyana Satakani ecrivait 

“ The subjoined inscription is incised on a stone, which was 
originally found on the sea-shore, south of the Krishna river close to 
the village of China in the Eastna district, and is now deposited in the 
Madras Museum.” 

Les indications “ near the sea ” et “ south of the Kistna river ” 
sont tres vagues. 

J’ai done fait des recherches dans des publications datant de 
r4poque de la decouverte de cette pierre. II n’est pas douteux 
d’apres ces documents que le nom du village ne doive etre ecrit : 
Chinn Ganjam. 

Void ces textes : 

List of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, by 
Robert Sewell, vol. i, Madras, 1882, pages 82 et 83 : 

“ Chiima Ganzam. — 24 miles south-west of Bapatla. A salt 
station. Part of an inscribed marble from a Buddhist tope was lately 
found here (see Kollitippa).” 

“ Kollitippa. — 20 miles south-west of Bapatla, a piece of high 
ground between Kadavakuduru and Chinna Ganzam, east of the 
Kadavakuduru swamp, and to the west of the old coast road. Here 
was lately found half of an inscribed marble, presumably from the 
Buddhist Tope at Amaravatl. The inscription is in the Amaravati 
character and is in Pali. The other portion of the inscription was 
found l 3 dng near a temple in the village of Chinna Ganzam.” 

A Manuel of the Krishna District, by Gordon Mackenzie, Madras, 
1883, page 206 : 

“ Fragments of stone with Buddhist cardngs and Pali inscriptions 
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lie near Chinna Ganzam and in the Kollitippa swamp. On the coast 
is Motupalle, now an insignificant fishing village, but identified as the 
port where Marco Polo landed in a.d. 1290 (see Yule’s Marco Polo, ii, 
295, 272, 357). It was much used as a landing place for stores for the 
French troops at Guntur a hundred years ago.” 

From Mr. A. Rea, M.R. A.S., First Assistant to the Director-General, 
Archseological Survey of India, dated Camp, Amaravati, 3rd April, 
1888, No. 160 (G.O. No. 703, Public, 11th July, 1888, page 11) : 

“ The Chidambarasvami temple in Chinna Ganjam is that in which 
had been placed the inscription stone from Kollitippa. The people 
are very suspicious of the marble, and will say nothing as to where it 
came from, asserting that it has been there from time immemorial. 
I heard, however, from another source, that it was found at Kollitippa 
along with the inscribed stone now in the Bezvada library. 

*■ Mr. Stre}’nshan Master, in the journal of his journey along the 
coast in 1679, mentions .some stones with inscriptions which lay in the 
way to Franguludinne. The.se would probably be those then at 
Kollitippa. The pillar just dug up is partly rubbed on one side, as if 
it had been e.xposed for long time, and then covered up. It may have 
been one of tho.se referred to by Mr. Master, and the other lately 
removed— one portion to Bezvada and the other to Madras — may have 
been another.” 

From Dr. E. Hultzsch, Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of 
Southern India. Dated Bangalore, the 2Cth May, 1888, No. 128 
(G.O. No. <45, Public, 27th July, 1888, page 4) ; 

“■ At Madras where I stayed from the 19th to 24th April, I drew up 
a list of the copper plate grants at the Government Central Museum 
and copied a fragment of an Andhra iascription. to which Mr. R, Sewell 
had kindl\ diaun my attention. This inscription is engraved on a 
marble slab, which must have formed part of a pillar and which was 
found south of the Ki.stna river near the sea some years ago. It is 
dated in the -7th legnal year of the Andhra King Gotamiputa Siriyana 
Satakai.ii. who receives here the epithet Araka, i.e. Arhat, while he is 
called Sami. i.e. S\amin. in other inscriptions. The inscription seems 
to have recorded a dedication by .some ’ chief of .saints ’ (Araka- 
Mahataraka), wlio.se name is lo.st together with all further details 
through the mutilation of the pillar at the bottom.” 

De ces te.xtes il re.s.sort qu’une pierre. ayant des inscriptions 
analogues a celles d’Amariivatl, .se trouvait pres du temple de Chinna 
Ganjam, vers 1882, et avait attire I’attention de Sewell. 
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Cette pierre avait ete transportee au Musee de Madras avant le 
mois d’avril 1888. 

C’est done tres certainement cette meme pierre que Sewell a 
indiquee a Hultzsch et dont I’inscription fut copiee en Avril 1888, 
sous le nom mutile de China, le veritable nom etant Chinna Ganjam. 

Dans ces documents on laisse supposer que la pierre de Chinna 
Ganjam venait de Kollitippa. Ce n’est pas certain : peut-etre a-t-il 
existe im stupa a Chinna Ganjam, car le pays etait fort riche en 
monuments bouddhiques. Mr. Rea a decouvert les restes de 3 stupas 
en trois endroits situes a deux ou trois milles seulement de Chinna 
Ganjam ; Bogandanidibba, Sakaladanidibba et Kollitippa. 

Ces monuments etaient a pen de distance de la mer et on pent en 
conclure qu’un riche port se trouvait sur cet endroit de la cote, a 
Tepoque de Gotamiputa Siriyana Satakani. 

De nos jours il n’y a plus qu’un petit port qui est situ6 a 2 miles 
de Kollitippa et Chinna Ganjam, c’est Motupalle. 

Les noms anciens de cette ville sont Mukula et Velanagara. Une 
importante inscription (n° 600, de 1909) se rapporte aux commer§ants 
etrangers du port de Motupalle en 1166. 

Au XVIII® siecle c’est a Motupalle que les Fran9ais debarquaient 
pour aller a Kondavidu qui est sur la route d’Amaravatl. II est 
probable qu’au II® siecle de notre ere, Motupalle etait le port 
d’Amaravati, parce que I’embouchure de la Krishna est generalement 
pleine de sables mouvants. Les bateaux, dans le port de Motupalle 
etaient a I’abri des courants marins. 

II est interessant de trouver le nom de Siriyana, a la fois au bord 
du golfe du Bengale et, au bord de la mer d’Arabie, dans le chaitya 
de Kanheri. Ces Satavahanas qui regnaient sur les bords de deux 
mers devaient avoir une flotte puissante qui avait la maitrise de 
I’ocean. C’est ce que nous prouvent les monnaies ayant comme 
emblemes “ Ujjain symbol on the reverse ” et ‘‘ ship with two masts 
on the obverse ” qui out ete etudies par le Professeur E. J. Rapson 
dans son celebre ouvrage (Coins of the Andhra Dytiasty, page 22). 

En resume, I’inscription de Siriyana Satakani provient de Chinna 
Ganjam, e’est-a-dire des environs de Motupalle qui etait probablement 
le plus grand port du pays des Andhras au II® siecle de notre ere. 
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The Doctrine of the Buddha 

By A. Bebriedale Keith 

TT7HEN we contemplate the extraordinary diversity of doctrine 
* * which has developed from the teaching in the sixth century 
B.c. of the Buddha, it is perhaps the most natural conclusion that it 
is really impracticable to discover with any precision the doctrine which 
in fact he expounded. This view, however, is naturally disappointing, 
and it is easy to sympathize with the energetic efforts of Professor 
Stcherbatsky in his works on The Central Cmceftion of Buddhism and 
The Conception of Buddhist Nirvdrui to ascribe to the founder of the 
faith a definite system, inspired by an intelligible philsophy, which 
again can be regarded as arising naturally from the spiritual ferment 
of his time among the non-brahmanical ^ classes of India. Incidentally 
we may doubt the restriction of the ferment to these classes and 
believe that the Brahmans played, as they have normally and regularly 
done, a leading part of this activity, though we need not claim that 
their speculations powerfully affected the Buddha. In fact. Professor 
Stcherbatsky elsewhere ^ admits that iu the Buddha’s time the 
Brahmanical commimity was mentally alert. True the most orthodox 
retained a belief in the performance of sacrifice and iu reward in 
heaven, but others had come to favour a monistic view of the universe 
and interpreted the reward of supreme bliss as the dissolution of the 
personality in an impersonal all-embracing Absolute, while later on 
some Brahmanical circles developed the idea of an eternal individual 
soul which, after having been bound up m many existences, would 
return to its genuine condition as a pure spirit as a reward for accumu- 
lated merit. Side by side with these thinkers were others, apparently 
non-brahmanical, who preached the doctrine of materialism, denying 
any survival after death and retribution or reward for evil or good 
deeds. We need not doubt the existence of this materialism, but 
there seems no reason to hold that it was necessarily non-brahmanical.® 
The Buddha, we are to believe, was eagerly seeking for a theoretical 
basis on which to establish morality, and he was willing to accept 
from the Etemalists the doctrine of a gradual accumulation of spiritual 
merit through a series of progressing existences, but he was averse to 

* yirvdna, p. 60. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

* Cf. L. de la Vallw Poussin, Nirvana, p. 16. 
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their doctrine of an eternal spiritnal principle. He was, it seems, 
deeply impressed by the contradiction of assuming an eternal principle 
which must have been, for incomprehensible reasons, polluted by all 
the filth of mundane existence in order later on to revert to its original 
purity. He was thus led to the denial of any permanent principle 
and to regard matter and mind as split in an infinite process of 
evanescent elements (dharmas), the only ultimate realities, besides 
space and annihilation. The idea of an impersonal world process was 
probably prepared by the conception in the Upanisads of an impersonal 
unique substance of the world, and the analysis of the world into its 
elements of matter and mind may be due to Saiiikhya influence. 
His originality consisted in denying substantiality altogether and 
converting the world process into a concerted appearance of discrete 
evanescent elements. He thus established a system of the most 
radical Pluralism as opposed to the Monism of the Upanisads and the 
Dualism of the Samkhya. Such a metaphysical construction, however, 
offered serious difficulties, as a basis of a theory of morals, and the 
Buddha could reconcile his ideas only by the adoption of the view 
that quiescence was the highest bliss, the universe thus appearing 
as an infinite number of separate evanescent entities in a state of 
beginningless commotion, but gradually steering to quiescence and 
to annihilation of all life. This condition of annihilation he styled 
Nirvana, borrowing a term which in the Brahmanical philosophy 
denoted the dissolution of the individual in the universal whole. 
The idea of the Buddha, therefore, differed from that of the materialist 
in effect only in that the final annihilation, the summum honuni, was 
to be attained only after a long series of efforts in virtue and concen- 
trated meditation. It is, therefore, not surprising that even Indian 
minds did not regard the solution as satisfactory, and that five hundred 
years later there evolved from the dissatisfaction felt in the faith itself 
a quite new religion, reposing on a quite different philosophic 
foundation. 

It is significant that the theory compels us to believe that the 
Mahayana represents a complete change of philosophical outlook,^ 
and a deliberate desertion of the Buddha’s own point of view. That 
is by no means fatal to the theory, but it would be more natural to 
find that the Mahayana was really less vehemently in opposition to 

^ Op. oit,, p. 61 ; empliasized p. 36, where the very implausible view is asserted 
that the absence of the ima<;e of the Buddha is explained as showing the annihilation 
of the saint in Xirvana. Cf. Poussin, L'lnde aux temps des ilauryas, pp. 252 ff. 
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the founder of the faith, and the question inevitably arises whether 
the doctrine ascribed to the Buddha can fairly be extracted from our 
evidence, and whether in itself it is plausible. It must be seriously 
doubted whether the position ascribed to the Buddha is intelligible. 
We are to believe that he was deeply concerned to find a theoretic 
basis for morality, which was doubtless menaced by the materialism 
which denied retribution, thus running counter to the doctrine of 
Karman ; but it is difiicult to imagine a more completely unsatisfactory 
basis than he is held to have devised. The popular religion ofiered 
as an incentive to a virtuous life and obedience to the rules of religion 
a blissful existence in heaven, the Etemalist doctrine promised 
merger in the Absolute for the individual spirit, both intelligible ends. 
The Buddha, however, ofiered annihilation as a reward of virtue and 
concentrated meditation in a long series of efiorts. It is difficult to 
see what cogency such an offer could have in comparison with 
materialism which assured its adherents of annihilation at the close 
of life, and thus saved them from the tedium of the practice of virtue 
or of meditation. It seems impossible to explain the appeal supposed 
to have been made by a doctrine of this kind. Nor certainly is it 
easy to suppose that the metaphysical doctrines believed to have 
been held by the Buddha would secure wide appreciation. To reduce 
the world iuto the concerted appearance of discrete evanescent elements 
regarded, together with space and annihilation, as the ultimate realities 
is clearly no great intellectual feat. The fact of concerted appearance 
renders the description of the elements as discrete and evanescent 
illogical, and the discussions of the Buddhist schools affords abundant 
evidence of the difficulty of attaching any intelligible meaning to such 
a construction. 

If a priori the hypothetic philosophy of the Buddha presents 
such an imattractive incoherence as hardly to be that actually held 
by him, the impression is strengthened by consideration of the texts. 
There are two points here to be distinguished. In the first place, 
what assurance have we that the Pali Canon, on which Professor 
Stcherbatsky relies for his conception of the views of the Buddha, 
really presents these views with any approach at accuracy ? If it 
were his view that the Canon was drawn up shortly after the Buddha, 
the case would be different, but he appears ^ to acquiesce in accepting 
the third or the second century b.c. for the Canon, which allows more 
than ample time for the teaching of the Buddha to have been changed 

* Op. cit., p. 5. 
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in vital matters. We need only remember the difficulties presented 
by the Aristotelian view of the doctrine of Plato to realize how 
hopeless it is to expect that oral views of, say, 500 B.C. would be 
faithfully reproduced in 200 B.C., even if, for the sake of argument, 
we concede that the Pali Canon can claim so much antiquity. We 
may, if we will, overlook this fundamental obstacle to any certain 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Buddha, but it exists. In the 
second place, even when we accept the Pali Canon as authoritative, 
it is not only possible, but probable, that it suggests a very different 
doctrine of the evolution of the Buddhist doctrine, and justifies 
us in ascribing to the Buddha views more simple, more in accord with 
the trend of opinion in his day, and more calculated to secure the 
adherence of a large circle of followers. 

The first and most obvious point which arises is the nature of the 
Nirvana which the Buddha offered as the end of human strivings. 
We need not doubt that the term was taken over from older specula- 
tion, and on Professor Stcherbatsky’s view in Buddhism the dissolution 
of the individual in the Absolute becomes a complete dissolution, 
since there is no absolute reality. The divergence between these 
two points of view from the ethical standpoint is greatly diminished 
by the view of Professor Stcherbatsky that the absolute of the 
Brahmanical view is impersonal, ^ for it may not unfairly be held that 
there is not much practical difference between offering a man annihila- 
tion and absorption into what is impersonal. Thus the Nyaya- 
Vaigesika doctrine, which in his view is old, frankly admits that 
its Nirvana is nothing better than the condition of space, or, as some 
would insist, than that of a stone. But whatever the view really held 
by the original school of Nyaya or the Vaigesikas,^ it is not seriously 
possible to regard these schools as representing opinion of a period 
contemporary with the Buddha, and the essential point is the view 
taken of the Absolute in the Upanisads. There is not the slightest 
ground for descrilung that as impersonal as is claimed by the author. 
\Miatcver we may think of their conststency in so holding, the fact 
is clear that the Absolute to the Upanisads was not merely existent 
but was thought and, what is vital, bliss. To describe such a substance 
as impersonal can have no meaning. The dissolution of the individual 
soul in the Absolute was not a destruction of personal existence on 
merger in an impersonal. It was the attaining by a finite individual 

^ Op. oit.. pp, 3, 54. 

* Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 263-6. 
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of a full expansion of personality by the departure of the fetters 
which bound the pure spirit ; these removed, the spirit expands 
into the nature of perpetual thought and bliss and true being.^ The 
Nirvana, therefore, of the Upanisads was something very much more 
attractive than the negation of the Buddhist doctrine on the theory 
set out. It was a state of beatitude, and it is most important to 
remember that the Brahmanical schools were not alone in promising 
beatitude to those who consented to follow their directions and strive 
after virtue and mental concentration. The Jains, whose views, 
though like those of the Buddhists attested long after the death of 
Mahavira, are clear, insist that the end of the soul when liberated 
is bliss,^ and it is extremely dubious whether we can really suppose 
that the Buddha promises annihilation in lieu of the bliss which the 
rival schools so generously held out as an incentive. 

Moreover, apart from probability, there is the fact that the Canon 
uses terms freely which promise as the end immortality. Thus, when 
Qakyamuni becomes enlightened, he declares that he has attained 
immortality and opened the gates therefor,® and Qariputra and 
Maudgalyayana, dissatisfied with the teaching of Sanjaya, make 
compact that he who first discovers the immortal will declare it to 
his friend.* This re min ds us of the anxiety of the Brahmans in the 
later Brahmana texts and in the Upanisads to avoid the constant 
repetition of death and to find something abiding. We may well 
believe that it was this desire of the Indian mind that the Buddha 
was deeply concerned to meet. So again, when the Buddha pronounces 
on the disappearance of Dabba, the son of Malla, he says nothii^ 
of a nnihi lation 5 ; one knows not whither goes the fire which slowly 
dies, nor can one say where go those saints who have won deliverance 
and attained abiding bliss. The simile adduced is inconsistent with 
the conception of extinction ; the thought of the Upanisads * recognizes 
that the disappearance of flame is not its destruction, but its return 
to an invisible condition. The saint passes away from all contact 
with mortality, but that does not mean that he is annihilated absolutely. 
On the most important occasion of all, the passing away of the 
master himself, the texts are silent as to any declaration by him 

' Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ii, 519-21. 

“ Reidhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, i, 332. 

’ Mahavagga, i, 6, 12. 

* Ibid., i, 23. 

‘ Uddna, viii, 10. 

‘ Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 65, 66; Poussin, A’iredrio, p. 146. 
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that he passes into annihilation ; what we are told is that he passes 
from the sight of gods and men alike, and ceases to be in touch with 
themd Again, just as the aim of the Brahman is to avoid a return to 
earth, the formula on attaining the rank of Arhant is “ Birth is 
exhausted for me ; my duties are performed ; I have done what was 
to be done ; there is no return here ” or “ There is no further birth 
This carries us absolutely no further than the Brahmanical doctrine, 
and is sufficient evidence to prove that the Buddha, if he taught 
annihilation, was extremely careful to conceal the fact from those 
desiring to become Arhants. Nirvana again, precisely like the 
Brahmanical Absolute, is happiness (sukJui), though there is absence 
of ideation and sensation {samjM-vedita-nirodha). In the Brahmanical 
Absolute also there disappears all trace of empirical thought, the 
distinction of subject and object, and therewith the possibility of 
ideation and sensation. But the Absolute is not on that account 
annihilation. There is abundant evidence ^ of the reality of Nirvana ; 
it is the immortal abode of the Dhamtnapada , the place without age 
or death or suffering, where there is supreme rest and peace, and so 
forth. Whatever the secret thoughts of the Buddha, it is abundantly 
clear that he promised something eternal to his disciples, something 
not born, not made, not conditioned. But it is also clear that the 
Buddha differed from the Brahmanical conception by regarding 
Nirvana as the end of striving, and not as the foundation of existence, 
the Absolute. In his teaching the conception thus took on a definite 
tinge, which accords with the specialization of the term. 

The refusal of the Buddha to deal with matters of metaphysics 
as not essential to his purpose is sufficiently attested by the famous 
list of issues upon which he is recorded as having refused to give any 
answer to inquiries.^ The issues involved include the question whether 
the world has or has not a beginning in time, whether it is or is not 
infinite in dimension, and above all whether the Tathagata exists 
after death. Or again is the vital principle (jiva) the same as the 
body or is it not ? Various reasons have been given in the scholastic 
texts and in modern criticism for his attitude of negation. We can- 
not, of course, be certain that he actually declared his refusal to deal 
with these points ; this assertion may be a product of later speculation. 
One point, however, in the traditional enumeration suggests strongly 

' Poussin, op. cit., pp. .59 ff. 

“ Ibid., pp. 1.59 ff.; La morale houddhique, pp. 15-21. 

3 Poussin, op. cit., pp. 8.5-129 ; Keith, op. cit., pp. 39-46. 
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that the list is later than the Buddha himself. The question as to 
survival is posed, not, as one would expect, regarding the monk in 
whom the roots of desire are extirpated, but regarding the Tathagata 
h im self, which suggests that the question was framed after the 
Buddha had passed away, and when in the congregation the issue arose 
as to whether he was absolutely extinct, or still remained in existence. 
This need not preclude us from the belief, in itself perfectly probable, 
that the Buddha was not a metaphysician, and that he was content 
with teaching a way of salvation which would lead to the cessation 
of rebirth with its attendant certainty of misery. 

Professor Stcherbatsky’s view^ of the silence of the Buddha is 
very different. We are invited to remember that we are not dealing 
with a period of thought in which obscure magic alone could exist, 
but one in which was produced the grammar of Panini, one of the 
greatest productions of the human mind. With all respect to Panini, 
and accepting the date implied, for the sake of the argument, it is 
wholly impossible thus to rate his grammar, and still more impossible 
to argue to achievements in philosophy from what was attained in 
grammar. Moreover, even those who value highly the philosophy 
of the XJpanif ads may point out that the Buddha was not a Brahman, 
and, even discoimting the suggestion that he was a Mongol, may have 
lacked the subtle intelligence of the Brahmans, among whom the 
great Panini was numbered. One might on this line of reasoning 
suggest that the confused and popular character of the thought of 
the Buddha is reflected in the inferior character of his language as 
compared with the Brahmanical Sanskrit, while from living in the 
eastern lands he failed to come into contact vrith the best type of 
Brahmanical mind.* It is impossible on the strength of the milieu to 
postulate that the Buddha’s silence can only be explained by the 
fact that he regarded the pith of reality as incognisable, a doctrine 
which doubtless is often found later as in the Vimakiktrti Sutra of 
the Mahayana and the TJpanisad tradition of the answer of silence 
thrice repeated to the inquirer after the nature of the Absolute. The 
difficulty of this theory is obvious. It is doubtless impossible to 
express in any sense an Absolute, whether Buddhist or Brahmanical, 
but on the view accepted the nature of Nirvana could easily enough 

' Op. cit., Pp. 22, 23. 

* Poussin, Op. cit., p. 56, rightly insists on the Brahmanical milieu of Buddhism, 
but that is not to say that the best forms of Brahmanical activity prevailed in 
Magadha. 
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be explained as annihilation. Nor is it at all convincing to find the 
description of Nirvana as the “ immortal place ” explained ^ as 
meaning a place where there is neither birth (i.e. rebirth) nor death 
(i.e. repeated death), that is a changeless, lifeless, and deathless 
condition. People, it is added, disappear for ever in Nirvana by 
being extinct. It means a place where there is no death ; it does 
not mean a place where there is eternal life. But there is adduced 
no authority for this version, and it seems clearly illegitimate. The 
Brahmans feared that after death they would again die and be bom 
again ; the immortal place is one in which this fear is ended ; in it 
one neither dies nor is born again. We know that in the time of 
Asoka ^ the Buddhist teaching of the day impressed on the average 
man the duty of piety for a reward in heaven ; the higher doctrine 
of the Buddha seems clearly to have been a discipline which secured 
for the disciple something above the temporary joys of heaven, an 
immortality which did not pass away. 

We cannot doubt that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution, 
and, this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically® to believe 
that he held the doctrine of the denial of the Atman as it is presented 
in the Pali texts. Had he adopted this doctrine he could not with 
the least consistency have remained silent on the fate of the Tathagata 
after death, and the history of the schools confirms the view that 
he was not the author of the creed of Nairatmya. Had he evolved it, 
he must have at the same time set forth some doctrine, however 
unsatisfactory, for the purpose of reconciling the denial of the self 
with the doctrine that the doer of the deed reaps the fruit, a principle 
which the Buddhists doggedly accept, and we should not find in the 
earlv schools the two very distinct doctrines of the Pudgalavada * 
and the Santana. The former seems much more probably in the 
line of the thought of the Buddha than the other, though it has been 
evolved under the influence of the doctrine of Nairatmya. It recognizes 
in the Pudgala something, an entity (dravya). but the relations between 
it and the Skandhas, which make up empirical life, is inexpressible. 
It is not other than the Skandhas, for it is not known apart from 
them, but it is not identic with them, for then it would be subject 
to birth and death. In fact, it accomplishes deeds, transmigrates, 

1 Op. cit., p. 120. 

2 Poussin, L'Inde auz temps des Mnuryas^ pp. 120 f. ; V. Smith, Asoka, pp. 63 ff. 

® Poussin, yirvann, pp. 30 ff., 131 f. 

* Walleser, Die Sekten des alien Buddhismus, pp. 60 ff. 
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eats the fruit of its acts, and enters Nirvana. This suggests to us very 
strongly that the Buddha simply accepted the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, and that it was only later that the school began to develop the 
view that the self must be negated. The motive for such negation 
is not difficult to guess. The Buddha was certainly anxious to check 
human desire as the source of misery, and there can be little doubt 
that it came to be felt that nothing was so hostile to the extinction 
of desire as the belief in the existence of a permanent self. In a 
famous passage of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad ^ Yajnavalkya instructs 
Maitreyi in the doctrine that the love of wife and child, of Brahmanical 
honour or warrior state, of wealth, of heaven, of gods, and other 
creatures, is ultimately nothing but self-love. We may admit that 
the apparent egoistic character of this pronouncement is to be mitigated 
by remembering that the individual self is ultimately identical with 
the absolute, but it can hardly be said that such a doctrine is well 
adapted to extinguish desire. More simply the Samyvtta Nikaya * 
declares that nothing is dearer to one than one’s own self, and we 
may justly suspect that the Buddhists came to feel that the belief 
in a permanent self opposed a grave barrier to the effort to extinguish 
desire, and that accordingly they came to stress the doctrine that 
the self was xinreal. More logical than the Pudgalavadins, who 
endeavoured to retain the traditional Pudgala, the Pali Canon adopts 
the doctrine of the series * self, which accords excellently with the 
analysis which it also accomplished of the individual into 
the Skandhas. This scholastic doctrine of the Skandhas and the 
Dharmas we have no ground for ascribing to the Buddha himself. 
It is neither naive nor truly philosophical, nor even moderately 
intelligible, and, as noted already, it ignores the essential problem 
of explaining the movement to quiescence of discrete evanescent 
entities which have existed in a beginningless commotion. The 
doctrine of the Santana is an endeavour to rescue from utter ship- 
wreck the scheme of retribution, but, if it succeeds at all, it is at the 
cost of the general conception of the Dharmas. That early Buddhism 
could have been built up on such foundations as a living religion is 
clearly incredible. 

' ii, 4, 5 ; iv, 5, 6 ; Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Vpanishaden, p. 197 ; Fonnichi, 
Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, 1929, pp, 75—7. 

2 i, 75. 

® Keith, Buddhist Philosophyy pp. 169-76 ; Poussin, Nirvdiyiy pp. 38 £f. ; La 
morale bovddhiquey pp. 197 ff. 
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In the same way we cannot accept as representing primitive 
Buddhism the doctrine of an extinct Buddha corresponding to a 
lifeless Nirvana. Professor Stcherbatsky himself admits ^ that the 
tendency to convert the Buddha into a superhuman eternally living 
principle manifested itself early among his followers and led to a 
schism. We have, in fact, no reason whatever to hold that the Buddha 
believed that on death he was extinct or that Nirvana was lifeless. 
WTiat we do know is that the Buddha appears to have given clear 
instructions for the paying of veneration to his relics, and the Pali 
Canon ^ represents him as claiming for himself more than mere 
humanity. How far he felt himself to be the embodiment of the 
Mahapurusa, heir of a long line of Buddhas, we cannot say. It is 
possible that it was later tradition which invested him with a legendary 
divinity, and that he himself claimed to be no more than a teacher 
who had achieved enlightenment on the needs of suffering mortals. 
But in this light he is not revealed even in the Pali Canon, and it 
may be that the Mahayana preserves more of the original doctrine 
than it is usual to believe. 

It may be added that a primitive Buddhism of the kind indicated 
accords well with the character of Jainism as a doctrine produced in 
the same region and at the same time. Here ® we find the defiling 
elements of illusion, desire, aversion, etc., represented as a kind of 
subtle matter which flows into the body through the pores of the 
skin and fills it up as does medicine when absorbed, or as sand fills 
a bag. By taking vows, by meditative and ascetic practices, the 
entrance to the body is shut off, the influx ceases, and the individual 
is purified. This primitive doctrine remained long current in Jain 
circles, and the only excuse for its maintenance must be that it was 
believed to represent, and probably did represent, the actual views 
of the master, as its primitive character suggests. It is practically 
incredible to ascribe to a contemporary of Mahavira the refined, if 
unsatisfactory and complex, doctrine of Dharmas ; the two con- 
ceptions belong to totally different milieus, and we are without any 
evidence that at this early date the Samkhya had evolved a satisfactory 
analysis of elements of body and mind. Indeed to the last the Sarnkhya 
treatment of the whole issue of Purusa and Prakrti remains extremely 
obscure and largely unintelligible. There is, therefore, every reason 

* Op. cit.. pp. 4.5. 61. 

2 Keith, op. cit., pp. 27 fl. Cf. Pous.sm, La morale bouddhique, pp. 231 ff. 

^ Stcherbatsky, o . cit., p. 57 ; Glasenapp, Der Jainismvs, pp. 158 f. 
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to hold that the doctrines assigned by Professor Stcherbatsky to the 
Buddha are the product of later scholasticism, and that they were in 
large measure far removed from his mode of thought. This view 
receives confirmation when we examine the philosophical doctrines 
which the Pali texts themselves represent as contemporary with the 
Buddha as in the Brahmajala Sutta. They lack entirely the 
metaphysical subtlety which would be expected in the milieu of the 
doctrine of the Dharmas as interpreted by Professor Stcherbatsky 
and Rosenberg.^ On the other hand, there is sufficient evidence in 
the texts of the existence of that system which manifestly permeates 
the practice of Buddhism, the Yoga.^ When all is said, it is clear 
that there is in Buddhism the fundamental principle of Yoga, the 
practice of ecstasy induced by something in the nature of the hypnotic 
trance, as well as the belief in transmigration. The Buddha’s way 
is a mean course in which the excesses of asceticism are normally 
checked ; but there is clearly no essential difference between 
Brahmanical and Buddhist Yoga ; nor can the latter claim superiority 
of intellectual foundation over the former. 

Professor Stcherbatsky ® contends that within the plane of 
Hinayana Buddhism there is no place for trivial sorcery, and he 
objects * to the description of the Buddha as a magician of a trivial 
and a vulgar kind. But his objection is based on ignoring the actual 
statement,® which is not that the Buddha was of the character 
mentioned but that the intellectual standard of the milieu in which 
the Dlgha Nikaya was composed was indicated “ by the admission 
into the Canon of the Patika Suttanta in which the Buddha appears 
as a magician of a trivial and vulgar kind.” It seems impossible 
to negate this judgment of the character of that text, and it is hardly 
satisfactory to treat all forms of mysticism alike ® ; the Tantras 
illustrate this point adequately, and the Pali Canon itself has some 
appreciation of the divergence between higher and lower forms. 
But what is important is that the Nikayas exhibit so slight a develop- 
ment of philosophical insight as to render it impossible to accept the 
suggestions of Professors Rosenberg and Stcherbatsky as to the 


^ Die Probleme der buddhistischer Philoaophie, 1924. 

^ Poussin, Xirvdna, pp. 10 fE. ; Senart, Origines bouddhiques ; Das Gupta, Yoga 
Philosophy, 1930. 

® Op. cit., p. 19. 

* Op. cit., p. 6, n. 1. 

® Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 19. 

® Stcherbatsky, op. cit., p. 19, n. 1. 
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significance of the doctrine of Dhannas. As Professor Walleser 
points out,^ the treatment of this issue in the Sarvastivadin school 
is utterly naive ; the fifty-seven categories are enunciated without 
any real attempt to discriminate between content of consciousness, 
form of consciousness, and subject, and to explain their interrelation, 
and the Kathdvatthu, which post-dates the Buddha by several centuries,® 
shows a complete inability to develop an intelligent dialectical method. 
If we ascribe to the Buddha the doctrine of the transitory character 
of existence, which serves as an incentive to seek Nirvana, we cannot 
attempt to father on him the later efforts to expound a theory of 
momentary being. How far we may regard his view of the world 
as pessimistic ® is uncertain ; the history of the schools suggests that 
his view was not that pleasures fer se were painful, but that they were 
to be disregarded as temptations to refrain from seeking the abiding 
happiness which consisted in Nirvana. 

The picture we can thus form of the doctrines of the Buddha 
himself must be conjectural and uncertain, but it has the merit of being 
in accord with the probability that his doctrines were far removed 
from the refinements of the scholastie philosophy as preserved in the 
Pali Canon, which presents the appearance of being the product 
of much discussion by contending schools whose existence tradition 
emphatically asserts. 


^ Die Sekten de-^ alien Buddhismus, p, 75. 

“ Walleser, op. cit., pp. 9-12, no'.v admits this, Cf. Keith, op. cit., pp. 18 ff. ; 
Pous.sin, Vlnde axix temps des Maurpas, pp. 135-9. 

^ Poussin, Xirvana, pp, viii, 123. 



Note on a Kharosthi Ak^ra 

By Sten Konow 

TN his admirable introduction to the Kharosthi Inscriptions 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, Professor 
Rapson has analysed the various compound letters of the Kharosthi 
alphabet in such a way that his results will generally be accepted as 
final. It will no doubt in future be possible to throw fresh light on 
some minor details, but it is hardly conceivable that any serious 
objection will be raised against his deductions. 

My object in writing these lines is, in the first place, to join those 
fellow students who wish to give expression to their sincere admiration 
of Professor Rapson’s scholarship and work, and then to bring together 
some additional material which, in my opinion, will have to be 
considered in coimection with one small detail dealt with in the said 
introduction, viz. the interpretation of the sign which has been 
variously transcribed as tsa and tsa. 

After quoting the opinion of Biihler, Professor Rapson, l.c., p. 314, 
says : “It must be admitted that the form of this character, as it 
appears in some of the stone inscriptions, is most naturally explained 
as consisting of t superimposed on so. But there can be no doubt that 
in the Niya documents the reading tsa is correct, since the aksara 
tsu is found in the word visuka in the Buddhist Sanskrit verses of 
No. 511, the language of which, although containing a few Prakrit 
forms, is predominantly Sanskritic in its phonology. W e may conclude, 
then, that the same sign has the same value when it occurs in other 
documents in such words as samvatsare (passim) and savatsi (inscr. 
No. 7) ; and we must suppose that the lower portion represents sa 
written cursively in a manner which effectually disguises its origin, 
as in the very similar aksara nsa which M. Senart has identified 
in the MS. D. de Rh.” 

It will be seen that the words mentioned by Professor Rapson 
are all tatsamas or pure Sanskrit, and as Sanskrit was certainly to 
some extent known to the Turkestan scribes, it is a priori likely that 
the sign in question has the same value as in Sanskrit. 

If we abstract from the many names and some non-Indian terms, 
which cannot, at the present stage of our knowledge, be utilized 
for ascertaining the actual sound, it will be seen that the aksara is 
not often used. In addition to the words quoted above, we have 
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matsaritayd in No. 523, pimtsdmand in No. 510, and mamtsa, mamisa 
in Nos. 252, 358, 514, 635, and 676. Of these rndtsaritayd is Sanskrit, 
standing for matsaritayd, and does not prove anjdhing for the Prakrit 
of the records. Pimtsdumnd occurs in a stanza which, according to 
Professor Liiders, is taken from the Pratimoksasutra. If it stands for 
'pimtsa'indnah it must probably be derived from the base pams, to 
hurt, as proposed by Professor Rapson. Mamtsa, mdrntsa, finally, 
stands for Sanskrit mdmsa, flesh, meat. 

The two last words accordingly show a peculiar development of 
ms to rnts, which may represent a phonetic feature of the north-western 
Prakrit from which the document language is derived. But it is hardly 
possible to arrive at any certain results with regard to the actual 
sound from the inscriptions themselves. The use of ts in the 
word utsuka is not conclusive. From forms such as osuka, Skr. 
autsukya, we can infer that the dialect form was ussua or ustia, and 
it is quite conceivable that utsuka represents an attempt at noting the 
Sanskrit sound by means of an aksara which was used with a similar, 
but not necessarily identical, value in writing genuine dialect words. 

Since the document language is a Prakrit it may be of interest to 
recall the fact that ts regularly becomes cch in all other Prakrits, with 
the exception of MagadhI, where the grammarians enjoin the change to 
sc ; cf. the examples in Pischel’s Grammatik der Prdkritsprachen, 
§ 327. A priori it might be maintained that a similar state of things 
would be likely in the document dialect, and that ts might represent 
a somewhat intermediate stage of development. The dialect, however, 
differs from other Prakrits in so many features that we are not justified 
in drawing any such conclusion. 

On the other hand, it is in its base practically identical with 
the north-western Prakrit which we know from the Dutreuil de Rhins 
manuscript and from Indian KharosthI inscriptions, and it becomes 
incumbent on us to examine the state of things in that form of 
speech. 

In the MS. Dutreuil de Rhins, which I shall henceforth quote 
as Dhp., retaining M. Senart’s numbering of the folios and lines. 
Professor Rapson accepts M. Senart’s reading of a “ very similar ” 
aksara, which I take to be identical with the letter now under 
discussion, as hs. It occurs in the following words : sahsara, Skr. 
samsdra, A 26 ; sahsana, Skr. samsanna, A 3" ; ahiiisai, Skr. ahim- 
sdydm. A 4* ; bhamcimi, Buddhist Skr. bhramayinsu, B 34 ; bheiisiti, 
Skr. bhetsyati, C™ 3 ; truiiisana, Skr. mdtsydndm. O'-'® xviii^ = C™ 6. 
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It will be seen that the aksara is us^ both where the corresponding 
Skr. forms have ms, in which case it would be conceivable that some- 
thing like ns might have developed, though the document language, 
as we have seen, has mis in similar cases, and also where we have 
Skr. ts, or rather tsy, and here it seems difficult to understand how 
iis could have developed. M. Senart’s comparison of forms such as 
bhimsana for hlmam,, with the not infrequent “ nasalization before 
a sibilant ”, does not help to elucidate the development, because 
we should then have to make the unwarranted supposition that ts 
might become ss, s, even where t is not final in a prefix, such as is 
the case in msm, Skr. yisulca. 

Now M. Senart himself remarks, in commenting on the form 
bhensiti, that it might be thought proper to read ts, and his reason for 
not doing so was that he could not see how the reading ts was possible 
in sansara. Now that such forms have been found in the Kharosthi 
documents, it seems necessary to transliterate the aksara as ts through- 
out in Dhp., i.e. to read satsara, satsana, ahitsai, bhametsu, bhetsidi,^ 
matsam. 

In Indian Kharosthi inscriptions the same aksara is used in the 
word samvatsara, which occurs in various slightly differing forms, and 
perhaps in samtsare, Skr. samsdre. 

In all these sources we accordingly find the same state of things : 
the aksara denotes a soimd corresponding to Skr. ts or tsy and also to 
s after old n. But we have not so far found any indication of the 
nature of the sound. 

The use of the aksara for old tsy in bhetsidi, Skr. bhetsyati ; matsa, 
Skr. matsya, might a priori be taken as an indication that the s was 
slightly palatalized, and I have already mentioned that the aksara 
looks like t superimposed on sa. There is also another detail which 
seems to point in a similar direction. A 3^^ and B 21 we find 
'prasajhadi, i.e. praSamjhamdi, for Skr. prasamsanti. In both places 
jh is written as ja, surmounted by a horizontal stroke, and this same 
sign is elsewhere used were Skr. has dhya, e.g. in jham, Skr. dhyana, 
B 16. The aksara, as well as the ordinary jA, always seems to denote 
a voiced palatal and never a voiced s in Dhp. We have no right to 
assume a different sound in prasajhadi ; and it seems necessary to 
assume that here we have to do with a voicing of ts after a nasal, in 


‘ For the distinction between / and d, a and n, see my remarks in Festschrift 
fiir Ernst Windisch, pp. 85 ff. 
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tte same way as t has become d after n in the final syllable of tbe word, 
and tbis would point to tbe conclusion tbat our aksara was actually 
pronounced tsa or almost ca. But it is, of course, possible tbat jha 
is used to denote dz. 

There still remains one source which might possibly throw some 
light on tbe question about the value of tbe aksara ts, viz. tbe 
KbotanI Saka language. It can be shown tbat tbe north-western 
Prakrit of the Turkestan documents has exercised considerable 
influence on tbis form of speech, and I hope to do so in another place. 
Saka is written in Brahml, and the corresponding aksara is a distinct 
ts and not ts. It is used in loanwards such as avdtsara, Skr. apsaras, 
and samtsara, Skr. samsdra, and in some few indigenous words, viz. 
an unidentified Jcatsira (Maitreyasamiti) ; ggamtsa, loc. ggamcha, 
hole, hollow ; pyamtsa, which is used to translate Skr. pratimukha ; 
hamtsa, together with ; tsu, to go ; tsdta, rich, and tsdsta, peaceful, 
at rest. 

A priori the Brahml ts seems to decide the question : we have 
actually to do with ts and not with ts. After having discussed the matter 
with my friend Professor Georg Morgenstierne, who knows much 
more about Iranian languages than I do, I have, however, arrived at 
the conclusion that the matter is not quite so simple as it would appear 
at first sight. 

The etymology of words such as ggamtsa, hamtsa, pyamtsa is not 
known to me. Tsu represents an Aryan cyu, Avestan syu ; tsata 
corresponds to Avestan sydta, and tsdsta is the past participle of the 
inchoative of the same base, cf. Latin quietus. Here we accordingly 
have a regular development of Aryan cy to ts, and, in order to arrive 
at some result regarding the actual sound, it seems advisable to start 
from such words, where the etymology is perfectly clear. 

In Saka Aryan c regularly becomes tc, just as j becomes js, 
and the only question is how these aksaras should be read. 
Professor Morgenstierne has pointed out to me that a comparison of 
the state of things in modern Iranian languages related with Saka, 
such as Pashto and the Pamir languages, leads to the conclusion that 
tc stands for ts and js for dz ; cf. Saka tcahaiire, Pashtu tsaldr, four ; 
Saka pamjsa, Pashto pimdza, five, etc. And a consideration of the 
aksaras themselves would naturally lead us to think of some com- 
bination of a dental and an s-sound. Moreover, some features point 
to the conclusion that such was actually the case. 

It is a well-known fact that in Saka several consonants are 
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palatalized through the influence of an ensuing y, and in the case of 
tc and jc the results of this palatalization are c and j, respectively ; 
cf. uca, loc. of utca, water ; jtamjyau, instr. abl. of pamjsa, five. 
C and j, for which we also find ky, gy, respectively, certainly have the 
same soimd as in Sanskrit, and it is not easy to understand what 
depalatalized c and j could be else than ts, dz, respectively. 

If, now, Aryan c becomes Saka ts, we should certainly expect cy 
to become a palatalized ts, i.e. some sound approaching c, and it is 
evident that Saka ts cannot be the affricate ts with a dental s, but 
rather is. When this sound is further palatalized, as in ggamcha, 
loc. of ggamtsa, ch is written, but we have no means of ascertaining 
what is meant with this ch. 

From the viewpoint of Saka it, therefore, seems as if the Brahmi 
ts is an adaptation of Kharosthi ts, and that this aksara cannot well 
have been a ts, but rather, as the shape of the aksara would seem to 
imply, ts. 

The details drawn attention to above are not conclusive, but I 
have thought it advisable to put them together, because they may 
prove of interest for the question about the value of the Kharosthi 
aksara. 



/ 



A propos du Cittavisuddhiprakaraqa d’Aryadeya 

Par Louis de La Valuee Poussin 

XT ARAPRASAD SHASTRl a public dans le Journal de la Societe 
Asiatique du Bengale, vol. LXVII, part i, n° 2, p. 175-84 (1898) 
un petit traite attribue a Aryadeva. Quelques lacunes. Le titre 
Cittavisuddhi est indique dans le dernier vers : indication confirmee 
par le Subbasitasamgraha (ed. C. Bendall, Museon, 1904) qui cite 
un long fragment : cittavisuddhipralcara'm aryademfodair uktam. 
C. Bendall n’a pas manque de decouvrir dans le Tandjour (Rgyud, 33, 
Cordier, p. 136) le Cittavaranavisodhana, d’ Aryadeva, trad, par 
Jnanakara et Thsul-khrims-rgyal-ba, et de constater I’identite des 
deux ouvrages. Enfin, dans la premiere partie de ses Btudes sur 
Aryadeva et son CatuMataka, 1923, P. L. Vaidya a ddigemment 
resum4 les doctrines du Cittavisuddhi ou Cittavarapavisodhana. 

C’est du Tantrisme tres evolu4 et tres complet. Theorie de I’eifca- 
ksanabhisarnbodhi, acquisition instantan6e de la Bodhi ; identification 
du sperme et du sang avec les cinq Bouddhas : paficabuddhatmakarn 
sukrarn sonitarn cdjn tddrsam ; identification de I’ceil avec Vairocana, 
du corps avec Heruka, et le reste. Un curieux morceau de polemique 
contre les bains dans le Gange : si I’eau purifiait, les poissons seraient 
des saints. 

L’auteur est habile a etablir des ponts entre le Tantrisme et le 
Bouddhisme authentique. Les pratiques les plus osees sont justifiees 
par des considerations morales et philosophiques puisees aux meilleures 
sources, decalquees des meilleurs traites. 

1. D’lme part, le Mahayana croit que la charite autorise tous les 
manquements aux regies. Sur ce point, le schema du Vinaya des 
Bodhisattvas qu’etablit Asanga dans Bodhisattvabhumi (deuxieme 
partie du Yogasastra) apporte toute la clarte desirable : les casuistes 
du Grand Vehicule precisent les cas ou le futur saint doit commettre vol, 
assassinat, mensonge (Voir Le Vinaya et la purete d’intention, Ac. de 
Belgique, juin, 1929). On ne pent done contester I’orthodoxie 
mahayaniste d’une formule comme la suivante : 

hodhidttarn samutpddya sarnbodhau Icrtacetasd | 
tan ndsti yan na kartavyarn jayaduddharanmaydt || 
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“ Celui qui a produit le voeu de devenir un Bouddha, dont la 
pensee est fixee sur rillumination, il n’est rien qu’il ne doive faire 
dans I’intention de sauver le monde.” 

C’est I’intention qui fait la moralite de I’acte ; ndpattih svbha- 
cetasam, “ Point de peche quand I’intention est bonne.” Et meme, 
na stupahhalane dosah, “ Aucun mal a detruire un Stupa.” On sait 
que ce sacrilege est un des cinq upanantaryas, un des cinq peches 
quasi mortels : c’est detruire le corps meme du Bouddha. 

2. D’autre part, du point de vue du vide ” ou de la tathata, les 
distinctions apparaissent comme des creations de I’imagination 
erronee. Notre auteur dit : 

samsdmm caiva nirvamm tmnyante ’tativadarsinah | 
na satnsdrani na nirvdnam nianyante tattvadarsinah || 

“ Ceux qui ne voient pas la Verite distinguent le Sarnsara et 
le Nirvana ; ceux qui voient la Verity n’ont idee ni du Samsara ni 
du Nirvapa.” 

Ils possMent en effet le sanuitdjndna, le savoir de I’egalite ou de 
I’identite, qui est un des quatre savoirs constitutifs de I’lllumination. 

3. Mais de ces principes, les Tantrikas tirent des conclusions 
contestables, et redigees en mauvais stvle. 

yathaivn rajako vaMnan malenaiva tu nirmahm ) 
kiirydd vijtias tathdtmdnam malenaiva tu nirmalam || 
yathd bhavati sanisnddho rajonighrs^arpanah ] 
sevitas tu tathd vijnair doso dosavind&anah | . . . 
karndj jalani jalenniva kantakenaiva kantakam \ 
rdgenaiva tathd rdgam uddkaranti mamsinah || 

On nettoie un vetement avec des choses sales, un miroir avec de 
la poussiere . on enleve une epine avec une epine. . . . De meme le 
sage chasse i ordure par 1 ordure, pratique le mal pour detruire le 
mal, deracine la ronvoiti.se par la convoitise. . . .” 

L’intention et le savoir-faire ; 

lohnpindo jale kxipto majjaty era tu kevalam | 
pdtrlkrtain tad evdnyani tdrayet tnrnti svnyam || 
tndvat pdtr'ikrtani cittam prajnopdyavidkdnatah | 
bhunjdno mucyate kdmdn^ mocayaly apardn api || 

“ Une masse de fer. jetee dans I’eau, coule aussitot. Modelez-la 
en vaisseau : elle flotte. traver.se I’eau, et transporte. De meme, 
lorsque la pensee est modelee en vaisseau par la possession de la 

‘ Le texte porte kamam. 
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Science et de I’lntention, on pent jouir dn plaisir : on se delivre et 
on delivre les autres du desir.” 

Les modemes etudiants du Tantrisme n’ont pas remarque que le 
SutmlamJcara de Maitreya-Asanga (XIII, 11-13, ed. S. Levi, p. 87) 
enseigne le klesata em hlesanihsararuim, “ C’est par le klefei, passion 
ou souillure, qu’on pent sortir du Mesa.” Le commentaire (Asanga) 
cite des fragments de Sutra ; naham anyatra ragad ragasya nihsaranam 
vaddmi, “ Je le dis : c’est seulement par le d&ir qu’on peut sortir 
du desir,” ^ et encore : avidyd ca bodhis caikam, “ Ignorance (ou 
vue fausse) et Bodhi (parfaite iutuition), c’est la meme chose.” 

A vrai dire, Maitreya n’ordonne pas la pratique du desir en vue de 
I’expulsion du desir, en vue de la “ sortie du desir ”. Lorsque le 
Bouddha enseigne : “ On ne sort du Desir que par le Desir,” il veut 
dire : “ On se delivre du desir lorsqu’on connait la vraie nature du 
desir ; lorsqu’on salt que le desir n’existe pas en dehors de la nature 
meme du desir : la nature transcendante (dharmatd ou lathatd) du mal 
{akusah) est la nature transcendante du bien (kmala).” Celui qui 
connait en verite le d4sir et les autres klesas, est delivr^ des klesas ; 
par consequent les klesas, connus, sont la sortie des klesas : jxirijndtds 
ta eva tesdm nihsaranam bhavanti. 

C’est une vieille comparaison : le poison, mange suivant les regies, 
devient de I’ambroisie {visam amrtdyate) ; tandis que le dadhi, mange 
centre les regies, devient du poison (visdyate). Je manque, toutefois, 
a la rencontrer dans les sources bouddhiques. Mais la comparaison 
de la masse de fer et du vaisseau de fer est bien connue. Vasubandhu 
(Ko&i, VI, p. 205) cite une gatha : 

krtvdbudho ’lyani api pdpam adkah praydti 
krtvd hudho mahad api prajahdiy anartham \ 
loharn jale ’Ipam api majjati pindarupam 
pdtrikrtam mahad api plavate tad eva || 

II faut rapprocher Milinda, sur le caillou qui coule et les grandes 
pierres qui flottent lorsqu’elles sont placees sur un bateau (Demieville, 

“ Versions chinoises du Milinda,” BEFEO, 1924, p. 166) ; Si un homme 


^ Ce Sutra m’est d’ailleurs inconnu. Voir les references de Rhys Davids-Stede 
3. voc. nissarana, nissaranlyadhdtu ; en outre Udana, III, 10 ; Kosa, II, p. 200 ; III, 
p. 10; VI, p. 239; VII, pp. 32,33,37 ; et surtout VIII, pp. 140-1. La doctrine est 
qu'on sort des Rupas par les Arupyas ; qu’on ne sort pas du bhava par le bhava. 
Xotons toutefois que, d'apres les sources de Nettippakarana, p. 87 {voir les Sutras 
cites Kosa, III, p. 115), on s’appuie sur le mana pour expulser le mdna, sur la trsna 
pour expulser la trsna : le mana peut etre bon {kusala). 
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foacierement mauvais pease une seule fois au Bouddha, il n’entrera 
pas daas I’eafer, il aaitra ea haut dans le ciel. Le petit caillou qui 
coule est pared a an homme faisant le mal et ne connaissant pas les 
Sutras da Bouddha : apres sa mort, il entrera en enter. 

Pour Vasubandhu, il n’est pas question du grave peche que com- 
mettrait un sage, budha, un homme qui est entre dans le chemin et 
qui est incapable de grave peche ; il est question du grave p4che que 
le sage a commis avant de devenir un sage : son ame est devenue 
refractaire a la fructification du peche. 

Dans le meme ordre d’idees, un morceau de sel sale un verre d’eau 
mais ne sale pas le Gauge (AiigiUtara, I, p. 280). 

4. La difference de style est grande entre les diverses parties de ce 
petit ouvrage. Des stances bien frappees a cote de slokas que sou- 
tiennent mal des chevilles entassees. L’auteur a pris son bien dans des 
Tantras et dans des Sastras. La chose, du morns, est certaine pour 
le vers 83 ; 

yathu 'prdhrtaho hko yogilokena badhyate | 
badhyante dhlriksena yogino 'fy vttarottaraih \ | 

qui vient de Bodhicaryavatara, chap. XI, kar. 3-4. J’ai rencontre 
dans la version de la Vijiiaplhmtratasiddhi de Hiuan-tsang, p. 548, 
et suiv., cette declaration de Candraklrti et la doctrine de la multiplicite 
du samvrtisatya, v4rite d’apparence, verite du monde des causes et 
des effets. verite de I’ordre contingent. 

Ilya une fausse samvrti : ce que voit rhormne atteint d’ophthahnie, 
une vraie samvrti : ce que voit I’homme aux bons yeux. A I’eau du 
mirage s’oppose I’eau veritable. La vraie samvrti est la lokasamvrti, 
le lokasamvrtisatya : ce qui est admis pour vrai dans le monde, ce que 
I’experience {vyavaMra) ne contredit {badhate) pas. 

Cette verite commune ou des hommes vulgaires {jrrdkrtaka) est 
contredite par la verite des Yogins ; celle-ci est multiple. Certain 
Yogin reconnait que la femme est impure ; certain Yogin reconnait 
que la femme n’existe pas comme femme, mais n’est qu’un assemblage 
de dhnrmas (Petit Vehicule) ; certain Yogin reconnait I’insubstantialite 
des dhnrmas, qui ne sont que des fantomes irreels, qui n’existent pas en 
dehors de la pensee qui les imagine, qui ne sont que des aspects tem- 
poraires et fictifs d’une iramuable et ineffable realite. C’est ainsi que 
les Yogins se contredisent les uns et les autres. 

Toute buddhi, toute pensee intelligible, est, par definition fausse ; 
mais, pour sortir de la buddhi et arriver a I’ineffable realite, il faut se 
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servir de I’illTision, de la buddhi. Les ecoles orthodoxes enseignent 
un long chemin de I’iHumination par I’ascese morale {sramanya) et 
I’efEort intellectuel {samkhya, dirait la Gita). Le “ tantricisant ” 
Aryadeva de notre terte vent que le Yogin, le vrai Yogin, dedaigne 
la contemplation de la tathatd, meprise les vieilles regies d’ascetisme. 
Sa pensee est bien exprimee dans une ligne des Tantras : 

sarvdsdm eva mdydndm stnmdyaiva visisyate 
“ La meilleure des illusions est I’illusion qui s’appelle femme.” 

L’Upanisad, on s’en souvient, compare Thomme identifie a 
r Atman a I’liomme qui, embrasse par une femme, ne sait plus rien ni 
du dedans ni du dehors. L’antiquite des rites tantriques ne fait pas 
de doute : sur ce point, un recent article de Chintaparan Chakravarti, 
Indian Historical Qvuirterly, VI, p. 114, est a remarquer. Mais nous 
sommes mal renseignes sur la date oh rites et speculations de la main 
gauche furent organises en Vajrayana. 

On sait que le Sutralainkara d’Asahga condamne la doctrine du 
“ Bouddha sans commencement ”, plusiexurs sidles avant toute 
reference positive a cette doctrine. Faut-il penser que la th6orie du 
rdga “ echappatoire du rdga ”, comme Asahga la formule, vise h 
corriger, dans le sens de I’orthodoxe ascetisme, ime theorie tantrique, 
la th4orie du “ lavage dans I’eau sale ” que prwonise notre Aryadeva ? 




Un nouveau document sur le bouddhisme de basse 
epoque dans I’lnde 

Par Sylvain Levi 

T ORS de mon court passage au Nepal dans I’ete de 1928, le General 
Kaisar Shum Shere, un des fils du maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shere, m’avait invite a examiner la belle collection de manuscrits 
qu’il a formee avec autant de gout que de zMe. C’est la que j’ai eu 
I’occasion de trouver les fragments que je publie ici. Le successeur 
de Chandra Shum Shere, le maharaja Bhim Shum Shere, qui porte aux 
recherches scientifiques le meme interet que son frere aine, a bien 
voulu m’envoyer la copie de ces feuillets. L’original, autant qu’il me 
souvient, est trace sur des feuilles de palmier de petit format, en 
belle ecriture du moyen age nepalais ; la langue en est generalement 
assez correcte. Je n’ai corrige que les erreurs evidentes ; mais j’ai 
respects les irregularites qui peuvent etre dues a I’auteur lui-meme, 
et laisse tels quels les passages de sens obscur ou douteux. 

L’ensemble se rapporte au culte tantrique de Vajrayoginf, une 
divinite encore populaire au N4pal ; le village de Sanku, a I’amorce 
de la route qui m^ne au Tibet — route qui reste fermee aux Europeens 
depuis pres de deux siwles — possMe un temple fameux consacr^ a 
cette deesse. L’ouvrage dont nous avons ici un fragment donnait 
Thistorique, naturellement legendaire, de ce culte, la transmission 
de maitres a disciples, et le rituel. C’est im specimen curieux des docu- 
ments qui ont du servir de base au lama Taranatha pour ses precieuses 
compilations en tibetain. II ne sera pas inutile, en vue des recherches 
ulterieures, de dresser ici les tables de succession spirituelle fournies par 
ce texte. (Voir au verso, page 418.) 

Ces diverses listes se differencient des deux listes de succession 
spirituelle reproduites par I’editeur de la Sadhanamala (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, n° XLI), p. xli, I’une d’apres le Catalogue du Tandjour 
(Cordier, II, p. 211 ; Rgyud, XLVI, n° 1-8), I’autre d’apres Tediteur 
du Cakrasambara tantra. Toutes contiennent pourtant un certain 
nombre d’elements communs. Les noms nouveaux, autant que je 
sache, sont ; Dhyayl, AmoghasrI, Vijayaghosa, Biso, Vinayagupta, 
Vagisvara, SudhanasrI. Viruva peut etre Virupa, qui est I’auteur 
(entre autres oeuvres) d’un Uddiyanasriyogiyoginisvayambhusambho- 
gasmasanakalpa Rgyud, XXVI, 63. Dingara peut etre le personnage 
connu par ailleurs sous le nom de Denki (84 Siddhas) ou Tenggi (Tara- 
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I. SiDDHAMNAYA 


A 


B 


Nagarjuna 

Savaranatha 

Indrabhuti 

(UdinI Vajrayoginl [Uddiyaal ?]) 

. I 

Tilo-pa 

I 

Naro-pa 

I 

Advayavajra 

1 

Dhyayl-pa 


Savaranatha 
Advayavajra I 

. I 

Vajrapani 

I 

Paindapatika 

I 

Abhayakaragupta (pandita) 

I 

Advayavajra II 


Amoghasrl (mahapancjita) 

II. VajrayoginIguruparampara 
A B 


Savaranatha 


Maitrigupta Sagara 

(eleve de Ratnakarasanti, 

Naro, Ragavajra, 

Jfianasrimitra) 

Luyl-pa 


? ? 

I 

Kukuri 

I 

Indrabhuti 

1 

Laksmfkara 

; 1 

Viruva ? 

1 

Paindapatika ? 

. I 

Dingara 

I 

Paindapatika ? 


Savaranatha 

I 

Sagaradatta 

I 

Vijayaghosa 

I 

Anahgavajra 

I 

Biso 

I 

Paindapatika 

I 

Vinayagupta (pandita) 

I 

Vagisvara (mahapandita) 

I 

Sudhanasn (avadhuta) 

I . 

Lilavajra 

, I 

Lalitavajra 

1 

Koviharapandita 
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natha). Tous les autres figurent deja dans d’antres textes ; ce n’est 
pas ici le lieu d’entrer dans le detail de leur biographie ; je me contente 
d’indiqiier brievement les principales references a : 1° Sddhanamala, 
ed. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Introd. au vol. II (S.) ; 2“ Griinwedel, 
Tdrandtha’s Edelsteinmine . . . aus dem Tibetischen iibersetzt, 
Bibl. Buddhica, XVIII, 1914 (G.) ; 3® Tdranatha’s Geschichte des 
Buddhismus, trad. Schiefner (T.); 4° Bauddha gdn o dohd, ed. 
Haraprasad Sastri, Banglyasahityaparmd granthavali, n° 55 (B.) ; 
5° Shahidullah, Les chants mystiques de Kdnha et Saraha, 1928 
(Sb.) ; 6° Griinwedel, Die Geschichten der Vierwndachtzig Zauberer 
(Mahdsiddhas), dans Baessler Archiv. V, 1916, 137 sqq. (Z.). 

Abhayakaragupta : S. xc, n“ 1 ; G. 109 ; T. 250-2. 

Advayavajra : V. inf. a la suite de cette liste. 

Anangavajra : G. 44 ; cf. Two Vajraydna Works, Gaekwad’s 
Or. Series, XLIV, Intr. p. xi. 

Indrabhuti : S. xli et xcviii, n® 12 ; G. 40 et pass. ; cf. Two 
Vajraydna Works, Intr. p. xii ; Z. 185. 

Kukuri : S. cii, n® 18 ; G. 104 ; B. 32, n® 23 ; Z. 179. 

Jnanasrlmitra : G. 104 ; T. 241 (son prakarana mentionne ici est 
probablement le Vajrayanantadvayavivrti, Tandjour Rgyud LXXII, 
n® 10). 

Laksmikara : S. lii ; G. 51 ; Z. 219. 

Lalitavajra : G. 104 et 73 ; T. 189. 

Lilavajra : G. 104 ; T. 214-5. 

Luju-pa ; G. 20 ; B. 21, n° 1 ; Sh. 18-19 ; Z. 143. 

Maitrigupta ou Maitrlpadah ; G. 23 ; T. 248 ; Sh. 30-1. 

Naro-pa : G. 74-5, 79 ; T. 239 ; Z. 168. 

Ratnakarasanti : S. cxi, n® 32 ; G. 105 ; T. 235 ; Z. 156. 

Savaranatha (^avarl) : S. xlvi et cxiv n® 36 (“he seems to have 
been the originator of the Vajrayogini cult ” ; cf. ib. p. 456, n° 235, 
colophon : evam nandyavartena Siddha Sabarapadiyamata Vajra- 
yoginyaradhana vidhih) ; G. 19 sqq. ; T. 88 ; Z. 148. 

Sagara (datta) ; G. 24. 

Tilo-pa : G. 20 ; T. 226 et n® 5 ; Z. 170. 

Vajrapani : G. 27 (im des quatre grands disciples de Maitrl(gupta). 

Le nom d’Advayavajra est trop banal pour qu’on puisse identifier 
avec certitude les deux personnages de nos listes (et de plus un 
troisieme qui parait etre Maitrigupta lui-meme). Mais I’un d’entre eux 
est bien certainement le meme que I’auteur du “ Vajrayogini sukhottara- 
samvaraniruayasvarthaka mautjala” dans le Tandjour Rgyud XIV, 
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11 ° 65, et aussi I’auteur des opuscules public par Benoytosh Bhatta- 
charva sous le titre de Advayavajrasamgraha, (Gaekwad’s Orient. 
Ser., XL). Le dernier texte de ce recueil a precis^ment pour objet 
I’amanasikara auquel se rattachent nos textes {amanasikdrdmndya 
et (vmnasikara yathdsrufakrama). L’Amanasikaradhara d’Advaya- 
vajra est une dissertation grammaticale qui tend a preciser les divers 
sens possibles de ce terme technique, sur lequel on discutait beaucoup 
(bahavo vipratipannah). Advayavajra I’analyse en deux termes : 
la lettre a [prise conime le symbole de Vanutpada des dharmas, ou du 
nairdtmya, ou du pmbhdsvarapada\ + manasikdm “ activite mentale ” 
ou encore = srddhisfhdnapada ; c’est le symbole de la doctrine de la 
sunyatdkarum exposee dans les textes du meme recueil (cf. Introd. 
de I’editeur p. xxxv-vi). Ce n’est pas non plus ici le lieu d’entrer 
dans la discussion des problemes chronologiques poses par ces listes. 
Les synchronisraes fournis par Taranatha pour pliisieurs de ces noms 
suggerent la periode des Palas, entre le ix® et le xi® siecle. Pour 
Savaranatha et Indrabhuti, les indices portent a remonter plus haut 
jusqu’au V[[®-vtri‘^ .siecle. 

Le recit, souvent obscur, par la faute ou par la volonte de I’auteur, 
s’eclaircit sur quelques points par une comparaison avec le Bka’ babs 
bdun Idan traduit par Griinwedel .sous le titre de ; Edelsteinmine ; 
p. ex. I’episode de “ Ratnamati montre (dans un miroir) ” ib., p. 19. 
ilais dans ces cas-la meme, Taranatha s’ecarte notablement de notre 
texte. Ainsi Savaranatha est ici le fils d’un danseur (nafa) nomme 
Loka et de sa femme appelee Gaura ; chez Taranatha Logi et Guni sont 
les noms des deu.x sceurs de Savari, dont le pere est bien un “ Tanz- 
meister ”. Taranatha ne nomme parmi les gurus de Maitrigupta 
que Ratnakarasanti, mais il connait .sa visite a Vikramaslla, oil il 
est, selon notre texte, I’eleve de Jnanasrimitra. Le voyage de 
Maitrigupta en compagnie de Sagara, a la recherche de Savaranatha, 
se retrouve de part et d’autre ; mais Taranatha a ici un recit beaucoup 
plus detaille. 

Le detail le plus important fourni par notre texte semble etre 
I’indication du berceau de Nagarjuna. Tandis que le plupart des 
sources se contentent de designer comme son origine TInde du sud 
ou le pays de Yidarbha, ici c’est la ville de Karahataka qui est nomm6- 
ment designee comme sa patrie. Karahataka est connu par d’autres 
textes ; son nom, a peine altere, survit sous la forme Karhad, oflficiel- 
lement Karad ; la ville est situee dans le district de Satara, au sud de 
Bombay, par 17° 7' N. et 74° 11' E. Elle a donne son nom a une 
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subdivision de la caste brahnaanique. A 3 milles S.O. de la ville 
se trouve un groupe de grottes bouddbiques “ d’un type simple et 
tres primitif Si Karbad est le berceau de Nagarjuna, il pourrait 
etre interessant de reprendre I’etude des grottes de ce point de vue. 

A propos de Nagarjuna, je crois utile de signaler ici une indication 
fournie par la Kasopanisad ; le texte est edite dans la Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, n° XCII, par K. Sambasiva Sastri, qui a recueiUi 
I’beritage lourd a porter du glorieux Ganapati Sastri et qui a reussi a 
maintenir le niveau de cette belle collection ; il a commence cette 
annee la publication du precierix commentaire de Skandasvamin sur 
le Rgveda et rend par la un service capital aux etudes vediques. 
La Rasopanisad qui risque de passer inaper 9 ue contient nombre 
d’informations precieuses. J’extrais du 16® adbyaya les vers suivants 
(10 sqq.) sur la transmutation a la maniere de Nagarjuna. 

Ndgdrjunamunih srimdn drstayogam idam param 
daksine Keralendrasya rdstre vanasamdkule 
ndtiddre samudrasya grdme Prltisamdhvaye 
tatah pippalisariisthdndk pdsdnd hemadhdtavah 
tdn dddya prayatnena 

“ Le muni Nagarjuna a vu ce precede : dans le royaume meridional 
du prince de Kerala (le Malabar) oil il y a beaucoup de forets, non 
loin de TOcean dans le village qui porte le nom de Priti, il y a des 
pierres en forme de pippali qui contiennent de Tor ; oa les prend et . . . ” 
Suit le detail du precede que je signale a Tattention des alchimistes 
de bonne volonte, mais qui n’entre pas dans le plan de ce memoire ; 
je sais que mon confrere et ami Rapson, a qui je suis beureux de le 
dedier, me pardonnera de m’arreter la. 

Namo MaSjuvajraya 

Manjuvajram pranamyadau Natbapadam anantaram 
amanasikaramnayarn vaksyate sumahodayam (1) 

Sambuddbo Bodhisatvas ca siddhas tair anusasitab 
abbisiktas tathety esam amnayakrama isyate (2) 
tatradau dbarmacakre ’smin sravakaih parivaritah 
upatasthe sa Bhagavan disan paramitadikam (3) 
tatas taiii samparityajya gatavan daksinapathe 
nirmaya dharmadbatvakbyam mandalam sumanoramam (4) 

N lya’ca'i svayam evatra Bodhisatvas ca soiasa 
nayakas cabhavann astau tathastav upanayakab (5) 
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namatas te nigadyante kramato maiidalastMtah 
mandalam tu guruddistam etad amnayasangata(m) (6) 

Maitreyah Ksitigarbhas ca Vajrapanih Khagarbhakah 
Lokesvaras ca Manjusrlh Sarvanivaranas tatha (7) 

Samantabhadras Candrabhah Suryabho (’) malakirtina 
Vimalaprabbas tatha Dharmodgata Ratnamatis tatha 
Vyomagafijas ca Sudhano mandalastha yathakraman (8) 
abhisekam tatas tesam datva paramitadikam 
samarpya Sakyasiiiihena vyakrtah sasane ’muna (9) 
arya Nagarjima iti bhavisyati mahamatih 
pravartavyam anetiapi dharmacakrapravartanam (10) 
Daksinapathadese ’smin pattane Karahatake 
brahmanasya kule janma pita casya Trivikramah (11) 
mata Savittanama sa vyakrtad aparam matam 
Damodareti vikhyato bhiksutve Sakyatnitrakam 
namaparam Ratnamater anugrahavidhau sthitah 
ahk(?)advayavajreti Vajrayoginyadhisthitah 
sarahahsiddhibhak tena tadanugrahako ’bhavat 
asya canugrahat purddha tenakari ca nama tat 
tatah srutam Hayagrivam pancadarsanam . . 

Ratnamatina ca sardharh Varendryam prasthitah punah 
lekhayitv’a pratichaudarfa (’bimbam ?) Bodhisatvasya dhimatah 
pujam pratidinarh tasya krtva Nagarjuno ’vasat 
grame dese purakhye tu ekantah susamahitah 
Loko nama natas tasya Gaura ca sahacarini 
tayoh putras Trisarana aryamadhye sa tau param 
Ratnamatim darsayati sa tam aha na pasyasi 
jnanaksanena vikalah katharh tam pasyasi ksanat 
tam pratyaha Trisaranas ta[toJ me ’nugraliam kuru 
yatha pasyami tam Nathaih jnanacaksur atindriyah 
aryaNagarjunanujnam prapya siddhas tadabhavat 
Bodhisatvena ca tato ’nugrhlto yatharthatah 
ilanobhanga Cittavisramau caryasthanam vivecitam 
akrtim savarasyasau dadhan mvasati sma sah 
iti BuddbaBodhisatvasiddhamnayanamamnayah samaptah 
Indrabhutipa. UdinI Vajrayogim. Tilopa. Naropa. Advayavajra. 
Dhyaylpa. MahapanditAmoghasri. 

athava. Savaranatha. Advayavajra. Vajrapani. Painda- 
patika. panditAbhayakaragupta. punar Advayavajrasyeti. 

vah karuna upayacakram. jah sunyata. tayor ekam rephah. 
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bahya vatita vakara rakaravarjitah. betvanupalabdld hikaro varahi 
vajrapurviketi paramarthavisuddbih. kayavakcittavisuddhya triko- 
nam. hetupbalayor abhedatvat trikonam tulyata dbarmodayeti. 

Namah ski Vajrayoginyai 

pratbamam babyapuja sindurena. asambbavamantrena. svabrdi 
suryastbabumkararasmibbir akrsya pravesya puspadibbih sampujya. 
tadanantaram jagaccbunyakrtya. sunyatanantaram jbatiti. atmanam 
Bbagavatim bbavayet. parvatasiropari nanapuspopetam. surya- 
stbabumkararasmim samspbarya svasavata yatbadarsavad yogah. 
amrtasvadanam vasikarane parvatadikam padarasadrsam bhavayan 
vamanasaputena pibet. trikalam balibbavana kartavya. yatha- 
dityo balatarunadyanapeksam svakiranaih parvatam akramati. 
tatba Bbagavatim parvatakrantam bbavayet. amrtam asvadayet. 
siddbyanugrabe jibvayam mantram abbilikbya. svabrdrasminadam 
pravesya avesayet. 

VajrayoginIgurUparampara. Savaranatba. Sagaradatta. Vijaya- 
gbosa. Anangavajra. Biso. Paindapatika. Pandita Vinayagupta. 
Mahapapcjita Vagisvara. Avadbuta SudbanasrI. Lllavajra. Lalita- 
vajra. Kovibarapapditapadah. 

Namah Sakvajnaya. 


Namah SrI Savaresvar.4Ya 

iba kbalu Madbyadese PadmaKapilavastumabanagarasamlpe 
Jbatakarani nama palliko ’sti. tasmin stbane brabmanajatir Nanuka 
nama brahman! ca Sadhv'I’ti nama prativasati sma. tada ca kalan- 
tarena Damodaro nama tatputro babhuva. sa caikadasavarsadesiyah 
kumarah samarddhavedako grhan niskramya martabodho namai- 
kadando ’bhut. tatah pascal llkattl sanna Paninivyakaranarii srutva 
saptavarsaparyantena sarvasastram adhigamya viihsativarsaparyan- 
tarh Naropadasamipe pramanam adhyatmikaparamitanayadisastram 
snitam. tadanu mantranaya^strajnena Ragavajrena sahavastbitah 
pancavarsaparyantam. pascan mabapanditaRatnakarasantiguru- 
bbattarakapadanam parsve nirakaravyavastbam srutva varsam ekain 
yavat. pascad Vikramasllam gatva mahapanditaJnanasrimitrapada- 
nam parsve tatprakaranam srutaih varsadvayam yavat. tato Vikrama- 
purarn gatva Sammatiyanikaya Maitriguptanama bbiksur babhuva. 
sutrabhidharmavinayam ca Srutva catustayarii yavat Pancakrama 

VOL. VI. PART 2. 28 
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Taramnayena mantrajapam krtva kotim ekam caturmudrarthasa- 
hitena Bhattaraka svapne gaditam. gaccha tvam Khasarpanam. 
tatra viharam parityajya Khasarpena gatva varsam ekam yavan 
nisidati. punar api svapne gaditam. gaccha tvam kulaputra Daksi- 
papathe ManobhangaCittavisramau parvatau tatra Savaresvaras 
tisthati. sa ca tatranugrahako bhavisyatiti. tatra ca marge Sagara- 
namo milisyati. sa ca RatadesavasI rajaputras tenapi sardharn gaccha. 
pascad gate sati Sagarena militam. uttaradesaparyantena Mano- 
bhangaCittavisramayor vartam na srutavan. sriDhanyam gatva 
varsam ekarh sthitah pascad vayavya uttaradese so dhisthanaTaram 
sadhayitum arabdhavan. masaikena svapno ’bhut. gaccha tvam 
kulaputra vayavyadese parvatau tisthantau. pancadasadinena 

prapyate. Bhattarikaya vakyena vayavyaih disarii samghataih 
sardharn gacchati praptiparyante purusenaikenoktah. parame dine 
ManobhangaCittavisramau prapayete lagnau. tatra sukhena vasta- 
vyam. iti srutva panditapado hrsto ’bhut. aparadinam praptah. tatra 
parvate dine dine dasa dasa mandalani krtavan kandamulaphala- 
haram krtva dinada&paryantam silatalaparyahkam aruhya ekagra- 
cittena upavasarh kartum arabdhah. saptame divase svapnadar^nam 
bhavati. dasame divase grivaih chettum arabdhah. tatksape 
saksaddarsanam bhavati. sevarn dadati. Advayavajra no ’bhut. 
Pancakramacaturmudradivyakhyanarh krtarh dvadasadinapa- 

ryantam. punar apy upadesena pancadinam yavat. sarvadharma- 
drstantena vinarh vadayati. tatra padmavall. jnanavall. Sava- 
resvarena ajnarh datva. pranatipatadimayam dar^ya tvam. Tadan- 
tararh Sagarah kayavyuham varsayate panditapadenoktah. bhagavan 
kim ayye (’)ham kayavyuham nirmapitum asakyah. Savaresvara 
aha. vikalpasambhutatvat. pandita aha. tarhi kiiii kartavyam 
mamajnapayantu padah. Savaradhipa aha. taveha janmani 

siddhir namni darsanaprakasanam kuru. Advayavajra aha. a^kto 
’ham Bhagavan karturh kathaiii karisyamy aham. aha. iha Vajrayo- 
ginyupadesat karisyasi tvam. phalarii ca phalisyatiti. ihopade^am 
ity uktva Bhattarakapadantardhano ’bhut. 

nedaih van[as]ya ca mrgo na varahapotah 
sampurnacandravadana vanasundarlyam . 
nirmananirmitatayarthijanasya hetoh 
samtisthate giritale Savaradhirajah. 
anianasikara yathasrutakramah samaptah. 
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purvavad akaradicakram sampujya vihitaBhagavatlyogah 
prauavapitkad agatavadanah kandapattad bahir gatva k^panca- 
mandalo dattadaksinah pranavaplthagatavadana upayacakram 
likbitva tatah pravesya Nathankitasiraske svahrdi cakrarh sam- 
spharya vaktrena ktrarh datva tad[dh]nii dhyanam mukham apurya 
vajrabhrto ’stottarasatamantrais tarn krtva muhe muham daimala 
tatah upayacakram atibhramantam vicintya mantritapuspe tadanam 
damarum ghantam va samvadya satopamantram uccarayet. dhupam 
dadyad yadi tasya prakampadinimittam upajayate tadaiva katha- 
niyam anyatha naiva. tadanu cakrad uddhrtya mantradanaguru- 
paramparakathanam kartavyam iti sampradayavidhih. etad abhisan- 
dhaya guruparvakramamnayasampradayaikagocaram iti. tatkatha 
ca kathitavya sraddhotpadana(r)thaiii sisyajnanaknstir abhidhiyate. 
iha janmani yadi na siddhyati tada maranasamaye cakram tamnukhe 
svamukhe pravisya svasthana eva linam. iti Luyipadadesat Sam- 
bararnavatantram anetum Odiyanam gatau. tatra Yoginiparsve 
dinacatustayam yavat sthitau. cauryena tantram anltam. nadipare 
taya drsta etat sadhanam sarvam api vayuna nitam Vajrahganasaka^e. 
Kukurlpadaih srutam Indrabhutipadair LaksmIkar'a’Viruvapadaih 
Pain^apatika Dingara Pam^apatika(i)h. 

Namah ^rI Vajrayoginyai 

prathama(m) yathasambhava(m) pujopakaranam kuryat. agre 
baliih sthapya vame madyapatram paScapryusa[m] samyiiktam. 
vamakare candrah daksinakare suryah. hrdrasminadena nasaputena 
niscarya kare villya karasodhanam tatkare madyapatram pidhaya 
mantrasnanam pujadravyam ca proksayet. mandallkaranarii ca 
trikonakarena madhye vam upari yathavidhisodhitadivyodaka- 
samayuktasindurapuja. abhave puspadibhir bijapuja. tadanantaraih 
trivisuddbim anusmaret. atmanarii traidhatukavisuddhikutagaram 
vicintayet. jhatiti nabhimandale Bhagavatim bbavayet. mudradvaya- 
yogajo vagjapah. tadanantaram agre niscarya puja stutir amrta- 
svadanam. sarvabhautikam dikpalebhyah sesamrtadhaukam. 
Bhagavatlrn samharyabhyomnaya . . . 

Hommage a MaKjuvajra 

A Manjuvajra d’abord hommage, et ensuite a (Loka)natha ! On 
va enoncer la tradition de I’Amanasikara qui a une si grande origine. 

Le Bouddha, les Bodhisattvas, les Siddhas qu’ils ont instruits et 
consacres par I’onction, voila I’ordre de succession de la doctrine. 
Au debut, le Tres Saint, entoure des Auditeurs, se tenait sur I’emplace- 
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ment (de la predication) de la Roue de la Loi, enseignant la Paramita 
etc. Puis il quitta ce lieu et s’en alia dans le Dekkhan, agen§ant 
magiquement un Cercle ravissant appele le Plan de la Loi. II s’y 
trouvait le Chef lui-menie. et aussi seize Bodhisattvas, et huit Chefs 
et huit Sous-Chefs. On va dire dans leur ordre leurs noms, tels qu’ils 
etaient places dans le Cercle ; ce Cercle, enseigne par les Maitres, est 
d’accord avec la tradition. C’etait Maitreya, et Ksitigarbha, Vajra- 
pani, Khagarbha, et Lokesvara, ManjusrI, et aussi Sarvanivarana, 
Samantabhadra, Candrabha, Suryabha. Amalakirti, Vimalaprabha, 
aussi Dharmodgata, au.ssi Ratnamati, et Vyomaganja, Sudhana ; tel 
etait leur ortlre dans le Cercle. Puis quand il leur eut donne I’onction, 
qu’il leur eut remis la Paramita etc., Sakyasiriiba fit une prophetie sur 
la religion ; Il y aura, dit il, le saint Xagarjuna, de grande intelligence, 
qui, lui au.ssi. mettra en branie la Roue de la Loi. Dans ce pays-ci 
du Dekkhan, dans la ville de Karahataka, le brahmane Trivikrama 
sera son pere, et sa mere s’appellera Savitta (?). Ce qui suit n’est pas 
de la prophetie. Cn certain Damodara, entre en religion sous le nom 
de Sakyaniitra. .s’appliquait a gagner la faveur de Ratnamati 
(Bodhisattva). Et un certain Advayavajra. que Vajrayogini avait 
pris sous son patronage, jouissait en secret pour cette raison des 
pouvoirs magiques : au.ssi [Ratnamati] le prit en faveur. et a cause 
de cette faveur. on lui donmi aussi ce nom (de Ratnamati). Puis 
vint le bruit de Hayagrlva aux cinq visions (?) . . . Et alors en 
compagnie de Ratnamati (II) il (Damodara) partit pour Varendri 
(= le Rarh, an Bengale). Nagarjuna y demeurait ; il avait trac^ 
une (image ?) du .sage Bodhisattva et il lui rendait un culte 
quotidien. Or, dans un village du nom de (Dasa ?)pura vivait a 
I’ecart, dans le recueillement, un acteur nomme Loka et sa femme 
nommee Gaurii. Leur fils est Tri&rana. Il (Nagarjuna) leur montre a 
eux deu.x I’aiitre Ratnamati (le Bodhisattva) au milieu des saints. Il 
dit au (fils) : Tu ne le vois pas ? Comment pourrais-tu le voir a I’instant, 
pui.squ’il te manque I’in.stant de connai,s.sance (nece.ssaire) ? Trisarana 
lui repliqua : Eh bien. favorise-inoi que je pui.sse voir ce Protecteur 
avec 1 o'il de la connai.ssance, depassant les sens. Avec I’autorisation 
du saint Xagarjuna il devint alors un Siddha : des lors il re^ut les 
faveurs du Bodhi.sattva a chaque occasion. Il se retira pour ses 
pratiques au Manohhanga et au Cittavisrama. et la, prenant 
1 aspect d un Isavara. il s installa en residence. 

Telle est la Tradition des Bouddha.s. des Bodhisattvas. des Siddhas 
et la Tradition des noms. 
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Indrabhuti-pa. VajrayoginI (d’Uddiyana ?). Tilo-pa. Naro-pa, 
Advayavajra. Dhyayl-pa. Le grand docteur Amoghasri. 

Ou bien encore : Savaranatha. Advayavajra. Vajrapani. Painda- 
patika. Le docteur Abbayakaragupta. Et encore un Advayavajra. 

Va, c’est la compassion. Ja, c’est la vacuite. Ba, c’est I’un des 
detix : morphenes du dehors ou du passe qui n’ont pas la lettre ra. 
Le son hi, c’est la non-perception des causes (h-etvanupalabdh-i). 
Ainsi Varahl precedee de Vajra (Vajra Varahi), c’est la purification 
au Sens Ultime. Le triangle, c’est la purification du corps, de la 
parole, de la pensee. Comme la cause et I’effet sont indivisibles, le 
triangle (exprime) I’egalite dharmodaya. 

(Suit la description d’un rite pour evoquer Vajrayogini.) 

La succession des gurus de Vajrayogini, c’est : Savaranatha. 
Sagaradatta. Vijayaghosa. Anahgavajra. Biso. Paindapatika. 
Le docteur Vinayagupta. Le grand docteur Vagisvara. L’avadhuta 
SudhanasrI. Lllavajra. Lalitavajra. Le reverend docteur du 
Kovihara. 

Hommage a Savaresvara 

Or ici-bas, dans la Contree du Milieu, il y a une grande ville 
appelee “ Kapilavastu des Lotus ” ; tout pres, il y a une bourgade 
du nom de Jhatakaranl. En cet endroit reside un brahmane nomme 
Nanuka et sa femme de caste brahmanique nommee Sadhvl. Dans le 
cours du temps ils eurent un fils appele Damodara. Quand le gar9on 
eut environ onze ans, et qu’il connut la moitie du Samaveda, il quitta 
sa famille et devint ascete ekadanda sous le nom de Martabodha (?). 
Ensuite il apprit la grammaire de Panini ; au bout de sept ans il 
possedait tout sastra. Pendant vingt ans il apprit chez le venerable 
Naro les traites de logique, de philosophic Madhyanuka (?), du Para- 
mitanaya etc. Ensuite il demeura cinq ans avec Ragavajra qui 
connaissait les textes du Mantranaya. Apres cela il s’attacha pendant 
un an au venerable et saint maitre Ratnakarasanti pour apprendre 
I’etat d’esprit du sans-Morpheme. Puis il se rendit a Vikramaslla 
pres du grand savant Jnanasrimitra pour etudier son traite pendant 
deux ans. De la il partit a Vikramapura ou il devint moine sous le 
nom de Maitrigupta dans I’ecole Sammatlya. Il etudia les Trois 
Corbeilles du Sutra, de I’Abhidharma, du Vinaya pendant quatre 
(ans) ; il pratiqua la recitation murmuree des Formules selon la 
tradition de Pancakrama-Tara, et cela dix millions de fois, avec le 
sens des quatre sceaux (maha°, samaya°, dharma°, karma°). La 
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Sainte (?) lui dit en songe ; Va-t-en a Khasarpana. II quitta son 
convent, alia a Khasarpana, y resta un an. Et de nouveau la voix 
lui dit en songe : Va-t-en, fils de la Famille, dans le Dekkhan, oil 
sont les deux montagnes Manobhariga et Cittavisrama, c’est la que 
demeure le prince des Savaras. II te traitera avec faveur. Et la le 
nomme Sagara te rencontrera sur ta route, Ce prince de sang royal 
habite maintenant le pays de Rata (Eadha = Rarh) ; marche 
en compagnie avec lui. II partit, rencontra Sagara, et tant qu’il 
fut dans le Pays du Nord, il ne put rien savoir du Manobhanga et du 
Cittavisrama. II alia a Sri Dlianya(kataka), y resta un an ; ensuite 
dans la region Nord du Nord-Ouest il se mit a evoquer la Tara du 
lieu (?). Au bout d’un mois il eut un songe ; Va-t-en, fils de la Famille ; 
dans le pays au Xord-Ouest il y a les deux montagnes accolees ; on y 
arrive en quitize jours. Sur I’indication de la Sainte il part vers le pays 
du Nord-Ouest avec des . . . ; au bout de la route ils rencontrent un 
homme qui leur dit : Demain vous atteindrez le Manobhanga et le 
Cittavisrama ; vous y aurez un heureux sejour. A I’entendre, le docteur 
fut tres content, et le lendemain il etait arrive. Sur la montagne il 
faisait tons les jours dix dizaines de Cercles ; il commenga par se 
nourrir de bulbes, de racines, de fruits ; au bout de dix jours, il 
s’installa sur le plat d’un rocher et I’esprit unifie il se mit a observer 
le jeune. Le septieme jour il a une vision en songe. Le dixieme 
jour, il se mettait a se trancher le cou quand il eut soudain la vision 
directe ; il lui rend hommage. Advayavajra . . . pendant douze 
jours fit le commentaire nierveilleux des quatre Sceaux du Pancakrama, 
et puis encore pendant cinq jours I’Instruction. Il joua de la vina en 
prenant pour modele tons les Dharmas. Padmavall . . . JnanavalT . . . 
sur 1 ordre du prince des Savaras, montra I’illusion de I’attentat a la 
vie etc. A ce moment Sagara fait voir I’Arrangement du corps. Le 
docteur lui dit : Tres Saint, comment se fait-il que je ne puisse pas, moi, 
agencer raagiquement I’Arrangement du corps? Le prince des 
Savaras lui dit : ( est a cause de Tlmagination differenciee. Le 
docteur lui dit : Alois qiie dois-je faire ? Que votre Reverence me 
donne ses ordres 1 Le .souverain des Savaras lui dit : Tu y reussiras 
dAs cette vie-ci ; fai.s la clarte de la vision sur le nom. Advayavajra 
dit Tres Saint, je suis incapable de le faire ; comment le ferai-je ? 
Il [f^avaresvara] lui dit : Tu le feras ici meme grace a Tlnstruction de 
Vajrayoginl. et le fruit en fructifiera. Ayant enonce I’lustruction, 
le Saint disparut. 

Ce n’pst pas un animal des boi.s ni un petit de sanglier ; c’est une 
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belle des bois qui est la avec son visage de pleine lune. Grace aux 
agencements magiques agences pour rendre service a celui qui en a 
besoin, (elle) se tient sur le rocher (en prenant la forme d’un) prince 
des ^avaras. 

Tel est, dans I’Amanasikara, Tordre de succession tel qu’il a ete 
entendu. 

(Suit Tindication des rites a accomplir ; a la fin du rite, il est 
prescrit de reciter comment la Formule fut donnee et comment 
se sont succede les Maitres et aussi leur histoire ; cette recitation a 
pour objet de provoquer la foi et d’attirer les disciples vers Tetude.) 

Sur Tindication du venerable LuyT, ils allerent tons les deux en 
Odiyana pour en rapporter le.Sambararnava tantra. Ils y rest^rent 
quatre jours aupres d’une Yoginl, deroberent le tantra et Tempor- 
terent par dela le fleuve . . , (Le tantra ?) a ete entendu par Ku- 
kuri, par Indrabhuti, par Laksmikara (et Virupa ?) Paindapatika, 
Dingara Paindapatika. 

(Suit le rituel du culte de Vajrayogini, dont le debut seul est 
conserve dans le manuscrit.) 




Griechische Militarische Worter Im Indischen 

Von B. Liebich 

TN der Streitberg-Festgabe 1924 veroffentlichte ich einen kurzen 
Artikel mit der Uberschrift ; „ Lateinisch campus als Lehnwort 
im Indischen 1 “ Es handelte sich um das indische Wort kampana 
,,Heer“, das in Kalhana’s Chronik von Kasmir haufig (iiber 
zwanzigmal) vorkonunt. Die einheimischen Grammatiker und 
Lexikographen kermen oder nennen das Wort nicht, wiederum mit 
Ausnahme des Kasmirers Ksemendra, der in seinem Wbrterbuch 
Lokaprakasa den kampanddhipati, den Anfuhrer des Feldheeres, in 
der Liste der hochsten Staatsbeamten auiiuhrt. 

Wer die Sorgfalt kennt, mit der alle irgendwie bemerkenswerten 
Worter der indischen Sprache von den einheimischen Worterbiichem 
registriert werden, darunter vielfach solche, die in der sonstigen 
Literatur nicht einmal belegt sind, wird das Fehlen dieses Wortes z.B. 
unter den elf Synonymen von ,, Heer die der Amarakosa im 
Bisatriya-Kapitel (ii, 8) aufzahlt, ebenso in der Vaijayanti und den 
zahlreichen sonstigen Worterbiichem merkwiirdig genug finden, tmd 
es ist in der Tat eigentlich nur so zu verstehen, dass es sich hier um 
ein Wort handelt, das nur beschrankte Verbreitung, eben im Nord- 
westen, besass, im ubrigen Indien dagegen unbekannt geblieben ist. 
Das erweckt wieder den Verdacht auf Entlehnung, und da fur ein 
Wort in dieser Bedeutung die kulturlosen Aboriginer nicht in Frage 
kommen, auf Entlehnung aus der Sprache einer Militarmacht, mit der 
der Nordwesten in der fraglichen Zeit in Beruhrung kam. 

Die Form des indischen Wortes wiirde, wenn die oben vermutete 
Entlehnung aus lat. campus zutrifft, auf Durchgang durchs Griechische 
weisen, da das n des indischen Wortes den griechischen Akkusativ 
KapiTov (kdmpon) als unmittelbare Quelle erkennen lasst. Es wurde 
gezeigt, dass kdmpos als Lehnwort im Griechischen seit etwa 100 n.Chr. 
in der Literatur und in Papyrusfunden bezeugt ist. 

Auch der Bedeutungswandel des Wortes campus aus der urspriing- 
lichen Bedeutung „ offenes, freies Feld “ zu ,, Lagerplatz eines Heeres “ 
und von dieser zu „ Heer “ selbst wurde aus mehrfachen Zeugnissen 
erwiesen und durch Parallelen von entsprechenden Wortern in andern 
Sprachen gestiitzt. 

Wenn auch eine Entlehnung durch Klarstellung der lautlichen und 
Bedeutimgsverhaltnisse als moglich erwiesen ist, so gelangt man zur 
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tlberzeugung von ihrer Richtigkeit doch gewohnlich erst dann, 
wenn sie nicht ganz vereinzelt bleibt, sondern wenn sich herausstellt, 
dass eine Gruppe von mehreren Wortern der gleichen Begriffsspbare 
in der gleichen Epoche denselben Weg genommen hat. Man denke 
z.B. an die Entlehnungen des Indischen aus der griechischen 
Astronomie, wobei jeder Zweifel ausgeschlossen ist. Da mir 1924 
noch kein ahnlioh gelagerter Fallbekannt war, hielt ich es fiir angezeigt, 
auf diesen schwachen Punkt durch das dem Titel beigefiigte 
Fragezeichen hinzuweisen. 

Schon im folgenden Jahre kam ein zweiter Fall hinzu, indem 
0. Stein in der Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik Bd. Ill in einem 
ausfiihrlichen Aufsatz nachwies, dass das indische Wort surungd 
,, Mine, unterirdischer Gang “ auf das griechische Wort avpiyi 
(syrinx) zuriickgefiihrt werden miisse, das neben seiner Haupt- 
bedeutung „ Flote “ die gleiche iibertragene Bedeutung entwickelt 
hat. Seine gelehrten und scharfsinnigen Ausfiihrungen haben, soviel 
ich sehe, allgemeine Zustinamung gefunden.i 

Seither bin ich noch auf ein drittes Wort aufnaerksam geworden, 
das allem Anschein nach hierher gehort. Schon Lassen hat im ersten 
Bande seiner Indischen Altertumskunde (S. 299, N. 3) darauf hinge- 
wiesen, dass das indische Wort kramxla, kramelaka ,, Kamel “ der 
Entlehnung verdachtig sei, doch dachte er an direkte Entlehnung 
aus dem semitischen gamal. Jenes Wort ist in Indien weiter vorge- 
drungen als kampana ; es findet sich im Amarakosa und auch im 
Unadi des Hemacandra, der es sicher aus einem alteren Unadi-Werk 
libernommen hat ; in der Literatur erscheint es nur ganz vereinzelt. 
Das Sutra Hemacandra ’s lautet : kramer elakah, d.h. er leitet das 
Wort von W urzel kram durch ein nur aus diesem Wort selbst 
abstrahiertes Suffix -elaka ab. Ksirasvamin in seinem Amara-Kom- 
mentar umschreibt und erklart das Wort durch : kramdn elayati ,, es 
beschleunigt seine Schritte “. Diese Erklarung hilft uns weiter, derm 
sie zeigt, dass das r des indischen Wortes durch Volksetymologie in 
das Fremdwort KaixrjXos (kdmelos) hineingekommen ist, und dass 
man dieses an die W. kram ,, schreiten “ angelehnt hat, um es sich 
verstandlicher zu machen. 

Wie die Sprachgeschichte allerorten zeigt, treten neue Namen fiir 
Haustiere gewohnlich in Zusammenhang mit neuen Rassen in die 
Erscheinung. und so ist es offenbar auch hier gewesen. Wenn neben 

* Vgl. Winternitz, IHQ. i, 429 sq. ; Zeitschr.f. Indol. iv. 34.5 .sq.— E d.] 
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die uralte, schon aus indo-iraniseher Zeit stammende Benennung 
uspa fiir Camelus bactrianus, das grosse zweibockrige ^ Kamel, dessen 
Heimat Zentralasien ist, um den Beginn unserer Zeitrecbnung der 
Name Icramela tritt, so bezieht sich dieser jedenfalls auf das kleinere 
und flinkere einbockrige Kamel, mit dem die Inder zuerst durcb die 
vorderasiatischen Kamelreiterkorps der griecbischen Heere in der 
Diadochenzeit bekannt wurden, da nur dieses sich zur Verwendung 
im Kriege eignet. Und wie fiir diese Art oder Abart ^ die Griechen 
etwas spater die Namen Spo^as Kiftr^Xos (dromds kcitnSlos), SpopeSdpto? 
(dromeddrios) einfiibrten, die, von Spofxos (drornos) „ Lauf “ abgeleitet, 
auf die wicbtigste Eigenschaft der neuen Tierform hinwiesen, ebenso 
verfuhren unbewusst die Inder, wenn sie das fiir sie nicbtssagende 
Fremdwort kdmelos mit ihrer W. kmm , , scbreiten “ in Verbindung 
brachten, sodass es nun fiir sie die von KsTrasvamin angegebene 
Bedeutung gewann. 

Da aber die Kamelreitertruppe sich im indiscben Heere nicbt 
einburgerte, wie ibxe Verwendung sich auch heut auf Vorderasien und 
Nordafrika beschrankt, so blieb auch das alte Wort ustra zugleich 
mit der alten zweihockrigen Form in Indien herrschend imd wurde 
nicht, wie wir das in solchen Fallen oft sehen,® zusammen mit der 
alten Basse verdrangt. 

tlber den Weg, wie s-grinx in der Bedeutung ,, unterirdischer 
Gang “ nacb Indien gekommen sein mag, aussert 0. Stein a.a.O. 
(S. 317) folgende Vermutung ; „ Durcb den Zug Alexanders nach 
Indien und durch die Beziehungen der Seleukiden sowie der iibrigen 
hellenistischen Eeiche zu Indien wurde der Elefant zu einer stehenden 
Einrichtung im Heerwesen ; mit dem Elefanten werden aber auch 
Inder in die hellenistischen Heere iibernommen worden sein, wenigstens 
in der ersten Zeit, um der technischen Fiihrung und der Ernahrung 

' Vgl. z.B. Mahabharata xii, 177, 12 : manhostrasya lambete priyau vatsatarau 
mama ,,wie die beiden Hooker des wslra hangen herunter meine lieben Stiere". 
Der Vers ist alt, denn er wird sehon in der Kasika (i, 1, 11, siebentes Jh.) zitiert. 
Er steht in der Geschichte des armen Manki, der fur sein letztes Geld zwei junge 
Stiere gekauft hatte. Als sich dieselben einst zusammengekoppelt auf dem Felde 
befanden, stiirzten sie sich auf ein dort liegendes Kamel, sodass sie zu beiden Seiten 
von dessen Halse waren. Das Kamel erhob sich und rannte mit den Rindem davon, 
die in der Luft baumelnd krepierten. 

^ Da das Dromedar im embryonalen Zustand auch zwei Hocker besitzt, aus deren 
Zusammenwachscn erst sekundar der spatere eine Hocker hervorgeht, so besteht 
die Jloglichkeit, dass Camelus dromedarius nicht als eigene Art, sondern als eine 
durch den Menschen gezuchtete Kulturabart von C. bactrianus aufzufassen ist. 

’ Man denke z.B. an den altgermanischen Xamen des Pferdes, gotisch aihva-t 
altsachsisch ehu, angelsaehsisch eoh, verwandt mit lat. eguus usw. 
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des Tieres willen. Durch diese Inder, die die wechselreichen Kampfe 
der Diadochen mitgemacht haben mogen, kann der vielleicht der 
Belagerungstechnik entnommene Ausdruck syrinx nach Indien 
gekoinmen sem.“ Auch fiir Jcramelas bezeugt das e, dass die Entleh- 
nung in der gleichen Zeit erfolgt sein muss : einige Jahrhunderte 
spater hatte das Wort die gleiche Entwicklung wie lat. denarius 
genommen, das, im Anfang der Kaiserzeit ins Griechisclie liberge- 
gangen, dort den Wechsel von e zu I mitmachte und daher im Indischen 
als dlndras erscheint (wie noch heut als Dinar im Siidslawischen). 
Wir wiirden in diesem Falle Icratmla, Nom. kramilas zu erwarten 
haben. 

Sollte nicht auch die Einteilung des Tages und der Nacht, nament- 
lich der letzteren, in vier yama oder praJmra zu je drei Stimden, die 
etwa um dieselbe Zeit in der indischen Literatur auftritt und mit der 
altindischen Einteilung des Tages in dreissig muhurta (= 48 Minuten) 
in keinem organischen Zusammenhang steht, letzten Endes auf die 
vier vigilice des romischen Heeres zu je drei Stunden zuriickgehen ? 
Auch hier diirfte das griechische Heerwesen wohl am wahrschein- 
lichsten die Vermittlerrolle gespielt haben. 

In diesem Zusammenhang ware schiiesslich, als an das militarische 
Gebiet streifend, die in der indischen Literatur oft erwahnte Leibgarde 
der indischen Flirsten aus griechischen Sklavinnen (Yavam) zu 
erwahnen, die aber wegen ihrer sonstigen kulturhistorischen 
Beziehungen eine ge.sonderte Betrachtung erheischt. 



Sur le genitif Sanskrit “mama 


Par A. Meillet 

T E genitif du pronom personnel Sanskrit de premiere personne 
-*— * mama est isole en indo-europeen ; aucune autre langue n’en 
ofEre le correspondant. An contraire, la forme iranienne mana a un 
correspondant exact dans mene du vieux slave, dont I’antiquite est 
confirmee par les formes des langues baltiques. II est naturel de conclnre 
de la que mama est une forme alteree, et mana la forme ancienne de 
I’indo-iranien. 

Dans le volume III de la belle AUindische Grammatik qu’il vient 
de publier en collaboration avec M. Debrunner, M. Wackernagel, 
§ 228o, p. 461, maintient cependant une opinion contraire : skr. mama 
continuerait I’ancienne forme indo-iranienne ; iran. 'mana et si. mene 
en seraient des formes alter6es par dissimilation ; I’indo-iranien mama 
representerait un ancien ama reposant sur erne que supposeraient les 
formes grecques et armeniennes ; et m- y serait r4tabli d’apres d’autres 
formes du pronom. Hypotheses compliquees ; mais les developpements 
linguistiques ne sont pas toujours simples. II en faut examiner le 
detail pour faire la critique de I’explication : le probleme est menu 
en apparence ; mais il touche a des questions capitales pour I’dtude 
des langues indo-europeennes. 

Void quelques-unes des objections qui se presentent contre 
I’explication admise comme possible par M. Wackernagel. 

D’abord la dissimilation de *meme en *mene qu’il faudrait admettre 
pour I’iranien, le slave et le baltique est insolite : faute de trouver 
des mots comparables, on ne saurait prouver que m-m ... a subsiste ; 
mais on n’observe pas de dissimilation pareille dans les langues 
considerees. Tant qu’il n’aura pas ete indique de cas comparables, 
I’hypothese est gratuite. — M. Wackernagel enseigne, il est vrai, que 
h du skr. mdhyam en face de tubhyam resulterait aussi d’une dissimila- 
tion ; mais les formes italiques, lat. mihi, etc., montrent que la 
gutturale de mdhyam est ancienne ; le datif armenien inj en fournit 
la preuve decisive, avec son j qui ne pent sortir que de gh. 

L’hypothese a, d’autre part, I’inconvenient de rompre des con- 
cordances dialectales remarquables. Pour le pronom de seconde 
personne, I’indo-iranien a une forme td,va (skr. tdva. iran. tava), qui 
Concorde avec la forme *tetve du slave et du baltique ;. an contraire, 
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Farnienien s’accorde avec le grec a oilrir des formes reposant sur 
Hice, gr. ere arm. l'‘o (issu de *tiro), done des formes a vocalisme 
radical zero. 

La structure de iran. tai'a est toute pareille a celle de mana, et ce 
parallelisme est significatif. 

II reste a interpreter les formes commengant par *em- sur lesquelles 
reposent gr. epe, arm. un. A en juger par le genitif *twe de 2® 
personne. on attend ici des formes a vocalisme zero *me. C’est 
ce qu’indique I’adjectif posse.ssif oil gr. e/xd?, erd? et arm. im, k‘o 
concordent avec iran. ma-,9wa-. La voyelle initiale de gr. c/xe et 
arm. im n’a pas de valeur organique : le grec et I’armenien, entre 
autres particularites communes, ofirent des voyelles prothetiques 
regulierement devant r-. sporadiquement devant »«-, n-, 1-. Et, en 
efiet, tandisque le vedique accentue tdm. sur la premiere syllabe, 
I’attique a e’/xe, e/xod cornme ere, <tov. Le hittite amttmg “ me, 
mihi ” ne prouve pas que la voyelle initiale de gr. e’pe', arm. im soit 
organique ; le timbre ne concorde pas avec celui des formes grecques 
et armenieimes ; I’hypothese d’une prothese n’est d’ailleurs pas exclue 
en hittite ; il faut en re.server la possibilite. 

On n’a done pas le droit d’affirnier que I’indo-iranien ait pu beriter 
de la forme *am(i .sur laquelle e.st construite I’hypothese de 
M. Wackernagel. 

Des I’instant que skr. mama est reconnu pour une forme secondaire, 
on est amene a poser une opposition dialectale de indo-iranien *mamL, 
tdva, baltique et slave *mene, *lewe et de grec *{e)me, *twe {ae), 
armenien *{e)mo, *tivo (liistoriquement to). 

L’m interieurc de skr. mama resulte d un effort pour dormer un 
sens etymologique a la forme *md)ia qui n’etait pas analysable. Le 
pronom de 2® personne offre une innovation de type different, mais 
qui aboutit aussi a rapprocher des autres formes une forme aberrante : 
au datif la forme gathique taibtjd est ancienne, a en juger par 
v. si. tebv, v. pruss. iebbei, ombr. lefe (lat. tibi) ; d’apres d’autres formes 
qui, toutes, avaient tu- ou tv-, le .Sanskrit a change *tdbhya{m) en 
tubhya{‘»t). L innovation d’oii resulte mdma et celle d’ou resulte 
tubliyam proviennent d une meme tendance a normaliser les formes 
du pronom personnel, a les rendre intelligibles ; le Sanskrit opere 
en effet avec des formes qui souvent sont ainsi analysables ; or, *mdna, 
*tdbhya{m) entraient mal dans le systeme. Si le Sanskrit a, mieux 
que I’iranien. garde la consonne interieure dans mdhya{m), c’est, 
en partie du moins. parx-e xjue. apres le passage de *tdbhya{m) a 
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tuhhya{m), la ressemblance de structure avec le pronom de 2® personne 
etait diminuee ; en iranien, il a ete facile de faire *mabya d’apres 
*tabya. 

Tous les faits s’accordent done pour etablir le caractere secondaire 
de skx. mama. 

Les concordances dialectales qu’on a ete amene a poser entre 
I’indo-iranien, le slave et le baltique, d’une part, le grec et rarmenien, 
de I’autre, sont remarquables et concordent avec beaucoup d’autres. 
II y a un troisieme type de concordances, qui elles aussi ne sont pas 
isolees, entre le latin et le germanique qui, I’un et I’autre, emploient 
pour le genitif du pronom personnel des formes de I’adjectif possessif. 




The Name Munjan and Some Other Names of 
Places and Peoples in the Hindu Kush 

By Gr. Morgenstierne 

4 T present Mimjan is the name of the upper part of the Kokcha 
valley, above the place where the Anjuman-Kuran stream 
joins the main river. According to Yule ^ the district formerly extended 
towards the north-west, right up to the neighbourhood of Khanabad 
and Talikan. However this may be, some place-names seem to indicate 
that Mmiji was once spoken further north than is the case at present.^ 

The inhabitants call the district Mvn'pn, themselves Mvn']i(y) 
(plur. Mvnp'yi), and their Ir. language Mvnfl 'rai. The name Munjan 
is used also by most of their neighbours, such as the Persian-speaking 
Tajiks, the Kati and the Kalasha Kafirs, with slightly varying 
pronunciation. 

Mimjan is apparently an arabized Prs. form of Mungan,^ Hiian 
Tsang’s (acc. to Karlgren’s restitution) Muh-g‘ivn (= *MuKgdn). 
Accordingly the present form of the name cannot be considered as 
being of genuine Munji origin. 

Marquart * mentions from Ya'qub! the form and from 

BerunI’s Canon (faulty for jW- C.), which he identifies 

with Hiian Tsang’s jMung-kien (MuH-g‘im). This word *Mand{a)]dn, 
*Mund{a)]dn, used by the Arab geographers, is nearly identical with 
Mande'zdn, the name for Munjan in the Ir. dialect of Sanglech. 

Evidently this word is connected with Mimgdn, Munjan ; but I 
am not in a position to explain the origin of the pronunciation -dj-, 
■dez -. . At any rate, the Sangl. word must have been borrowed from 
Prs., as in Sangl. an Ir. -an- results in -un, In loanwords Sangl. 

sometimes substitutes z for j. 

Of greater interest is the name for Munjan used in Yidgha, an Ir. 


' Quoted by Marquart, Eransahr, pp. 226, 231. 

^ V. Morgenstierne. ..-In Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto, s.v. waryumai. 

’ Eransahr, p. 226; Burkhan-ud-Din-khan-i Kushkeki, Kattagan i Badalchshan, 
Tashkend, 1926, p. 134. 

* Loc. cit. 

‘ e.g. po'tun “ thigh ” < Ay. paitislana-, zung " knee ”. Cf. also the treatment 
of d in a local name, such as Izi'ruk = Prs. Zebak, with that in the word Ca'trah 
" Chitral ”. 
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dialect spoken in the Lutkoh valley of Chitral, and very closely related 
to Munji. Here Munjan is called Bre'yeyo (Bra'yeyo, Bra'yayo), a 
word which has the appearance of being native to Yidgha, and very 
possibly once used by the Munjis themselves. 

Yd. hr- cannot represent an ancient hr-, which regularly results in 
rr-} The only other Yd. word with hr- known to me is ‘brdyiko, 
Mj. 'brdyilo " a sparrow ”. The corresponding Sangl. word is irm'yog < 
*mrgakd, and similar words are foimd in many Ir. dialects. 

If we assume that *mrga- in Mj.-Yd. in the first instance resulted 
in *mr3g-, the further development into *mbr- > br- would be quite 
regular ; cf. e.g. abriio " pear ”, Prs. amrud,- and the general transition 
of mb > b. 

There seems to me to be no doubt that this derivation of 'brdyiJco 
must be correct (regarding Bre'yeyo v. below), although I am not able 
to adduce any other certain instances of a similar treatment of r.® 
On the other hand, there is no word known to me which disproves 
this treatment of *mry- in Yd. mlry(ih)o “ meadow ”, Mj. muryo, 
miiya, Sangl. mery are probably derived from *margyd-, Av. marayd-, 
cf. Kurd. merg. — Yd. muryo, Mj. murgiko, etc., ant ” < *mor^gd < 
*maru ikd- ; Yd. mir, Mj. mer “ man ” < *mnrtya-. We find *mr- in 
Yd. mu'ro, Mj. mu'ro dead ”, and in Yd. milyo, etc., “ clay ” < 
*mrdikd- (i). In these words, however, the r was followed by a dental 
with which the r may have come into close contact and have been 
partly assimilated before the group *mrg- developed into *mrdg-. 

The initial part of Bre'yeyo must likewise be derived from *Mrg-* 
Theoretically *il/;A- might be possible, as -g- and -k- both result in 


* 0.2. rmi "lirother”. il). briit "moustache” is a loanword. Yd. vrul being 
adapted to the phonetical system of the dialect. 

- Yd. "mulberry” is a recent loanword from Khowar. Khow. hronz 

"meadow”, Kalasha brntt(z-), Danieli brd.t. Palola hrhunzv, Kati bruz{3), Prasun 
miinz all appear to be derived from *mm)iz < *m{a}rz-. This looks like an Ir. word ; 
hut Pr.s. innTz border, held with raised borders ” <loes not suit the meaning. 

^ tTeneralU" r results in 3 Ij.-\d. ir, when influential by labials in ur, the r being 
exposed to assimilation with some type.s of following consonants. — Before groups of 
consonants: Yd. xinl-ixriU "to shave”, ilj. xred- : xrest "to scratch” prob. 
<C xri)U- . *xriU<i-, cf. Psht. xrit^^I; a derivation from *lcrnt- would not account 
for the X. Yd. /ruiiie thir.sty and tnt.p[n) " sour ” are difficult words, which present 
phonetical irregularities in several Ir. dialects.— Yd. psike-iirl "dung of goats 
and sheep” seems, lionever. to be derived from '<lrti-, cf. Sangl. tvuSil "dung of 
cows”. .Shgh. ild "dung”. Wakhi (Zarubin) bnrt,' Sank. (Bel'ew) *Big (written 
thig), Wershikwar (Zar.) iletk (prob. borr. from Ir.). 

‘ One informant pronounced ‘bruyik.,, Hru ynyo, another 'brdyiko, Bre'ydyo, 
The unstressed e may easily correspond to the stressed d. LSI. gives Yd. breyiko. 
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-y- in Yd. and parts of Munjan ; but I think *Mrg- is the more 
probable form. 

With the ending -eyo, -ayo we may compare the Yd. place-names 
Ci'tr-eyo, -ayo “ Chitral ”, and So'y-oyo “ Shoghor, n. of a village in 
Lutkoh, in Khowar territory 

So'yoyo corresponds to Khow. So'yor, Tajik-Prs. and Sangl. So'yot. 
The Yd. and Prs. words have been borrowed from an earlier Khow. 
form *SoyoS. In Tajiki -d (> -t, cf. hut “ was ”) was substituted for 
-S ; the Sangl. word was taken over from Prs. 

In a similar way the name of Chitral has been borrowed into Yd. 
at an early date, before the loss of intervocalic dentals. 

The indigenous Khowar name of this country and its capital is 
Ce'trdr (or Che'trdr ?), while the northern Kalasha form is Che'trau, 
gen. Che'tralas. Khow. -r, N. Kal. -u (-Z-) point to ancient *-8- < *-t-. 
The forms in -I which appear in most neighbouring dialects have either 
been borrowed from Kal. or are due to dissimilation.^ Such forms are 
e.g. S. Kalasha Cd'tml, Dameli Ca'tral, Palola Ce'trdl, Bashkarik 
Co'AdAa, Shina Cdml f., Kati ^Strol.^ In Sangl. we find the recently 
borrowed form Ce'trdl, and the more ancient designation of the whole 
country Sdm-CatrdS.^ 

Sangl. Ca'trdS is probably borrowed from an archaic Kliow. 
*C{h)etrd8, rather than from a still older form *Cketrdt-. In that case 
we should expect d to have developed into o. u, and possibly also 
c into c (ts). 

Yd. Ci'treyo may have been borrowed from an ancient form in t, 
intervocalic -t- resulting in Yd. -y-. But on its way towards -y- the 


^ As in Khow. dril “ inflated skin ” < *drir < drti-, 

^ The original Kati name is Bi'lyd, possibly connected with Ktvl. Balalik, the 
name of a people inhabiting Chitral before the arrival of Khos and Kalashas. This 
people is called JasJ in Kati. 

® In Sangl. the country is often simply called Ko'stdn “ Kohistan". — Sam probably 
originally denotes Upper Chitral, cf. Prasun Kafir Stmai-gid ‘ Chitral”, 

and Chinese Sang-mi (anc. i§ian-jfiji€). The Sangl. name for the Kho tribe is 'Kul, 
cf. Yd. 'Kua, Chinese K‘o-icei„ and Elphinstone's Kobi “ the distinctive name of the 
people of Kashkar or Chitral” (v. Erdnmhr, p. 244). — The Kalashas call the Khos 
Pdtu, a name which might phonetically be derived from *Pdrt{h)ava-, and taken as 
referring to a Parthian group of invaders, to whom is possibly due the introduction 
of a certain number of middle Ir. words into Khowar. In a similar way the 
Gawar-Bati name of Chitral, Mor^guJ, is said to refer to the Moghul descent of 
the present reigning family. — Among the Palola speaking Dangarlks of Southern 
Chitral the Khos are called Go'kha^ a name related to Gokj the Bashkarik designa- 
tion for the country of Chitral. 
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original -t- passed through the stage -S- (ancient -8- having already 
become and it is more likely that the word was adopted into Yd. 
at a time when this language as well as Khow. had both reached the 
stage -8- < -t-. 

The -e- in Ci'treyo is of doubtful origin. Usually an ancient o 
results in Yd. u, i, e.g. wui (some Mj. diall. wiy) “ wind ”, ll- ‘ gave , 
etc. e < d is found in Mj. xsema “ supper ”, Yd.-Mj. wm “ brother s 
son ”, wuleyo “ span ” cf. Sangl. imSit, Shgh. wiBed). In 

these cases the e is due to epenthesis, and from a strictly phonological 
point of view we should expect that the Yd. form had been borrowed 
from *ChetrdB' < *Ksetrdtt- (cf. the fern, gender in Shina). But it 
must be admitted that such a form appears strange, and, besides, 
we should perhaps expect the epenthesis to have affected the Khow. 
form, too. Cf. kimeri ‘‘ woman ” < kwndrikd-. The fern, -o has been 
added in Mj.-Yd. 

In any case it is probable that Bre'yeyo, too, contains an original 

and the original form would be somethmg like *Mrgald. 

Now the genuine Kati name of Munjan is Mruyul.^ gul means 
“ valley, country ”, and with m'ru (or mrun), cf. mrdn “ female 
markhor ” (Waigeli mratd, etc.) < *mrgafl, and mrdmc “sparrow” < 
*mrga-cl (]). Eegarding the secondary nasal after initial nasal v. 
An Etymol. Voc. of Pashto, s.v. mor, and cf. e.g. Ndiogar “ Nagar ”, 
a village in Chitral. 

Thus the Kati name, too, appears to be derived from a stem 
Mrga-, and one is led to consider the possibility of explaining the name 
Mung-dn, Miinj-dn in a similar way. In several Ir. dialects of the 
Hindu-Kush and Pamir rn results in n, and a development *Mrg- > 
*Murng- > Mung- does not seem impossible.® 

Eegarding the original meaning of the name it is worth noticing 
that the Prasun Kafirs call Munjan Sabol, a word which seems to be 
connected with Skr. sddvala- * “ grass, grassy spot ”. 

According to Eobertson,® the only European who has visited 
Munjan, this valley is “ practically treeless, but is noted for its good 
grazing ”. And it seems probable that the name of the valley is either 


^ *-5- is phonetically possible, but not probable. 

2 In myths and legends K»mdr is used, cf, Pomoru = Munjan on the map in 
Kobertson’s The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush ? 

® Cf. Mj. amir^go “apple”, Psht. wiawa, etc. < -warw-. 

■* Pras. -6- < -dv- ; cf. -p- < -tv- in cpu “ 4 ”, Pfpa ” Kati, KtivI ” < *Kaivi' (?). 
^ Op. cit., p. 320. rin 1924 Vavilov passed through the valley.] 
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originally connected with the group of words represented by Av. 
maraya- “ meadow ”, or has secondarily been interpreted as meaning 
“ meadow It is not probable that this name has anything to do 
with Merw, Anc. Prs. Margus. 

The Yidgha language, a comparatively recent offshoot of Mimji, 
is called in Mj. and Yd. Yed'yd, Mj. also Yid'gdnd roi. A man from 
Lutkoh is called Yd. 'Iddy, plur. Idyii, Mj. Yidg, plur. Ytd*gi. The 
Yidgha -speaking part of Lutkoh is called Yd. /day, also used in the 
obi. pi. Id'yef, Mj. Yid'yun, Prs. and Khow. Injigdn. 

All these forms are derived from a base *(h)ind‘‘/ Jca-, or possibly 
*wind-. It is not probable that the word has anything to do with 
“ Hind ”, etc., and originally denoted the part of the Munji tribe 
settling on the Indian side of the passes. Chitral has not, till quite 
recently, been considered as a part of India. 

A number of other names of places and peoples current among the 
tribes of the Hindu-Kush appear to be ancient, and may perhaps one 
day be traced in literary sources. I shall mention a few instances only. 

The Kalashas call themselves Ka'ldsa, but the Kati name is Kas'wo, 
Prasun 'Kaswa, -wo, -wa being a usual adjective suffix. 

Kafiristan is called Catruma-des in Kalasha, while Pa'rdy in Sangl. 
means a Kafir. Waigel, Wai'ghau, gen. Wai'ghdlas in Kal., is called 
Ap'md (<*Katrwma-'i) by the Prasuns. This curious and 
isolated Kafir tribe use the name IPast (< *Pasun) for themselves. 
This word is certainly connected with Kati Prasu, Psuiml ( < *Prasu- 
gul), and possibly also with Prs. Pa'run, Sangl. Pd'run. The original 
form may have been something like *Pasrun. Cf. also Ashkun Pdu, 
Waig. Pie. A different name for Prasun is Yd. Wi'rdn, Prs. Wi'ron 
{-r- possibly < *6r), cf. Kal. Weir and We-des (< *Wetr-des). 

The imposing mountain, visible from afar, which dominates 
Chitral and the surrounding districts, is known by a number of names. 
In Khow. it is called Teric Mer, a name which I, following a suggestion 
of Professor Konow’s, have ventured to derive from Skr. *tirica-, 
and Meru-.^ Sangl. Talas Mir and Kal. Taras Mir are simply borrowed 
from Khow. But other Kal. forms, Tariz and Tarziz Mlu would seem 
to indicate a derivation from *Met-, *Mlt-, not *Mer-.^ It is, however, 
possible that Kal. -u, -I- has been substituted for Khow. -r, according 
to the usual scheme of phonetical correspondences between the two 
languages. 


^ Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan^ p. 69. 

* Cf. Khow. BirtTy Kal. Btriu, loc. Biri^lia, name of a village in Chitral. 
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One Kati name is Malcsanihstu, another, used in TJrtsun, is Meziri 
Min ; cf. Maisur Mun, which, according to the Military Eeport on 
Chitral, is said to be the Kafir name of Terich Mer. Another Kati 
name is Dego-nos {nos “ nose ” ; Kati nasur, Waig. nas). The 
Sanglechis, finally, use a modern Muslim designation : Xdza Nimku 
Sarvar? 

Additional Note. — In his posthumous work. Das erste Kapitel 
des Gathn ustavati, p. 42 (cf. also Untersuchungen ziir Geschichte von 
Eran, pp. 86. 137 sqq.). Markwart (Marquart) for historical and 
geographical reasons, identifies Munjan with the country of the sakd 
haiimavrgd. — It is tempting to compare M.Ir. *(^)OT«?CMry- with *Mrg- 
(v. above, p. 442). But, although an initial {h)a- seems to have been 
elided in Mj. in a few words, no instance is known of a long vowel or 
diphthong being lost. Note, however, Greek Agvpyioi., and other forms 
which suggest the possibility of an early shortening of the initial part 
of this word. Besides, the development does not necessarily belong to 
Mj. itself. 

The suffix -tyo in Bre’yeyo (v. p.^442) may be a later addition, due 
to the influence of such names as Ci'treyo, Bo’yoyo. 

‘ Cf. "Tiraj Mir or Sarowar ” ; Raverty, Xoles on A fgkam'slan, p. 1S8 ; Stein, 
Serindin, i, p. 51. 



A Kharosthi Inscription from Endere 

By Peter S. Noble 

A MONG the numerous Kharosthi documents recovered from 
Chinese Turkestan and transcribed and edited by A. M. Boyer, 
E. J. Rapson, and E. Senart, is one which is in many ways unique. 
This is the oblong wooden tablet which is numbered 661 in the second 
volume of these scholars’ Kharosthi Inscriptions, where there is given 
on plate xii a photographic reproduction of the document in question. 
It is one of the few documents discovered at Endere, which seems in 
ancient times to have been a sort of military fort situated about half- 
way between Charchan (Calmadana of the inscriptions) and Nina or 
Niya (Cad'ota). Not only does it show some marked peculiarities of 
alphabet, dialect, and general style of composition, but as can be seen 
from the reproduction the form of writing also is quite unusual. It 
is written in a very stiff and archaic form of script, but the ink is 
fresh and the writing is very well preserved and clear and Konow is 
probably right when he says in his paper on “ The Names of the Kings 
in the Niya documents ”, published in Ada Orientalia, that “ it does 
not seem possible to ascribe a late date to E. vi, ii, i, which is probably 
not an original but a copy from an old tablet ”. Various indications 
supporting this view of a very early date for the original of this 
document will be noticed in the course of the following commentary. 
For the sake of convenience of reference, I repeat the text of the 
inscription here. 

samvatsare 10 mas. e 3 dhivajha 10 4 4 ij'a ch'unami khotana 
maharaya rayatiraya hinajhasya avij'idasimhasya ta kali asti manus'a 
nag'arag'a khvarnarse nama tatha madradi asti mayi Utah tanuvag'ah 
so Utah aphinanu haradi dhahi aghita drij'u VAS'O ta idani so uto 
vikrinami mulyana masa sahasra asti 4 4 1000 sulig'a vag'iti 
vadhag'asya sag'aj'i tasya utasya kida vag'iti vadhag'a niravas'iso 
mulyo masa dhitu khvarnarsasya grahidu s'udhi uvag'adu aji 
uvadayi so Utah vag'iti vadhag'asya tanuvag'ah sanivritah yatha 
g'ama g'aranlyah sarva kica karanlyah yo pacema kali tasya utasya 
kida cudiyadi vidiyadi vivadu uthaviyadi tana tatha dhadu dhinadi 
yatha rajadhamu syadi maya dhavalag'u bahudhiva likhidu 
khvarnarsasya ajisanayi puradu SPA S'A NA. 

nani vadhag'a sach'i, s'as'ivaka sach'i, spaniyaka sach'i. 
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Though I am unable to ofier, even tentatively, a complete trans- 
lation of this inscription, yet, inasmuch as it is more free from common 
words which are clearly of non-Indian origin than practically all the 
other inscriptions in the collection, leaving aside the four words 
dhahi aghita drij'u VAS'O, one may translate the remainder as 
follows : — 

“ On the eighteenth day of the third month of the tenth year of 
this regnal period of the great king of Khotan, the supreme lord 
Hinajha Avijitasiniha. at this time there is a man of the city who is 
called Khvarnarse. He makes the following statement. I possess a 
camel which is my own property. This camel Aph'inanu carries off 
. . . Therefore I now sell this camel at the price of one thousand 
and eight 1008 masa to the Tibetan Vag'iti Vadhag'a. In regard to 
this camel Yag'iti Yadhag'a has paid the full price in ma^ and 
Khvarnarsa has received it and a quittance has been reached. From 
this time henceforth the camel has become the property of Yag'iti 
Yadhag'a to do with it as he pleases and to use it for all purposes. If 
anyone at a later time regarding this camel shall enter any objection 
or make any report or a dispute arises, by so doing he shall pay 
such fine as the law of the realm shall decree. 

“ This was written by me Dhavalagu Bahudhiva for the instruction 
of Khvarnarse in the presence of SPA S'A NA (that is the initials of 
the witnesses). 

“ The witnesses were Xani Yadhag'a, S'as'ivaka Spaniyaka.” 

Comment 

tnas. r. As can be seen in the reproduction on plate xii, there is 
at the foot of the letter s in this word a sweeping curve from left to 
right, and their inability to account for this curve the editors have 
signified by a blank. Konow in his version transcribes this sign as 
sg and we must then a.ssume that masga is the adjectival form used in 
the same sense as the regular masa as is found in the inscription on the 
lYardak \ ase. Against this rendering, sy, it is to be observed that we 
find the regular sign for sy frequently elsewhere in the inscription as 
in simJumja, vudhag'asyu, tasyn, ufnsya. and it is clearly quite different 
in appearance from the sign used in mas .e. It will be further observed 
on reading the inscription through that one of the most characteristic 
signs of this KharosthI alphabet as used in Central Asia seems to be 
lacking altogether from this document, namely the sign which is 
transcribed s in the other documents. It seems highly probable, 
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moreover, from what is known of the development of the Kharosthi 
alphabet and of the phonetic history of the Niya dialect that the sound 
represented by the sign written s and therefore the sign itself developed 
late, and if, as Konow has suggested, the document as we have it now 
is merely a copy of a much older original, the latter may then belong 
to a time prior to the development of the soimd which is represented 
by s. It may be that the later scribe when he began to copy this 
ancient document with its archaic script, accustomed as he would be 
to the form mase, which we regularly find elsewhere in the date- 
formula of these inscriptions, was forgetful that the s sound had not 
then developed, and wrote mase when he should really have written 
mase with simple s. After examining the photograph I cannot but think 
that the curve under consideration is nothing more than an ornamental 
form of what in other documents is simply a more or less straight line. 

The form mase, however, assuming that it is right here, brings us 
face to face with the problem of the sound represented by this new sign 
s. The problem has been very fully discussed on pp. 310-13 of 
Professor Rapson’s edition, where it is held that the origin of this s, 
which is so characteristic of the documents from Niya, is probably 
to be found in the sign read ssa on a copper coin of Kujula Kadphises. 
It most commonly represents original sy, as in the termination of the 
genitive singular, e.g. maharayasa, but it also represents what cannot 
be other than single s, as in divase, mase. It may be that in such 
instances it is carelessly used by the scribes without any original 
phonetic justification, and when its origin and true value were 
forgotten, but at the same time such instances are strongly in favour 
of Professor Turner’s theory that s represents “ Middle Indian^inter- 
vocalic single s ”, which probably tended to become a z sound, just 
as the intervocalic surds became sonants and then spirants. Additional 
support for this view may be found perhaps in the sign for s, the lower 
part of which shows the same base-line from left to right which is 
so characteristic of signs such as g', j , d', where it marks the change 
from surd to sonant spirant pronunciation. 

In connection with this sign s some of the proper names found in 
the Niya documents are interesting. That intervocalic s was written 
with the sign s while otherwise ordinary s is retained, can be seen in 
such names as s'arasena, budhasena by the side of s'arsena, butsena (for 
bvdhsena, though this, of course, is probably due to convenience in 
writing). Dr. Thomas in his paper on “ Names of Places and Persons 
in Ancient Khotan ” has suggested that the shorter forms were the 
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original names, and the longer forms are attempts to Indianize them. 
“ Buddhaghosa,” he says, “ is unimpeachable as a Buddhist name ; 
but its popularity may have been due partly to the unmistakably 
native Bugosa, the Anglus becoming an Angelus.” There is no evidence, 
however, as far as I am aware, that Buddhaghosa has any connection 
whatsoever with Bugosa for they may very well be quite independent 
of each other. It is more probable, in my opinion, that the Angelus 
became the Anglus, as it were, and that the original forms of the names 
were budhasena and s'arasena — the latter has a very good Indian 
appearance as a name, even though it may not give very good sense 
as a compound — while butsetia and s'arsena are merely popular 
abbreviated forms or what in German are called Kosenamen. If the 
shorter forms, as Dr. Thomas suggests, were the original forms, remem- 
bering the connection between intervocalic s, j, or jh (cf . dhivajha in 
this inscription), so common in KharosthI inscriptions, I do not see 
how one can explain forms like bujhmoyiha and namarajhma, beside 
which we also find btimnoyika and namarasma. But the key to the 
mystery is given at once when we find bujhimoyiha, although one 
would expect to find the full g form in No. 611 busimoyika, and not 
as we do find busimoyika. As has been said above, however, the scribes 
are not consistent and that the tendency was to make the s a sonant is 
supported by the form bujhimoyika. Just as bujhimoyika, busimoyika, 
have lost a vowel, to become bujhmoyika, busmoyika, so s'arsena, 
butsena, by a similar loss of a syllable must be derived from s'arasena, 
budhasena, while for namarajhma we must likewise assume an original 
form namarajhima, though it does not occur in the existing documents. 
A similar loss of a syllable in such pairs of names is very common, as, for 
example, ram.sohka,tsugesla,bhugely' a (note the^'), apdra, and budhas'ra 
by the side of ramasoiika, tsugesila, bhugelug'a, apadra, and budhas'ira. 
One name shows two reduced forms, and is otherwise interesting, 
as showing the interchange between ph' and p namely liraph'ara 
(No. 582), which appears as dirpara (584) and dirpira (637). The 
Ip' which we find at the beginning of so many names in these 
documents, such as Ip'ipeya (cf. lipe) Ip'ipahg'a, Ip'ipita (cf. Ip'ipta) 
Ip'imsu (cf. the feminine name Ip'imisoae), probably originates in the 
same way. Some vowel, perhaps an a or i has probably fallen out 
between the I and p . In one proper name, jhag'amoya, jhag'imoya 
side by side with sag'amo, sag'amoya, we find unexpectedly the sonant 
form initially. It is possible that this and a very few more instances, 
e.g. jhenig a, if it means “ soldier ”, and is connected with Skt. sena 
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are due to mistakes on tke part of the scribes, but it is more likely, 
especially in the case of the proper names, that the initial sound was 
pronounced with voice just as we find, for instance, in the name 
written by Liiders ysamotika, where the ys definitely represents a 
sonant sibilant. 

dhivajha : for the usual divase with omission of the usual case 
termination. The jh, like the s, in mase, shows the tendency to 
sonantize intervocalic s and like it, too, is confined in this inscription 
to the date formula. The initial dh, instead of d, may indicate 
the same tendency that has been noticed already for intervocalic 
surds to become sonant spirants, wrongly used here initially, or it 
may simply be carelessness on the part of the scribe. Aspiration seems 
to be in a very chaotic condition in these inscriptions, and practically 
every single stop is found where we would expect the corresponding 
aspirate or vice versa. Thus samghalidag'a < -v/kal-, bhich'usamga = 
bhiksusamgha, paribhuchamnae < -v/bhuj, daridavo = causative of 
\/dhr, and in this inscription dhadu = dandam and dhinadi < •\/da. 

if a : corresponds to the is' a (cf. koj'alya — kos'alya), which we find 
elsewhere in the Niya documents and in many Kharosthi inscriptions 
from India. 

ch'unami : elsewhere this word shows the superscript line over the 
first letter but this omission cannot be regarded as accidental for it 
is omitted three times also in the word sach'i. Perhaps the use of the 
superscript line denoting a compound aksara, in this case ks, had not 
yet been developed. There are two other instances of ch' in this word 
sach'i in these inscriptions, namely in Nos. 186 and 358, but as all the 
other instances show ch' , these two are doubtless merely slips in the 
writing, ch'unami itself is probably as Konow has suggested, “ the 
same word which occurs as kshdna in certain Saka documents from the 
Khotan country, and as kshum in Tocharian documents from Kuci, 
where it means ‘ rule ’, ‘ term ’ ”. That the kingdom of Kuci or Kucha 
was known to the writers of the Niya documents can be seen in the 
frequent references to kuci rajammi in Nos. 621, 629, 632. 

khotana niaharaya : This tablet (661) is the only place in the Niya 
documents where we find mentioned the name of “ the great king of 
Khotan.” In No. 214 one of the subordinate “ kings ”, or, as we should 
perhaps say, “ rulers of a district ”, informs his officers that he is 
sending a horse as a present to the great king of Khotan, but no name 
is given. The name of this king in No. 661 seems to be Hinajha 
Avijitasimha, who does not seem to be elsewhere known, for though in 
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Ms list in Ancient Khotan, pp. 582-3, Dr. Thomas mentions three 
kings of Khotan, called Vijayasimha, which can, of course, have much 
the same meaning as Avijitasimha, he gives none who has this actual 
name. The name Hinajha is probably a native Central Asian word 
for the nearest Sanskrit form, hinaja (low born), could obviously 
not be applied to a rajadhiraja. The first part, however, recalls 
KhotanI Mna (army), which is connected with Iranian Juiefm and so 
Skt. send. If the second part could then be connected with 'y/ji, 
giving the meaning “ conqueror of armies ” or with aja, so as to mean 
“ leader of armies ”, the name might then be a title having much 
the same meaning as Avijitasimha. 

ta kali — tat-kale. It is characteristic of this inscription that there 
is a marked tendency towards confusion in the use of a, i, e, the last 
being sometimes retained as in samvatsare, mase, pacema, though we 
more commonly find pacima in the other documents, sometimes 
replaced by i as twice in kali, sag'aj'i, niravas'iso, but most frequently 
represented by a modified by a single dot above the sign. TMs modified 
a derived in some instances from e seems to represent an e sound 
tending towards an a sound rather than i. It may be represented 
perhaps by a just as in German. This sign is found in mamis'd, 
nag'arag'd, madrddi, nmlydna, masd, tana, and so on. 

nag'arag'a : The g' doubtless signifies a guttural sonant spirant 
sound, just as the j' in sag'aj'i (= sakase) represents a palatal 
spirant. 

khvarnarse : The same suffix -arsa is seen in other proper names 
such as samarsa, koltarsa, mamtarsa, cadiyaarsa, and so on. How far 
this type of name is connected with the type which we have seen to 
end in -sena is not yet clear. In his paper on the “ Names of Persons 
and Places in Ancient Khotan ”, Dr. Thomas has suggested that very 
few of these names are really Sanskrit compounds, and that the 
majority have been made from place-names by the addition of suffixes, 
such as sa, na, and such like, meaning “ belonging to ” or “ coming 
from ”. Thus from Bhima (Phye-ma) he thinks is formed first Bhimasa 
and then Bhimasena, but we must wait until we know more definitely 
what Bhima and others such as Cikra, Y ipiga, and so on really mean. 

ukih tanuvag’ah : There can be no doubt now that via means 
“ camel ”, representing Skt. u.stra. 

tanuvag ah is the same word as we find in the Taxila Silver Scroll 
as tanuvae and tanuvakanimi in the Kurram Casket. A comparison 
of the passages in which it occurs in the documents establishes its 
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meaning to be “ own ”, “ belonging to ” or, as it sometimes seems to be 
used as a noun, “ property Konow says, it is evidently the same 
word, which became the common genitive suffix in Gujarati and 
Marwarl, and is doubtless ultimately derived from some Prakrit 
form of Skt. dtman, e.g. attano (Pischel, p. 281) (but Professor Turner 
informs me that this suffix is -no, whereas Skt. -n- always becomes 
n in these languages. It would seem better then to derive tanuvag’a 
from Skt. tanu-). The camel in the case was first the “ property ” of 
the citizen Khvarnarsa, who sold it to be the “ property ” of Vag'iti 
Vadhag'a. 

madradi : Corresponding to the usual matreti, mamtreti, and 
with the same meaning as the very common matra or mamtra deti. 
The corresponding Sanskrit form is manlrayate, and as is usual in 
Prakrit, the middle termination is replaced by the active and the 
denominative suSix by e. In this peculiar dialect of Endere the 
regular Niya e is here replaced by the modified d, while in the similar 
forms cndiyadi, vidiyadi (unless they are passives), the same 
original soimd appears as i just as original e appears as i in kali, 
sag'aj'i, niravas'iso, dhinadi. 

so Utah : If aph'ihanu is a proper name and subject of the verb 
haradi, as would seem to be confirmed by the order of the words, 
then we have a clear nominative form so Utah as the object of a verb. 
As a rule, in the Niya documents the bare stem is used both for the 
nominative and the accusative cases, but this is the only example I 
know of a nominative in place of an accusative. A single example of 
this kind is probably to be ascribed to carelessness. 

The declension of nouns in the dialect of these inscriptions reminds 
one strongly of Prakrit and Pali. The case system is very much 
broken down, and there is a great deal of confusion in the use of the 
cases. In the more formal documents the cases are kept fairly distinct, 
but in the ordinary language of every-day business the most frequently 
used case is that which is in form a genitive singular, but which may 
also be used indifferently as a dative or an instrumental. Thus, 
beside the genitive maharayam we find maya tnaharayasa, where it 
clearly has the force of an instrumental and mayi nmharayasa, where 
it must be a dative. Indeed, the dialect is fast approaching the stage 
where the noun shows only two forms, one which serves for nominative 
and accusative, and is usually the bare stem, and the other which serves 
for genitive, dative, and instrumental, and is in form the old genitive. 
The locative remains, but is chiefly used for purposes of dating, and 
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there are occasional examples of the ablative, which has however been 
usually replaced by a suffix -de, e.g. ninade = “ from Niya 

Apart from the peculiar use of the dative, as, for instance, in 
No. 437, muli s'esa vithidae hmti, meaning “ part of the price is kept 
back ” or is to be kept back ”, a dativ'e which recalls the final dative 
of Latin, the most striking instance of the transference of case value 
is that whereby the instrumental case can take the place of the 
nominative as the subject of the sentence, a use which is found in 
Avestan, and, I believe, in modern Nepali and some other Modern Indo- 
Aryan languages. Thus in No. 283 we find aham maharayena . . . hodemi 
and in No. 622 mahamynpidm kola putnnyahalena lihati, as compared 
with No. 635, laht pnmnahcda mahi maharayam vinavita. The explanation 
may be as follows. The commonest part of the verb in actual use is 
the past participle passive. In transitive verbs the past participle 
is construed with the instrumental of the agent, but in a neuter verb 
such as -\/gam, the pa.st participle is used actively, and ahu gala 
means I have gone ”. Transitive verbs were then modelled on this 
use, and gid'a from meaning ” has been received ” came to mean 
“ has received ”. From ayala is formed a first person singular indicative 
agatemi, and modelled on the same pattern we find gid'emi (I have 
received), and the instrumental which had properly accompanied 
gid'a was still retained with gid'emi, having changed from the case of 
the agent to that of the subject. This process was further helped by 
the fact that in groups of words forming one syntactical whole only 
the final member was inflected. Thus, in No. 575 we find Ip'ihida 
maya raja divira s'rametmua dhamapriyena, where the proper name 
is in the instrumental ca.se. while divira and s' raniamna remain un- 
inflected. It may be, too, that the so-called genitive which can, so 
far as meaning is concerned, replace both dative and instrumental, 
sometimes acts the part of the nominative. Thus, in this inscription 
from Enderc, No. 661. after the camel has been .sold to Yaghti Vadhag’a, 
we read that ^ ag iti ^ adhag'a has paid the full price in masa and 
Khvarnarse has accepted it ”. If dhitu. then, stands for datta, and is 
used actively, so also yra/iida — grhlla (usually in the Niya documents 
gid a, and so either a definite Sanskritism or a further proof of the 
antiquity of the original document), mav be used actively, in which 
case Khvaniasyn would be a genitive-instrumental used nominatively. 

dhahi aglnta drij n I AS 0 : I am unable to deal with these four 
words the la.st of which is written much larger than the remainder of 
the inscription, and is enclosed within a ring. 
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dhahi may represent what usually appears as taJia (= taiha), 
even although tatha does occur above. The dh instead of < is no more 
uncommon then the t instead of dh in myatiraya, while the final i 
instead of a is parallel to the i in aji uvadayi. ayhita may be the same 
as the usual form ay' eta, which seems to be some kind of official title, 
while so far as form goes drij'u may be the same as Skt. trimsat. It 
is possible that ayhita may be connected with Skt. aryha “price” 
and so = “ paid ”. 

idani is Skt. iddnim, while masd is doubtless Skt. mdsa, and 
suliy'a is perhaps as Dr. Thomas has suggested, “ a native of Kashgar,” 
from Tibetan S'u-liy. asti, observe, retains its original st, whereas 
elsewhere in these inscriptions we find ata, atha, but the a has changed 
to i. 

say'aj'i is, of course, the Skt. sakdse, literally “ in the presence of ”, 
used post-positively in these inscriptions to signify the recipient. The 
commonest word used with the same meaning and in the same way 
in the documents from Niya is vamti, which represents the Skt. 
upante, e.g. No. 3, taya striae vamti. 

s'udhi uvay'adu = “ a quittance of the debt was reached ” just 
as we find in Sanskrit s'uddhim \/i, and so on. 

aji uvadayi : Show the same i for a that is so common in this 
inscription. The usual Niya form is aja uvadae or aju uvadae, ajuvadae, 
ajuvadaya, and a blend of the last two ajuvadaye. It corresponds to 
the Sanskrit adya upaddya, where updddya is used in the same sense 
as arabhya, that is “ beginning from to-day ”, “ from this day 
henceforth.” Cf. idovadae, ito uvadae, idovadaya “ from that time 
forward ”. 

yatha y'ama y'araniyah : It is strange to find immediately after 
this phrase the same word y'araniyah appearing as karaniyah. The 
explanation may be that yatha y'ama, corresponding to the Skt. 
yathdkdma{m), is a compound word, and so the intervocalic medial 
k changes to the sonant spirant y'. In the next phrase, which seems to 
correspond to Skt. sarva krtya karaniyah, and may be rendered “ to 
be used for all purposes ”, the words are evidently looked upon as 
separate units. 

pacema : As has been noted above, we have here e instead of the 
usual i, but we have also c without the usual superscript line, just as 
we saw in ch'unami. This superscript line denotes a compound letter, 
as in viya (= vighna), nich'atra (= naksatra), krisay'a (= krsnaka), 
dhafm (= dharma), and so c represents s'c, as in paca (= pas'cat). 
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nice (= nis'caya), Icaci {= kas'cit), and naci in No. 675, which seems 
to represent na leas' cit. The omission of the superscript line in paxema, 
together with the same omission in ch'unami, and three times in sacHi 
may be further proof of the very early date of the original document. 

kidd = Skt. krte “ on account of ”, “ in respect of.” The 
modified d represents Skt. e, as has been already noted, but more 
striking is the d instead of d', as is most common in this word in the 
Niya documents. Thus we frequently find katavo, kad'avo (= kartavya) 
and kita, kid'a, kid'ae, Jcid'ag'a, kid'ati, all representing some form of 
Skt. krta. The development seems to have been first from krt- 
to hat- and then to had'-, where d' represents a lingual spirant. So 
we find Skt. arhita > gila > gid'a, Skt. prdbhrta > prahud'a, Skt. 
ghati > gad'i, Skt. marhata > mahad'a, Skt. kukkuta > kukud'a, 
Skt. vadMvi > vad'avi, Pkt. padhama > pad'ama, and from the present 
stem icch- of the verb \/ is we find a past participle pad'ichita corre- 
sponding to Skt. prallsta. Perhaps the retention of the d instead of 
the usual d', which does not occur in the inscription, is further evidence 
that the document is an early one. 

cudiyadi : This and the following words are part of the general 
formula clinching a sale of property, which appears in many of the 
documents relating to such transactions. As a typical example may 
be taken part of inscription No. 437, Cov.-tablet, 1. 2 : “ ajuvadaye 
taya kud'iyae prace masdhig'eyasa esvarya siyati yatha kama 
karamni siyati sarva karaninena prabhaveyati yo ca koci pacima 
kalarnmi taya kud'iyae kridena camkura kapg'eya ni bhratare bhratu 
putro va praputro va natiyo arnna kilmeci v'asu ag'etana sa ca bitivara 
marntra nikhaleyaniti amnatha icheyarnti taha rayadvarammi muho 
codamna apramamna ca bhaveyati tarnda praptarn ca deyamti . . 
which may be tentatively translated : “ And from this time hence- 
forth Masdhigeya is to have full authority in regard to this woman 
to do with her whatsoever he pleases and to be master of her in every 
way. And with regard to this woman whosoever at any later time 
whether the brothers of Camkura of Kapg'eya or a brother’s son or 
grandson or other kinsman belonging to Kilme shall on a second 
occasion seek to cancel this decision of the V'asu Ag'etas or shall desire 
to alter it, then at the royal court any oral demurrer shall be without 
effect and they shall pay the fine incurred ...” 

The only part included in No. 661 and omitted in the otherwise 
comprehensive formula from No. 437 are the words vtvadu vihaviyadi, 
which clearly represent Skt. vivada utthapyate “a dispute is stirrred up ”, 
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cudiyadi and vidiyadi with, the change of e to i, which is so characteristic 
of this document represent Skt. codayate and vedayate, while dhadu 
is Skt. dandam with dh for d, as in dhivajha, and also in dhinadi, 
if it is the same as the more usual Niya form denati < \/da. Professor 
Turner, to whose kindness I owe several valuable corrections and 
suggestions, thinks that dhinadi does not represent the usual denati, but 
is a denominative verb formed from the past partic. dinna- (with i from 
*dita- in Hi. deyd < *d9t6- : or possibly from gin- “take” < grhn- 
since the verbs “take” and “give” mutually affect each other 
everywhere in Indo-Aryan). 

The remainder of the inscription is clear, rajadhamu represents 
rdjyadharma{m), with Skt. dharma changed over to the neuter class ; 
dhavalag'u bahudhivd is the scribe’s name, where the final d may recall 
the common e or i termination of proper names as Khvarnarse or 
Vag'iti ; likhidu retaining the original kh, as might be expected in an 
early document, instead of the more usual h and representing Skt. 
likhitam ; ajimnayi twice shows i where in the second syllable we 
regularly find e and in the last usually a, sometimes e, and represents 
Skt. adhyesanaya = “ for the instruction of ” ; while puradu repre- 
sents Skt. puratah, with the final -ah replaced by -a in, and so appearing 
as -u and meaning “ in the presence of ” followed by the initials of 
the witnesses (sach'i = saksin), Spaniyaka, S'as'ivaka, and Nani 
Vadhaga, all showing in their final the modified d sound. 
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Deux Noms Indiens du Dieu Soleil 

Par Jean Przyluski 
I. Aja ekapad 

T^ES textes vediques ne nous renseignent guere sur la nature du 
“ Bouc monopede ” {Aja ekapad). Dans la plus ancienne 
litterature, il est generalement en relation avec le “ Serpent du fond ” 
{Ahi budhnya) et cette association s’afiirme jusque dans le rituel 
domestiqued Atharva-veda, xii, 1, 7, nous apprend que Rohita, le 
“ Rouge ”, apres avoir ordonne I’univers et etabli la voute celeste 
(ndka), erigea un support pour etayer le ciel. Au vers precedent, cet 
etai gigantesque est appele Aja ekapad.^ V. Henry, suivi par 
Bloomfield, admettait que cet animal mythique etait une entite solaire 
(Les Hymnes Rdhitas, p. 25 ; SBE., xlii, p. 664). H. Oldenberg 
n’en voulut rien croire (Religion du Veda, trad. Henry, p. 60, n. 2). 
A. Hillebrandt reste indecis (Ved. Myth., iii, p. 340). Macdonell, 
approuve par Keith, identifie le “ Bouc monopMe ” avec I’eclair 
(Ved. Myth., p. 74; Rel. and Phil, of the Veda and Upanishads, 
p. 137). 

L’opinion de V. Henry touchant la natme solaire de ce monstre 
est conforme a la tradition indienne (Durga, sur Nir., xii, 29) et 
s’accorde avec un passage du Taittiriya-brahnwna, iii, 1, 2, 8, suivant 
lequel Aja ekapad nait a Test. 

Suivant I’epopee, le Soleil est forme de deux parties : Tune 
lumineuse qui nous eclaire, et I’autre obscure qu’on appelle son “ pied ” 
(pdda). Au moyen de ce “ pied ”, il pompe I’eau pendant huit mois 
et la fait ensuite retomber en pluie pendant quatre mois (Mhbhdr., 
viii, 79, 78, et xii, 363, 5 et suiv. ; cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 
p. 85). 

Ce dernier mythe a pu etre suggere aux populations de I’Asie 
des moussons par le spectacle des trombes. Pour expliquer ce 
phenomene, ainsi que les averses continues de la saison pluvieuse, 
on disait que les eaux d’en bas etaient aspirees vers le ciel, par 
I’animal solaire, pendant les mois de la saison seche, et cette croyance 


’ A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, p. 137. 
* Le meme vers reparait dans TB. avec de legeres variantes ; cf. AJP., xii. 
443, et Atharva-veda-samhita, trad. Whitney et Lanman, p. 711. 
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trouvait d’ailleurs confirmation dans un fait periodiquement observe : 
c’est dans le temps on le soleil brille avec le plus d’eclat que reservoirs, 
etangs, cours d’eau decroissent et tarissent comme si I’astre pompait 
I’element humide. 

Que le bouc, animal chaleureux, et ses congeneres (gazelle, cerf, 
antilope) ^ aient ete de bonne heure identifies avec le Soleil, c’est ce 
que V. Henry n’avait pas manque d’observer (cf. “ Physique 
vedique ”, JA., 1905, ii, p. 404). J’ai, d’autre part, amorce I’etude 
d’une serie de recits indiens ou un animal couleur d’or (oiseau ou cerf 
volant), qui n’est autre que le Soleil, prend chaque jour son essor 
pour atteindre la cime d’un grand arbre. C’est ainsi que, dans un 
conte tire du Vinaya des MahasdmgJiika, un chasseur voit le roi des 
cerfs qui vient a travers I’espace se poser sur un nyagrodha. “ Son 
corps repandait une clarte qui illuminait les gorges de la montagne.” * 

On avait done, d’une part, le mythe du Soleil qui aspire les eaux 
et, d’autre part, celui de I’animal solaire place a la cime de I’arbre 
qui s’eleve au centre du monde. Le monstre vedique Aja ekapdd 
parait du a la superposition de ces deux images. Pdda signifiant 
“ pied ” et " support ” convenait bien pour designer le perchoir de 
I’animal solaire et le pedoncule par ou le soleil aspire les eaux terrestres. 
D autres circonstances ont du contribuer au choix du mot paaf(a). 
L’arbre est appele en Sanskrit -padapa “ qui boit par le pied ” parce 
que ce vegetal absorbe I’eau de la terre et la fait monter dans son 
tronc. C est precisement en petit la fonction de I’arbre cosmique, 
support ou pied du Soleil. 

En somme, diverses representations reelles ou mythiques 
s accordaient a suggerer 1 image monstrueuse d’Aja ekapdd : trombe, 
decrue pendant la saison seche, bouc solane, arbre cosmique. Sans 
le temoignage des contes et de I’epopee, on n’arriverait pas a 
comprendre que le soleil eclatant a un long support obscur parce que 
1 animal solaire est perche sur 1 arbre du monde. Les textes vediques 
ne suffisent pas a distinguer lea elements de cette combinaison ; ils 
permettent du moins d'afiiriner qu’elle est ancienne.^ 


» Sur 1 identite du bouc et de la gazelle dans les representations indiennes, 
cf. "Les Salva ”, JA.. 1929, i, p. 319, 

* ' Les Salva.” ibid., p. 338. 

= Dans le mythe chinois de la trombe, I'eau est aspiree par le dragon et I’on vient 
de voir que, dans la littcrature vedique, Aja ekapad est en relation avec le " Serpent 
du fond”. Je crois que .-iht budhnya est 1 equivalent, le double marin de I’animal 
solaire, mais I’examen de cette question ne pent trouver place ici. 
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II. Pajjunna 

Parjanya est le dieu vedique de la pluie. On I’a depuis longtemps 
rattache an dieu lithuanien Perkunas et meme a la deesse scandinave 
Fyorgynn (Hirt, Indog. Forschungen, i, 481 ; Oldenberg, Religion du 
Veda, trad. Henry, 190, note ; von Schroder, Arische Religion, ii, 
602 et suiv.). 

Recemment, M. Meillet rappelait “ que le nom slave de la ‘ foudre ’, 
qui est celui du grand dieu Perunu, est inseparable de lit. perkunas, 
V. pruss. percunis, qui est aussi le nom de la ‘ foudre ’ et a un emploi 
religieux, et du dieu vedique Parjanyah qui personnifie la ‘ pluie 
d’orage ’ ” (Revue des etudes slaves, vi, 171). 

En pali, Parjanya est remplace par Pajjunna ou W. Geiger a 
tente d’erpliquer I’m de la seconde syllabe par une “ modification 
qualitative (reduction) de la voyelle ” due au fait que I’accent est 
reporte sur la premiere syllabe (Gram, des Pali, § 23). Cette explication 
est sans valeur. Le nom pali Pajjunna ne recouvre pas skr. Parjanya, 
mais correspond phonetiquement a Pradyumna. 

Comment Parjanya s’est-il identifie avec Pradyumna dans la 
mythologie bouddhique ? On vient de voir que le SoleU est le 
distributeur des eaux qu’il pompe pendant la saison seche et r6pand 
en pluie pendant la mousson pluvieuse. Pradyumna/Pajjunna, derive 
de la racine dyu, est un nom qui lui convient bien. Grace a I’analogie 
entre Parjanya et Pajjunna, la forme moyenne-indienne de Pradyumna 
a pu remplacer le nom vedique Parjanya et le dieu Soleil s’est confondu 
avec I’ancien dieu de la pluie. 

Dans le tres ancien Mahdsaniaya-suttanta (Digha, ii, p. 260*®), 
Pajjunna est encore un dieu qui tonne et fait pleuvoir : 

Thanayarn aga Pajjunno yo disd abkivassati. 

De meme, dans la 1“® stance du Jataka n°. 75, il fait retentir 
le tonnerre. Dans VApadana tardif (ii, 468, st. 4), il est toujours le 
dieu de la pluie : 

Pajjunno pi va bhutdni dhammameghena vassati. 

En suivant la transformation du nom de ce dieu, on ne pent 
manquer de discerner, dans les speculations qui le concernent, I’origine 
d’un courant d’idees qui conflue de bonne heure dans le krishnaisme. 
A ime epoque qui ne doit pas etre tres posterieure au ii® siecle avant 
le Christ, on distinguait quatre manifestations (vyuha) de I’fitre 
supreme : Vasudeva, Sarnkarsana, Pradyumna et Aniruddha (cf. 
Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, La Vallee Poussin, UInde au temps des 
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Maiiryas, pp. 189-90). Cette theologie a probablement synthetise 
des cultes anterieurs parmi lesquels celui de Pradjrunna/Pajjuiuia. 
Pradyumna y est identifie avec Sanatkiimara, “ I’Eternel Adolescent ”, 
symbole du Soleil qui renait periodiquement. 

En somme, le mythe du Soleil, agent et regulateur des pluies, 
mteresse les principales religions de I’lnde. Profondement enclave 
dans les croyances populaires, il affleure successivement dans les 
hymnes vediques, dans le bouddhisme et dans I’epopee. 



Professor Cowell and his Pupils 

By C. M. Ridding 

TT is now more than a hundred years since the birth, in 1826, of 
Edward Byles Cowell, the guru of perhaps the greater number 
of English Sanskrit scholars. His story is well known. The son of 
an Ipswich merchant, he was called at 16, by his father’s death, to 
leave school and carry on his father’s business. His heart was set on 
learning. He was already widely read in classics, Statius, Lucian, and 
Greek romances being added to his school reading, and he was destined, 
while yet in his ’teens, to publish articles on Rabelais, Longus, and 
the Persian poets. 

In 1841, at the age of 15, he had been introduced to Sir W. Jones’ 
works, and in the early morning (called, it was said, by the milkman 
pulling a string attached to his foot) he had studied in them the 
Asiaticae Poeseos Commentarii (on Persian and Arabic poetry) and 
the Persian grammar, working by himself at the extracts from Hafiz 
and the Shahnamah. Soon, however, help came to him from an old 
Bombay officer. Major Hockley, whom Professor Cowell cited in 1898, 
when receiving the gold medal of the Royal Asiatic Society, as a proof 
of the power which “ enthusiasm and sympathy can always exercise 
on others, wherever we may be placed ”. 

This work bore fruit in translations of Hafiz published in the 
Asiatic Journal, beginning in January, 1842 (before his sixteenth 
birthday). He had also, in 1841, read Jones’ translation of Sakuntala, 
and bought with his pocket money Wilson’s Sanskrit Grammar, but 
found it too difficult, and laid it aside to be “ an incitement and a 
hope ”. 

It might seem his hope was crushed ; but he went often to Mark 
Lane on his business, and he went to see Professor Wilson at the 
India Office. He was not, however, a regular pupil of Wilson’s till 
his Oxford days, when his first lesson from Wilson preceded their 
both going to hear Max Muller’s first lecture on philology. Meanwhile, 
his Sanskrit grammar had come out again, and his first Sanskrit pupil 
was soon to follow. 

Edward Fitzgerald, who between 1842 and 1845, had become a 
friend, exchanging translations of Lucretius and other classical 
authors, thought the combination of the counting house by day 
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and Sanskrit by night an excellent one. But Professor Cowell was to 
have a better guide. In 184.3 he met Miss Charlesworth, whose 
gracious nature and great gifts of mind and soul left a tender memory 
in all who knew her. In spite of her greater age which made her 
hesitate, they married in 1847, and began an ideal life. Till her death 
in 1899 she was his perfect companion, upholder, and inspirer. During 
their engagement he shared with her the delights of his first studies 
in Sanskrit. The alphabet and declensions and verbs were doled out 
in each letter in due course, till the Rdmdyaw was reached. “ We 
have all our lives to learn Sanskrit, let us therefore ground ourselves 
well.” “ Let us fancy ourselves two Hindoos of the olden days under 
the banyan tree, or palms, before Alexander invaded India.” “ The 
Rdmayana and Kalidasa ought not to be read by everybody — only 
by those who, like us, hope to spend life in a quiet, silent, unknown 
study, and live over again the silent years of the once so busy and 
loud past.” Hebrew, too, they learnt together, and read tdl near the 
end of 3Irs. Cowell’s life. 

By 1847 Professor Cowell’s next brother was fitted to take the 
business, and Mrs. Cowell saw her husband’s great gifts and “ the 
unknown power the discipline [of a University] may elicit ” ; and, in 
spite of opposition (especially FitzGerald’s !) she carried him to 
Oxford to win his First Class, to work with Professor Wilson, and to 
take his place among his peers. His Sanskrit work bore fruit in the 
translation of the Vihramorvasi in 1851, and in the edition and transla- 
tion of Vararuci’s Prakrta-praMsa in 1854. He then felt that India 
itself was necessary for his further progress, and in 1856 he was 
appointed Professor of History and Political Economy in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and later became President of the Sanskrit College. 

I have dwelt long on the details of his preparation, for it shows the 
making of his character in its strength and quiet enthusiasm ; never 
changing, but always unfolding ; and it is this character which in 
different ways and degrees he impressed on all his pupils. 

The remaining outer facts— his return to England owing to ill- 
health in 1863, and his coming to Cambridge as Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philologj’ in 1867, are only the outer facts of a life 
passed among us in unweariefl self-spending, and in setting high the 
lamp of "oodness and of knowledge. 

To return now to his pupils. His first Sanskrit pupil has taken 
her place. At Oxford he did some coaching formally after his 
degree ; but he had also two distinguished, but informal, pupils ; 
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first, the one always associated with his name, Edward FitzGerald, 
who, leaving the classics of earlier days, began to read Spanish and 
Persian under his guidance, and looked on him through life as his 
master in all the work that brought him fame. The second was 
Alfred Tennyson, who was stirred to begin Persian with him, hut 
quickly fell back, though he was always a friend. 

His Indian pupils loved him for his serenity, his kindness, his 
gracious respect for their old pandits ; his power of entering into 
their thoughts ; his delight in their philosophy, their poetry, their 
literature ; and his realization of their past. He gave freely of his 
time and money ; and though not well-off, gave scholarships and 
published books at his own expense. “ This is not the time to save ; 
we must manifest our interest.” He helped many privately, and 
especially those who from the sight of him wanted to learn about 
Christianity, and whom in his unofficial moments of leisure he was 
allowed to teach. Many called him “ Father ” and Mrs. Cowell 
“ Mother ”. Though I speak of pupils, I must be allowed to mention 
his special friend and guide in Sanskrit, Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, 
as well as Premchand Tarkavagisa and Jayanarayana Tarkapanca- 
nana, whose portraits he kept in his room. I excuse myself that it 
would have been impossible for anyone to teach him without learning 
from him. Among names of his pupils taken at random are Bhagavan 
C. Chatterji (a life-long correspondent). Guru Das Banerji (Judge of 
the High Court of Calcutta), Pandit S. N. Sastri, who tells a charming 
story of his college days, and had in Cambridge in 1888 “ that blessed 
half-hour in the company of a saint I shall ever remember ”. Babu 
Nilmani Mukerji, Principal of the Sanskrit College in 1895, whose 
career was determined by Cowell’s telling him he would never make 
a good pleader ; and many others — did space allow — ^whose memory 
is still honoured, I hope, in their own country ; and who, in their 
different spheres, formed part of a band making for righteousness. 
Professor Cowell’s appointment as Sanskrit Professor at Cambridge 
in 1867 was the fulfilment of his dream of being a Sanskrit Professor 
in an English university, and he rejoiced at being at Cambridge, like 
his master. Professor Wilson, at Oxford, the first holder of the Chair. 
Throughout life many of his dreams came true, not from direct effort, 
but from always doing his very best, and leaving the issues. 

At Cambridge he won the hearts and enriched the minds of genera- 
tions of students till his death in 1903. His Professorship, which was 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, brought him at first many 
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of the older classical scholars for the latter subject. Dr. Peile, of 
Christ’s, whose genial simplicity and kindness are still remembered, 
and Dr. Fennell, the editor of Pindar, were his pupils ; and he 
had a succession of men who learned enough for their present 
needs, greater or less, and then passed on to their own work. Among 
these were Dr. F. T. Jenkinson, the late University Librarian, who 
left a gracious memory ; Professor T. P. Postgate, whose eager 
brilliant mind and varying moods recalled to his pupils Professor 
Paul of Villette ; Mr. Darbishire, greatly loved by his friends ; Dr. 
Strong, whose driving power turned in another direction ; Professor 
Strachan and Sir Martin Conway, who need no praise. Philology 
led also to Zend, which attracted Professor Cowell increasingly in his 
later years. In it his chief pupil was Professor James Hope Moulton, 
and another distinguished one was Professor Chadwick, whose 
experience of the three Sanskrit Professors of Cambridge enables him 
to say that “ kindness is the .special quality of Sanskrit Professors ”. 

His old love of Persian was revived in contact with scholars like 
Professor Browne,. Sir Thomas Arnold, and Professor Nicholson, 
though Persian was not an official duty ; Mr. Charles Moule, speaking 
of Italian and Spanish, said ; “ I was not his pupil, yet always his 
pupil.” 

In his new capacity his first Sanskrit pupil at Cambridge and for 
some time his only one. Sir Frederick Pollock, became twenty-five years 
later his pupil in Persian, and his last letter on Persian reached Professor 
Cowell on his death-bed. Dearest to him of all his pupils was Mr. R. A. 
Neil, of Pembroke, like-minded in quiet strength, keen enthusiasm, 
and unfailing kindness, and a fine scholar. He later took the elementary 
Sanskrit work for Professor Cowell. They were co-editors of the 
Divyavaddna, and formed with Lord Chalmers, Mr. Francis, and 
Dr. Rou.se, the Guild of Translators, who, with Professor Cowell 
as their editor, rendered the Jdtaka into English ; the Cambridge 
resident members meeting regularly to go through the translation. 
The work needs no commendation from me, but Professor Cowell took 
special pleasure in the spirit with which Mr. Francis translated his 
Pali verses, showing a gift unsuspected before, unless by his friends 
at Caius, where he was a loved senior fellow. Dr. Rouse’s Pali work 
on the Jrltaha developed into Sanskrit work in the translation of the 
Siksdmmuccaya, and it is to be hoped that his newly gained leisure 
will be given to the East. The versatile gifts of Sir E. Denison Ross, 
would have created sympathy on many sides between him and Professor 
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Cowell, but his special contact with him was in Persian. We must 
always regret that Dr. Peter Giles turned from philology and Sanskrit 
to the care of a college. Professor E. V. Arnold, of Bangor, worked 
at the dryest parts of metrical statistics, and hid under a quiet 
and precise manner a keen enthusiasm. Dr. L. D. Barnett also 
read in the ’nineties at some of the same lectures as myself, and has 
since combined the austere but invaluable work of the bibliographer 
with editions and translations that throw light on the history, the 
literature, and the thought of India. Professor Cowell was greatly 
pleased at the coming of a few foreign students. He only wished it 
had been in the time of his full vigour, for he considered it a work 
specially worth doing. Chief of these was M. A. Foucher, a charming 
and sympathetic pupil, whose work on Indian art takes a high place, 
and who then joined in the reading of Kddamban. Another was 
the son of M. Barth, the great writer on comparative religion, who was 
equipping himself to study the religions of India. 

Indian students also came, perhaps many, but of them I only saw 
a few, and did not hear their names or know their careers. 

Professor Cowell had few women pupils. He and Mrs. Cowell 
were afraid of a less sheltered life than the very noble women of 
their own youth had had, and Professor Cowell had promised her to 
take no women pupils. But their large heart conquered prejudice 
when they came to know Miss Constance Maynard, late Principal of 
Westfield College, and Miss Burgess (Mrs. Arnold Wallis), and they 
welcomed from time to time Girtonians to their house. I was one of 
those happy mortals, and I wish I could tell the charming story of 
my first introduction. I did not, however, venture to ask Professor 
Cowell to teach me Sanskrit, and my elementary work was done 
with Mr. Neil. But in 1892, when I came back to do a short piece 
of work at Girton, I asked leave to go to the public lectures, and 
received a charming letter from Mrs. Cowell sa 3 dng : “ We have not 
the heart to keep you from anything.” Thenceforth I worked with 
him steadily till just before his death, coming most of the time once 
a week from London (part of the later years with Professor Bendall, 
sometimes with Professor Thomas) to receive a three hours’ lecture 
and spend delightful hours with Mrs. Cowell, in a happy friendship 
with them both for nearly nineteen years. 

I was sorry not to meet his next pupil. Miss Purdie of Newnham, 
nor to know her career. Another, Miss Lucy Peacock, of Girton, now 
Mrs. Boyce Gibson, was the first to take the Sanskrit part of the 
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Oriental Tripos. Her marriage soon afterwards led her to a different, 
but not less strenuous, mental life. A much older woman, Miss 
Arundale came to deepen what she had learned in theosophy by a 
serious study of Sanskrit philosophy ; she worked with thoroughness 
and her high character and thoughtful mind must have made their 
mark when she became head of the Theosophic College at Benares. 

I have kept the Sanskrit Professors till last. The first, in 1903, 
was Professor Cecil Bendall, an affectionate and loyal pupil, inheriting 
the gift of kindness with a special gift of setting people to work, even 
to the point of aggrieved surprise when he did not find them willing 
to follow his advice. His brain teemed with good suggestions, which 
burst forth almost simultaneously from his lips. 

The present owner of the Chair, Professor Rapson, and Professor 
F. W . Thomas, Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, are like the 
two sons of a fairy story between whom their father divides his 
property. Both have a large share of the common inheritance of what 
Professor Cowell was to his pupils. All value their kindness, their 
scholarship, their unwearying willingness to help other scholars. 
But the former has taken for his special sphere that which Professor 
Cowell in his address to the International Congress of Orientalists, 
in London, in 1892, spoke of as among the greatest achievements of 
Western Orientalists — the making a firm foundation of knowledge 
by the study of history and inscriptions ; the latter inherits those 
interests which turn more on philosophy and literature. But in making 
these distinctions we find each has also a share of the other’s special 
gifts. M e honour the par nohile fratrum who represent our guru’s 
glorious tradition, and especially we offer our homage on this 
occasion to the good work done at Cambridge. 

It remains, after speaking of Professor Cowell’s pupils, to speak 
also of bis teaching. Its two special characteristics are seen in his 
earliest letters to Mrs. Cowell (already quoted). “We have all our 
lives to learn Sanskrit, let us therefore ground ourselves well.” He 
deprecated the system of setting people to wite theses before mastering 
the elements, as this system sometimes leaves permanent gaps in the 
scholar’s armour. The second characteristic is his keen realization 
of scene, social condition, and history. “ Let us fancy ourselves two 
Hindoos of the olden days, under the banyan tree . . . before Alexander 
invaded India.” This is a perfectly definite picture which added 
knowledge enabled him to fill in and enrich. 

This firmness of foundation gave confidence to his pupils ; as their 
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interest was kindled by the vivid pictures his knowledge suggested, 
when he used hints from a word or phrase that revealed a hidden 
life, or brought treasures from the stores of proverbial wisdom or deep 
philosophy learned from the pandits. His wide knowledge of poetry 
found parallels in Spanish or Welsh or late Greek. And he could 
compare Sanskrit philosophy with Aristotle and Plato. Sometimes 
the parallels were not quite absolute, but the Eastern and Western 
thoughts thus brought together were like two friends of his own that 
he delighted to introduce to each other. He did not spend time on 
verbal criticism unless it was obviously necessary or shiningly true. 
When he saw the rightness of an emendation he delighted in it, though 
he did not go out to seek it. In the same way he did not lay stress 
on style. Beginning in childhood with writing a magazine called The 
Radical, he wrote without effort and clearly, not aiming at anything 
beyond. But if a sudden image or phrase struck him as appropriate 
and beautiful, he would repeat it several times over with delight, 
“ Yes, that’s exactly it ! ” FitzGerald imwittingly gave a wrong 
impression of him as shy and inarticulate. He shrank indeed from 
strangers who needed small talk, and would rather listen if others 
were willing to talk ; but to his pupils and all he felt would receive 
with simplicity what he had to give, he would pour forth, almost 
at first sight, a rich store of knowledge and interest ; and he both 
spoke and wrote with perfect ease and freedom from hesitation either 
in words or in matter. 

His method with older students was to do the reading and transla- 
tion himself, adding his own comments and references, and willing 
to hear and discuss any suggestions offered. His pupils took such 
notes as they wished, but he never tested their knowledge. He only 
gave them his own, and left them to absorb it and be educated by it. 
Sir F. Pollock thinks his only defect was that he did not realize the 
ignorance of a pupil ; but perhaps that mattered little for those 
stimulated by him to increase their knowledge, and perhaps also he 
realized more than some pupils would think. No trouble was too 
great to hunt up a difficult allusion, or a hard piece of commentary 
or of Panini, and his hearers would afterwards receive postcards to 
clear up a difficulty that could not be solved in class. 

In India the reverence felt for him made the discipline of the 
College easy ; but he was never wanting in quiet firmness, and the 
power to rebuke wilful carelessness. “ He was something sacred,” 
says one of his Indian pupils, and that was, though it might here be 
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differently expressed, at the bottom of the feeling all his pupils, 
however different in character, had for him. 

It is good to have had the friendship and the teaching of such a 
man ; and we are happy to have in our midst those who can still 
carry on his work in the same spirit of self-sacrifice and disinterested 
devotion.^ 


^ If by inadvertence I have left out some names with special claim to mention, 
I hope their owners will forgive me, as memory is not a safe guide. — C. M. R. 



Visvarupa 

By Kasten Ronnow 

^yriSVAEUPA TVASTEA, the son of Tvastar, is the name of a 
certain demon of whom we hear in the Rig- Veda and elsewhere. 
Indra, the demon-hunter far preferenae, fought with him and killed 
him ; but his chief adversary no doubt was originally Trita Aptya, 
an old Aryan water-god, whose deeds and fame have slowly been 
usurped by the all-overshadowing Indra.^ Reasons which cannot 
here be dwelt upon, as I have already explained them elsewhere,^ 
make it probable that Visvarupa was originally a serpent deity of 
the class which was later on generally styled nagas. We shall here try 
to find out something more definite concerning his original 
surroimdings and sphere of activity. 

It seems obvious that Visvarupa has many characteristics in 
common with other demons of the Vedas ; but he differs from them 
in vari(yj^.>w«ys. Thus he is more closely connected with the 
gods, which is expressed by his surname “ Son of Tvastar ”, a 
name met with already in the Rig-Veda. The Yajus-texts tell us that 
he was the domestic chaplain (purohita) of the gods, but this detail is 
unknown to the composers of the hymns. Brhaspati, the famous 
purohita of the gods, is also called a son of Tvastar {RV., ii, 23, 17), 
but we hear very little concerning their mutual relations ; the 
Yajus-texts, on the other hand, tell us that Tvastar flew into a mighty 
rage over the murder of Visvarupa (cf. e.g. SBr., i, 6, 3, 6). Anyhow, 
he had well deserved his fate, for in secrecy he favoured his own 
relatives, the Asuras.^ 

As for Tvastar, he is rather a suspicious member of the Vedic 
pantheon. He has been connected with Indra, he has got his proper 
share of the sacrifices ; still already in the Rig-Veda he is at times an 
open adversary of Indra. Such conditions are still more prevalent in 
the Yajur-Vedas ; and this is only natural, as they are no doubt 
based on conflicts connected with the ritual. Tvastar is clearly 
described as a possessor of Soma, and to this dignity he has an older 


* Cf. my thesis Trita Aptya, eine vedische Gottheit, i (Upsala. 1927), passim. 

‘ Cf. loc. cit., pp. 12 sq., 17 sq., 41, 75 sq. 

“ He is called asurdndtn svasriyati, TS. li, 5, 1, 1 ; KS. xii, 10. Tvastar had 
thus married a female Asnra. 
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claim than even Indra.^ Probably he belongs to another set of gods, 
viz. the Asuras, just like Varuna, with whom he shares the quality 
of being a cosmogonic deity, a creator god. We do not hear that 
Indra killed Tvastar ^ ; but he violently robbed him of his Soma 
(cf. RY., iii, 48, 4, etc.), being the stronger of the two. It is at this 
point that Tvastar procreates Indra ’s mortal enemy Vrtra. 

According to my opinion, the Devas very probably took over 
the Soma sacrifice from the Asuras. The strife between these two sets 
of deities is easily intelligible — but how can we then explain the 
relationship between Visvarupa and Tvastar ? The solution might 
possibly be found in Visvarupa ’s pwroAiinship, for, just as Agni and 
Brhaspati, the two great purohita’s of the gods, were sons of Tvastar, 
Visvarupa also came to be looked upon as such. However, in the 
Rig-Veda Visvarupa Tvastra is not a purohita, though he is once 
mentioned as an authority on sacrifice (x, 76, 3c-d ; cf. JB. 2, 153, 1). 
The Rig-Veda, always intent upon justifying the deeds of Indra, sees 
in Visvarupa chiefly the demon doomed to destruction. And the 
reason for his being killed is the usual one : like other demons he is 
the possessor of cows coveted by Indra, who appropriates them after 
having slain his foe. To admit that Visvarupa was a purohita would 
also be to admit of his being a Brahmin. Thus his murder would in 
reality be the murder of a Brahmin ; and the Yajur- Vedas which are 
less partial to Indra, actually accuse him of this gruesome crime. 

As far as I can see — and I shall give some reasons for my opinion 
presently \ isvarupa was originally a serpent deity closely coimected 
with a pre-^ edic ’ sacrifice. The nature of this connection seems to 
have been that the cult of which he was himself the centre became 
absorbed by the Asura cult ; and thus he became an authority upon 
sacrifice, a sort of purohita of the gods. However, though a son of 
Tv'astar with whom he may even previously have had some 
connection and a servant of the Vedic gods, he was still suspect 
a.s being an object of Indra’s enmity. The whole ended in a 
catastrophe , and the books of ritual not incorrectly explained his 
fate by telling that he carried on an intrigue with the Asuras, the old 
foe.s of the Deva.s. 

Various observations may present themselves concerning Visvarupa. 


. . X, t.-, «nere innra says : ahnm lud asu dharayam yad asu na devm 
rami tradadharayad r<t.yil\ iparham ynidm fidhn-iKu vnksayidsi d madhormadhu svatryan 
mmam dsiram i’. Cf. Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythologie, j, 519. 

- Cf. . iv, 18. 12, whore, however. 


ao 


cording to Sieg Vyanisa is meant. 
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As for his name, it seems far too abstract and colourless to be that 
of a real demon. Like other names, as e.g. Yrtra, Yah,, or Sus'm, 
it was probably only an appellative meaning “ possessed of all forms ” ; 
and the same was probably the case with his other name, Trisirsan 
“ the three-headed one One might easily suggest that his name was 
altered when introduced into the Vedic hymns. The heavenly 
Gandharvas : Svana, Bhraja, etc., had to take up other names as 
Vibhu, etc., in order to be allowed into the sacrificial enclosures, 
TS., 1, 2, 7, h ; FiS., 4, 27 ; SB., 3, 6, 2, 24. A similar instance seems 
to be that of the Rbhu’s (cf. RY., i, 161, 5-6). 

Under these circumstances, there can be little doubt concerning 
the origin of the name Visvarupa. It undoubtedly seems unsuitable 
for a serpent deity ; however, it excellently suited Tvastar, who is 
the creator of all (animal) forms. Thus, in RY., iii, 55, 19, we find the 
following line ; devas tmstd savitd visvarupah puposa prajdk punidhd 
jajdna, and in the Yama-Yamf-hymn (x, 10, 5) this janitd dems 
tvastd savitd visvarupah has, according to the opinion of YamI, created 
the twins as dampati already in the womb. With i, 13, lOa-6 : iha 
tvas^ram agriyarn visvarupam upa hvaye, cf. ix, 5, 9 : tvast^ram 
agrajdrn gopdm puroydvdnam d huve.^ From such passages it is quite 
obvious that Tvastar is a cosmogonic deity ; thence the identification 
with Savitar and the epithets agriya and agraja. And we may further 
remember that he has brought forth the “ two great twin cups ”, 
i.e. Heaven and Earth, and filled them with vasu. 

However, ere I go further into this matter, I should like to point 
out that Tvastar, who within ritual appears mainly as a god of 
fertility ^ — whether of crops or of living beings — has really gone through 
a long development. We are aware, in Ancient India, of two main 
phases of cosmogonic speculation. The later one only becomes visible 
in the later parts of the Rig-Veda and in the Atharva-Veda and ends 
in the well-known brahman-dtman-specvdaXion. The earlier one, 
again, which is found in the older parts of the Rig-Veda, attaches 
itself to the highest conceptions of that religion, the greatest deity 
of which is Varuna ; it has already developed the conception of one 
single primal God (cf. RY., i, 164, 6. 10 ; iii, 56, 2), who represents the 

^ PW . no doubt correctly renders agriya by first-born ", while Geldner translates 
it " as the first one Cf. also .4 V. xi, 6, 3 : tvastdram agriyam hrumas " we address 
Tvastar at the head " (Whitney-Lanman). 

* In this connection I cannot enter further upon these and others of bis 
characteristics and myths (on which cf, HiUebrandt, Fed, Myihologie, i, 513 sq. ; 
Oldenberg, Rel. d. Veda^^ 237 sq. ; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 116 sq.). 
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mahad devdnam asuratvam eham of RV., iii, 55, and is only faintly to 
be observed. This religion, which for the sake of shortness we may 
call the Asurian, has, through high moral conceptions and through its 
imlimited faculty of cosmogonic speculation, reached a height 
comparable to that of the great religions of Babylonia and Egypt — 
and that at a time when the Devas still devoted all their time to 
fighting and revelries in Soma. 

To come back to Tvastar, he scarcely developed into a majestic 
moral censor like Varuna. He is, however, undoubtedly an old god of 
procreation and fertility — witness even his name — and he slowly 
developed into a sort of demiurge, a Yisvakarman of the Asuras. 
That he was an Asura is obvious from RV., i, 110, 3c-d (cf. 5) : tyam 
cic camasam asurasya bhaksanam ekam santam akrnutd caturvayam. 
Those addressed here are the Rbhus, who, amongst other tricks 
during their ri\’alrv with Tvastar knew how to make one drinking- 
cup into four.*^ That asurasya in this verse reallv means Tvastar 
is quite obvious from .RT'.. i, 20, 6: nfa tyam canutsa?n mvam 
tva.stur dera.sya niskiiam | akarta caiurah punah || (cf. i, 161, 4. 5; 
iv, 33, 5).- We again meet with this Asura as a divine figure in a 
couple of mystic verses, where he appears as a sort of hermaphrodite, 
half bull, half cow. This being partly is active as a creator, partly 
represent.s the fertilizing power of the heavenly waters. The latter 
quality the bull Tvastar has in common with Parjanya, who is also 
thought of in the shape of a bull. 

If, now, we turn to the verse RV.. iii, 38, 4 ; 

ati.sthantam pan nsre ub/ulsaii chnyo vasdnas carati svarocih | 

ntuhat tad vr.nw asurasya ndma vih'arupo amrtdni tasthau |j 

V e find this A.sura in the shape of a bull styled visvarupa. The verse 
is a mystic one. Probably its first half means something like this : 
the sun ® rises ■* (on the firmament) welcomed by the whole creation ; 
resplendent, wrapt in glory he starts his wandering. Then the 
situation changes ; let us, however, remember that the sun itself is 
a } oung bull siirrounded by cows, i.e. the heavenly W'aters, cf. v, 45, 
9f/. Thus the second half would mean ; “ This is the great name of 


1 Cf. U\ .. 1 , 20, 6 ; 1 10. 6 ; 161. 1. 2. 9 ; iii, 60, 2 ; iv, 33, 5 ; 35. 2 ; 36 4 ; 
.4 1., \i, 47. 3 . (.fldiiir. /. i . ! her.'.ttzuug, i, 129, wlio adopts the interpretation of 
Sivyaiia tipctirfiint; tu wliicli the Asura i^ Xvastar 

^ .sy-ana in hi- coninuntary on RV.. „i. 48, ic, al.so calls Tvastar an Asura. 

Cf. verse Sn, where the god is Savitar, 

‘ Geldner tran.slates iifi^lkanlam by: " als er (den Wagen) bestieg ”. 
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the Asura-bull ; as Visvartipa he has ascended to the immortals (i.e. 
the heavenly waters).” ^ The creative activity of the primeval bull ® 
is mentioned in verse 5 (cf. 7). His creation is administered by the 
“ two grandsons of Heaven ” (divo napatd), probably Varupa and 
IVIitra. Also both Rodasi are administrators if we be allowed to refer 
the yuvam in verse 9a {yuvam pratnasya sadhato maho) ® to them. 

An adequate expression of this creative power of the primeval 
bull is found in his fertilizing the waters from which the universe 
springs. As is well known, they first of all brought forth Agni in the 
shape of Hiranyagarbha ; and this may well be connected with the 
myth of Agni being procreated by Tvastar and the waters.* We 
meet with the bull in the Asura hymn, iii, 55 (17), where it is said of 
his making the cows fertile : yad anydsu vrsabho roramti so anyasmin 
yutke ni dadhdti retah.^ As far as I can see, his name was mentioned 
in the verse 19, quoted above (devas tvastd savild visvariipah), with the 
characteristic addition that he “ hat den Nachwuchs vermehrt und 
in grosser Zahl erzeugt und alle diese sind seine Geschopfe ” 
(Geldner). R V., iii, 56, too, is a Visvedevah-hymn of the same character 
as the preceding one, and especially remarkable for its numerous 
triads, cf. verse 3 : — 

tripdjasyo vrsabho visvarupa uta trytidhd purudka prajdvdn | 

tryanllcah patyate mdhindvdnt sa retodhd vrsabhah sasvatindm || 

The bull Visvarupa possesses three bellies, three udders, and three 
faces — features resembling those found in the Parjanya hymn, 
vii, 101 ; and d is 6a there. That the word gavdm must form a 
supplement to sasvatindm, and that this expression denotes the 
heavenly waters is quite obvious from the following lines. Verse 4a, 
c-d, describes, according to my humble opinion, the meeting of the 
bull with the cows : abhlka dsdm padavlr abodhi . . . . | dpas cid 
asmd aramanta devlh prthay vrajantlh pari slm avrnjan ||.® Vhat is 

^ Silvana explains quite A\ell: I'arunafinauumrtaui jah'ini. Geldner translates: 
" Als Visvarupa {allgcstaltet) hat er unsterbliebe (Xamen) angenommen,” and adds 
in a footnote: " Die unsterblichen Xamen sind die Namen, d.b. Kinzelwesen der 
Unsterblichen, die einzeliien Gutter, vgl. ], 68, 4.” 

^ On this being cf. iii, 56, 3 ; iv, 3, 10 ; x. 5, 7 ; 129, 5 ; .41., ix, 4, 3 ; xi, 
I, 34; Geldner, i?!'. Vbersetzung, i, 342. note. 

® Cf. iv, 56, 7, where even the sacrifice is the centre of their activity. 

* Cf. 7?r., X, 2, 7 ; 46, 9 ; and further, i, 95, 2 ; iii, 29, 11 (Agni as garbhusura) 
and 14 (Agni born asurasya jatkardt). 

® Cf. vii. 101, 1 c-tl. Geldner suggests that the bull is Parjanya. 

® I am unable here to follow Geldner, who finds in this verse " eine Reminiscenz 
an die Geschichte vom Durchinarsch durch die Fliisse ” (.ftl., iii, 33), cf. RV , 
Ubersetzung i, 363, note. 
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meant by abhlha asarn is better imderstood by a comparison with 
RV., i, 71, 8: anat sud reto nisiktam dyaur abhtke, where ahhika 
undoubtedly refers to the act of cohabitation, padavi again means 
“ guide, leader Consequently, I translate iii, 56, 4a thus : “ At 
the meeting (cohabitation) with them (the cows) he appeared as the 
leader.” ^ In c-d the description is continued thus : “ The divine 
waters were in love with him, going separate ways they slipped away 
from him.” ® To the female beings mentioned here belong the three 
“■ mermaids ” in verse 5c : rtdvarir yosands tisro apydh, cf. also 
verse 2c. These are perhaps the triad Ija, Sarasvati, and Bharati, 
with whom we frequently meet ; and it seems highly probable that 
they should be identical with the three dhisandh in RV., v, 69, to 
whom correspond the three prolific bulls, cf. verse 2 : — 

iravatir varuna dhenavo vam madhmmd vdm sindhavo mitra duhre | 
trayas tasthur vrsabkdsas tisrndm dhisandnam retodhd vi dyumantah 1 1 

When praising a real bull one calls him Tvastar. The hymn 
AV., ix, 4, is an arsabha, and a difficult and mythologically very 
important one.^ What mainly interests us here is this. The un- 
intelligible parts of the first ten lines are chiefly a result of the complete 
intermixture of the cosmologic primeval bull, a bisexual being 
at once fertilizing and procreating, with Tvastar as well as with 
the earthly bull. The individual features of these three are mixed 
together in a bewildering way, cf. e.g. verse 3 : pumdn antarvdn 
stharirah payasvdn rasoh kabandham rsabho bibharti ] tarn indrdya . . . 
hutam agnir vahatu jdtamlah 1| where in c-d we hear of the bull 
sacrificed to Indra, while a-b speak of the primeval bull as identified 
with Tvastar. For the expression vasoJi kabandha reminds us altogether 
too much of Tvastar’s Soma-vessel not to allude to that. We 
again find this vessel in verse Gn-h ; — 

somena purnngi kcdasum bibhar.d tvaMd rupdndm janitd pasundm || 

“ Thou carriest a brimful cup of Soma, Tvastar, creator of forms, 
of cattle.” From what has been said above it seems obvious that 
tvadd is here a proper name, and not a substantive meaning “ creator ” 
(^VTiitney-Lanman). And what creator in bull-shape would carry a 
Soma-cup except Tvastar, conceived as the primeval bull ? 

^ Cf- purogava. 

» Geldner translates : “ Im entscheitlenden Augenblick rvurde ihr Pfadfinder 

erweekt.” The reference to iii, 33. .5 «/., and iii, .53, 9, affords us no considerable heln. 

“ Cf. Geldner, RV. Uberselziiiig, i, 363. 

^ Cf. Hillebrandt, Ted. Mylhologie, 1st ed.. i, 330. 
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It exactly fits the cosmogonic aspect of Tvastar (or the primeval 
bull) that during the period of creation he was active in the primeval 
waters ; he is even called their father, cf. verse 46 ; jntd mahatam 
gargardnam “ the father of the great ocean depths In this quality — 
and prominently in that of a cosmic creator — ^he became, of course, 
connected with other deities whom the philosophers of a later Vedic 
age honoured with the attributes of world-creators. Especially the 
Sun (Aditya or Savitar), when identified with the Agni of the sacrifice, 
is raised to that place of honour ; and amongst other names we are 
reminded of those of Visvakarman, Purusa, and Prajapati, with whom 
Tvastar shares the character of a sexual procreator. In the 
speculative Yajus-texts Tvastar simply is the Sun viewed as a creative 
power. The Kausika Sutra identifies him with Savitar and with 
Prajapati.^ Consequently, one might feel inclined to bring the line 
AV., ix, 4, 2a : apdrn yo ogre pratimd habhuva into connection with 
P/S., xiii, 41a-6 : ddityam garbham payasd samandhi sahasrasya 
pratimdm visvarupam. This passage refers to that part of the 
Agnicayam when the human head is deposited in the ukJid, the fire-pot 
which, amongst other things, also contains milk. Pratimd obviously 
means “ coincidence with, equivalent of something ” * and sahasrasya 
signifies sarvasya, as is shown by the preceding verses and ^Br., vii, 
5, 2, 13 ; viii, 7, 4, 9. The bull is the “ equivalent ” of the primeval 
waters, i.e. of the universe (cf. ogre), just as is the dditya garhha. 
The correspondence perhaps is a little bit unclear, but it is still there. 

Thus it is not in the least astonishing that the speculation busying 
itself with Tvastar should have formulated the thesis : tvastedam 
visvam bhuvanam jajdna, while at the same time it emphasizes that the 
mro devakdmah is a creation of his, VS., 29, 9c ; TS., 5, 1, 11, 4. 
The whole universe thus is his rupa. And, when he is combined 
with that other form of the Primeval Being, viz., Purusa, he is said to 
have given him his rupa. This seems to be the meaning of P/S., xxxi, 
17, a verse following upon the pwrim-hymn (w. 1-16) : — • 

adbhyah sambhrtah prthivyai rasdc ca visvakarmanas samavartatdgre [ 
tasya tvastd vidadhad rupam eti tan martyasya devatvam djdnam ogre 1 1 

The subject is purusa. With 6 cf. verse 18, and i?P., x, 121, 1 : 
hiranyagarbhah samavartatdgre. In c we learn that “ Tvastar moves 


^ Cf. Weber, Omina und Portentay 391 sq. 

* The PW.y to suit this passage and FiS*., xv, 65, has introduced a special meaning 
of pratimd, viz. “ creator This is, no doubt, wholly unnecessary. 
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on, creating his form According to AV., xi, 8, 18, the gods then 
entered into purusa. 

Tvastar’s activity generally consists in providing Heaven and 
Earth with rupa’s. In RV., x, 110, 9, the Jiotar isito yajiydn, 
i.e. Agni, is asked to convey to the sacrificial enclosure the one 
(i.e. Tvastar) who ime dydvdprthivi janitri rupair apimsad hhuvandni 
vih'd. Heaven and Earth, or both Rodasi, are here described as 
two prolific women {visvasya janayitryau), and the rupa’s are their 
offspring. Tvastar’s special activity consists in creating them inside 
the womb ; and RV., x, 184, describes, from a cosmic point of view, 
his activity amongst men and animals. The act of procreating has 
called into existence certain “ Sondergotter ”, cf. x, 184, 1 1 ; — 

visnur yonirn kalpayatu tvastd rdpdni pimsatu | 
d sincatu prajdpatir dhdtd garbham dadhdtu te || 

and Tvastar is one of these gods. While, however, the activities of 
these other deities are quite obvious, his field of action is not quite 
clearly defined. Sayana’s explanation may be correct : tvastd tanu- 
kartaitatsamjnako devas ca rdpdni nirupakdni strltvapumstvdbhi- 
vyanjakdni cihndni pimsatu | avayavlkarotu || Sayana consequently 
that Tvastar provides the embryo with the characteristic 
marks of sex, and further develops them. In this connection the 
translation “form” is rather colourless, just as in AV., v, 25, 
10 sqq. : dhdtah ^ sre.sthena rdpendsyd ndryd yavinyoh | pumdmsam 
putrain d dhehi, etc. The expression sresthena rupena is rendered by 
M hitney-Lanman, “ with best forms.” However, it rather means : 

with the best sex characteristics,” i.e. a child of male sex.® For 
the “ best ” of these characteristics are even those which denote a 
male child. The birth of a daughter is a mahad duhkham. 

In literature Tvastar is known as the creator of cattle as well as 
of rupa’s. And it is quite interesting to observe how these two aspects 
of his activity are often united in a remarkable way. Such is the case 
already in RV ., i, 188, 9 : tvasta rdpdni hi prabhuh pasdn viivdnt 
samdnaje.^ Cf. further AV., ii, 26, 1 : eha yantu pasavo . . . tvastd 
yesdm rdpadheydni veda, where Whitney-Lanman translate rupa- 
dheydni by “ form-givings ”, while in a note they remark that it might 


‘ Cf. AV., V, 25, 5. 

- In verses 11-13 instead of this ti-astah, savitah, and prnjnpate. 

3 rupa!i^sigmfymfrlifiga.cf.J..1.'-MeyeT,SeTuaU,fe At, dent Indh 389 «2 
‘ Cf. TS., Vi, I, 8, .5 ; 3, 6, 2 (cf. i., 1, 8, 3) ; §Br., .xi, 4, 3, 17 ; xiii’ 1 8 7 • 
TBr., 1 , 4, 2, 1 ; PBr., ix, 10, 3. > . > . 
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as well be a synonym of rupani “ forms AV., ix, 4, 6, has already 
been quoted above.^ The suggestion that in these passages there 
exists a direct connection between pasu and rupa is further corroborated 
by the expression : imsio vai pasundm mithundndm rupalcrt.^ Eggeling 
translates these words (in SBr., xiii, 1, 8, 7) thus : “ Tvastar, doubt- 
less, is the fashioner of the couples of animals ” ; Professor Keith 
again renders TS., vi, 1, 8, 5, thus : “ Tvastar is the maker of the forms 
of offspring, of pairings ”, and TS., vi, 3, 6, 2, thus : “ Tvastar is the 
form-maker of the pairings of cattle.” Such translations, however, do 
not meet the real sense of these passages. Rupa, according to my view, 
here has a more realistic sense, closely related to the one we thought 
probable in RV., x, 184, 1. In SBr., xiii, 1, 8, 7, the words in question 
are made clear with the help of the preceding mardra ; tvastre turipdya 
svdhd tvastre pururupdya svdheti “ to Tvastar rich in semen svdhd, to 
Tvastar possessed of many rupa's svdhd ! ” We find the same thing 
in TS., vi, 1,8, 5, where the yajamdna says to his wife : tvastimafi te 
sapeya whereupon follows tvastd vai, etc. (cf. above). In both passages 
Tvastar is the god of sexual life. 

However, the most important passage for defining the sense of 
rupakrt is PBr., ix, 10, 2, sq. (with which cf. the shorter version in 
TBr., i, 4, 7, 1), which deals with the prdyaicitta to be imposed upon 
the sacrificer whose sacrificial stake (yupa) has brought forth saplings : 
asuryarn vai etasmdd varnam krtvd teja indriyam viryam annddyam 
prajdh pasavo ’paJcrdtnanti yasya yupo virohati sa isvard pdjnydn 
bhavitoh | j 2 1 1 tvdstram pasum bahurupam dlabheta tvastd vai pahundrn 
rupdndm vikartd tarn eva tad upadhdvati sa enam tejasendriyena 
viryendnnddyena prajayd pasubhih punah samardhayati saiva tasya 
prdyascittih 1 1 3 1 1 . According to the opinion of the commentary the 
sacrificial animal which is called bahurupa is in reality a ram (chdga). 
This is meant to symbolize the words of the TBr. : tvastd vai rupdndm 
Ise “ Tvastar rules over the rupa’s ”. The commentary on the PBr. 
explains this in the following way : ndndrupasya tvastus ca 
sambandhayogyatdm aha | tvastd khalu pasundrn gavdddndm yard 
paraspararn vibhinndni rupani tesdrn vikartd vividharn kartd. tathd 
ca taittiriyakam ydvac chvo vai retasah siktasya tvastd rupani vikaroti 
tdvac chvo vai prajdyate iti tat tena bahurupemi pasund tarn tvastdram 
upadhdvati, etc. From this ® it is sufficiently clear that Tvastar develops 

1 Cf. p. 474. 

» Cf. RV., i, 142, 10; iii, 4, 9; vii, 2, 9; xxvii, 20; KS., 5, 4, 4. 

’ The quotation from the Saiphita of the Taittiriya's is TS., i, 5, 9, 1. 
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the semen poured into the womb ^ ; without his working on it 
(aviJcrtam), the retas would not prove fruitful. So many rupa’s will 
be born, as he produces (vi-karoti) out of it. In this connection, thus, 
the word rfipa simply means “ embryos (of men or animals) ”. No 
doubt Tvastar was originally a deity of agricultural tribes, to whom 
was attributed the important function of superintending the creative 
activities of the herds. The expression pasundm mithunanam rupakrt 
I would consequentlv translate by “ creator of the embryos of animal 
couples ” or — if ndthuna were a synon}rm of maitJiuna — “ creator of 
the erabrvos at the pairings of animals.” Because Tvastar ’s rupa’s 
denoted above all the embryos of cattle, the word rupa also came 
to mean simply cattle, domestic animal ”. This is the case in SBr., 
ii, 2, 3, 2 (cf. TS., i, 5, 1). We are told here that the gods once (the 
TS. says at a battle with the Asuras) deposited their valuables ^ 
with Agni. And these precious things consisted in sarvdni rnpdni 
yani ca grdmijdni ydni cdranydni. Eggeling translates this by “ all 
forms, both domestic and wild ” ; it is, however, more correct to render 
it by all their cattle, domesticated as well as undomesticated ”. 
Agni, however, disappeared together with all these rupa’s. Thanks to 
the circunnstance that Tvasfar beheld the punarddheya, he succeeded 
in finding Agni, who handed them over to him : tastndd dhus tvdstrdni 
vai rupdnlti trastur hy eva sarvcim rupam upa ha tvevdnydh prajd 
ydvat so ydmt sa im tislhanle. 

Having thus tried to ascertain the true nature of the rupa’s of 
Tvastar, we shall proceed to e.xplain why his son, the demon 
T isvarujxi. was known just by that name. This name, robbed of its 
cosmogonic majesty, exactly fits a god of the herds such as was 
originally Tva.star. It is also to be observed that in EV., iii, 55, 19, 
the tvastd savild vismrupah is a person of whom it is said: puposa 
prajdh pnrudhn jnjdnu. And it need not be especially emphasized 
that in RV.. x. 10. 5. the act of procreation forms the main topic. 

Concerning the demon Visvarupa, 'ive have to observe that he, like 
Tvastar, is a possessor of cow-herds, cf. RV., x, 8, 8-9 ; 76, 3.® One 
can .'scarcely avoid as.sociating him with the crowd of demons in the 
Rig-^ eda, \ rtra above all, but also Susna, Kuyava, Namuci, etc., who 
art' often said to be possessors of cattle-herds. Moreover, he appears to 

' Cf. .S/jV., 1 , 2, 10: tvnpa vai siktam veto rikaroti ; 4, 4, 2 16- Kaus Sii 
124. ISS. 13.-). 

“ 7'.s'. hfi' nitnnn) rti<n. 

3 We are reminded of the dragon Python as a possessor of cows, cf. Sir J. G Fraier 
on I'.iusanias. x. 6. 6. 
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be identical with the three-headed dragon Azi Dahdka in the Avesta, 
whom ©raetaona killed just as Trita killed Visvarupa. If this suggestion 
be correct, he is a native local deity of the type of the Nagas. As 
such he was above all a deity of fertility of procreation to whom one 
turned to obtain human as well as animal offspring. As is well 
known, this is still done. Childless women in India still with confidence 
approach the Nagas, believing them to be able to satisfy their ardent 
desire for children. Such an idea is closely connected with the 
superstition, common all over the world, according to which serpents 
are mystically related to sexual life. Perhaps we need only remember 
the snakes coiling around the linga of Siva. As for North-western 
India in special, we are reminded of the following words concerning 
the Singhs, or serpent deities of the Punjab : “ They have a great 
power over milch cattle. The milk of the eleventh day after calving 
is sacred to them, and libations of milk are always acceptable.” ^ 
In the mountainous tracts it is common custom that after calving the 
milk is for a shorter or longer time (a couple of days up to a whole 
month) taboo to human beings ; during that period it is sacred to the 
deotd, who as a rule is a Nag. No doubt the Nag cult is a sort of 
original religion of these parts ; in many places, however, it has been 
more or less overshadowed by the worship of Hindu gods, above all 
^iva and his spouse Devi. The milk is collected and made into butter 
and ghee, which on certain days is sacrificed to the deity. At the end 
of the stipulated period a festival with animal sacrifices is celebrated, 
and after that the milk is no more tabooed. ^ We further know that 
in the valley of the Ravi a goat is sacrificed when a cow calves for the 
first time. After that it is considered sufficient to smear the face of 
the deotd with milk, butter, etc.® This seems to prove that the sacrifice 
is simply one of gratitude for the successful calving. Generally, the 
Naga is the guardian of cattle and of water-springs. People think 
that if he is not propitiated, the calves will die and the cows dry up.* 

^ Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Census Report for the Punjab^ 1883. § 218; H. G. Rose, 
A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Panjab and North-West Frontier Provinee, 
i, 143 sq. 

^ Cf. Rose, loc. cit., i, 231 sq. 

3 Cf. Rose, loc. cit., i, 233. It is scarcely possible to agree with the following 
words of his : “ I am inclined to agree with what seems to be the general belief of 
the people around us that the custom is practised for the profit only.’* For, this problem 
cannot be solved with a simple reference to ‘‘ the trade practices in these hills W e 
must not forget how deep in the soul of the people sits the belief in the power of the 
Xag ; and this makes it highly improbable that the tribes on the Ravi should — 
even in our days — perform such rites for economic purposes only. 

* Oldham, " Native Faiths in the Himalayah’* {The Contemporary Review, March, 
1885), 407, 412. 
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In summing up let us return to Vedic conditions. From what has 
been said above it appears to me obvious that the name Visvarupa, 
an appellative of Tvastar and of certain serpent demons alike, must 
allude to their power over the cattle and its procreative activities. 
For there is not the slightest reason for suggesting that Visvarupa 
had originally a somewhat hazy abstract sense ; nor does it 
seem credible that the serpent demon was thought of as “ possessing 
all forms Visvarupa, according to my humble opinion, can mean 
nothing but “ presiding over, procreating the whole animal creation, 
all animal shapes 



A Curious Case of Idiomatic Sanskrit 

By F. Otto Schrader 

F the Introduction to his translation of the Vaikhanasa- 
smdrtasutra (p. xiii fll.) Professor Caland has called attention to 
certain Tamilisms in the said work, such as anyam vivaharn kurydt 
(= veru jpennai vivdkam ceytu-kolla-verUum), veddn . . . adhyayanam 
karoti, etc. In a work like the Vaikharmsa-sufra, which is obviously 
not written in the best Sanskrit, this is not very surprising, nor can 
it be said that these irregularities render the text unintelligible 
anywhere. But there seem to be, even in the works of well-known 
Sanskrit authors, cases of Sanskrit influenced by the vernacular which 
actually embarrass the reader. One such case is the following one 
which I came across recently in ^ankarananda’s Bhagavadgitd-vydkhyd. 

Bhag. Critd xvi, 19-20 is the passage from which Madhva, though 
he does not comment upon it or refer to it elsewhere so far as I know,^ 
must have derived his dogma of the eternality of the two lowest hells 
{tdmisra and andha-tdmism). All the remaining commentators, 
Smartta or not, do not understand the passage as the Madhvas do, 
but think of some sort of lowest existence, not in hell but in some of 
the lower kingdoms of nature, continued for ever, i.e., presumably, 
imtil the end of the Kalpa.*^ Safikarananda thinks of quickly repeated 
existences, without intervals, in the form of plants, stones, or 
Pisacas, and he says of those who have earned for themselves this 
unfortunate lot : tesdm punahputiar-jananamarane vind na kaddcid 
api mat-prdptir asti (introduction to sloka 20), and again (summing 
up his comment) : adJio’ dhah-patanam vind kaddcid api sreyah- 
prdptir yasmdn ndsti tastndd buddhiman sadd . . . yateta. 

Now, what does this mean ? Reading the avatarana only and 
imaware yet of what follows, the reader is bound to understand the 
first sentence about as follows : “ Not without having been born 
and died again and again is there any hope for them ever to reach 
me,” and he will wonder what need there was for emphasizing that 
those worst of villains simk down (according to the comment on the 
preceding sloka) into the animal kingdom want many rebirths for 
attaining Liberation. But, coming to the second sentence, he will 
hardly be able to believe that this goal can be reached by “ falling 
down lower and lower ! ” He may then try to understand this 

* His followers do explain and quote it. 

^ Brahma-Purana (cxv, 103 fll.) declares the tortures of Maha-tamisra to last 
“ as long as the earth exists ”, and similarly some other Puranas speak of some 
particularly terrible hell. 
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expression as a mere inconsiderate variation of the corresponding 
compound in the first sentence, but even so will find it very strange 
that S. should even twice hold out a hope to the arch-sinner to which 
there is no hint whatever in the sloka concerned. 

The solution of the riddle is simply this that S,, while writing 
Sanskrit, has been thinking in Kanarese. The first sentence must 
have been present to his mind in about the following form : avarige 
tiri-tirigi jananamarammgal allade endigu mat-prapti illave ilia, 
i.e. : “ To-them again-and-again births-and-deaths not-being-true 

ever obtaining-me certainly-is-not (will-not-be).” The crux is allade, 
the so-called negative verbal participle of the defective verb al “to 
be true, right, proper, valid It is declared to be inndrtham in the 
Sabdanusasana and translated accordingly by S., as we have seen. 
As a matter of fact, however, it has developed a variety of meanings 
most of which cannot be correctly rendered by vitid. This is evident 
from Kittel’s many examples of the employment of allade in his 
Grammar of the Kannada Language (p. 360 fil.). E.g., in avan allade 
matte kelavani bandani “ besides him some others came ” (K.) allade 
means, indeed, “ without counting,” but in the sense of “ in 
addition to ”, while vtnd is merely e.xclusive. Only in certain negative 
statements (or rhetorical questions) allade approaches the meaning of 
vind, as, e.g., in jinan allade devar olar’e, which K. renders by “ are 
[there any] gods e.xcept Jina ? ” As against this, however, compare the 
following sentences composed of the affirmation of a fact and 
negation of its opposite; udmva-bhaktaihge maduveyan ddaradind 
mdlpen allade duhiteyam bhavige kodem “ Adisiva-devotee-to marriage 
reverently I shall-give not-being-true daughter worldling-to shall- 
not-give ” (K. : “ except I reverently marry [her] to a devotee of 
Adisiva, I do not give this [my] daughter to a worldling ”) ; hdlu 
mosar’ dguvad’ allade mosaru hdV ddiCe “ Milk curds becoming not- 
being-true curds milk may-become ? ” (K. : “ Except that milk 

becomes curds, could curds become milk ? ”). Here allade is 
inversely or as against ”, and, in Sanskrit, perhaps anyaihd 
or pratyuta, but certainly not vind. 

There can be no doubt, then, that S.’s vind is nothing but a wrong 
translation, while he really meant to say : tesdni punahpunar-janarui- 
marane eva [vihite], na tu kaddeid api matprdptir asti. Whether his 
mother-tongue was Kanarese or Tamil I am not quite sure. I took 
it to be Kanare.se, because he was a teacher of Vidyaranya’s. If it 
was Tamil, his vind is a translation of alldmal which is used in the 
very same way as Kanarese allade. 



Ud^avarga-Uebersetzungen in ^Kucischer Sprache** 

aus den Samnilungen des India Office in London 
Von E. SiEG und W. Siegling 

"PVIE im britischen Besitz befindlichen Handschriftenschatze in 
Tocharischer Sprache gehoren bis auf ganz verschwindende 
Eeste ^ der Mundart B an, die in England nach dem Vorgang von 
Prof. Sylvain Levi * als „ Kuchean Language ” bezeichnet zu werden 
pflegt. Den Grundstock bildet die Hoernle Collection die nacb 
Prof. Hoernle’s Tod dem India Office iiberwiesen wurde. Ihr hatte 
urspriinglich auch die 42 Blatter umfassende Handschrift medizinischen 
Inbalts angehort, die unter dem Namen „ Weber MSS. Part ix and 
Macartney MSS. Set I “ geht, von der Hoernle bereits 1901 im JASB. 
70, Part ii, Extra-Nr. 1, Appendix (p. 1-31) einen Transbterations- 
Versuch gemacht und die er auch in „ Facsimile-Reproduction 
Calcutta, 1902, verofEentlicht hat. Aber von diesen Blattern liegt jetzt 
die eine Halfte (Bl. 1-12 und 30-42) iu der Bodleyana iu Oxford, 
die andere (Bl. 13-29) im British Museum in London. In der India 
Office Library befinden sich indessen ausser der Hoernle Collection 
auch noch die allerdings wenigen Blatter in Kucischer Sprache, die 
aus den spateren Funden Sir Aurel Stein’s stammen. Es sei jedoch bei 
dieser Gelegenheit darauf hingewiesen, dass auch das British Museum 
in seinem bisher nicht als „ Kucisch “ erkannten MS. Or. 8212 (163) 
[Or. 52] ein Blattfragment besitzt, das der gleichen Handschrift 
angehort wie die Blatter St. 42. 2 Nr. 1 und 2 der Stein Collection im 
India Office. 

S. Levi hat bereits in seinen zusammen mit A. Meillet verfassten 
„ Remarques sur les formes grammaticales de quelques textes en 

‘ Es kommt eigentlich nur ein einziges Fragment des India OfSoe, namlich 
AN. 533, Mi xiii, 006, in Betracht, in dem wenigstens einige zusammenhargende 
Worte in Toch. A erhalten sind : 

а. (1) III spam ku ||| 

(^) III trdhkas kdsu i[dm] ||| 

(3) 111 konndktes mandal » ||| 

б. (1) III st mankdt nu rohinim sokyo ||| 

(2) III ntd ksai wraske esd[i: -o] ||| 

Rest zerstort. 

’ S. Sylvain Levi, „ Le ‘ Tokharien B’ langue de Kontcha," J. As., ser. xi, 
t. ii (Paris, 1913), pp. 311-80 (vgl. auch Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia, vol. ii, p. 915), 
beachte jedoch F. W. K. Muller und E. Sieg, Maitrisimit und “ Tocharisch," 
SBAW., 1916, p. 395 f. 
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Tokharien B Mem. Soc. Ling., 18 (1912-13), pp. 1-33, 381-423 ^ 
Ausziige aus diesen Handschriftenscliatzen in Transskription und 
IJbersetzimg mitgeteilt. Er hat ferner in Hoernle’s Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found in E. Turkestan, i (Oxford, 1916), 
pp. 357-86, drei vollstandige Blatter der Hoernle Collection ^ in 
Transskription, Ubersetzung und mit Parallelen aus dem Chinesischen 
und Pali herausgegeben und hat auch die Kucischen Mspt.-Reste 
aus den Stein’schen Funden in Sir Aurel Stein’s Serindia, ii (Oxford, 
1921), p. 915,® und Innermost Asia, ii (Oxford, 1928), p. 1029 f.^ nach 
ihrem Inhalt bestimmt bez. transskribiert. Er hat schliesslich auch 
der bisher nicht veroffentlichten Liste der India Office Library 
gelegentlich Bemerkungen iiber den Inhalt der von ihm eingesehenen 
Kucischen Manuskripte bcigefugt. 

Da die Liste der India Office Library weit iiber 200 Nummern 
Kucischen Schriftentums auffiihrt, ist also bisher nur ein recht kleiner 
Teil davon bekannt geworden. Aber es handelt sich bei diesen 
Nummern fast ausschliesslich urn mehr oder minder zerstorte Blattreste 
aus Einzelhandschriften. dcren Herausgabe bei dem bisherigen Stand 
unseres W issens grosstenteils nocli nicht opportun ware. Fiir die 
Feststelluug des \\ ortschatzes und seiner Bedeutung, sowie fiir 
die Grammatik kaiii^ aber aucli das kleinste Stiick von Wichtigkeit 
werden. und wir sind daher (lem India Offiee, insbesondere dem 
Librarian .Mr. Storey und seinem Assistant Librarian Mr. Randle zu 
gro.ssem Dank verpfliehtet. dass uns diese Fragmente auf langere 
Zeit zur Durchsiclit und Kollationierung nach Berlin entliehen wurden, 

Bei dieser Gelegenheit haben wir u. a. auch zwolf kleinere Bruch- 
stiicke als t bersetzungen aus Dharmatrata’s Udanavarga identifiziert, 
und wir freuen uns. cine .Vuswahl derselben zu Ehren Prof. Rapson’s, 
der den zentialasiatisciien Funden sein besonderes Interesse zuge~ 
wendet hat. hier ^orlegen zu kiinnen. — Prof. Liiders, der uns seine 
Udrmavarga-.kbscliriften bereitwilligst zur Verfugung stellte, hat uns 
daduicli die Identifizierung toils wesentlieh erleichtert, toils erst 
ermdgliclit , ilim .sei aucli un.sor herzlieher Dank dafiir ausgesprochen, 
dass er uns die Yerwertung seines Textes fiir diese Publikation 
gi'stattet hat. 


* S. auch .. L'’.-. noni-i ile nombre cii Tokharien B ". MSL., 17 (1912), pp. 281-94 • 
und ., Notp^ sur Ic Koutchecn". J/.S/y.. 19 (1911)). p. 1.5S ff. 

= S. d.e Facum.k-sa.,a.(). 1>1. XI. Xr. 2. und XIX, Xr. 2 und 3 (vgl. auch die 
Xute p. 11). 

“ Faciimik"- .St rind in. iv. PI. CLII. 

* F<acsinules Innermo.U .t.siu. lii. PI. C'XXIII. 
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Vorweg sei nochmals bemerkt, dass die von nns festgestellten 
Bruchstiicke samtlich verschiedenen Handsckriften angehoren und 
damit schon ausserlich die Beliebtheit des Udanavarga im Gebiet von 
Kuca bezeugen. — In unserer Transskription haben wir zur Erleich- 
terung des Druckes die „ Fremdbuchstaben “ nicbt besonders 
bezeichnet, sondern den ibnen inharierenden Vokal durcb a 
wiedergegeben . 

1. H. 149. 152. Ein an alien Seiten beschadigtes, etwa 7^ x 8 cm. 
grosses Brucbstiick. Auf der einen Seite ist die Schrift fast vollig 
zerstort, einige noch erkennbare Sanskritworter zeigen aber, dass der 
Text dieser Seite nicbt zmn Udanavarga gehorte. Auf der anderen 
Seite dagegen finden wir die Anfangsstrophen des Udanavarga wieder. 
Erhalten ist davon (von Z. 1 sind nur noch Spuren vorhanden) ; 

Z. 2 III tdyind * po aisintsa ||| 

3 III anityd bata samskdrdh * ||| 

4 111 \tl{d\ntra * tesdm vyupasamah ||| 

5 1 1 1 ma[n]ene * andhakdram pra \ \ \ 

6 III ni (d)ts[o] disam * kaskav\u^’ ||| 

7 III [palrwesse ya(s)[f] 1|| 

Die Reste lassen erkennen, dass jedesmal einem Sanskrit-Pada 
die Ubertragung in den B-Dialekt folgte. Z. 2 enthalt den zweiten 
Pada von Ud. i. 2, der vollstandig sarvdbhijnena tdyind lautet. po 
aisintsa ist also die Ubersetzung von sarvdbhijnena : po = sarva ist 
schon seit den ersten franzosischen Verollentlichimgen iiber Tocharisch 
B bekannt (s. z. B. J. As., x, 18, p. 129 [132]) und aisintsa ist der 
Instr. sg. eines Adjektivs aisi ,, wissend das von der haufig belegten 
Wurzel aik ais ,, wissen “ abgeleitet ist. In der zusammengezogenen 
Form poysi ,, der Allwissende “ bilden diese beiden Worter die ganz 
gewohnliche Wiedergabe fiir das Epitheton Buddhas bhayavant 
(vgl. schon Levi-Meillet, MSL., xviii, p. 3). — . .\tkai\ntrd Z. 4 ist 
der Rest einer 3. Plur. praes. med., die Skt. nirudhyante (Ud. i, 3) 
wiedergibt. Diese Bedeutung hat die in A wie B haufig bezeugte 
Wurzel prutk, sodass wir an dieser Stelle die Verbalform mit 
ziemlicher Sicherheit zu prutkantra erganzen konnen. — Ebenso sicher 
erscheint die Erganzimg zu nesamanem Z. 5, dem Skt. sati (Ud. i, 4) 
genau entsprechenden Loc. sg. des Praesenspartizipiums vom Verbum 
subst. nes. — In Z. 6 entspricht dem leider verstiimmelten kaskau[v)] • 
im Sanskrit viksiptdni (Ud. i, 5). kdskau ist das Partic. praet. des 
mehrfach belegten Verbalstammes kdsk, dessen Bedeutung 
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,, zerstreuen “ uns durcli diese Stelle gesichert wird ; die dem 
neutralen Plural des Sanskrit entsprechende Form ist nach sonstigen 
Parallelen als kdslcanwa anzusetzen. — Die Worte ['pa\rwesse ya{s)\i^ 
Z. 7 endlick iibersetzen Skt. prathamdm rdtrim aus dem ersten Pada 
von Strophe 6. Beide Worter sind bekannt : fiir parwesse vgl. Levi 
in J. As., xi, 2, p. 315, imd unsere Tocharischen Sprachreste Nr. 261a ; 
fiir yasi Levi-Meillet in MSL., xviii, p. 395 Anm. 

2. H. 149. 329 ist das Anfangsstiick eines als Nr. 4 gezahlten 
Blattes einer vierzeiligen Handschrift. Das Fragment ist etwa 
5^ X 6 cm. gross. Wie wir feststellen konnten, bildet der Text die 
Ubersetzung des Udanavarga, diesmal ohne Beifiigung des Sanskrit- 
Originals, und zwar enthiilt unser Bruchstiick Reste der Strophen 
19-25 des i. (anitya-}varga : 


Vorderseite 

1 parkarya no dksase ||| 

2 md aikenianetse [10] * |1| 

3 nmarntse md ne.silm ' ke ||{ 

4 ekaninenta ka[krau\ ||| 


Riickseite 

1 Ine dke tdpraune[nta] \ \ \ 

2 srukalne dke spa ||j 

3 lo yamorcri ♦ ydmo \ 1 1 

4 mnecci 24 ma nta \ \ \ 


Die ersten beiden Zeilen haben die Anfangs- und Schlu.ssworte 
der Ubersetzung von Ud. i, 19 bewahrt. In den Berliner Hand- 
schriften ist diese Strophe nur unvollstiindig erhalten, doch lasst 
sich der Text, da sie identisch ist mit Dhp. 60, leicht wiederherstellen. 
Der erste Pada muss im Skt. gelautet haben : dlrghd hi jdgrato ratrih, 
und danach die Ubersetzung Z. 1 piirkarya no dksase(ncatse yasi). 
parkarya ist das Femininum des Adjektivs parkare parkre „ lang “, 
bezeugt also fiir yasi „ Nacht •• weibliches Ge.schlecht. Die Partikel 
no finden wir in unseren B-Te.xten hiiufig zur Wiedergabe von Skt. tu, 
vai und hi gebraucht. Dem ind. jdyrato wiirde genau B dksassencatse 
(in unserem Text mit einem .s ge.schrieben) entsprechen : Gen. (auf 
-tse) des aktiven Partizips vom s- Praesens einer Wurzel dks ,, wachen “ 
die uns durch diese Stelle sicher bezeugt wird, also von der haufigeren 
\Vz. aks dks ,, verkiinden, lehren “ (vgl. Nr. 7, V. 2) zu scheiden ist.— 
Z. 2 md aikemanetse „ des nicht wissenden “ entspricht Skt. avijdnatah ; 
aikemane ist das Ptc. prs. med. der schon oben genannten Wz. aik 
ais ,, wi.s.sen “. 

Der 3. Zeile entspricht aus der zweiten Yerszeile von Strophe 20 
Skt. dtmano ndsti, es ist demnach {(i)nmamtse zu ergiinzen, Gen. sg 
vom Nom. anmo, Obi. anm = Skt. dtman. md nescun ist gleich Skt 


* Erganze zu 19. 
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na asti. Das folgende abgebrochene he. . lasst sich nur zu 1ce{t) oder 
ke{te), dem Gen. des Fragepronomens, erganzen, setzt also eine Lesung 
kasya des Sanskritoriginals vorans. In den Berliner Udanavarga- 
Handschriften liegt zwar nur die Lesart kuto (in Dbereinstimmung 
mit Pali Dbp. 62) vor, aber auch die tibetische Ubersetzung (vgl. 
Beckh, Vddnavarga, i, 18) hat in su-yi den Genetiv des Interrogativums. 

Die Z. 4 entsprecbenden Sanskritworte aus Ud. i, 21 heissen 
bhogdn vai samuddniya. ekanine (fiir -ntie), auch ekniniie (vgl. Levi- 
Meillet, MSL., xviii, pp. 4 und 393) „Geld, Besitz “ = Skt. bhoga, 
ist eine Weiterbildung aus ekahi, ekni, das selbst schon die gleiche 
Bedeutung bat, denn es gibt auf dem unter Nr. 3 zu bebandelnden 
Stuck dieser Hoernle-Sammlung Skt. vitta wieder. Aus dem gleichen 
Stamme scheint das entsprecbende Wort in A : akauntsune gebildet 
zu sein. — Dem Absolutivum samuddniya muss ein B-Absolutivum 
kakrauparmem gegeniiberstehen, das wir wohl bier zu erganzen baben 
werden, von der bekannten Wurzel kraup sammeln “. 

Z. 1 der Riickseite ist gleich Skt. patanantah samucchraydh Ud. i, 
22. Skt. patana ist durch ein Verbalsubstantiv auf -Ihe iibersetzt, 
der Verbalstamm selbst ist leider nicht erbalten. Die Gleichung 
ake = anta ist in den B-Texten ofters belegt. Mit tdprauhenUi ,, die 
Hohen “ wird Skt. samucchraydh ganz wortlicb wiedergegeben. 
tdpraune ist das Abstraktum vom Adj. tdpre, tapre *, boch wie wir 
aus den genau entsprecbenden A-Formen tpdr : tdprone wissen. 

srukalhe dke spa Z. 2 ist gleicb Skt. marandntam hi aus Ud. i, 23. 
srukalne ist das Verbalsubstantiv der Wurzel sruk ,,sterben“, es 
dient anderwarts aucb zur Ubersetzung von Skt. mrtyu (vgl. z.B. 
J. As., X, 17, p. 441). Die Partikel spa „ und “ ist bier fiir Skt. hi 
gebraucht, wofiir wir oben die Partikel no fanden. 

In Z. 3 baben wir {yo)lo yatnorcci zu lesen fiir Skt. pdpakarmdmh 
Ud. i, 24. Das Adjektiv yolo ,, bose, scblecbt “ ist bekannt, also obne 
weiteres zu ergiinzen. yamorcci, besser ist wohl ydmorcci zu lesen, ist 
Nom. pi. masc. auf -i eines aus ydtnor ,, Tat “ (von Wz. ydm 
,, machen “) weitergebildeten possessiven Adjektivums ydmor-tstse 
(oder -tse), mit Erweichung des tsts zu cc, die fiir den Obi. und Gen. 
sg. m. und den maskulinen Plural dieser Adjektiva die Regel ist. — 
Das folgende abgebrochene ydmo. . (vielleicht zu ydmos = Nom. pi. 
des Partic. praet. ydmu zu erganzen) gibt krta- aus krtapunydh wieder. 

Der Scbluss der Strophe 24 heisst im Sanskrit nirdsravdh. Da 
die Gleichung tsnamnenta = dsravdh in unseren B-Texten vorliegt, 
kbnnen wir bier in Z. 4 mit Sicherbeit das Aequivalent snai 
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tsmmnecci einsetzen. Uber die Endung -cci ist eben gesprocben— 
Die Worte ma nta endlich iibersetzen Skt. naiva des Anfangs von 

Ud. i, 25. 

3. H. 149 Add. 105. Bruchstuck einer linken Blattseite von 13 cm. 
Hohe und 6-10 cm. Breite. Durch die starken Bescbadigunpn ist 
auch die Sckrift schwer mitgenommen worden und bereitet der sicheren 
Entzifferung mehrfacb Schwierigkeiten. Der Text ist wieder 
zweisprachig und bietet die Reste von Udanavarga ii (Kamavarga), 
12-20. Wir lesen : 

Vorderseite 

1 (sar)[va]kd ||| 

2 sarani (t) A'a[«a] |{{ 

3 [t-]niem [4 • [?]«[«] HI 

4 yasi prajm-[trp • • ] 1 1 1 

5 yd pu[rm]am tr[p]ta{m) : [aisam]ne ||| 

6 ddhd hi A:d[m]e[s]M ««r[a] jH 

7 wina [y-m-']s antardy- HI 

8 III hanti bhogd i yakte [ai] ||| 

9 111 i yd[h-]ai[sa]m{r>)et-e ||| 

Riickseite 

1 HI [rs •]m~k • rs ■ [jl 

2 III [^^' ♦] swdralne [s-] HI 

3 spek ra[«o] ndkcyenne yklme\nn\e H| 

4 na ydmu \niaske]lrd ‘ huddh[d'] H| 

5 no ysd[ts • ] (‘) {samo^ hima{v • ] HI 

6 ekani se'me[fi] » [eta] HI 

7 lakle no k^se [Aars-] HI 

8 lyam iti ||| 

9 (ganz zerstort). 

Dem ka{na\.. (oder kata.. ?) auf Z. 2 der Vorderseite entspricht 
Skt. ydvat, der Anfang von Ud. ii, 13. Uber diesen Wortrest und seine 
mogliche Vervollstandigung vermogen wir nichts auszusagen. — 
Die in Z. 3 zu lesende Buchstabenfolge diirfte aus den beiden Wortern 
tumem klautkalne besteben, die Skt. tato nivrttim derselben Strophe 13 
gleichzusetzen sind. tumem ist der Ablativ des neutralen Demon- 
strativpronomens tu, klautkalne das Verbalsubstantiv der Wurzel 
klautk ,, umkehren “ (vgl. z.B. J. As., x, 17, p. 434, wo Skt. nivrttah 
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durcli das reduplizierte Partizipium kaklau{tkau) iibersetzt ist), — 
In Z. 5 ist der Instrumental aisamne{sa) als Entsprechung fiir Skt. 
frajfiayd aus Str. 14 anzusetzen. 

Z. 7 der Vorder- und Z. 4 der Riickseite, die dasselbe Sanskxitwort 
iibersetzen, erganzen sich gegenseitig ; an der zweiten Stelle ist 
wtna ydmu = ratah Ud. ii, 18 der Singular zum Nom. pi. wina 
ydmos = ratah Ud. ii, 15. Vgl. die Parallele in J. As., x, 17, p. 443. — 
Auch die Zeilen 8 und 9 der Vorderseite enthalten Reste der Uber- 
setzung des gleichen Sanskritwortes durniedhas, mit dem die beiden 
Verszeilen von Ud. ii, 16 beginnen. yakte bez. yakte, neben denen an 
einer anderen Stelle noch die dritte Scbreibart yekte (s. Nr. 8, R. 6) 
bezeugt ist, dienen hier zur Wiedergabe von Skt. dur- ; yakte kehrt 
Riickseite Z. 2 wieder als Entsprechung von Skt. alpa. Es bedeutet 
also ,, wenig, gering “. Der zweite Teil des indischen Kompositums 
wird durch das nach Z. 9 zu erganzende possessive Adjektiv aisamhetse 
,, Wissen habend “ iibersetzt. 

Auf der Riickseite ist yakte swdralne Z. 2 gleich Skt. alpdsvdda 
der Strophe ii, 17, swdralne ist wieder Verbalsubstantiv von der ein 
paar Mai bezeugten Wurzel swdr „ geniessen “. — Der Sanskrittext 
zu Z. 3 lautet api divyesu kdmesu Ud. ii, 18. Skt. api wird hier 
anscheinend durch zwei Worte, spek rano, wiedergegeben. rano allein 
konunt in unseren Texten gar nicht selten fiir Skt. api ,, auch “ vor, 
vielleicht bilden beide Worte hier einen BegrifE fiir api ,, sogar “ ? Die 
genaue Bedeutung von spek kennen wir nicht, das Wort konnte aus 
spe mit der verstarkenden oder hervorhebenden Partikel -k zusam- 
mengesetzt sein. Fiir ein als Postposition gebrauchtes spe hat Levi, 
J. As., X, 18, p. 125, die Bedeutung „ nahe bei “ bestimmt, aber 
diese kann wohl in unserem Zusammenhange nicht in Betracht 
kommen. Dass in hdkcyenne yselmenne wider den Sprachgebrauch 
auch das attributive Adjektiv ndkcye die voile Kennzeichnung des 
Loc. pi. tragt, ist nur auf das Bestreben des Ubersetzers nach 
moglichst genauer Wiedergabe des Originals zuriickzufiihren. Die 
Worte selbst, ndkcye = divya und yseltne = kdma, sind bekannt. — 
Z. 4 {%vi)na ydmu = ratah ist schon oben besprochen ; mdsketrd 
entspricht Skt. bhavati in Ud. ii, 18. 

Den Worten api suvarnasya aus Ud. ii, 19 entsprechend werden 
wir Z. 5 zu rano ysdtse zu erganzen haben, denn ysdtse ist der Gen. 
von ysd ,, Gold “, das auch in der Form yasa erscheint. — Uber ekahi = 
vittam vgl. oben. Nr. 2. semepi in derselben Zeile 6 ist das Aequivalent 
fiir Skt. ekasya. Das Zahlwort ,, eins “ flektiert in B : Sg. masc. 
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Nom. se, Obi. seme, Gen. semepi, Instr. semesa usw. ; PI. Nom. semi. 
Obi. semem, Gen. sememts. 

Z. 7 bietet die Ubersetzung des Anfangs der Strophe ii, 20 : 
duhkham hi yo veda, mit schon bekannten Worten. k,,se (Obi. 1cj:e, 
Gen. het und kete) vertritt im B-Dialekt unverandert das Inter- 
rogativ- wie das Relativpronomen. Welche Form der Wurzel kars 
,, wissen hier zu erganzen ist, muss oSen bleiben. Das dem Skt. 
veda entsprechende Praeteritum heisst in diesem Paradigma sarsa, 
kommt also hier nicht in Frage ; sollte die Wiedergabe durch ein 
Praesens erfolgt sein, so batten wir den erhaltenen Rest zu kdrsanam 
Oder medial kdrsanatar zu vervollstandigen. 

4. H. 150. 106, ein kleines Blattfragment mit nur vier erhaltenen 
Zeilen, hat auf diesen Reste von Text und Ubersetzung von 
Udanavarga ii, 18-20 bewahrt. 


Vorderseite 

1 III yokai ||| 

2 III ymlMktettse ||| 

3 III samo Jiimavalt'] ||| 

4 III tu md eka ||| 


Riickseite 

1 III hi yam (!) ve ||| 

2 III (ra)m{e)ta ‘ y\s]elme[mi\e s- ||| 

3 III [«]o snissene ||| 

4 III -aumye ||! 


Z. 1 und 2 der Vorderseite enthielten die Strophe ii, 18 : yokai 
ist gleich Skt. tfsnd-. es ist der Obliquus zum Nom. yoko ,, Durst 
neben dem unsere Toxte noch eine zweite Bildung yokye, yokiye 
belegen. Das Nomen hat in B feminines Geschlecht. Der singularische 
Genetiv' pudndktettsc lasst als \ orlage des Ubersetzers auf ein Skt. 
buddhasya schliessen, wahrend die Sanskrithandschriften den Plural 
buddhdndm lesen, dessen Aequivalent nur padnuktemts lauten kann. — 
Z. 4 gibt dieselbe Stelle vittam tan ndlam ekasya aus Ud. ii, 19 wieder, 
wie schon Nr. 3, R. 6. In der Ubersetzung erscheinen die Worte in 
anderer Reihenfolge : tu = Uid, md = na, eka(ni) = vittam. 

Alle vier Zeilen der Riickseite umfasst die Strophe ii, 20. Auf 
Z. 2 ist yMmenne = kdmem eine schon in Nr. 3, R. 3 dagewesene 
Parallele. Im Sanskrit folgt jantuh, was das allein iibrig gebliebene 
s zu saumo. dem BAVorte fiir ,. Lebcwe.sen, Mensch “ (Obi. saunrnn, 
Plur. sdmna) zu erganzen erlaubt. no saissene Z. 3 steht fiir Skt. 
hi lake, und dem Wortreste auf Z. 4 entspricht Skt. dhirah, wonach 
er zu aisaumye mit Sicherheit ergiinzt werden kann. 

5. H. 149. 315. Rest der linken Seite eines Blattes, das als das 
23. der Handschrift geziihlt ist. Die Blatthohe betriigt 7 cm., die 
erhaltene Lange des Bruchstiickes schwankt zwischen 4 und 9 cm 
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Obwohl der Text nur in der Sprache B abgefasst ist, konnten wir ihn 
als zum Udanavarga gehbrig feststellen. Unser Blatt enthalt die 
libersetzimg der Verse x, 6-14, woven folgendes erhalten ist : 

Vorderseite 

1 nne wa-e [s-] ||| 

2 pawassorne sap sn[ai m-] ||l 

3 sa kekenu rilynetstse yai ||{ 

4 ssdm takarskaTiii aisanme sap l|| 

5 pi pelaiknemttse klyausalynene ||| 

Riickseite 

1 yarpo lykamtlsa olyapotstse waime -e 1 1 1 

2 tstse kdtkem aisaumyi t aiskem semi ||| 

3 su'dtsine t md su ihkaum kd ||| 

4 k karnor i su in(k)au'mj\\ 

5 snai war ||| 

Das zehnte Kapitel des Udanavarga ist der sraddhdvarga. Das 
B-Wort fiir sraddhd heisst takarskne, takarskdnne, was wir auf unserem 
Fragment, Z. 4 der Vorderseite, bestatigt finden. Daneben kennen 
wir das Wort aucb aus mehreren Belegen unserer Sammlung als 
Wiedergabe von Skt. p^'asdda. Zu Grunde liegt dieser Abstrakt- 
bildung auf -tie (-dnne) ein adjektivisches takarske, fiir das auf einem 
Fragment dieser Hoernle-Sammlung das Aequivalent prasanna 
,, glaubig “ gegeben wird. Aus dem Abstraktum ist andererseits 
wieder ein Adjektivum takarsknetse weitergebildet worden, das einmal 
in unseren Texten Skt. srdddha iibersetzt. — Dieses takarskdnne haben 
wir nun auch gleich auf Z. 1 der Vorderseite rmseres Brucbstiickes 
zu erganzen, die dem Anfange der Strophe x, 6 haddhd dvitiyd 
purusasya entspricht, d. i. in der Sprache B takarskdnne wate saumontse. 
wate heisst, wie bekarmt, ,, der zweite “, und saunio hatten wir schon 
im vorigen Stiick, Nr. 4, dem synonymen Skt. jantu gleichgesetzt. — 
Z. 2 entspricht den Worten aus Ud. x, 7 sTlatn caivdhimsd. Das hier 
mit w fiir p geschriebene papdssoriie stellt ein mit der Endung -me 
gebildetes Abstraktum aus dem Partizipimn papdssu (von Wz. pdsk 
,, hiiten, liben “) dar, sein Gebrauch fiir Skt. slla ist auch sonst bezeugt. 
sdp (spd) ist die bekannte Partikel ,, und “. Fiir Skt. ahirnsd haben 
wir nach Parallelen B snai miydssdlne anzusetzen, das durch snai 
,, ohne “ negierte Verbalsubstantiv der tocharischen Wurzel mi 
(Praes. miydssdm) = Skt. hims. — Fur Z. 3 kommen die Sanskritworte 
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aus TJd. X, 8 . . . sampannas tyagavdm vlta-{ynatsarah) in Betracht. 
JceJcenu ist das Part, praet. der Wz. kdn, ken ,, zu Stande kommen 
Skt. sani-pad ; rilynefstse = tyagavdn ein possessives Adjektivum, 
mit dem schon aus Nr. 2 bekannten SuSbc -tstse {-tse) aus dem 
Yerbalabstraktum rilyne (Wz. ri „ aufgeben, verlassen “) gebildet. 
Das folgende, Skt. vita entsprechende Wort war ohne Zweifel yaiku, 
denn wir haben dieses ziir Wz. ivik ,, scbwinden, vergehen “ gehorende 
Praetoritalpartizip anderwarts fiir Skt. kslna gefunden. — Die Worte 
labhnte sroddhdin prajmm cn, Ud. x, 9, liegen der Z. 4 zu Grunde, 
wo wir dem labJiate entsprecbendes kalpdssdm am Anfange erganzen 
kbnnon. Die Verschmeizung der beiden folgenden Worter imter 
Ausfall des au.slautenden e von takarskanne erweist, dass die t)ber- 
setzung trotz ihrer wortlichen Treue metriscb abgefasst ist. — Z. 5 
ist zu iibersetzen ,, beim Horen des (guten) Gesetzes “ und gibt das 
Kompositum saddhnrmasravane aus Ud. x, 10 wieder. ,, Gut “ 
heisst Nom. sg. kartse, kdrtse. Obi. krent ; den mehrfach bezeugten 
Gen. krencepi haben wir am Anfange der Zeile zu erganzen. 

Der zweite Pada der Strophe x, 11 lautet im Sanskrit punyam 
coraih sudurharam. Auf Z. 1 der Riickseite entsprechen yarpo = punya 
(vgl, bereits Levi-Meillet, MSL., xvdii, p. 395), lykamttsa = coraih, 
olyapotstse = su und u'aime(n)e = dur. lykamttsa ist der Instr. pi. 
von lyak Dieb vgl. MSL., xviii, p. 392, dessen Plural aber nicht 
wie dort angegeben lyka lautet, sondern nach sicheren Belegen in 
unseren Texten im Nom. lysi, im Obi. lykam. In der von Levi wieder- 
holt angefiihrten Verbindung lyka irdrsem mpa konnte lyka — falls 
nicht vielmehr der am ehesten zu erwartende Obi. pi. lykam gemeint 
ist nur als besondere Kompositionsform von lyak aufgefasst werden. 
Dass die eigentliche Bedeutung von olyapotstse ,, sehr, iiberaus “ 
ist, ergibt sich neben dieser aus anderen Stellen, wo Skt. bhrham und 
ati- damit wiedergegebcn sind. Das ein paar Mai bezeugte Wort 
uriimene lernen wir in seiner Bedeutung ,, schwer, schwierig “ bier 
kennen. Die auf Z. 2 erhaltenen Worte entsprechen dem Schluss 
der Strophe 11 und dem Anfange von 12 des Sanskrit. Die hinter 
aikinmyi (Nom. pi.) = panditdh zu erwartende Zahl 11 fehlt indessen. 
Fur Skt. nhlunnndanti lesen wir ..tstse kdtkem. Vielleicht hat wieder 
olyapotstse hier die Praeposition abhi wiedergegeben. kdtkem ist die 
3. PI. praes. act. des oft belegten Verbums kdtk (kdcc) ,, sich freuen “. 
Der Anfang von Strophe 12 ist in den Berliner San.skrithandschriften 
nicht erhalten, die Worte aiskern semi ergeben riickiibersetzt dafiir 
dadaty eke, denn aiskem ist die 3. PI. des s- Praesens der bekannten 
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Wz. ai ,, geben “ und semi der Nom. pi. von se ,, eins dessen 
Flexion wir bereits zu Nr. 3, R. 6 besprochen baben. — Zur selben 
Strophe 12 gehort auch noch Z. 3, wo swdtsine Skt. bhqjane entspricht 
und fUr Skt. ndsau diva ca rdtrau ca die Ubersetzung in B md sii 
ihkaum Mstwer zu vervollstandigen ist. Die Verbindung ifilcaum 
kdstwer „ bei Tage (imd) bei Nacht “ kommt in unseren Texten 
ofter vor ; das erste Wort ist zusammengesetzt aus kaum ,, Tag “ 
und der Praeposition in- (i-, auch yn-, y-), vgl. z.B. die haufigen 
ysdmna, ynaJctem ,, bei den Menschen, bei den Gottern “. Das Wort 
kdstwer ,, bei Nacht “ vermogen wir nicht zu analysieren. Im 
Tocharischen entspricht dieser Verbindung ein ykom oseni, worin 
oseni sicher — allerdings auch in singularer Weise — von wse ,, Nacht “ 
(= B yasi) ahgeleitet ist. — su ihkaum fiir Skt. sa (vai) divd aus 
Ud. X, 13 kehren wieder auf Z. 4. Das davorstehende Wort karnor 
ist seiner Form nach ein Verbalnomen auf -or (wie z.B. ydmor = 
karman, dyor = ddna) einer Wurzel karn. Von dieser ist uns wenig- 
stens noch das aktive Praesenspartizip karnndssenca (vielleicht 
Causativ 1) an einer Stelle bezeugt, an der es Skt. upatdpin iibersetzt. 
Hier gibt karnor das Partizipium hala ,, abgeschlagen “ wieder, 
aber wahrscheinlich, wie im folgenden Stuck (Nr. 6) darzulegen sein 
wird, nicht die von unseren Sanskrithandschriften gelesene Plural- 
form hatdh, sondern vielmehr ein substantivisch aufgefasstes Singular- 
neutrum hatam. — Zu den auf Z. 5 allein noch erhaltenen Worten 
snai war „ ohne Wasser “ fehlt das Sanskritaequivalent in der nur 
unvollstandig iiberlieferten Strophe x, 14. Die tibetische tJber- 
setzung bietet an dieser Stelle einfach skam-po ,, trocken “. 

6. H. 149. 112, ein bilingues Bruchstuck mit den Strophen Ud. x, 
13-16. Die urspriingliche Zeilenzahl und die Blarthohe sind nicht 
mehr zu bestimmen ; es sind nur je drei Zeilen, und auf der Riickseite 
noch Spuren einer vierten, erhalten. Die Lange des auch vorn und 
hinten abgerissenen Fragmentes betragt 12 cm. 

Vorderseite 

1 III kete no te k&[r'\st-r ♦ td ||| 

2 III (sa)mddMm adhigacchati * ompalskonne ydnm^sdm ||| 

3 III ramt snai wa{r) * sacet khanel {la)hhet tatra ♦ krj, rdpo ||| 

Riickseite 

1 III my • n no ld[r ■ y • ']nntrd * hr — yadvaj jaldrthi \ \ | 

2 III {a)ndvilam * krosce war snai mdrkarcce 15 n- |!| 

3 III onolmi * aprasanndm ||j 
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Bereits Levi-Meillet haben dieses Fragment richtig identifiziert, 
wie aus dem Zitat dcr ersten Zeile in MSI.., xviii, p. 12, ersichtlich ist. 
Doch ist ihre Lesimg zu verbessern. Mit voller Sicherheit sind iiber 
dem Aksara st ■ noch Scbriftreste zu erkennen. Wir lesen das als r 
und vermuten dariiber noch das abgerissene o-Zeichen. So erhalten 
wir als Entsprochung des ersten Pada von Ud. x, 13 yasya tv ete 
saniHccJiinndh die B-lVorte lete no te lrir.sf(o)r. Hier ist Irte der Gen. 
des Relativpi'onoraens (vgl. dazu Xr. 2, Y. 3) und no = Skt. tu (vgl. 
ebenda Z. 1). Keine Ubereinstimmung besteht aber zwischen Skt. 
etf und B tr. denn Ictzteres ist ein neutrales Demonstrativpronomen 
und kbnnte nur Skt. tat iibersetzen, wahrend der Skt. ete entsprechende 
maskuline Xom. pi. dieses Pronomens cai lautet. Die Ungewissheit, 
ob nicld unser Ubcrsetzer eine andere Lesart in seiner Vorlage hatte, 
wird noch verstarkt durch die Form karstor, die wie das schon in dem 
vorigon Stuck (Xr. 5. R. 4) angetroffene karnor jedenfalls keinen 
Pluralnoniinativ vorau.ssetzen lasst. Die Lesart des entsprechenden 
Paliverses, Dhp. 250 : yassa c’etam samucchinnam , steht unserer 
Ubersetzung zweifellos naher. Fiir die Wurzel karst karst 
,, zerschneiden ‘h die die.ses Verbalnomen enthalt, und die dem Skt. 
chid genau entspricht. haben wir zahlreiche Belegstellen ; sie lautet 
gleich {karst) auch im Tocharischen. — Auf Z. 2 ist der Schluss der 
Strophe 13 in beiden Sprachen erhalten. Die Bedeutungen von 
ompalskohne ,, Ver.senkung “ und von yanmdssam sind schon durch 
die Yeroffentlichungen von Levi und Jleillet bekannt, nur ist deren 
Lesung yatmd- zu yannui- zu verbessern. Dieser Verbalstamm ist 
namlich aus der Wurzel yam „ erreichen, erlangen “ durch Metathesis 
eines urspriinglichen n- Suffixes (im Praesens nds) entstanden, wie die 
tochariiSche Parallele yoyn . yo/nttas- erweist. Ausser Skt. adhiyam wie 

hier iibersetzt das Yerbum mehrfach in unseren Texten Skt. prdp. 

Zu den Worten rami snai war ., wie ohne Wasser “ Z. 3 ist das Sanskrit 
in unserer Uberlieferung nicht erhalten, vgl. oben Xr. 5. R. 5. Den 
noch jii Ud. X. 14 gehorigen \Yorten sacet khaned entsprechen in 
B krj rdpo{y). Beide sind in ihrer Bedeutung schon bekannt; 
rdpoy muss so als 3. Sg. Opt. act. von rap rap ,, graben “ vervoll- 
standigt werden. 

Die ver.stiimmelte Ubcr.setzung des ersten Pada von Ud, x, 15 
(irdddham) prajnam tu seveta i.st auf Z. 1 der Riickseite als 
. . .aisanmyen no Jure yamltra wiederherzustollen. Die .sehr haufige 
Yerbindung Idre yarn (med.). wortlich „ sich lieb machen begegnet 
uns noch of ter als Ubersetzung von Skt. sec (daneben auch iii/bhaj). 
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yamitra ist genau wie Skt. seveta 3. Sg. Opt. med. — Vollstandig erhalten 
hat Z. 2 die Wiedergabe des letzten Pada derselben Strophe sitatoyam 
andvilam. Der Wortstamm des Adjektivums ,, kalt “ lautet in B 
krost-, mit Erweichung krosc- und kross- (kmuss-). krosce war heisst 
,, kaltes Wasser “ und entbehrt der Kennzeichnung als adjektivisches 
Kompositum. Diese erscheint erst am Ende des Pada in dem Suffix 
-cce (Obi. von -tatse, vgl. Nr. 2, R. 3), welches also die beiden Ausdriicke 
krosce war und snai rmrkar zu einer Gruppe zusammenfasst. Das 
Wort markar, fiir das wir .sonst nur noch einen Beleg haben, bedeutet 
nach unserer Stelle unzweifelhaft „ Triibung “ entsprechend dem 
Skt. dvila. — Dem Nom. des Plurals onobni ,, die Lebewesen, 
Menschen “ Z. 3 steht im San.skrittext der Strophe x, 16 der Singular 
janah gegeniiber. 

7. H. 149. 331. Ein nur 5x6 cm. grosses, an alien Seiten 
beschadigtes Fragment, auf dem noch vier Zeilenreste erhalten sind. 
An den Sanskritworten erkannten wir die Zugehorigkeit zu Udanavarga 
xii, 8-13. Der Text lautet : 


Vorderseite 

1 III nirvidyate ||| 

2 III sa yesdn nissa ytd ||| 

3 III ssdlle ♦ dkhydtdra ||| 

4 III s\n]dsalyanikrn<kina ||| 


Riickseite 

1 III ‘ [«•] empr- tsa se spa ||| 

2 III gdc chakyamiinih sa ||| 

3 III nne sek sekd 12 [e] ||| 

4 III [r]» wessdm se ||| 


Auf Z. 2 der Vorderseite konnen wir die Wiedergabe des ersten 
Pada der Strophe xii, 9 dkhydto vo mayd tnargah vollstandig als 
dksusa yesdn nissa ytdrye herstellen. ytdrye „ Weg “ (Obi. ytdri, 
vgl. R. 4) ist Femininum und bedingt die Femininendung -sa des 
Partizipiiuns dksu ,, verkiindet, gelehrt “ (anderwarts in unseren 
Texten fiir Skt. (pra)desita belegt). Dieses Verbum (vgl. auch Nr. 2, 
V. 2) regiert im Tocharischen den Genetiv yesdn ,, euer “ des 
Pronomens der 2. Person, nissa ist wie Skt. mayd der Instr. sg. des 
Pronomens der 1. Person nis (Nom. und Obi.). — Z. 3 lasst sich nach 
Skt. karamyam das entsprechende yamassdlle einsetzen. 

In Z. 1 der Riickseite entsprechen die unvollkommen erhaltenen 
B-Worte dem Anfange von Ud. xii, 12 eso ’njaso hy esa ca. Das Skt. 
anjasa iibersetzende Wort ist emprerntsa zu lesen. Die femininische 
Form dieses Adjektivums (vom Mask, auf -tse) beruht darauf, dass 
das dazu zu denkende Bezugswort „ Weg “ = ytdrye in B Femininum 
ist, wie wir oben sahen. Zu Grunde liegt dieser Ableitung ein 
bekanntes emprern ,, gerade, wahr auch substantivisch „Wahrheit 
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welche Bedeutungen durch die in unseren Texten erlialtenen 
Sanskritaequivalente samyak und satya gesichert werden. Danach 
naiissen wir natiirlich auch fiir das dem ersten esa entsprechende 
Demonstrativum die femininische Form sd am Anfange der Zeile 
erganzen. Das zweite esa gibt der Ubersetzer durch das mask, se 
wieder, indem er es offenbar aiif das folgende Skt. pardhrama bezieht, 
als dessen B-Aequivalent wir etwa ein maskulines spelke vermuten 
diirfen. — Das letzte Wort der Strophe xii, 12, abkTksnasah, finden 
wir auf Z. 3 durch sek sekd ,, immer und immer wieder “ sinngemass 
iibersetzt. — Z. 4 endlich haben wir (ytd)ri ivessdm se genau entsprechend 
den Sanskritworten wdrgatn vadaty esa aus Ud. xii, 13 zu lesen. 

8. H. 149. 236. Ein nicht nur an den Randern, sonderh auch auf 
der ganzen Flache stark beschadigtes Blattstiick, 10 cm. hoch bei 
etwa 8 cm. Breite. Die Handschrift war urspriinglich wohl siebenzeilig, 
woven noch Reste von 6 Zeilen auf jeder Seite zu lesen sind, die 
Udanavarga xxii, 2-9 zugehoren. 

Vorderseite 

1 111 k-niane ♦ c«[ra] ||| 

2 ill sarvan ‘ al- j|| 

3 III sphittam ♦ y[ni]pormem orkamnlai] ||| 

4 III sanetstse no md Ikdssam 3 ta ||| 

5 III • [o] k„se tdkoy ♦ airutvd {wi\ | ] | 

6 III ru[pd]ni ♦ [c]o ||| 

7 (zerstort) 

Riickseite 

1 (zerstort) 

2 III [wi-] y(n)nmd[ssa]{m) [fo-] |)| 

3 III pds{so\r)T){e)Htan{e) no ||| 

4 III [t]o[;«]/- kekhjnnsor ♦ 7 aJpnsru ||| 

5 III [nitane anaisai nmvldunu ♦ Si7n[t-] |j| 

6 III s cu bJmvati * yck\t\e ke 1|| 

7 III -e naksentrd • nd ||| 

Die auf Z. 1 und 2 dor Vorderseite noch vorhandenen B-Wortreste 
kann man auf Grund der entsprechenden Sanskritworter der Strophe 
Ud. xxii, 2 zu aikenutne, dem Part, praes. med. der Wurzel aik aii 
,, wissen , bez. aldpnontse = Skt. dtnrasya ganz sicher erganzen. 
Die Bedeutung von aldsmo ,, krank “ hat schon Levi festgestellt, 
vgl. Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature, ed. Hoemle, 
p. 377 s.v. Bruchstiicke der Ubersetzung von Strophe 3 enthalten 
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die beiden Zeilen 3 und 4. Auf 3 entsprechen sich yaiformem und 
Skt. jyravisya, orlcamnlai] . . und Skt. tamasa. Das Absolutivum 
yaipormem gehort zu der bckannten Wurzel yap yop ,, eintreten 
,, Dunkelheit, Finsternis “ beisst in B orhamne, was uns ein Stiick 
aus der Hoernle-Sammlung als ParalJele fiir Skt. timira bezeugt. 
Dieses Abstraktum ist aus dem Adjektivum orhmo (m., f. oricamna) 
„ dunkel “ abgeleitet ; sein bier zu erwartender Instrumental kann 
nacb unserem Wissen nicht anders als orhamnesa angesetzt werden. 
Vielleicht ist das von uns unsicber gelesene ai nur eine durcb die 
Zerstorung der Handscbrift an dieser Stelle bedingte Tauscbung. — 
Skt. cafjcsusman va na pasyati finden wir Z. 4 durcb {e)sanetstse no 
md Ikdssdm wiedergegeben. Aus dem Dual esane „ die Augen “ 
(Sing, eh) ist mittels des scbon wiederbolt angetroffenen possessiven 
Suffixes -tstse ein dem cahsusmdn gleicbes Adjektivum gebildet. 
Vgl. das Zitat bei Levi-Meillet, MSL., xviii, p. 24, wo esnna- fiir 
eiane- verdnickt ist. tJber die Partikel no s. oben, Nr. 2, V. 1. — 
Auf Z. 5 haben wir als Ubersetzung der Worte api yo bhavet aus 
Ud. xxii, 4 wohl ra7io k^se tdkoy zu lesen, denn die Gleicbung rano = 
api ist baufig genug in unseren Texten belegt. Der Optativ takoy 
gebort zum Paradigms des Verbum substantivum, das in beiden 
Mundarten des Tocbariscben aus den beiden Stammen nes (A nas) 
fiir das Praesens und tdk fiir Praeteritum, Conjunctiv, Optativ sich 
zusammensetzt. Als dritter Stamm tritt hinzu sai sey (in A se) fiir 
das Imperfect. Folgende Formenzusammenstellung mag einen tlber- 
blick iiber den Aufbau dieses Paradigmas gewahren, wozu bemerkt 
sei, dass die Bildung des Infinitivs und des Verbalsubstantivs aus dem 
Praesensstamme eine nur in diesem Paradigms auftretende Unregel- 
massigkeit darstellt. 

Praes. act. 3. Sg. nesdm ; Part, (medial !) nesamane ; Inf. nestsi, 
nessi ; Verbaladj. nesalye, nesalle ; Verbalsubst. nesalne. 

Imperfect Sg. mini (seym), sail, sai (sey) ; PI. seyem, seycer (saicer), 
seyem (sem). 

Praet. 3. Sg. taka (mit enklitischen Pronomina takdn, takdk, 
takdne). 

Co. 3. Sg. tdkam (gleichlautend auch die 3. PL). 

Opt. 3. Sg. tdkoy. 

Imperativ Sg. ptdka, PI. ptdkas. 

Part, praet. tatdkau ; Absol. tatdkanmm. 

^ So ist der unvoUstandig uberlieferte Text von Luders erganzt. Die tibetische 
IJbersetzung bietet mig-ldan (= caksus-mdn) bzin^du „ though he has eyes “ (Rookhill). 
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Auf der Riickseite lesen wir in Z. 2 die 3. Sg. Praes. ydnmdssdm 
fiir Skt. prapnoti aus Ud. xxii, 6. Dieselbe Form begegnete uns scbon 
fiir adkigacckati in Nr. 6, V. 2, wo wir ihre Bildung dargelegt baben. 
Dahinter sind nur halb deutlich noch die Buchstaben ks ■ zu erkennen, 
die uns aber erlauben, ein dem korrespondierenden Skt. nirvrtim 
entsprechendes kselne ,, Erloschen, Yergeben die gewobniicbe 
Wiedergabe von nirvana, daraus zu vervollstandigen. — Z. 3 entbalt 
die am Anfang und Ende etwas verstiimmelte Ubersetzung des 
zweiten Pada der Strophe 7 sllesu tv asamdhitah, die wir als papas- 
sornentane no aivldudtle wiederberzustellen kein Bedenken tragen. 
papcissorne = slJa kam ebenso bereits in Nr. 5, Y. 2 vor, bier tritt das 
Wort als Lok. (auf -ne) des Plurals (auf -nta) auf. Unsere Erganzung 
zu aidaudtte griindet sicb, was den Yerbalstamm angebt, auf die in 
Z. 5 erhaltene Ubersetzung anaisai umvlmvau des Skt. susamdhitah 
der Strophe 8. Hier stimmen Original und Ubersetzung auch in der 
Form iiberein, denn uawlduau ist das Part, praet. der Wurzel tclaw 
,, sicb beherrscben, sicb sammeln die uns aucb als Wiedergabe 
von Skt. sam-yam begegnet und sonst ofter bezeugt ist. Die Form ' 
au'ldudtte erscbliessen wir aus zahlreichen Parallelen, von denen wir 
hier nur auf die von Levi-Meillet in MSL., xvui, p. 20 beigebrachten 
andkcitte — Skt. anindita, anayutte = adatta imd ampldkdtte ,, uner- 
laubt, ohne Erlaubnis hinweisen wollen. Dass das S uffix dieser 
adjektiv'ischen Bildungen -tie und nicht -yite gelesen werden muss, 
erweist die in der Fle.xion eintretende Erweichung von tt zu cc : mask. 
Obi. sg. -cce, Nom. pi. -ccf ; fem. Nom. sg. -cm. Obi. -ccai. Den 
\\ orteingang bildet in alien Fallen eine dem a privativum vergleichbare 
Negation, die in der Gestalt von a- {an-, am-), e-, bisweilen auch o- 
(vgl. ontsoytte Ikdlhe = Skt. asecanakadarsana) variiert. Aus den 
angefiihrten Beispielen geht wohl mit Sicherheit bervor, dass wir als 
Wiedergabe von Skt. asmndhita nichts anderes als aiddivdtte erwarten 
diirfen. 

Der Schluss von Ud. xxii, 7 hei.-^st im Sanskrit sampadyate 
kutam. Dem substantiU.sch gebrauchten srutam entspricht in Z. 4 
genau das Yerbalabstraktum keklyausor der Wurzel klyatis ,, horen “ 
(\gl. dazu karnoT und kdrstor m Nr. 5 und 6), wabrend sicb zur 
Erganzung der verst iimmelten Wiedergabe von sampadyate nur das 
in einigen Formen bezeugte Yerbum yot aus umserem Wortscbatze 
darbietet, dessen Bedeutung „ zu Stande kommen “ wir aus dieser 
Stelle erfabren. Die bier zu erschliessende 3. Sg. yototdr stunmt 
vollkommen zu der anderwarts belegten 3. PI. yotontrd. — Yon der 
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schon oben, Z. 3, angezogenen Z. 5 ist nur noch auf das Indeclinabile 
anaisai hinzuweisen, das bier Skt. su wiedergibt, an anderen Stellen 
dagegen zur tibersetzung der indischen Praepositionen pari und ami 
verwendet wird. Im Tocharischen (in der A-Mundart lautet das Wort 
dnenci — wofiir eine Handschrift auch dnemsi schreibt — ) miissen wir 
es wohl eher als Adverb ansehen. — Uber yekte Z. 6 als Wiedergabe 
von Skt. alpa aus Ud. xxii, 9 ist bereits in Nr. 3 gehandelt. — Die 
bekannte Form naksentra Z. 7 (Praes. med. der Wurzel nak ndk 
„ tadeln “), die bier fiir Skt. vigarhanti (ebenfalls aiis Strophe 9) stebt, 
bedarf keiner weiteren Erlauterung. 




On the Ephedra, the Hum Plant, and the Soma 

By Aurel Stein 

J N choosing the subject for this short paper I am guided not solely 
by the fact that the archaeological observations which first drew 
my attention to it were gathered in that field of my Central-Asian 
explorations with which I have fortunately been able to associate my 
old friend Professor Rapson as one of the earliest and most helpful of 
my collaborators. What invests certain curious finds among modest 
burial remains of the Lop desert with a special quasi-personal interest 
for me is the distant and puxzling relation they bear to a much discussed 
question of Vedic and Avestic research, that of the sacred Soma and 
Haoma. 

It is a question which was often touched upon in his lectures by 
that great scholar and teacher, Professor Rudolf von Roth, during the 
years 1881-4, when I had the good fortune, figuratively, to sit at his 
feet ds an eager devoted pupil. The question as to the identity of the 
original Soma plant and its home which he had discussed just at that 
time in two short papers of masterly clearness,^ was not to be solved 
then, and still remains undecided.* But Roth’s main contention still 
holds good that a solution for it could be hoped for only by the study 
of relevant physical facts, if possible, on the ground of early Aryan 
occupation. 

The archaeological " finds ” to which I have alluded above were 
curiously enough made in a most desolate part of Central Asia, on 
ground which is far from likely ever to have served as the habitat of 
an early population speaking the Aryan, i.e. common Indo-Iranian, 
tongue, and practising that cult of the Soma ; Haoma as the hymns 
of the Rigveda or Avestic texts represent it. In Innermost Asia, the 


* See Roth, " Uber den Soma ", ZDMG. 1881, pp. 681-92 ; and " Wo wachst 
der Soma ? ”, ZDMG. 1884, pp. 134-9. Excellent English translations of both papers 
were furnished by Mr. C. J. (subsequently Sir Charles) Lyall, I.C.S., with a letter 
dated 22nd July, 1884, to the Hon. Sir Steuart Bayley, then Member of the Govemor- 
General’s Council. Together with notes of Dr. G. Watt they were supplied in print 
to officers employed on the Afghan Delimitation Commission. I owe a type- 
written copy of those translations to the courtesy of the officer in charge, Governmeu t 
of India Records, 

’ Cf . Maodonell-Keith, Vedic Index, ii, pp. 475, under the head Soma, for a succinct 
survey of the numerous widely different opinions recorded by Indologists and others 
about the identity of the plant figuring in Vedic hymns and later texts. 
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detailed report on my third Central-Asian expedition, I have given 
a full account how in February, 1914, in the course of my search for 
the ancient Chinese route once leading during the centuries immediately 
before and after the commencement of our era through the now utterly 
waterless Lop desert, I came upon the remains of a ruined watch- 
post, L.F., and just outside it of a small cemetery.^ 

Their position on a steep ” Mesa ” or eroded ridge of clay, rising 
over a hundred feet above the bare plain around, had, together with 
the utter aridity of the climate, helped to protect the remains from 
damage both by moisture and by wind-erosion, a most destructive 
force in this forbidding region. The finds brought to light by clearing 
the rooms of the little stronghold definitely proved that it had been 
occupied as a station to keep watch over the route once leading across 
the absolute desert beyond towards Tun-huang, on the westernmost 
border of China proper. This route, as proved by plentiful documentary 
evidence from the ruins of the fortified Chinese station of Lou-lan 
farther to the south-west, had finally been abandoned early in the 
fourth century .a.d. 

The question as to the occupants of the watch-post was answered 
with full clearness by the e.xploration of the little cemetery outside. 
Several of the grave.s opened proved to contain bodies in a surprising 
state of pre.servation. as seen from the photographs reproduced in 
Innermost Asia." Looking down on figures which, but for the parched 
skin and the deep sunk eye-cavities seemed like those of men asleep, 
1 could not doubt that the dead belonged to the autochthone semi- 
nomadic people whom the Chinese Annals describe as the inhabitants 
of this territory of ancient Lou-lan. 

The appearance of head.s and faces clearly suggested the Homo 
Alpinus type, which, as Mr. T. A. Joyce’s analysis of the anthro- 
pometric materials collected by me has shown, " 'is best represented 
nowadays among the Iranian-speaking hillmen of the valleys adjoining 
the Pfimrrs. It forms a very conspicuous element also in the racial 
composition of the present population of the Tarim basin. The look 
of the dead, their dre.ss and buried belongings, clearly indicated that 
they and their people had lived the semi-nomadic life of herdsmen, 
fishermen, and hunters, just as the Lopliks, now to be found on the 
lower Tarim river, did down to our times. That these modem 

' See Innermost Asia, i. pp. 263 sr^q. 

^ Sec ibid., figs. 171, 172. 

’ Cl. hi8 Appendices, m Serindm, iii, pp. 1351 sq. ; Innermost Asia, ii, pp.996 aq. 
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successors of the ancient Lou-lan people are of Turkish speech and 
unmistakably Mongolian stock need not concern us here. 

The bodies were enveloped in a shroud of coarse canvas. The 
shroud in the case of the two best preserved burials, both of middle- 
aged men, had its edge near the head or where it lay across the breast 
tied up into two little bunches. One of these proved to contain grains 
of wheat, and the other a quantity of small broken twigs.^ There 
could be little doubt about the contents being meant to represent 
provisions for the dead in another life. 

Similar little packets of broken twigs placed in an exactly corre- 
sponding fashion were found also in four more graves, including that 
of a female, at other small burial grounds of the same type but less well 
preserved, which were subsequently discovered by us in two widely 
distant localities (L.Q. and L.S.) of the Lop desert.^ In most of the 
other graves at these cemeteries the bodies and their belongings were 
found in a badly decayed state not permitting of close examination 
of details. But it may be safely assumed that the provision of such 
small packets of twigs formed part of the regular fimeral practice 
among the indigenous people who in a more or less nomadic fashion 
inhabited the Lop tract during the first few centuries of our era before 
it became a wholly waterless desert. 

Specimens of this particular burial-deposit from all the six graves 
mentioned were submitted by me to Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.R.S., Keeper 
of the Department of Botany, British Museum, who in a letter dated 
4th August, 1925, kindly informed me as follows : — 

“ The specimens (they are all the same) are undoubtedly fragments 
of the twigs of Ephedra, a low-growing shrub with slender green 
branches devoid of leaves except for a small membranous sheath at 
the nodes. It is abundant in the drier regions of the Himalayas and 
Tibet, and generally in Central and Western Asia.” 

In the same letter Dr. Rendle was good enough to refer me to an 
interesting notice in Sir George Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India, which records the identification of the plant now 
used as the sacred Ho>na in the Zoroastrian ritual of the Parsis of India 
with an Ephedra. This notice ^ describes the Ephedra as “ a genus 
of erect or sub-scendent rigid shrubs comprising some eight or ten 
species . . . metwithinEurope, temperate Asia, and South America”. 

* Cf. Inmrrmst .-Isia, i, pp. 265. 268 (L.F. 05, L.F. i, 03). 

® Cf. ibid., ii, pp. 736 sq.. 740 sq. (for graves L.S. 2, 3, 6) ; 743, 748 (L.Q. iii). 

’ Cf. Dictionary of Economic Products of India, iii, pp. 246 sq. 
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Of one species in India {Ephedra vulgaris, Eich.) it is mentioned that 
it occurs throughout the Himalayas, but is also distributed in Central 
and Western Asia. Two other Indian species are said to have a more 
westerly distribution {E. packgclada, Boiss.), extending from Garhwal 
to Afghanistan and Persia, and the other, E. peduncularis, Boiss., 
being met with from the Panjab, Rajputana, and Sind to Afghanistan 
and Syria. 

hat however directly concerns us here is the statement furnished 
by the subsequent passage of the notice : " Interest has recently been 
taken in these curious plants from the observation that the dried 
twigs of an Ephedra imported from Persia into Bombay constitute 
the sacred Homa of the Parsis. A sample of the Homa obtained in 
Bombay was at first determined as Periplom aphyJla, an erect leafless 
perennial with twigs as thick as a goose-quill or less, and possessing 
a milky sap. Subsec[uent examination of other samples, however, 
revealed the fact that the Homa of the Parsis was in reality an Ephedra, 
and this determination has since received support from the informa- 
tion recorded by Dr. Aitchison in his botanical report in connection 
with the Afghan Delimitation Commission, where it is stated that 
Ephedra pachgcladci, Boi.ss., bears, in the Hari-rud valley, the names of 
hum, huma, yehma. Dr. Aitchi.son states of that plant that it was 
found a very common shrub, from Northern Baluchistan along 
our whole route, in the Hari-rud valley, the Badghis district and 
Persia, groving in .stony gravelly soil’. Of Ephedra foliata, Boiss., 
Dr. Aitchison further affirms that it is known as H um-i-bandak.” ^ 
Dr. Eendle in the same communication drew my attention to a 
note of Dr. Drunock (late Burgeon-General, Indian Medical Service), 
quoted in Sir &. A\att s Dictionary,^ and stating : “ The Parsi priests 
say that the Honm never decays, and they always keep it for a con- 
siderable time before they use it.” This observation seemed at first 
to suggest a possibility that the depo.siting of Ephedra twigs with 
those ancient Lou-lan people might have been meant merely as a 
symbolic provision to prevent decay of their bodies, and thus to assure 
their full enjoyment of a future life. 


’ y ""‘A Aitohison’s observation about the distribution of the 

Ephc-lra that I found a lorv serub. known locally by the name of Hum and closely 
corresponding in appearance to the above description of the genus, growing plentifuUy 

Zl ZZZ"' r’n"'''! ""r™-' the l>crso-.l,fghan border 

^ , t; T " r: - ^ taste was when 

1 trit*(l to cnc\A ti little of tlip ^reen 

^ 8ee loc. cit.. lii, p. o.wi. 
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But this interpretation of the curious burial practice has lost 
much of its force since it has come to my knowledge that an alkaloid 
isolated from a species of Ephedra, known to the Chinese as Ma-huang, 
has apparently for a long time past been widely used as a powerful 
drug. Preparations of this alkaloid under the name of Ephedrine 
have on account of their very valuable pharmacological action on 
bronchial muscles, mucous membranes, blood-pressure, ophthalmic 
affections, etc., entered largely into recent medical practice.^ 

I have had no opportunity to ascertain how far back and over 
what parts of Asia this medical use of the bitter principle obtained 
from Ephedra plants can be traced. But on general grounds it appears 
to me probable that this effective therapeutical use of a plant widely 
spread in Central Asia may have been practised from early times in 
the region of the Tarim basin. If to this is added the evident ease 
with which the dry twigs of Ephedra can be preserved for such use, 
their provision in those ancient burial deposits of the Lop tract can 
well be accoimted for. 

Far more difficult it is to explain how the Ephedra plant came to 
be used for supplying the juice which in the Zoroastrian ritual practice 
of the present day, both among the “ Gabar ” communities of Yezd 
and Kirman and the Parsis of India, figures as the representative of 
the ancient Haoma. That this use is not recent can be safely concluded 
from the popular application to an Ephedra of the name Hum, as 
already referred to, in the border tracts of Persia and Afghanistan. 
Yet it is obviously impossible to reconcile the character of the juice 
obtained from this Hum or Ephedra plant, extremely bitter and far 
from palatable even as a medicine, with what Rigveda hymns and 
Avesta often indicate as to the exhilarating and exciting effects of 
both Soma and Haoma.^ It is clear enough that on Iranian ground, 
too, a substitution for the original plant must have taken place such 
as Sanskrit texts directly attest for India in the case of the original 
Soma of the Vedic hymns. But the very limited extent of the materials 
available bearing on the history of the realia of the Zoroastrian cult 
leaves little hope of direct evidence being ever obtained on the 
point. 


^ I take my information on this point from I\elIcome s Excerpta Therapeulica, 
1930, pp. 72 sqq. 

2 Cf. e.g. RV. viii, 48. 1, where the Soma is called the drink " to which all the gods 
and men together stream calling it * sweetness self , as quoted by Roth, ZDMG* 
1881, p. 683. 
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There can be no doubt that the Haoma of the Avesta was identical 
with the original Soma plant of the Vedic hymns. Abundant as are 
the references in the latter to the sacred Soma which served as the 
libation to the gods at the most important of sacrifices, yet such 
definite data as we can gather from them regarding the plant itself 
are very scanty This vagueness of indications, characteristic of so 
much else that the earliest poetic literature of India supplies, is duly 
reflected, as already mentioned, by the widely divergent opinions of 
scholars as to the identity of the plant. 

It would not fall within the scope of this paper systematically to 
take up afresh this much-discussed question, even if I commanded the 
time needed for studying it in all its aspects and had access to the 
whole literature which has accumulated concerning it. But in the 
course of my Indian service, and especially during the archaeological 
explorations conducted by me along the North-West Frontier of 
India in the years 1926-8, I was able to acquaint myself with much 
of the ground where the areas of early Indo-Aryan and Iranian 
occupation meet, and this fact may justify my briefly recording 
here some quasi-geographical observations which deserve to be 
considered in relation to that question. 

One of the few definite data furnished by the texts about the 
famous plant is that it grew on the mountains. The special importance 
of this indication is emphasized by the fact that it is supplied by 
numerous passages of the Rigveda and by the Avesta alike.® This 
ought to suffice to exclude from the range of consideration both the 
Hum plant of Persia and any of the order of the Asclepiadeae to which 
the species of Sarcostemma, the modern representative of the Soma 
plant in the ritual practice of Brahmanic India, belongs. For as Sir 
George M att, in his notes on the above-mentioned translation of 
Professor % on Roth s papers, lias ju.stly pointed out, the very numerous 
species of Asclepiade® to be found in India are for the most part 
confined to the tropical and sub-tropical plains, the drier tracts like 
tie anjab and Sind which most resemble Afghanistan containing 
ewest spi cies . An crpially .strong argument against any of the 
Asclepiadcaj i.s rai.sed by Sir George Watt’s question ; “ Can any one 
w o as examined the bitter milky sap of the Asclepiadeae (such as 


* For a lucid analr-.!,. of .^uch data and of the 
the cult-practices connected with the .Soma cf 
li, pp. 474 .sfjfj. 

^ Cf. 11, p. 47.-,^ 


references bearing in general on 
Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 
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Calatropis gigantea, the Ahenda, or Madar) suppose that such a liquid 
could ever be used for more than a medicinal purpose ? 

Now it is curious to note that in view of the Rigveda’s and Avesta’s 
uniform mention of the mountains as the home of the plant an interest- 
ing passage of the Avesta has not received more attention. It is 
foimd in Yasna x, 11, a text known as the Hom-yasht. Though classed 
with the “ Younger Avesta ”, it yet undoubtedly contains much early 
traditional lore. The passage, Yasna x, 11, claims to describe the 
distribution of the sacred Haoma plant, and runs as follows : — ^ 
dat 6wd athra sjmda fradaocsta 
imTdya tizvanca mbardn 
avi iskata updiri-saena 
avi staera stard-sdra 
avi kusrdda kusrd-patdda 
avi paurdna vispaOa 
avi spita-gaona gairi. 
dat dkva paurvatdhva 
pouru-sandd vtraoSahe 
haomd gaomc zairi-gaond. 

In keeping with Darmesteter’s translation {Zendavesta, i, pp. 
101 sq.), it may be rendered as follows : — 

“ From there [the Haraiti banza, i.e. the Elburz range of Persia] 
the divine birds have carried you in all directions to the iskata 
Updirisaena, to Staera which has the stars on its head, to Kusrdda 
Kusrd-patdSa, to the pass (?) of Pawrdna, to the ‘ White Mountains ’. 
And in all those places you flourish manifold, oh succulent (?), golden- 
coloured Haoma.” 

The distinct references made in two preceding passages of the same 
text (Yasna x, 3, 4) to the mountains as the home of the Haoma is 
a very valuable confirmation of what passages of the Rigveda tell 
us of the Soma. The same applies also to the description of the Haoma 
as zairi-gaona, “ golden-coloured ” ; for it agrees exactly with the 
colour hari ascribed to the Soma plant in the Rigveda. But still more 
useful for our investigation are the definite topographical indications 
to be gathered from the Avesta passage I have quoted. 

As long ago as 1886 I had occasion in a brief communication to 
the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists at Vienna to point 
out that the localities enumerated in this passage must all be looked 
1 See Yasna x, 11, in Geldner’s edition. 
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for in that mountainous north-eastern portion of the present 
Afghanistan which extends from the Oxus to the south of the Kabul 
river.^ I then showed that the Mount U pdirisaena “ the mountain 
above the eagles’ [flight], the Aparsln of the Bundahish, is identical 
with the Paropanisus of the Greeks, the Hindukush range north of 
Kabul ^ ; and that Kusraha and Kusro-pcitdSa correspond in all 
probability to the mountain-tracts of Ghor and Ghorband situated to 
the north and south of that range.® In Paicrana it is easy to recognize 
the modern local name Parudn borne by the pass and valley through 
which a well-known route across the central portion of the Hindukush 
range due north of Kabul descends to the meeting-point of Ghorband 
and Panjshlr. The spita-gaona gairi, the “ White Mountains ”, 
correspond to the high range called Spln-gkar by the Pashtu-spealdng 
Pathans along the Peshawar and Kohat border, and more generally 
known by its Persian designation of Safed-hoh. In Staera we have 
perhaps an older Iranian form of the well-known modern name Tirah, 
the mountain-tract held by the Afridls west of the Peshawar valley. 
The phonetic derivation of the present name Tirah can now be more 
readily accounted for since we know that the tongue once spoken in 
Tirah and still surviving in a few villages north of the Safed-koh 
belongs to that Dardic branch of the Aryan language group which, 
like the Indian branch, knows the change of st to 


^ Thii communication I regret to confess, through my fault, not printed 
in the Proceedings of the Congress. The identifications then proposed were mentioned 
by me in 188 1 to my lamented friend Professor James Darmesteter and readily 
accepted by him; see his Zcnd-Aif-an, i. pp. 102 sq,, with notes 30-4. For an 
independent reference to that communication, cf. Geiger-Kuhn Grundriss der 
Irnni-irhen Phdologk. ii. p, 393. note 2. 

The Pahlavi commentary renders the djra| Atyo^ieiw iskata by shikaft "cave”. 

Can this interpretation be connected in any wav with the legend of Ale.xander’s Greeks 
which looked for Prometheus’ cave in the Indian Caucasus, i.e. the Paropanisus ? 

3 Here, too. as in the case of the phonetic derivation of Tirah (see below) 
account may have, perhaps, to be taken of the influence exercised by a local 
population speaking a Dardic tongue. For the change of initial k > kh > gh cf 
Grierson Pi.nai Langaagrs, p. 93. The change of initial k into kh is regular also in 
certain ha>t Iranian languages: see ihid. 


The Ghorband valley lies very close to the area where certainlv in later times 
rnshai, a Dard language. Mas spoken. 


It deserves to be noted that the name Ghort^nd occurs also as the name of a con- 
siderable valley vvhicli dcscemls to the right bank of the Indus from the watershed 
ovvards Tpper ..«at The valley belongs to a hill-tract where until the Pathan 

,^nTt,r°d"a “ Dardic language, akin to those still prevailing 

in the adjacent Induh Kohi-itan. was spoken. 

‘ Cf. Grierson-stein. "Notes on Tirahl,” JRAS. July, 1925, pp. 405-16- 
Grierson, The I i.idca Lapyuages, p. 133^ " * 
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The Vedic texts have nothing to offer that in point of geographical 
definition could compare with the guidance which this passage of the 
Avesta affords for the location of the sacred plant. But on closer 
examination it is yet possible to discern in them some indications of 
quasi-geographical bearing which justify our looking to the hill-ranges 
due south of the mountain-area marked in the Avesta passage as a 
likely habitat of the elusive plant that provided the Soma relished by 
gods and men. 

When dealing with the results of the archaeological tour which in 
the winter of 1927 took me through the whole length of Waziristan 
and Northern Baluchistan, I had already occasion to point out that 
these border territories between the Indus valley and Eastern Iran 
were likely to have been for some length of time in the occupation of 
Vedic tribes, before they descended from those hills, a poor arid land, 
though perhaps then not quite so barren as now, to the conquest of 
the fertile Indus-valley and the Panjab plains.^ The rivers Krumu 
and Gomati mentioned in a famous hyron of the Rigveda, x, 75, have 
long ago been recognized as identical with the present Kurram and 
Gumal, in which the whole drainage of W^aziristan and the Afghan 
uplands adjoining westwards finds its way to the Indus. The mention 
of these two rivers, both comparatively small except when sudden 
spates fill their beds, distinctly points to such acquaintance with 
Waziristan as only prolonged Aryan occupation in early Vedic times 
can adequately accoimt for. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by the reference made in 
another hymn of the Rigveda, vi, 27, to the river Yavyavafl and to 
Hariyupiyd, by which may be meant either a locality or a river. 
The Yavyavati has been rightly identified by Professor Hillebrandt 
with the Gumal’s main southern tributary, the Zhob, the modern 
name of which, as I have shown elsewhere, can easily be accounted for 
as the direct phonetic derivative of the Vedic form.® In Hariyupiya 
we may safely recognize the name Mn riob borne by the hill-tract which 
comprises the western headwaters of the Kurram river and is 
situated beyond the British border to the south-west of the Safed-koh.® 

' See An Archmological tour in Waziristan and Xorthern Baluchistan (Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1929. No. 37), pp. 2 sq. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 2, note 3. For Professor Hillebrandt's identification, see Vedische 
Mythologk, iii, p. 268. 

’ Professor Hillebrandt's identification, Vedische Mythologie, iii. p. 268, note 3, 
seems to have been suggested first by Hr. Brunnhofer {Iran und Turan. p. 41). The 
close phonetic relation between the Vedic and the modern form of this local name 
is too clear to require specific demonstration. 
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The mountainous border territories between the Kabul and 
Kurram rivers in the north and the headwaters of the Zhob in the 
south, to which these indications take us, are nowadays held by 
Pathan tribes. Their inroads hai'e ever been directed towards the 
fertile plains by the Indus, and their control constitutes a particularly 
difficult task for the British “ Raj ” keeping watch and ward on 
the North-west Frontier of India. There is good reason to believe 
that conditions similar to those prevailing now, due to the scanti- 
ness of cultivable ground and the adverse conditions in general 
of a barren mountain land, must at all times have forced the 
valiant if far less civilized tribes holding those arid hills to look upon 
the fertile tracts eastwards as their natural raiding ground. Thus in 
Vedic times, too, I believe the great belt comprising the present 
Waziri.stan and the hill-tracts to the north and south must have 
witnessed occupation at first and then advance, whether slow or rapid, 
by Aryan tribes which harried and in the end conquered the riverine 
plains of the Panjab. 

My purpose here is not to trace what indications might be gathered 
on this ground about the phase preceding the earliest known great 
invasion of India from the north-west, but to try and examine whether 
some knowledge of its physical conditions could help us in the search 
for the original Soma plant. M ith regard to the general geographical 
character of this region, it must be pointed out in the first place that 
it consists both within and outside the British border of a succession 
of ranges, more or le.ss parallel, striking as a whole from north-east 
to south-west, but throwing out minor branches westwards.*^ From 
one of its easternmost portions, the very conspicuous Takht-i- 
Sulaiman, rising wall-like above Dera Ismail Khan district by the 
Indus, the whole of these ranges has been conveniently designated 
as the Sulaiman sy.stem. South of the snowy Safed-koh these ranges 
at several points attain ma.ximum heights up to more than 11,0(X) feet. 
But the average height of their crest-lines does not rise much above 
8,000 feet ; and in great parts of the area, especially south nearer 
to the Indus, it is still lower. Between these ranges lie long-stretched 
valleys with average elevations from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. In spite of 
the width and open nature of great parts of these valleys, the cultivated 
area is %er> limited, owing to the arid climate and the scanty supply 

1 For the orographic configuration of this region, the sheets; Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, of the Survey of India’s Southern Series maps on the 1 ; 2,000,000 scale 
may lie conveniently confiilted. 
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of water available for irrigation. This accounts for the semi-nomadic 
character of most of the present population ; combined with the 
economic pressure resulting from such conditions, it helps to explain 
its unsettled, largely predatory habits. 

In a region which in spite of its rather unattractive character has 
become fairly well-known in consequence of frequent military 
operations and in parts through prolonged British occupation, it would 
have been rather supererogatory for me, who am not a botanist, to 
look out for the chance of discovering a plant as yet unknown that 
might solve the riddle of the Soma. But all the same, I used such 
opportunities as offered during my various tours along this far stretched 
portion of the Frontier from the Kurram down to Pishin and Kalat, 
to inquire about any plant growing on its mountains and known to 
the people for properties that might possibly suggest some connection 
with the ancient use of the Soma. 

The only result of these inquiries has been to direct my attention 
more closely to a plant of which I had thought more than once before 
while travelling in distant Central-Asian mountains from the Nan-shan 
to the ranges west of the Pamirs. I mean the wild rhubarb. It grows 
plentifully on the highest portions of the ranges which stretch along 
the border between Northern Baluchistan and the Afghan provinces 
of Kandahar and Ghazni. That it is to be found in abimdance also 
at corresponding elevations in many parts of Afghanistan is shown 
by a notice of Sir George Watt concerning the species known as 
Rheum spidforme or Rheum moorcroftianum} Like the closely allied 
Rheum emodi. Wall., which, as shown by the same authority, is a 
widely spread Himalayan and Central-Asiatic species of the wild 
rhubarb, it is used medicinally everywhere by the local people. 

According to the information collected by me about the head- 
waters of the Zhob as well as in the Pishin tract, the juice from the 
succulent stalks of the plant is prepared into a kind of sweet sherbet, 
which is said to be on sale in the bazaars of Kandahar and Quetta 

* See Dictionary of Economic Prodw:ts, vi, pt, i, p. 487 : '* This species is found 
on the drier ranges of the Western Himalaya from Kumaon (altitude 14,000 to 
16,000 feet) to Western Tibet (altitude 9,000 to 14,000 feet) and is distributed to 
Afghanistan. ...” 

Food . — " In Afghanistan, the plant is always wild, and appears to grow abundantly 
in many parts. When green, the leaf stalks are ratcash, and when blanched by 
heaping up stones and gravel around them, they are called chukri ; when fresh (in 
which state they are sometimes brought to Peshawar in spring) they are eaten either 
raw or cooked. They are also dried for use, to be eaten with other food, and are 
sometimes made into a preserve.” (Stewart.) 
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during most of the year. Of the wild rhubarb of the Afghan border 
being used for an intoxicating drink I could learn nothing ; nor is 
such use of the plant to be expected in a region where the Islamic 
prohibition against wine and spirits of any sort is strictly adhered to. 
But that the juice pressed from the wild rhubarb can be turned into 
wine by means of fermentation is adequately proved by the rhubarb 
wine, the preparation of which from the cultivated rhubarb is still well 
known and practised in certain parts of England and probably else- 
where also. 

Since the above conjectural idea occurred to me of the wild rhubarb 
from the mountains of the Afghan frontier having possibly served for 
the Soma drink of the ancient Aryas of those parts, I have noticed the 
following significant reference in the report which Dr. A. Regel, the 
botanist employed by the Russian Government during the years 
1882-4 on the exploration of the mountain territories north of the 
O.xus, had furnished to Professor von Roth.^ The instructions com- 
municated to him through the Russian Academy of Sciences had 
caused Dr. Regel specifically to look for an Asclepiad corresponding 
to the description which Roth believed could be deduced from certain 
passages of the Rigveda regarding the appearance and character of 
the plant. In the pa.ssage which Roth quotes, from a letter dated 
ITtli January. 1884, Dr. Regel .states that he had failed to discover 
such a plant in the wide region explored by him. and then continues : 

The plant which comes neare.st to the de.scription is the rhubarb; 
the more so since the Tajik tribes connect the idea of sugar with it, 
calling it Shuguri. But the plant naturally and by itself alone yields 
no intoxicating beverage, and nothing i.s known of any admixture in 
the preparation of the Soma juice by the Aryans. There are here no 
true Asclepiads, though there are some plants resembling the 
Sarcostemma.” 

It is not nece.s.sary for us here to examine in detail the hints which 
Roth belieced to be furnished by certain pa.ssages in the Rigveda as 
regards the appearance of the Soma plant, and which together with the 
sub-stitutes used in the late ritual practice of Southern India induced 
im to look for it among the Asclepiadeae. Tho.se notices have since 
been rightly declared to be "inadequate to identify the plant 
The various terms (nmiu. l-s{p, etc.) msed for the shoots of the Soma 

Moth’s 

- See Maciionell-Keith, Vfdk Index, li. p. 47.j. 
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plant (andhas) may have been applied by the Vedic poets as well to the 
shoots of the wild rhubarb as to those of an Asclepiad. The description 
given of the soma-shoots as “ ruddy ” (aruna) or “ tawny ” (hari) 
would certainly well suit the colour of the rhubarb. “ It is not possible 
to describe exactly the details of the process of pressing the Soma 
as practised in the Rigveda.” ^ But the description of the juice obtained 
thereby as brown (babhru), tawny [hari), or ruddy [aruna), and as 
having a fragrant smell is quite in keeping with what we should have 
to expect in the case of the juice of the rhubarb. Finally it might well 
be that the mixing of Soma with milk, curd,or grain which is repeatedly 
mentioned ^ was meant to facilitate that fermentation which alone 
could endow a juice like that obtained from the rhubarb with the 
exhilarating and exciting effect so clearly indicated in the Vedic 
hymns. 

If our surmise is right as to the wild rhubarb, in one or another of 
its closely allied species, having been the plant from which the Soma 
of early Vedic times and the Haoma sung in the Yasna was obtained, it 
will help to confirm the belief that the border territories indicated 
above, where nowadays the North-west Frontier of India meets 
Afghanistan, were at an early period held by tribes who called them- 
selves Aryas, and spoke Vedic Sanskrit. But that hypothesis — and 
I carmot call it more at this stage — will not help us, as Roth had hoped 
from an eventual identification of the plant, definitely to determine 
the area which had served as the common home of Indians and Iranians 
before their languages separated. The very wide distribution of the 
wild rhubarb in its closely allied species from the Himalayas into the 
mountains of Central Asia and Eastern Iran would preclude such a 
conclusion. 

But on the other hand this wide distribution of the plant would 
allow us to explain how the cherished drink could be obtained in places 
both for men’s enjoyment and for sacrificial libation also at a period 
when we must assume those conquering Aryas to have penetrated 
far into the plains of the Panjab, if not beyond ; for from the heights 
of the outer Himalayan ranges it might have been possible to carry 
the shoots of the plant down even there within limited distances and at 
certain seasons. 

In the Rigveda a number of localities are mentioned where Soma 

1 Cf. ibid., ii, p. 477. 

- See ibid., ii, p. 477, and Hillebrandt, Vediscke Mythologie, i, pp. 219 sqq., there 
quoted. 
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was consumed.^ Among these there is only one which can with 
reasonable assurance be identified. It is the Susojnd. Its identity with 
the Soan river in the Eawalpindi District of the Panjab appears to 
me highly probable in view of the position which the name occupies 
in the list of Panjab rivers recorded in the ” Xadlstuti ” hymn of the 
Rigveda (x, 75).^ As the Soan has its origin in the “ Murree Hills ”, 
a Himalayan spur which rises to heights over 9,000 feet comparatively 
near to the open plain of the Rawalpindi District, transport of the 
plant to parts of the latter for sacrificial or other use would not have 
been very difficult. 

The inquiry, started by a grave-find in the waterless waste of the 
Lop desert, has carried us from ground where absolute dryness 
preserves all remains of human existence, far away to a region where 
climatic conditions leave little or no hope of antiquarian evidence ever 
throwing light on the question how the bitter liquid pressed from a 
Sarcostemma came to take the place of the Vedic Soma. But even 
where after the passing of thou.sands of years all other evidence of 
human activities has vanished, in essential aspects their geographical 
scene remains unchanged. Thus if our examination of such scant 
indications as ^ edic texts afford has helped to determine more closely 
that scene from which the Aryan conquest of India started, our 
diversion from a purely antiquarian quest may be held to have brought 
some advantage in the form of a modest historical gain. 

Cf. M<K'flonelI-Keith. T edic Index, ii. p. 478. Their names are Arjika, 
Pndyavan', S u ynnarnnt, Sn^omd. the territory of the rahcajanSh. 

Apart from Su^omd the only other locality for which a likely identification might 
be proposed, is S iryandrant. Its mention in BY. viii, 7, 29, along with the Susoma 
has suggested to me that its name might perhai s 1,e connected with that of the 
Harm rucr, which drams the main portion of the Hazara District, to the west of 
Rawalpindi. The phonetic derication of the modern name would offer no serious 
difficulty, as the chance > h is regular in the Indo-Aryan languages of the Indian 
^SortliAN Rbt. 

= Uf. my article " On River Names in the Rigveda,” JEAS. 1917, pp. 91-9. 



Gandhayukti in the Lalitavistara 

By E. J. Thomas 

OINCE the investigations of Oldenberg on the language of the 
^ Lalitavistara, it is no longer a useful question to ask whether the 
prose portions or the verses are the older. There is more than one layer 
of verse as well as of prose. Still less is it sufficient to describe it as 
“ a poem of unknown date and authorship, but probably composed 
in Nepal, by some Buddhist poet who lived some time between six 
hundred and a thousand years after the birth of Buddha ”. As 
Oldenberg has shown, there is an older layer of verse in fairly good 
Sanskrit, which rests on passages in a dialect closely related to Pali, 
and which was hence easily sanskritized. There are also the poems in 
so-called mixed Sanskrit, mixed just because they were once in a 
dialect that resisted all efforts to fit them with a proper Sanskrit 
dress, and still later are the verses which may have been originally 
composed in Sanskrit. 

When prose portions were turned into Sanskrit, any Prakrit 
features could be easily effaced, whatever the dialect happened 
to be. There are the evidently older passages, to be distinguished 
not only by their canonical style, but also by the fact that their parallels 
appear in Pali and the Mahdvastu. There are those iu the freer avadana 
style, and further the portions which no doubt the compiler himself 
added, or, rather, into which he fitted the rest, when to the best of 
his ability he made the work a unity. We find one passage, however, 
which can scarcely have originated with the compiler, and which shows 
no relation to anything properly Buddhistic, but which has parallels 
in the classical prose romances, Kadainbari and the Dasakumdracarita. 
This is the list of arts in which the youthful Bodhisattva excelled. 
In Lalitavistara and Kddambarl both lists appear to have the intention 
of giving the traditional number of the sixty-four arts, and nearly 
twenty of the items in the two lists essentially correspond. Similar 
but shorter lists occur in the Dasakumdracarita and the Divydvaddna} 
In both Lalitavistara and Kddambarl. there is the word patracchedya, 
which Kale, in his English notes to the latter, interprets as “ the art 

^ Lai. 178 (Lefmann 156) ; Kad. 125 (ed. M. R. Kale) ; Das. end of chap, i (p. 12, 
ed. Biihler, p. 25, Xir. ed.) ; Divy. 58, 100, 391. The Pali appears to have no such 
list, but the commentator on Ahgut. i. 145, describes about a dozen feats with the 
bow, and then adds mahdsaito loke vattamane sippam sahbam eva sandassesi (ed. 
Siam, ii, 165). 
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of painting figures on walls or the ground ”, but his interpretation in 
his Sanskrit commentary appears more to the point, jpatrabhahgacche- 
dana. The breaking and cutting of leaves would naturally be the 
preparation of palm-leaves for making a book. This is the interpreta- 
tion of Cowell, as I find from notes on L'llitavistara made by his pupil, 
H. T. Francis. The next item on the list is gandhayuJcti, and here 
Cowell says “ odour-mixing ”. There is no doubt that the combining 
of scents must be the meaning if the word is Sanskrit, but there appears 
to be no point in odour-mixing coming immediately after cuttmg 
leaves for a book. The next thing after cutting the leaves is book- 
making, and if gandhayukti is a half-sanskritized Prakrit form repre- 
senting we get the exact word wanted, the fitting together 

of the leaves to make a book. Gamlha = graniha actually occurs in Pali. 
When we turn to the parallel passage in Kddamban we find a quite 
different word. It is piistakavydpdra, a word which might almost be 
taken to be a commentator’s explanation of grayithayuUi. The word 
preceding these two in Kddamban is citraharma, painting or illumina- 
tion, and immediately following is lehhyakarma, both of them words 
that apjjear to apply to different stages of book-making. 

There is no need to tliink that one author depended directly on the 
other. The list rather belongs to a work on the instruction of princes, 
and as the lists in Dicy. and Das. show, it appears to have been extended 
in various ways. The word yandhayukti occurs in several other places, 
but they do not add to our knowledge, since they occur as items in 
lists without any real contexts. It is given by Bohtlingk and Roth 
on the authority of the Mahdvynipalli, with the meaning that it must 
have if it is 8an.skrit, “ die Verbindung wohlriechender Stoffe,” but 
this work has merely adopted the word from Lalitavistara, as is shown 
by the fact that it has included most of the other names of the list, 
together with one or two that look like corrupt readings in the text 
of LaJdavisturn. The word also occurs in two lists in the Brhatsamhitd, 
of A arahamihira. The first (xv, 12) is a list of persons skilled in 
certain arts, who are under the nak.shatra Citri. The second (xvi, 17, 
18) is of persons under the planet Budha. The first passage gives : — 
bhupim-nmmrdyadekhyanidndhann-gandh^^ 

<ja n i tapahi-taiilii vdydh sdldkyd ru jadhdnydn i. 

Kan.s tianslation. which is given in accordance with the com- 
mentai}. i.-, . To citra (are assigned) persons skilled in the art of 
attire, jivelrc. d\eing. painting, music, and perfumery, as well as 
arithmetician^, w ea\ ers, oculists, and king’s corn.” The second passage 
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is very similar, and the words maniraga, gandhayulcti, sab<la{-vedhitva), 
ganand (ganita), havi {kdvya), hdsya, occurring in these two passages, 
are also in the Lalitavistara, and gdndharva(-veda), lekhya{-Tcarrm), 
indrajdla, and kdvya are in Kddamhari. The commentator naturally 
takes gandhayukti to mean combining of scents, but if the names are 
taken from an earlier list, his interpretation, probably drawn from an 
analysis of the word, is of no weight in deciding the earlier meaning. 
He certainly appears to have wrongly divided maniraga, knowledge 
of the colour of jewels, which is one word in Lalitavistara, by taking 
it to mean the knowledge of jewels and of dyeing. 

There is another place where gandhayukti is mentioned as an art 
to be practised (sevitd). The king’s brother-in-law in the Mrcchakatika 
(viii, V. 13) says : — 

Hihgujjale jUakabhaddamuste, 
vacdha ganthi, sagudda sunthi : 
ese mae sevida gandhajutti, 
kadham na hagge niadhulassale tti. 

Ryder translates the last two lines thus ; — 

Thats the mixture of perfumes I eagerly eat : 

WTiy shouldn’t my voice be remarkably sweet ? 

It may be that it is implied that these aromatic substances, the 
asa-foetida {hitigu), the cumin (jlraka), the bhadramusta, the bunch of 
orris (?) root (vacd), and the ginger with treacle (sagudd ca sunthi), 
are eaten, but what he actually says is that this (art of) gandhajutti 
has been practised by him. One would be quite willing to admit that 
the Prakrit meaning of gandha has become lost here, especially since 
it is not the normal Prakrit of the verse, as is shown by ganthi = 
granthih in the second line ; and yet we have the fact that the com- 
mentator Prthvldhara ^ takes gandha = grantha. He interprets the 
last two lines as : em mayd sevitd granthayuktih , katham ndham 
madhurasvara iti. A possible explanation would be that he took the 
interpretation from a commentary on some work where the meaning 
really was the making of books. This, if it does not throw much 
light on the use in the Lalitavistara, makes it doubtful if there ever 
was a recognized art of scent -mixing apart from the traditional lists. ^ 

^ In the edition of the play by X. B. Godabole, Bombay S.S., 1896. 

^ The word also occurs in the list of the Kamasutra, i. 3, where it is preceded by 
harnapntrabhaiiga. This is said to mean different ways of adorning the ears, but it 
looks more like a corruption of a word with the same meaning as patracchedyay in 
which case the meaning here suggested for gandhayukti would be supported. 





Two Terms Employed in Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan 

By F. W. Thomas 

TN the Kharosthi records from Chinese Turkestan, of which the 
edition commenced by the Abbe Boyer, Professor Rapson, and 
Monsieur Senart, has recently been completed with important 
dissertations and index by Professor Rapson and Mr. P. S. Noble 
[Kharosthi Inscriptions, i-iii, Oxford, 1920-9), the vocabulary is 
composed in the main of recognizably Indian terms or of personal or 
topographical designations belonging to the locality ; but we can 
discriminate a relatively small number of words having other traceable 
origin or obscure signification. To the last mentioned group we may 
assign the words mukesi and lote [loteya, lode). 

These two terms, although they do occur apart, are apt to be found 
in more or less close conjunction ; and the general sphere of their 
meaning may be ascertained by considering one of the passages where 
they are associated. We may take document No. 474 (p. 171) of the 
edition, which, except as regards spacing, majuscules, and some added 
punctuation, is followed in all respects. 

In the following, preliminary, English translations the words 
printed in italics will be reconsidered infra : — 

Sothainga Lpipeyasa dadavya. 

[1] mahanuava maharaya lihati. Sothamga Lpipeyasa marntra 
deti : ahuno isa Suvetha [2] Bhimasena vimhati kareti yatha Yave 
avanemd Kilmeci Yapguasa svasu Catisa Devi avanemd Kilmle^d 
sramamna Samgapalasa bharya, taya [3] striyae na mukesi na 
loteya nitae. Yahi eta kilamumtra atra esaii, sa anata pruchi[ta]vo. 
Yati jamnatriyena aniti siyati, dham(rm)erM [4] putra dhitara samabhaga 
kartavo. Yati mukesi lote na sa kritae siyati, isa niceya bhadsyati. 

Yapgu. 

“To be given to the Sotharnga Lpipe. 

The exalted Great King writes. He instructs the Sotharnga Ljpipe : 
“ Here now (the) Suvetha Bhimasena reports that a sister of 
Yapgu, of Kilma, of the Yave Bazar (or. Quarter), wife of the sramana, 
Sarngapala, of Kilma, of the Catisa Devi Bazar, of (or, to) that 
woman neither mukesi nor loteya has been taken over (or, rendered).” 
When this wedge tablet arrives there (sc. in Niya), the person designated 
[djhaptr or °ta) is to be questioned. If delivery by the father 

VOl,. VI. PART 2. 34 
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{jamnatriyena = janayitra) has taken place, the sons and daughter are 
to be made equal sharers according to the law. If mukesi lote has not 
been sold, a decision (niscaya) will be made here.” 

For the present purpose it is unnecessary to discuss any of the 
various syntactical questions which arise in regard to this document 
(they are common to others, and in part they reflect the syntax of 
the underlying vernacular) or to investigate what exactly were Kilma 
and the Yave and Catisa Devi Bazar {dpam) : the places are frequently 
mentioned in the Niya documents, and clearly they belonged to that 
district — often instead of the adjectival derivative avanemci we have 
the locative avananimi used for the same purpose of furnishing an 
address (cf. the Ablative in Latin Publius Velina, “ Publius of the 
\ eline Tribe”). I\e may also abstain from discussing the exact 
force of ahnno, nhona (whether aha nu, ciho nu, adho nu or adhuna) 
the equation svasii = svasr rather than srasril (cf. pitu matu, dhitu, etc.), 
and the designation Snvetha. Suvesta. which would be interesting if 
not a family or clan name or an official title (which is improbable 
in conjunction with Ogu, Vasu, etc.. Nos. 38, 317, etc.), but = Sanskrit 
svis^t, svesta, “ our well-beloved ”. 

As regards the transaction itself, there is considerable difficulty 
in realizing the situation. The question relates obviously to property 
belonging, or accruing, to the wife of Sarngapala. But who is the 
person questioned (pruchitavo) ? And what has been delivered {aniti) ? 
B hat has been taken over or rendered (nitae), and what may have 
been bought (kritne), is clearly the loteya, with, or without, mukesi. 
For light upon these matters we may turn to some other documents 
wherein the terms occur. 

The case recorded in No. 279 presents several similarities. Here 
the Yasu Suvarna JIasuga reports : 

[2] yatha Yave avanammi Kilmeci Kala Acim[i]yas_a svasu, 
Cakuvaae nama, Ajiyama amnammi Kilmeci Pgenasa bharya aniti 
huati , tayn striyae iave avunainmi [3] lote \mHke"\si na nitaya ■, tatra 
taya put, -a dhidara jahmti ; Yave amtummi Kilmeci, ye Catncd Pgenasa 
dnlH bharya aytiia, tade avasitJie sarvi Ajiyama a[vajmmmi tanume 
utanUi matuae [bha]gena lave avanammi Camcdasa bharya 
( rjnn i mda.^ lo pit}( pjena dhitu Sarpinae namamnaga dita, tena 
panha.^wa Pgmasa putrehi saha . . . [5] . . . [v^itamti na jitainti . . . 

A sister, by name Cakuvae, of Kala Acuni, of Kilma, of the Yave 
Bazar, ,s delivered (,n,iti) wife to Pgena, of Kilma, of the Ajiyama 
Bazar ; of (or, to) that woman the lote [nuof-cjsf in the Yave Bazar 
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has not been taken over (or, rendered) : to her there sons and daughters 
have been born. A daughter of Pgena is delivered (anita) wife to 
Carnca, of Kilma, of the Yave Bazar ; the rest of them (fatah avasistdh) 
are all in the Ajiyama Bazar on their own (property or side) : in place 
of (bhagena) the mother is Sarpina, the wife of Camca, of (or, in) 
the Yave Bazar. What the father Pgena has given on loan 
{namamnaga) to the daughter Sarpina, in regard to that . . .” 

Here, as concerns the grammar, we may remark that Cahuvaae, 
the genitive, is used in place of the nominative Cakuvae, a phenomenon 
not rare in the documents ; but perhaps here, as in another passage 
to be cited (and probably in a number of other passages, or as a 
rule), due to the word ndma following, as in vulgar English 
is said “ name o/ Jones ”. The forms aniti and anita, which certainly 
appear to be used indifferently, may perhaps be discriminated, if we 
understand aniti as a norm, abstract for concrete. In the defective 
conclusion of the document, which we have left untranslated, the 
word parihasina offers a pleasing variety of possibilities, w'hether 
from pari-has-, or from paridhars-, or from pari-bhds-, or from pari-bhas- 
(a synonym for pari-bharts-). 

It is, however, clear that what is anita or aniti is the wife, the 
bhdryd. The like appears from a third document. No. 555 (p. 203) ^ : — 

Sothatnga Lpipeyasa dadavo. 

[1] Kopemnasa vamti stri Koparsaniae nama ; yati ede striyana 
mukesi na ditaga syati, yati ede striyana sadha svachamdi na saraji- 
dae [2] siyati, tena vidhanena yatha dham{rm)ena vibhasidavo : athava 
jamnatrena anidae siyamti, tena vidhanena yatha dham{rm)ena 
pruchidavo. 

“ To be given to the Sothamga Lpipe. 

“ With Kopemna is a woman Koparsanie. If this woman’s mukesi 
has not been given, if with this woman it has not been independently 
agreed (samrahjitaka), the matter is to be decided (or discussed, 
vibhasidavo) by procedure according to law. But, if she should have 
been delivered by her father (jamhatr(iy)ena), inquiry must be made 
by procedure according to law.” 

Here, again, it is clear that “ delivery by the father ” was 
a recognized and independent method of “ conveying ” a woman ; 

* In No. 334 (pp. 121-2) also there are several references to women who are 
anita (in the Catisa Devi Bazar or elsewhere) ; further, in No. 573 (p. 210) “ the 
mother of Aralpi is aniti from the Ajiyama bazar" {tasa Aralpiyasa matu Ajiyama 
avanade aniti huati). In Pali also (e.g. Petaratthu, i, 7 Sutta-nipata 110 Digha- 
nikdya, ii, 245) dneti is similarly used of women. 
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and in regard to this point we need only cite the further instance 
in No. 621 (p. 234), where Supriya, daughter of the iramona 
Sundara, is wife of Cato, anita camnatrena “ delivered by her father ”, 

In connection with this passage we need not discuss the meanings 
assigned to the vibhasidavo and sarajidae ; they may be confirmed 
by references to the other occurrences of the two words. Nor need 
we say anything further concerning the genitive Koparsaniae (from 
Koparmni or Koparsanie), which, in fact, might be correct as meaning 
“ In regard to Koparsanie But the form striyana requires con- 
sideration. The word for “ woman ” has ordinarily the forms stri 
and striya, whereof the latter may also be the accusative, instrumental, 
genitive, etc. Striyana is always a genitive plural. Since in this case 
only one woman is concerned, the plural is inappropriate ; nor can 
we here understand “ the miikesi of women ”, since the word 
“ woman ” is required with the ede, (1) on the general ground of style, 
(2) because of the parallelism with the following clause with 
striyana. Therefore, since we may neglect the possibility of ana — 
djnd here, for reason (2) among others, we must necessarily read 
striya na, with the negative. In both clauses there must be a negative, 
since otherwise no legal question would have arisen ; but there is no 
room for two negatives in each of them. Therefore the correct reading 
must be ; — 

yati ede striya na mukesina ditaga syati, 

yati ede striya na sadha svachatndina sarajidae siyati. 

And this is confirmed by the circumstance that the Sanskrit for 
of one s own accord ” is not svacchande (svachamdi), but svacchandena 
{svachamdina). Accordingly the correct rendering is ; 

If this woman have not been given by the mukesi, if with this 
woman an agreement have not been made of her own accord.” 

A4 e might ha\ e expected in the dialect the form mukesiyena in 
the Instrumental ; but there are possible parallels to mukesina, such 
as Koyimamdhina in No. 272. 

^^e see, therefore, that in the bestowal of women there might 
be intervention of a penson other than the father, an official called 
mukesi : and this, in fact, we find directly stated in No. 338 (p. 123) 
a atra inanitra snmidurya : yo asmaJiu Kilm(e)ciyana parasya 
riua e striyana mukesi kidaga, sa Camaka janati, tasya martUra 

“ Let no counsel be heard there : he who for us Kilma people 
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has been made mukesi of women from outside estates, he, Camaka, 
knows ; let his coimsel be heard.” 

Ketuming now to Nos. 474 and 279, we shall emend the readings 
and translations as follows : — 

474 ; taya striyae na mukesina loteya nitae. 

“ the lote of that woman has not been taken over by the mukesi” 

It was for this omission that the mukesi, as person designated 
{djnaptr or °ta), was to be interrogated (pruchitavo). 
yati mukesi lote na sa kritae siyati, 

“ if the mukesi should not have bought the hte.” 

279 : lote {muke)sina nitaya 

“ the lote has been taken over by the mukesi.” 

It accordingly appears that the bestowal of a woman might take 
place in at least three different ways : she might either be delivered 
(dm<a) by her father, or make (no doubt, if independent) her own 
agreement, or be handed over by a mukesi, who would take over 
{nita) and perhaps buy {knta) her lote. This may point to a rather 
independent position of grown women, whose property would have 
the security of a public guardian, a situation not at all unnatural in 
unadvanced communities ; but it may have been due to the special 
character of the lote. 

What, then, was the hte ? Was it a bride-price paid by the 
bridegroom ? There is no indication whatever of that : moreover, 
there would be no reason for its omission in the case of a woman 
bestowed by her father, and no strong reason for the intervention of 
a mukesi. Furthermore, we shall find the word hte used without 
reference to women. 

We do not learn anything from No. 481 (p. 174), where Yapgu 
reports that — 

edasa svasu Sugnumae nama Dham{nn)apTi Sutnadatasa ca matu 
na loti mukesi diti {na hte mukesi deli). 

“ The mukesi does not hand over the hte of his (Yapgu’s) sister 
Sugnume (or, °ma), mother of Dharmapri and Sumadata. 
or, again, from No. 30 (p. 32), where Asu Lpipe reports that— Opaw 
peta-avanemci Sayapeyasa dhitti Cinga Opave peta-a'vana Kilmeyammi 
anita : taya lode svasu Cinga Sagapeyasa ichita deyamnae ; eda svasu 
amnesa dita, na kimci Sagapeyasa dita. 

“ A daughter, Cinga, of Sagape, of the Opave peta (‘ sheep ’ = 
pietvan 1) bazar was brought to the Opave peto-bazar in Kilmeya : 
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a sister Cinga was desired (or intended) to give her lode to Sa^pe : 
the sister gave it to others, and nothing was given to Sagape.” 
where the syntax and the relations of the persons are both somewhat 
doubtful. 

But in Xo. 621 the man Sagamovi, son of Camca, who had run 
away to Kuci with Supriya, the wife of Cato, and after a long residence 
there was allowed by the Maharaja to re-enter the kingdom, was, 
nevertheless, persecuted by Supriya’s father and friends, who 
stri Supriyac prace vihctn karemli lode pruchamti, 

‘ ‘ make trouble on account of the woman Supriva and demand lode.” 

This the royal letter forbids them to do further. 

In a flight to Kuci with the wife of Cato not much property can 
have been carried away by Sagamovi. Consequently what was 
demanded by Sundara must have been some equivalent for the 
services of the lost wife. 

In No. 585 (p. 219) Kulavardhana, in a letter to Maha-cojhbo 
Somjaga, makes a statement as follows : — 


[4] avi ca atra asm((\p^hi Kibmci tmrnnuka dajha asf Amiigiya 
ndma : tenn uthita tamt prannm lote tita [6] manusa Cimgeya nama 
pasavi 4 2: ede pnsu hutcunli 10 2 : eda karya mnhi na rucate: [Rev. 1] 
manusa jiratntaya asti : eda Amtigtyena ahuno anatemi isa aniyanaye : 
loteya na hnncaga [Kev, '2]tila : yah atra lote nuikesi lamcaga dasyati- 
atremi Kalpotsa niciya Uhitaga A-«n[Rev. 3 ]. 5 ^(qi. 

“ Furthermore, there (sc. in Niya) I had a slave, a Kilma man 
named Aningiya : he arose and gave (as) the lote of his own (tanu) 
life a man named Cimgeya (and) 6 beasts : these beasts have become 


12 . this matter has not my approval ; the man is alive ; I have now 
given orders for Aningiya to bring him (them) here ; the lote has not 
been impounded ( i ) : if there (in Niva) the inukesi shall impound 
them (?). Kalpotsa there will write for a decision at law (niciya).” 

In this passage there are problems in addition to that of the word 
lol( . The phrase laniraya da- is a compound expression which may 
ha\( a sKond object , but what is the e.xact sense of lamcaga is not 
clear. The fiequent occurrence of the phrase lamcaga paripal- 
(Nos. 283, 358, 362, 475) sugge.sts the meaning “ keep’ impounded ” ; 
but. on the other hand, paripil- may mean “ await ”, and there are 
some pa.ssages where the opposite sen.se of “ give up ”, “ hand over,” 
^ more attracti\e. and we may think of the word lahcd,^ for which the 
an. -rit Korns gi\ e the meaning gift ”. While on the whole preferring 

‘ w. cui hardiv here rntr-xluee Tokharl lanca. ” king >' (quasi •* confiscated 

0 • 
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the sense of “ impounding ”, we may concede the possibility of the 
opposite. In any case the phrase is a legal technicality. 

Again, in the phrase — 

“ Amngiya has given (as) the lote of his own life a man ...” 
are we to understand — 

(a) “ has given as a ransom or price (lote) of his life a man . . . ,” or 

(b) “ has given [as ransom] for his life his earnings or possessions 
(lote), namely a man . . . ” ? 

In other words, does lote denote a value or procedure, or, rather, 
a material object 1 Inasmuch as we have found it designating some- 
thing which could be bought (kritae. No. 474), or could remain behind 
when the owner moved to another quarter (No. 279), and inasmuch 
as here it is something which can be impounded or released (lanicaga 
da-), the second rendering seems to deserve the preference. In any 
case we see that not only women, but also slaves could possess lote. 

What, then, is the outcome of these considerations ? It seems 
that women and slaves, and perhaps other persons as well, could 
possess lote, their own property or earnings. The transference of 
these usually required the intervention of an official designated 
mukesi, who in some cases would buy them, i.e. take them over on 
payment, while in other cases he might detain (temporarily) or 
transfer them. Why 1 A probable reason is that these possessions 
or earnings were often of a semi-communal nature, as in the case of 
common tillage, washing for jade, or other water-rights, rearing of 
cattle on common land, and so forth, or industries such as weaving, 
silk-making, shop-keeping, which were not transportable. Among 
other occasions there was, as we have seen, the case of women from 
outside districts working in the fields. As regards methods of group 
cultivation, we may refer to the Tibetan document translated in 
JRAS., 1928, pp. 572-3. A married woman could have her personal 
earnings or gains, and it was perhaps the profits or earnings of the 
last years that (in No. 621) Sundara demanded from the truant 
Sagamovi and Supriya, when they returned from Kuci. Upon the 
death of the woman her lote, or its value, if sold, would pass to her 
sons and daughters ; and naturally there were disputes. 

Can anything be said concerning the origin of these terms lote 
or mukesi ? The field of inquiry would seem to be a wide one. It 
would not be unnatural if they belonged to the local language of the 
region, which for the present is scarcely within our ken. Or they 
might be Chinese. Nor is even an Iranian or Aramaic origin excluded. 
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since in the Shan-shan kingdom, to which these docomentB belong, 
we have in connection with legal transactions evidence of prominence 
of persons with Persian names (JRAS., 1928, p. 399) ; with tiie 
Persians might come Aramaic business men and their tenninol<^. 
To suggest a possibility of even Greek would be, no doubt, a Inxnry. 
But in the case of lote an Indian source is perhaps not undiscoverable. 
There exists an old word lota or loira {Mahd-BMrata, etc.), which has 
been derived from loptni, and for which, among other meanings, is 
given the sense of “ booty ’ or " goods obtained by robbery This 
word should, no doubt, be derived simply from the ‘\/lu without the 
intervention of lap. As to the words connected with the Greek Aijiy, 
Xrj(TTT]s, aTToXavu}, etc., Latin Laierna, lucrum, etc., German 
Lohn, etc., it is sufficient to refer to the etymological dictionaries, 
some of which (l\hitley Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, p. ^7; 
Uhlenbeck, Etymoloyisches Worterbuch) actually cite the Sanskrit 
lota, lotra under this head. In vnew of the exact equivalent in Latin 
lucrum we might perhaps claim for *lautlom, Hutlom, an Ur-Indo- 
European status. The transition to the sense of “ gains ” or 
“ earnings ” is sufficiently illustrated by the Latin word itself and the 
German Lohn. 

ith this same word lote or lode we may reasonably connect the 
alota, alota, and vilota of No.s. .56, .357, and 494. In No. 56 we read 

avi Sagapeyasri Cimya tadita alota grnhida. 

also he has beaten Bagape s [daughter] Cirnga and plundered her.” 

In No. 357 — 

tarn Irda pruchidavo yo raja vilota 
may mean : — 

“ at that time may be investigated any plunderings from the 
realm (during the mentioned troubles with Khotan). 

In No. 494 — 


Khotamniyaiin alota rilolade puna 
may mean ; — 

before the plunderings from or by the Khotanis ”, with the 
prepositions ,1 and vi as in dvaha and vivakn. 

i is sense the ^ hi seems to have been generally replaced 
in , ansknt by I at {stay,, or vilntane), hinth. land, or lup. The words 
ahda>m and vdodarn, are there usually connected in sense with lud 
mux , ,ut we should take note of vilota “thief”, and lotana, 
and of rdotoao where it is given in the various Dhatupathas as the 
seme of \ hadh and ^ ‘ 
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For the word muJcesi we may probably exclude a Chinese origin. 
For in one of the Chinese documents from the Lop-Nor region, a 
document dated in a.d. 263 and therefore more or less con- 
temporaneous with our KharosthI records, Chavannes has found 
{Documents Chinois, No. 738, p. 160) a title which he transliterates 
mou-hia-che {she). The Chinese syllables ^ ^ had, according 

to Karlgren’s Analytical Dictionary (Nos. 638, 134, 885), an old 
pronunciation fndk-‘ya-‘si, Cantonese mok-ha-si, Japanese mak{u)- 
ka{ge)-si. In view of the frequent equivalence of ya and e in the 
KharosthI and other documents (also sometimes in India, as noted 
JRAS., 1915, p. 96), it seems highly possible that Chavannes’ mou-hia- 
che {she) is identifiable with mukesi ; in that case a Chinese origin 
is out of the question. The possibility of a Western source I must leave 
to others to investigate. But it is interesting to note that the word 
may be present in a well known Indian inscription of the Sakas. 
The longest record on the Mathura Lion Capital contains the difficult 
line which has been read {Epigraphia Indica, ix, p. 141) — 

ma{mra)kite{hi)ra{1)ya saspae bhusaveti (?) 
and which Professor Konow now {Kharosthi Inscriptions, p. 48) 
proposes to read — 

Muki{sri)raya saspa {a)bhusavi{ta) 

If we could read — 

mukesi (or sri) raya saspa abhusavi{ta) 

and understand— 

muke^-rdya sasva abhyucchrdpita 

as meaning “ all my guardianship wealth was set up ”, i.e. devoted 
to the religious donation (comparing the usapdpita = ucchrdpdpita, 
from ud and sri, in the LumbinI inscription (Biihler in Epigraphica 
Indica, vol. v, p. 5)), the sense would be most appropriate. We might 
then understand that the custom of having a guardian of woman s 
property had actually been brought into India by the Sakas along with 
the word mukesi. 

It is quite credible that they should have introduced it into 
Western India also. But, considering the distance in time which 
separates the word from the Marathi mokdsd “ village land assigned 
to an individual cither rent-free or at a low quit-rent on condition of 
service ”, mokdsl or mokdsi “ holder of a mokdsd ” (Wilson s Glossary 
and Molesworth’s Dictionary) — the word has also penetrated into the 
Dra vidian languages of Southern India and from India into (Indian) 
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Persian mukdsa “ an Indian term for a village held free by the Poligar 
on condition of protecting property of travellers ” (Steingass) — 
I am not prepared to take any responsibility for such a suggestion. 
The form could hardly have survived, except in literary language 
(where we do not find it) or in the Dravidian, where I understand 
that the Marathi word has no correct Arabic etymology ; but it may, 
nevertheless, be of that or other Semitic origin. 

It must be confessed, however, that the reading mukisi or mukisri 
is by no means certain : the third akmra has more resemblance to 
the di of Professor Rapson’s plate than to any other KharosthI sign, 
and -we might think of a connection with makiita, mukuta {*niakrta), 
and establish some appropriate sense ; which is not unimaginable in 
connection with the rdija (rai) of a queen. To pursue the matter 
further might take us too far from Central Asia. 



The Future Stem in Asoka 

By R. L. Turner 


rriHE normal sufiLx; of the future in Sanskrit was -syd-. The root 
had full grade, e.g. kartsydti, jesydti. It follows that in the 
futures of dissyllabic (set) roots the suffix was preceded by f (< IE. a), 
e.g. jani-sydti, bhavi-sydti. Even monosyllabic (anit) roots ending 
in -r (-r) had an i between the root and the suffix,^ e.g. mar-i-sydti. 
The Rgveda adheres to this division except for one apparent exception, 
asisydt-, fut. part, of dsyati. But, despite dstra- and astd-, dsyati 
perhaps contains a dissyllabic root **ese(i) (cf. dsira- ‘ ray ’). Of 
this dsy-ati (which, as a transitive verb, probably does not contain 
the suffix -ye- of the intransitives of the type tdp-yati) and dsira- 
show full grade in the first syllable ; d-sdt ‘ he has slain ’ and sdy-aka- 
‘ javelin ’ show full grade in the second syllable. In that case asi-syd- 
should be analysed like jani-syd-.^ 

The future stem of the causative of which RV. has two examples 

— dhdrayisyd- , vdsayisyd shows two tendencies at work in the 

development of this tense : firstly the extension of the suffix -isyd-, 
secondly its addition to a present stem. The gradual extension of 
the -isya- suffix can be observed in Sanskrit itself. Beside RV. vartsyd- 
and kramsyd- AV. has vartisyd- and gamisyd-. 

In the Inscriptions of Asoka these two tendencies are seen further 
developed. In all, future forms of twenty-one different verbal roots 
are found. 

Of these, eight are futures of the causative present stem (as in RV.) : 
Shah. Man. likhapesami, anapesarhti, pravadh\e\samti, hapesati ; 
Gir. likhdpayisati, dnapayisati, vadhayisati, hapesati ; Kal. lekhdpesati, 
anapayisamti, vadhiyisati,^ Jidpayisati ; Dhau. Jaug. likhiyisdmi,^ 
dnapayisati, vadhayisati, nikhdmayisdmi and atikdmayisati, dlddhayi- 
satha ; Pill, palibhasayisam, nijhapayisamti. 

Among the futures of simple roots five set roots and one ending 

‘ Perhaps of IE. origin (< ») : cf. Greek futures in -ecu of roots ending in a sonant, 
e.g. (fiOtpu), ii€va>. The same vowel appears in the desiderative suffix -a-so- (beside -so-) 
of roots ending in -r in Sanskrit, e.g. mumursati <C *m°-ni°r-9~so- (see Meillet, 
Introduction, p. 192). 

* On the other hand, if dsyati was from the outset an anil root, asisydt may be the 
first example of the tendency to create a new general future suffix -isya-, the addition 
of which to a consonant-ending root avoided any change of the final consonant : 
*alsydti ' will throw ' (< *as-sydti) coUides with atsydti ‘ will eat ’, and is replaced 
by as-isydti. 

^ -iyi- < -ayi-, see p. 532. 
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in -r have old -i-sya-, namely Pill, pavitthalisamti (Brah. slarisyati), 
Dhau. Jaug. nikhamisati (Sk. kramisyati and kramsyati), khamisati 
(Sk. ksamisyati and kmmsyati) ; Pill, paliyoradisamti (AY. vadisydti), 
Maski hesati ^ (RV. bhavisydti). 

Four unit roots have -isya-, namely Shah, anuvatisathti, Gir. 
amivatisare, Kal. anuratisaihti, Dhau. Jaug. anuvatisamti (BY. 
vartsydti, but AY. vartisydti) ; Shah, vadkisati, Pill, vadhisati, Rup. 
Mys. vadhisiti (Sk. vartsyati and vardhisyati) ; Shah, anusasisamti! 
Gir. anusdsisamti , Kal. Dhau. Jaug. anusdsisamti (Brah. sdsisyati ) ; 
Pill, abhyuinnamisati (Brah. namsyati, but Class, namisyati). 

Of these it may be remarked that the replacement of -sya- by 
-isya- avoids the ambiguity of vartsydti as future of both vdrtate and 
vdrdhate, and the differentiation from the present stem of namsyati 
and *sdtsyati ( < *sds-syati). 

The identification of the root-form of the future with that of the 
present stem is fully carried out in Dhau. Jaug. Pill, janisamti (Sk. 
3rd pi. pres, jdndnti, but fut. jndsyati). 

The future of the passive is similarly formed by the addition oi 
the suffix -isya- to the passive present stem ; Shah, arabhisamti, 
Gir. drabhisare (with -bbh- in each case from Sk. pres, drabhyate), 
Kal. aldbhiyisadtti (perhaps a mistake for dlabhiyisamti, the reading 
of Dhau. Jaug.) ; Shah, anuvidkiyisariiti, Kal. anuvidhiyisamti (Sk. 
pres. pass, dhlydte) ; Pill, anitpafipajlsati ^ and sampatipajisati (Sk. 
pres, padyate) ; Dhau. Jaug. yujisamti ^ (with -jj- from Sk. pres, 
pass, yiijydte). 

1 The reading is very doubtful. Hultzsch prefers hemmti. Woolner (.\soka Text, 
p. XXXV) supports hesati with Pa. hessati. Tlie development nvi > e at this early 
period is peculiar to another class of words, which like the verb ‘ to be ’ show 
other .special phonetic developments : thus sthdvim- as a word of address > As 
(Auim, Pa. them--, similarly at a much later period the words of address .■ndmin-, 
srami?H- became Mar. sai with unexpected lo.ss of and Kash. sdinen’"‘ with 
unexpected «) < -m- (.see Turner, Nep. Diet., p. 621 h .'0). Among the numerals 
(notably a class of words i.n which .special phonetic developments are found) 
nratjeda^sa > Iraiclasa, tredaia, nlasa with unexpected ni or e < ntje. 

* The long i of -pajisali does not imlicate compen.satory lengthening of i before 
s < ss, but rather a confusion of both long and short i '(cf. pair., ka-hati) which 
was characteristic of Ea.stern dialects. The tendency was pcr.si.stent ; and centuries 
later T and a due to compensatory lengthening Mere again shortened in Nepali, 
Assamese, Bengali, and Oriya. In the spelling of the inscription the scribe perhaps 
noted the fact that final -i nas shorter than interior -i-. 

3 Hultzsch (Inserr. of p. ex) wrongly takes this as an active future. There 
would be no starting-point for an active future with stem-form yujioija-, since the 
present active stem i.s yiu.j- (.«k. 3rd pi. yu,,jdHt;, Pa. yunjati). On the other hand 
Sk. yujyate ‘ is fit, ought ’ is attested also in Pa, yujjati, Pk. jujjai. 
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Five verbs form the future with -sya- instead of expected -isya-. 

In Dhau. Jaug. hosati, PiU. hosamti, hohamti. Calc, hosati the root 
syllables of Sk. bhavi-sydti (cf. hesati above) have been remodelled 
on the present hoti (< bhdmti). In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict VII 
hosamti and hohamti stand side by side. There is perhaps a slight 
difference of meaning. In 1. 23 chdyopagani hosamti pasumunisdnam 
it has a fuller verbal force ; ‘ in order that there may be shade for 
men and animals.’ In 11. 25, 26 in the three times repeated viydpaM 
hohamti it is simply an auxiliary : ‘ that they may be employed.’ 

I have shown elsewhere (JRAS., 1927, pp. 232 ff.) that MI.-ss- 
as a component of a suffix or termination might have, and in most 
dialects did have, a special development into -s- and -h-. It is possible 
that in all the futures we should read -s- (-S-), and not -ss- (-ss -) ; 
but we have no criterion of judgment. In one, however, hohamti, 
this special development is certainly displayed, just where it might 
earliest be expected, namely in the simple auxiliary. 

Two other futures show the same development : beside Jaug. 
esatha (Sk. esydtha) Dhau. has ehatha. It may be noted that the 
same verb has a special early opening of -dh- in RV. 2nd sg. imperat. 
ihi beside, e.g., srudhi (Turner, JRAS., 1927, p. 228). 

The Pillar Edicts all have ddhamti. In the language of these the 
normal development of Sk. ddsydti would be dassati as in Pali ; but, 
as will be shown below, d was introduced for a from other forms of 
the verb and, the Eastern dialects not tolerating the group long 
vowel + two consonants, the consonant was shortened (as in Pa. 
ddsati and ddhati). The early development of -s- > -h- in this verb 
may be due to the fact that it forms a group with ddnarh (cf. 
the accentuation of Latin dono dedit, see E. Fraenkel, Iktus und 
Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers, p. 44). 

One other verb in Pali, namely kdhati, shows the same develop- 
ment. The verb ‘to do ’ is liable in other languages to special 
phonetic development, e.g. Nepali garnu < *karnu ; Syrian Romani 
kerdr < *kardr ; OPers. kunautiy < *kpiauti (see Meillet, Vieux Perse, 
p. 50) ; Sakan yindi ‘ does ’, yida- ‘ done ’ < krta- (cf. E. Leumann, 
Zur nordar. Spr. u. Lit., p. 132, who explains imexpected y- < k- as 
due to the frequent use of this verb as an auxiliary, e.g. ditu yindi 
‘ he sees ’) ; Eng. does \daz\ < *du.z ; and perhaps Sk. kurmdh < 
*kurumah (cf. kurv-dnti) with complete loss of -u-. 

In some of the modern dialects of E. Hindi and Bihari, where 
the old future still survives, the change of the sufBx -isya- to -iha- or 
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-ihi- has affected all verbs. It is of importance to general linguistic 
theory to note that this change in its first incidence affected certain 
verbs only. 

It is fitting to note here also other special phonetic changes affecting 
the future suffix. For Prakrit Pischel (Pk. Gr., p. 362 ff.) has noted 
the forms -issi- and -ihi- beside -issa- and -iha-. The reality of these 
forms is attested not only in the modern languages (as, e.g., Lah. marsl 
‘ he will die Bhojpuri -plhl ‘ he will drink ’), but also in one Eastern 
form of Asoka, Hup. Mys. vadhisiti. The longer the word, the shorter 
is each of its component sounds. It is therefore not surprising to 
find vaddhissati > vnddkis(s)iti (the more readily in that the a has 
an i both before and after it), while vaddhati remained unchanged. 
For the same reason -ami, which remained in the present stem, became 
-am in the future. In Kal. IV 11 the reading vadhiyisati and in 
Dhau. XIV 2 the reading lilhiyi- are fairly certain. But the verbs 
are active. They appear to have a special development of the suffixal 
element in which -ayi- > -iyi-. Such a form may have given rise to 
the Prakrit futures in -Ihi- (Pi.schel, Pk. Gr., p. 363), in which the 
long vowel would be explained by an earlier -iyihi- < -ayissa-. 

In All. Kaus. 3, Sara. 5, Sar. 4. Bidder and Boyer read bhohhati ; 
for this Hultzsch reads bhdkhati. Both Kaul and Sarh. are here 
almost illegible, but on Sar. the letter is quite clear. There appears 
to me to be no trace whatsoever of the stroke denoting d ; the word 
is bhakhati. This may possibly be read bhnmkhati < Sk. bhanksyati 
‘ will break ’ ; but forms of this verb without the nasal have survived 
in mo.st lA. languages (of the type Sindhi bhajanu ‘ to be broken ’ < 
bhaiyate, Hindi bhagnd ' to flee ’ < bhagnd-), and we may be justified 
in reading bhakkhati < *bhaksyati, which was replaced in Sanskrit 
by bhanksyati with the nasal from the present, as in bhahktvd 
beside bhaktifi, abhanji be.side abhdji, by which confusion with the 
corre.spondino: forms of bhdjati ‘ sliares ’ was avoided. 

Hultz.sch (Inscrr. of As., p. cx) derives Dhau. Jaug. cayhatha and 
Pill, cnyhati from saksyati. Leaving aside the question of initial c-,i 
the form is rather that of Sk. sayhnoti, and in form is not a future, 
but a present. The Pa. sayyhasi (quoted by Hultzsch) also has nothing 
to do with kikm'jti, but is similarly derived from sayhnoti, which 
further survives in WPah. poguli haynn ‘ to be able ’, Lah. sayyan, 

1 Perhaps due to contamination with Sk. caU., Woolner, Asoka Glossary, p. S.i, 
suggest.s Hindi etc. mhna ' to dc.sire which i.s probably ultimately related with 
cal-s- (Turner, Xep. Diet., p. 173 b 10). 
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Si. saghanu ; Nep. saghdunn ‘ to help ’ {see Nep. Diet., p. 579 a 20). 
Beside the desiderative of sah- in Sk. s'lksati (surviving in Shina 
kohistani sicei ‘ teaches Bhadrawahi sikhnii, ete.), a desiderative 
of sagh- (or sah-) existed in siksati (surviving in Shina sicei). The 
use of the present of the verb ‘ to be able ’ for the future is paralleled 
in English ; I can go to-morroiv = I shall be able to go to-marroic ; 
I will arrange matters so that you can watch. 

Shah, vraksamti < *vraksyanti may represent an older form than 
Sk. vrajisyati ; or, in face of vrajitd-, it may be an analogical forma- 
tion of the same type as RV. kramsyati (after namsydti) for kramisydti. 

Lastly, for the future of the verb ‘to do ’ the Inscriptions of 
Aaoka present three different forms : — 

Shah. Man. kasa- in kasam, kasami (Man.), kasati, kasarhti. 

Gir. kasa- in kasati, kdsamti.^ 

Kal. Dhau. Jaug. Laur. Delhi-Topra kacha- in kachami, kachati, 
kachati (Topra), kachanUi. 

In each case the written single intervocalic consonant may represent 
an actual double consonant ; and the three stems may in consequence 
be read as kassa-, kassa-, kaccha-. Also, as far as writing goes, the 
root vowel of Shah. Man. kasa- may be either short or long ; but 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary I have assumed it to 
be short. 

In addition to the Asokan forms, we have RV. karisyd- whence 
Pk. karissa- ; Pa. kassa-, kasa-, kdha- ; Pk. kdham (M. JM. AMg.), 
karissam and kalissadi. The forms with al or e (karaissam, karessam, 
kalehii, etc.) are modelled after the present karedi. 

As indicated above, -s- and -h- of these forms represent earlier -ss-. 
Thus Pk. karihii rests on earlier karissai and Pa. kdhati on earlier 
kasati. 

Pa. kassati may represent earlier kassati or kdssati. 

We are left then with five forms of this future in Indo-Aryan : 
karisydti, kas(s)ati, kds{s)ati, kasati, ka(c)chati. 

All other roots ending in -r have in Sanskrit the suffix -isya- for 
the future. And this is the suffix presented by RV. karisydti. The 
antiquity of this is further attested by the suffix *a-so- in the 
desiderative ciklrsati. Nevertheless the form *karsyati has been 

* Gir. also has kaaamti in one passage, vii, 2, te sarmih ra kasamti ekadesam va 
knsnmti. The reading appears to be quite certain. There are three possible explana- 
tions. Either it is a mistake of the engraver or a ‘ Magadhism ’ or it represents 
an actual shorter pronunciation of the repeated verb. That it is the older kassa- 
( < *kar.syati, see below) not yet wholly displaced by kassa, is unlikely. 
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rightly assumed as the origin of As. kas{s)ati (Michelson, A. J. Phil., 
1909, p. 289) and Pa. kassati (W. Geiger, Gram. Pali, § 153). It is 
possible that *Jcarsyati is a new formation which replaced karisydti. 
But more probably, since this verb alone of those roots in -r presents 
such a form, it is another instance of abnormal phonetic development 
associated with the verb ‘ to do i.e. karisydti > *karsyati, as 
*kurumah > kurmdh. 

Except in the North-West (Shah, and Man.), ss was not preserved, 
but became ss {*karsyati > kassati). A future of the tj^e kassati is, 
however, ambiguous. Not only has it the same form as the present 
kassati < kdrsati ‘ draws, ploughs ’, but it is not distinguished in 
suffix from many presents ending in -assati, e.g. passati < pdsyati, 
hassati ‘ laughs ’ < *hasyati or hdrsati, nassati < ndsyati, etc. 

Forms of the few, but frequently used, roots in -d {dd-, dhd-, sthd-, 
pd-, md- and a few others) have profoundly affected the whole Indo- 
Aryan conjugation. The suffix of their causatives, -dpaya-, early 
replaced -aya-, and to-day in nearly all lA. languages provides the 
normal form of causative (Guj. -dv-vu, Hi. -d-nd, Mar. -avi-ne, etc. ; 
see J. Bloch, La Langue marathe, p. 230). Their passives in -iya- 
provided a model, which everywhere took the place of -ya- (of which 
y, either being assimilated to a preceding consonant or being altogether 
lost after a vowel, left no clearly discernible sign of passive form) ; and 
where the passive survives in Mod.IA. it is formed with this suffix 
-tya- for all verbal stems (Shina -ii-, Si. -ij-, Lah. -i-, Mar. -y-, Hi. -ly-, 
OBg. -I-, Nep. -i-, etc.). 

In their futures -dsya- (ddsydti, etc.) became -dssa-. In the West 
and North-West the groups short vowel -|- two consonants and long 
vowel -|- two consonants remained distinct, and so still remain in 
the North-West to-day : e.g. in Sindhi ass > as, but dss > as (Turner, 
Proc. Second Or. Congr. Calcutta, 1922, p. 493 ; Bull. SOS., v, p. 132). 
These futures therefore were not confu.sed with the common presents 
in -assati. At the same time there were few presents ending in 
-assati, such ns tasyatc ^ lassati ^ Si. vdsanii, or causative passives 
such as ndsyate > *ndssati, which doubtless tended to be replaced 
by the simple present nassati < ndsyati or by the passive of the new 
causative stem *>/isdi-iadi. A future in -ds'sati, then, in distinction 
to one in -assati, might retain its sense of futurity comparatively 
unimpaired. 

It was this form -dssati which was employed to replace -assati 
of the ambiguous kassati, and a new kdssati was created. In somewhat 
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the same way the separate survival of -ass- and -ass- in the language 
of the Girnar Inscription served to distinguish vdsa- ‘ year ’ (i.e. vdssa- 
< vdrsd-) from a presumed *vassd- ‘ rain ’ (cf. Kash. wos“ 
m. ‘ shower ’ < vdrsa-. Si. vasa f. ‘ rain ’ < varsd-). 

In Pali and Prakrit the infinitive and the gerundive (which normally 
have the same vocalization as the futiure) of the verb har- were similarly 
afiected by the verbs in -d : under the influence of ddtum, ddtavya-, etc.. 
Pa. kattum, hattabha-, Pk. kattum, kattavva- were replaced by Pa. 
kdtum, kdtabba-, Pk. kddum, kddama-. 

In the North-West presents ending in -assati (resting only on 
Sk. -arsati, e.g. kdrsati, ghdrsati, dhdrsati, vdrsati) were rare. It is 
precisely in this area that *karsyati > kassati remains a future. 

If the roots in -d provided a new future for kar- in the Girnar area, 
why not also in all those other areas in which rs> ssl Yet this 
was not so : for we find here another form, kaccha-. 

We have seen that in the West and North-West the groups ass 
and ass remained distinct. Further East, however, both Pali and the 
literary Prakrits attest their confusion ; both appear as ass, which 
irrespective of its origin at a much later period became ds in Central 
Pahari, Nepali, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Bihari, Hindi, Gujarati, 
and Marathi, remaining ass only in that dialect, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Ambala, from which Hindi obtaius such words as 
andd < dndd-, kanthd < kanthaka-. Here, then, futures of the type 
ddsydti became dassati and were as indistinguishable from presents 
as we have already seen kassati to have been in the Girnar area. 
For a time they were maintained as futures : Pa. dassati, thassati, 
kassati, passati. But eventually they were replaced in two ways : 
either -assati was replaced by -issati or -essati < -isyati or -ayisyati 
(Pa. pissati ‘ will drink ’, kessati ‘ will leave ’), or d was reintroduced 
from verb forms in which it had been phonetically maintained (e.g. 
ddtum, ddtabba-, ddpeti, etc.), and the new syllable -dss- shortened by 
the loss of one s (Pa. ddsati, ddhati). This phonetic process has a 
frequent parallel in the re-establishment of the prefix d before a word 
beginning with two consonants, e.g. djnd > ahhd, which was replaced 
by dnd, with d- after d-jdndti, etc. 

In this area, then, it was to another type of future suffix that 
recourse was had to overcome the ambiguity of kassati. Sanskrit 
futures ending in -t-sya-, -p-sya-, and over part of the area in question 
those ending in -k-sya-, would all become -ccha- : Pa. checchati < 
chetsyati, bhecchati < bhetsydti, vacchati < vatsyati, lacchati < lapsyati ; 
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Pk. checcham, bheccham, roccham < *rotsyati, veccham < vetsyati, 
daccham < draJcsydti, vaccham < vaksyati, bhoccham < bhoksyati. It 
is to tke influence of this future in -ccha- that Woolner (Asoka Text, 
p. XXXV, footnote) rightly ascribes the formation of kacchati} This 
supposition is supported by the appearance in Prakrit of similar 
analogical forms, viz. socchmh ‘ will hear ’, which is much more probably 
a replacement of sossa^h < srosydmi than a development of *sroksydmi 
future of sms- (Pischel, Pk. Gr., § 531). So much indeed was -ccha- 
felt to denote futurity that the present stem gacchati becomes a future 
in Pk. AlVIg. gaccham (‘ I will go ’) ; Pischel’s hypothesis (ib., § 523) 
of an early *gaksydmi is unlikely. 

On the other hand in those areas in which futures in -k-sya- became 
-kkha-, there was a tendency for the forms, if they remained, to lose 
their future meaning and to become presents. Pa. dakkhati (< Sk. 
draksydti) is still a future, but already in Pali it is being used as a 
present to fill the awkward gap in the paradigm of this root (for 
Sanskrit has not a present stem, but uses another root altogether), 
and contaminated with pekkhati ( < preksate) provides most Mod.IA. 
languages with the verb ‘ to see ’ : Hi. dekhnd, etc. (see J. Bloch, 
Festschrift fur Wackernagel, p. 143). There are others. Sk. yojati or 
yojdyati survives in Shina ymvdi ‘wins’; Pj. jond ‘to yoke’. 
Lab. jovan ; Mar. jovne ‘ to swarm thickly ’ ; Sgh. yodanu ‘ to 
unite ’. It is the future yoksydti > MI. *yokkhafi which provides 
Mod.IA with a verb ‘ to consider, weigh in the mind, weigh ’ : 
Kn. jokhno, Ass. zokhiba, Bg. jokhd, jdkd, Oi. jokhibd (also ‘ to unite ’), 
Bi.jokh7id, B].jokhnd, Si.jokhanu, Gn]. jokhvu, Mar. joMne (loanword 
with kh, not s). The etymology is confirmed by WHi. jond ‘ to 
weigh ’. 

Sk. driih-, droh- would not be distinguished over most of the 
Mod.IA. area from Sk. duh-, doh- (Hi. dohid, etc. ‘ to milk ’). Thus 
while Sk. drobn- or drdgha- .survives in Si. droJiti m. ‘ injury ’, WPj. 
dharoh m. (beside Si. rJoJw in. ‘milker’, Pj. dohd m.), it is perhaps 
the future stem dhroksynti which has furnished Ku. dhoko ‘ deceit ’, 
Nep. Bg. Or. dhokd, Hi. dhok(}i)d m., Pj. dhokkhd m. ; Guj. dhoko m. 

‘ fear ’, 3Iar. dhokd m. 


anilare a form *kartsyati, for which there 

api^ars to be no justification. Johansson’s explanation (Shahb., § 7, b, quoted by 

zsc , "■'’"I'- " - P- xxxin), that kacchali < *kajjati < *karyati, has nothing 

marr^lt passive kajjai, with which comparison k 

S; or tmTfie ^ the active 

icareai, or irom the passive causative kdryate. 
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Already in AV. *nalcsydti, the expected future of nasyati, has been 
replaced by nasisyati although it crops up again in naiiksyati of 
jVIBh. (perhaps contaminated with nos- ‘ to reach ’ or with later futures 
of the type bhatiksyati discussed above). But *naksyati survives 
as a present stem in Guj. ndkhvu ‘ to throw away ’ (OGuj. namkhana- 
hdra ‘ one who throws away ’), Kash. Twcharun ‘ to ruin 

1 In both the OGuj. (which I owe to Mr. T. N. Dave) and the Kash. forma the 
nasalization is probably secondarily derived from the initial nasal. 




The Head-offering to the Goddess in Pallava 

Sculpture 

By J. Ph. Vogel 
(PLATES V-^Tn) 

rpHE remarkable group of five rock-cut temples at Mamallapuram 
or Mavabvaram, to the south of Madras, has often been 
described. Popular imagination has associated these wonderful 
shrines with the Pandavas ; thus it has happened that the one which 
is smallest in size has become known as the rath of Draupadi. Evidently 
this temple was in reality dedicated to some form of the goddess 
Durga, whose eflSgy, standing on the severed head of the Bufialo- 
demon, is found carved upon the outer wall, whereas her vehicle in 
the form of a well-conceived but unfinished lion-statue may be seen 
at no great distance. 

The back wall of the cella shows a relief, the centre of which is 
occupied by a four-armed goddess holding a caTcra and a sahJcha ; her 
second right hand is raised in the attitude of protection, whilst the 
second left hand is placed on the hip (Plate I). The well-known French 
archaeologist, M. Jouveau-Dubreuil, maintains that this figure 
represents the terrible goddess Camunda “ qui est representee partout : 
dans le sanctuaire et sur les facades, notamment sur la fa§ade de TEst 
mi Kali se tient debout sur la tete de buffle 

I do not, however, wish to discuss the identity of this divinity. 
The object of the present paper is not the goddess worshipped in the 
so-called rath of Draupadi, but one of her attendants. At her feet are 
two kneeling figures, both apparently male personages. The one to 
the proper right of the central figure is shown in a very striking attitude. 
With his left hand he grasps his tuft of hair, which apparently he is 
in the act of cutting with a sword held in his right hand. This, at least, 
was the explanation which occurred to me as the most probable 
after a happy visit to the “ Seven Pagodas ” about Christmas of the 
year 1910. In my Iconographical Notes cm the Seven Pagodas,^ I 
proposed this interpretation, while referring to the well-known practice 
of the hair-offering found among various nations. 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst, of the Archaeological Survey, who in recent 
years has published a very full and accurate description of Pallava 

* G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archeologie du Sud de VInde, vol. ii. p. 41. 

- .4S/AR. 1910-11, p. 53, pi. xxviiic. 
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Architecture, has adopted my suggestion. “ The kneeling worshipper 
on Durga’s proper right,” Mr. Longhurst says,^ “ is portrayed cutting 
o£E his long tresses with his sword as an offering to the goddess, a 
custom still in vogue in Southern India and performed by both men 
and women. It is a rather striking figure and occurs again in a panel 
representing the same goddess in the so-called Varaha-Mandapa.” 

The panel in the Varaha-Mandapa ^ (one of the cave-temples of 
Mamallapuram), to which Mr. Longhurst refers, shows a group of 
figures, of which the four-armed goddess occupies the centre (Plate II). 
As in the case of the so-called DraupadI, she is attended hy four flying 
Ganas, whereas in the two upper corners a lion and a gazelle are partly 
visible. Of the two male figures kneeling at the feet of the goddess, 
the one on her right-hand side is turned with his back to the spectator. 
With his left hand he holds his long hair and with his right his sword. 
Here again the representation might suggest that the personage in 
question is about to cut off his hair, although it will be noticed that 
the sword is held at a level considerably lower than the tuft of hair. 

The lower cave of Trichinopoly affords a third example of the 
same motif (Plate III), hut here we find it impossible to maintain the 
explanation first suggested. The personage who is shown kneeling at 
the feet of the four-armed goddess, while seizing his hair-tuft exactly 
as in the two instances already quoted, clearly applies the sword held 
in his right hand not to his hair, but to his neck. The question may, 
therefore, legitimately be asked : is not it a head-offering instead of 
a hair-offering that the unknown sculptor intended to represent ? 

The question here formulated may, I believe, be answered in the 
affirmative if we adduce a fourth example of this curious subject. 
It occurs on a Siva temple at Puljamangai, near the village of 
Pasupati-koyil, which is situated at a distance of 10 miles to the south 
of Tanjore.=* The back wall of the central shrine is decorated with a 
very graceful figure of the eight-armed Durga standing on a severed 
buffalo-head with magnificent horns. The goddess is placed in a niche 
surmounted br an elaborately carved mnJcotTu-toTQnd. The two spaces 
intervening between this niche and the two outer pilasters supporting 
the stone eaves show two groups of figures which evidently are intended 


1 .-V. H Lm..hur-t. r„lh,n, Ar.hUMme. Part II or Mamatla Period). 

Memnir.i of the .\rrh,r„h>ijirat .'i,t,rey of India, Xo. 33. Calcutta, 1928, p. 17, 

„ P- Lotishur^^t, op. cit., p. 33, pi. xxid. Cf. T. A. 

Gopinatha Kao. o/ Uimlu Iconofjtaphy„ vol. i, p, 341, pi c. 

Madri!' ^"‘tiquarian lemains in the Presidency of Madras, vol. i. 
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for attendants of the dreaded goddess. First of all we notice the same 
two animals, the lion and the deer, which occupy the upper corners 
of the panel in the Varaha-Mandapa at Mamallapuram. The latter 
animal, which has forked horns, is preceded hy a ga-m. Under each of 
the two animals there is a male person kneeling. The one to the right 
of Durga is shown in the same position as the corresponding figures 
discussed above, hut in the present case there can be no doubt that he 
is represented in the action of cutting off his own head as an offering 
to the goddess. In the same way the kneeling person on the left hand 
side of the goddess appears to be cutting a piece of flesh from his thigh. 

The Siva temple of Pullamangai bears several Tamil inscriptions 
recording various donations to the temple and dated in the reign of 
Parakesarivarman and other rulers of the Cola dynasty The sculptural 
decoration lacks the dignified simplicity and strength of Pallava art, 
but excels by a richness and gracefulness which is free from the 
exaggerations of later Dravidian architecture. It is evident that the 
group of the goddess Durga and her attendants is a later form of what 
we have seen on the earlier monuments of the Pallavas. We may, 
therefore, safely conclude that in each of the examples which we have 
been able to quote the person kneelmg to the right-hand side of the 
goddess is shown in the act of offering his own head as an offering. 
In all probability the devotee of the goddess represented in this manner 
was one of the founders of the temple in question and thus gave 
expression to his supreme devotion to the deity and to his readiness 
to bring her even the greatest sacrifice — that of his own head. 

We do not wish here to discuss the question whether it would be 
physically possible to decapitate oneself in the fashion portrayed 
in the sculptures. It would he an act at any rate requiring not only a 
high degree of self-determination but also an unusual dexterity. This 
much is certain, that in ancient India this mode of self-sacrifice was 
considered to lie within the range of possibility. This we may infer 
from the occurrence of the same motif in Sanskrit literature. I may 
be allowed to quote a few instances from Somadeva’s Katkdsaritsdgara.^ 

First of all we have the well known story of the hero Viravara, 
which is found in two shghtly different versions in that great collection 
of stories. In the second version it is the fourth tale of the Vetala. 
It forms, therefore, also part of other redactions of that highly popular 


^ Annual Report on Epigraphy for the year 1921-22, Madras, 1923, pp. 48 f. 

^ Kathda, liii, 86-193, and Ixxviii, 83-102 (= Yetdla iv). Cf. Penzer, Ocean of 
Story, Tol. iv, pp. 173-81, and vi, p. 196. 
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collection Vetdlapaiicavimsati. Moreover, the same pathetic story 
is also included in the Hitopadesa.^ 

The story, according to the second version of the Kathasaritsdgara 
(Vetdla, iv), may be summarized as follows. In order to prolong the 
life of his master, king Sudraka, the hero Viravara, who here is called 
a Brahman, offers the head of his son Sattvavara to the goddess 
Candl. His daughter thereupon dies from grief, and his wife resolves 
to throw herself on the fimeral pyre on which the bodies of her two 
children have been laid. Then Viravara resolves to gratify Ambika by 
sacrificing himself. After a hymn of praise addressed to the goddess 
Kali Mahisasuramarini, he cuts off his own head with a stroke of the 
sword. King Sudraka, touched by so great devotion, is about to follow 
the example of his faithful servant, but a voice from heaven prevents 
him from doing so. Finally all are brought back to life. 

The other version of the Kathdsaritsagara presents certain points of 
difference. Here, too, the hero of the story is a Brahman called 
Viravara. But the king, his master, is Vikramatunga residing at 
Vikramapura. When Viravara, after uttering a hymn of praise to the 
goddess Candika-devi is ready to sever his head from his body, a 
heavenly voice {bMrati . . . aktnrd) commands him not to act rashly, 
and offers him a boon. Thereupon Viravara begs from her the life of 
king Vikramatunga as well as the lives of his wife and children. 

The version of the Hitopadesa agrees with that of the Vetdla story 
of the Kathasaritsdgara. That the prose version calls Viravara a 
Eajaputra seems natural and more original. The king is Sudraka 
The weeping woman who warns the hero of the fate threatening the 
king is not the Earth-goddess, but the Laksmi of king Sudraka. 
After offering the head of his son to the goddess, who here is called 
Bhagavati Sarvaraangala, the Rajput Viravara cuts off his own head 
and his wife does the same. Then the king, who has witnessed the 
scene, seizes his sword to cut off his own head, but the goddess appears 
in person and holds him back. All are revived. 

The sixth "V etala tale of the Kathdsaritsdgara affords another very 
curious example of the head-offering to the goddess. 2 The hero of 
the story is a washerman, named Dhavala, who, after having taken 
wife, has entered a famous shrine of Gauri at Sobhavati and in his 
fervent desire to please the deity, cuts off his head, which’ first he has 


^ Hit, iii, kathd 8. 

2 Kathas. Ixx.x (= Vetaln ti). Cf. Penzer. xol, ri. pp O 04_7 
compare op. cit., vi, 78-^82. Penzer, vol. p. 66. 
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fastened to the chain of the hell, evidently to make the procedure 
somewhat easier. His brother-in-law who together with the newly 
married bride is waiting outside, at last goes inside the temple, and 
seeing what has happened, he follows the example of so noble a 
sacrifice. When the bride becomes aware of the suicide of both her 
spouse and her brother, she is seized by despair and wishes to hang 
herself from an asofei-tree. She is prevented from this self-chosen 
death by a heavenly voice which offers her a boon. It goes without 
saying that she asks the life of her husband and brother, but being 
told to replace the two heads on the trunks of those two beloved 
persons, in her confusion she interchanges the heads. The story ends 
with the query : who of the two men is now to be her husband ? 

The examples quoted will suffice to show that the sacrifice of one’s 
own head was a well-known motif. The deity to whom this supreme 
sacrifice is made is always a goddess. This is a point of great interest, 
because the same is the case with the sculptural representations 
which we have been able to adduce above. That the offering of one’s 
own head is known to have been actually practised in India appears 
from an interesting paper by Mr. Hira Lai, who speaks of certain 
sects “ who used to cut off their heads and tongues in a manqlapa 
especially erected for the purpose with a religious fervour worthy of 
a better cause.” ^ 


‘ Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, “ The Golaki Matha,” JBORS., vol. xiii (1927), p. 144. 




On the Etymology and Interpretation of Certain 
Words and Phrases in the Aioka Edicts 

By M. DE Z. WlCKREMASINGHE 

TN the course of my tutorial work on the Palaeography and 
Epigraphy of India and Ceylon, I have had to read the Asoka 
inscriptions with some of my pupils. As a result, I have come across 
the following words and phrases which to my mind seem to demand 
an interpretation other than that already supplied by scholars 
interested in the subject. 

(1) Rock Edict III. Girnar. Parisd pi yute dnapayisati ganandyarh 

hetuto ca vyarhjanato ca. 

This sentence, which occurs with dialectic differences in other 
versions of the third rock edict, has already been discussed by previous 
writers. I would, nevertheless, translate it thus : — “ The Council 
(of Mahamatras) shall also give orders to the yuktas (in respect of 
these rules) in detail [i.e. item by item] regard being had to (their) 
raison d’etre and to the letter (of the law).” 

Here ga-mnayain (loc. of ganand) is used adverbially to mean 
“ numerically ” or “ item by item ”, just as ia Sinhalese ganan- 
vasayen (Skt. ganand-visayena) is used with the same idea to emphasize 
the details of a statement. The expression hetuto ca atthato ca vyanjanato 
ca is used in Pali to mean “ according to the raison d’etre, the spirit 
and the letter (of the law) ”. This seems to me to give a better sense 
than the translation “ to register (these rules) both with (the addition 
of) reasons and according to the letter ”. 

(2) Rock Edict IV. Girnar. Ta aja devdnam- priyasa Priyadasino 
rdno dhamma-caranena {bhe)ri-ghoso aho dhamma-ghoso vimdna- 
dasand ca hasti-da[sa]m ca agi-kh[a^thd}idni ca la]ridni ca 
divydni rupdni dasayitpd janarh. 

This gives a true picture of a Hindu religious procession, exhibiting 
divine emblems such as the vimdnas of the planetary gods, the thrones 
or vdhams of gods (here hasti stands for Airdvatd of Indra), pots 
containing burning matter (incense) in honour of Agni, images of 
Visnu, Siva, and other gods of the Hindu pantheon. All these are 
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carried even at the present day to the accompaniment of tom-tom 
beatings. This is exactly what is meant here. I would, therefore, 
take dasayitpd as an adjunct of bhen-ghoso, especially as these emblems 
are absolutely non-Buddhistic and would translate the passage thus : — 

“ But now, in consequence of the practice of morality on the part 
of 1 King Devanampriya Priyadarsin, the sound of drums (accompanied 
by) exhibiting to the people the representations of celestial chariots 
(of the planetary gods) and of elephants (as the seat of Indra), masses 
of fire (in honour of Agni) and other divine figures (of the Hindu 
pantheon, all this) has become the sound of morality.” 

Asoka wanted perhaps to say that all these tumultuous Hindu 
processions have now turned into processions or peaceful assemblies 
proclaiming his moral code and holding discourses thereon. This is 
probably the sort of harmless and meritorious samajds referred to in 
Rock Edict I, 6. In the Neville collection of the British Museum 
Library there is a large and valuable collection of Pali and Sinhalese 
Manuscripts containing sermons delivered at such gatherings. 

(3) Rock Edict VI. Girnar. s\a\ve Jeale bJnnhj[a]mdnasa me orodha- 
namhi gabhdgdntmhi vacamhi va vinltnmhi ca uyanesu ca savatra 
pativedakd stitd athe me [ja]»(i.sa pativedetha iti. 

To understand the real meaning of this passage, it would, in my 
opinion, be necessary to try and get an idea of Asoka’s position when 
he had his sixth edict issued. He had just completed the conquest of 
Kalinga which he annexed to his empire. So he was naturally fully 
satisfied with the va.st territories he was then in possession of, and it 
might be presumed that he thought the next best thing he should do 
was to follow the advice given in Hitopadesa, namely “ one should 
preserve what one has acquired ”, and the best way of doing this was 
to de^ ote all his time henceforth to the welfare of his subjects. In 
addition to this there is no doubt that the horrors of the Kalinga war 
caused a complete revolution in the character of Asoka. He was 
seized with remorse, and became absolutely penitent, with the result 
that he determined to be an adherent to the principles of ahimsd, 
mettd, karund, niuditd, as well as ddna — all of which covered more or 
less common ground, not only with Buddhism, to which he was 
especially inclined, but also with the doctrines of other contemporary 
schools of thought. From his many records we see that he acted 

* Possibly the genitive here has the signification “ instituted by ”. 
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upon liis convictions, not only to gain merit with a view to have a 
happy after-life, but also because the exercise of these principles would 
go a great way to make himself popular and give satisfaction to his 
subjects. 

So he declared, like many an Indian and Ceylon king in later 
times, that in the past kings had not attended to public business at 
all times, but in the future he would be accessible to every one of 
his subjects. 

In stating this he practically ignored his grandfather’s declaration 
to the same effect. Thus we see that during Asoka’s time kings attended 
to public affairs only at special times, and this is confirmed by the 
time-table given by Kautilya in his Axthasastra in respect of duties 
of kings. On certain occasions when the king is in certain places no 
one is allowed to disturb his privacy, and this is mostly in connection 
with his domestic matters, or, rather, with his private life in his various 
palaces. Emperor Asoka had many palaces with harems, parks, and 
other adjuncts which go to complete the establishments of great 
Indian potentates. 

Hence in the interpretation of the technical words used by Asoka 
as places of seclusion in his sixth edict, we should bear in mind that 
they were all situated within the grounds of his various palaces. 
The places in question as shown in the foregoing passage are : — 
(a) orodhanam, (6) gabhdgdram, (c) vacarh, (d) vinitarh, and finally 
(e) uydnam. 

All scholars agree as to the meaning of (a) and (6), the latter was 
probably a suite of rooms in close proximity to the former. But 
as regards vaca and vinita opinions differ. 

Some time ago my attention was drawn to the word vaca or vraca 
used in the sixth edict as an unsatisfactory explanation in connecting it 
with Skt. vraja “ cow-pen ” for Skt. -ja seldom becomes Pkt. -ca.^ In 
this my colleague agrees with Michelson who also pointed out this 
phonetic difficulty. The late lamented Dr. Hultzsch equated 
vraca or vaca with Skt. vraja, no doubt on the authority of 
Hemacandra and of the Shahbazgarhl record where the form vracanti 
is used for vrajanti. The Prakrit lexicon, Abhidhanarajendra, also 
gives vraja as one of the three meanings of vaca, the other two meanings 
being nrta and mada ; but in spite of all these suggested etymologies, 
vaca or vraca can also, phonetically speaking, be a derivative of Skt. 


1 Except in M. and §. See Pischel’a Prakrit Grammar, §§ 202. 
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vratya or vrdtya^ (cf. Skt. satya, P. sacca, Skt. Katyayana, P. 
Kaccdyam). The neuter vratyarn may be taken to mean a place where 
certain religious rites are performed, most probably a temple of the 
Vratya ^ cult. It is possible that in the time of Asoka this cult which 
was most likely an indigenous one was observed in strict privacy by 
Indian kings and their household in common with the ordinary people 
in the country. So vacamhi or vracaspi, whatever the derivation might 
be should be rendered by “ in the chapel (or temple).” Even in the 
present day ruling princes in India have their own private places of 
worship attached to their respective establishments. The addition 
of va or eva gives emphasis to the secrecy of vratya worship. 

Finlfa. The etymology is quite clear, though the signification is 
somewhat obscure. But if we take into consideration the arrange- 
ment of the technical words, we notice that vinitamhi comes between 
vacamhi and the final uydnesu as if it was a place between or rather 
linking the latter two. We may, therefore, not be far wrong if we take 
it to mean a path leading to the various parks — a sort of well-con- 
structed and decorated path along which the king either alone or 
with his queens and their attendants goes to amuse himself in the 
parks of which there were many kinds. Naturally no king or ruling 
prince would like to be disturbed with public business at this time. 
I would, therefore, translate the above passage thus : — “ Reporters 
are posted everywhere (with instructions) to report to me the affairs 
of the people at all tunes whether I be eating (or be) in the harem, 
(or) in the inner apartments (or) even in the temple (or) on the (adorned) 
pathway (or finally) in the parks.” 

' It is true that if we take the form ra«o (Girnar, IV) to represent ranno (Skt. 
rynah) and regard it as typical of the Girnar dialect, then Skt. vratya can be in Girnar 
dialect only vracca, i.c. vaca or vriica and not mra or vram. But there are no instances 
to my knowledge of the retention of the Skt. medial a before a double consonant 
wit out either reducing the latter in Pkt. and Pali to a single consonant or shortening 
the vowel and allowing it to remain long only by position (cf. Pisohel’s Prakrit 
Grammar, par. 87). So Skt. lokayra can in Pkt. and Pali be either lokagga or lokaga, 
but never lokagga. except i«>,hap. in modern Indo-Arvan dialects through the later 
influence of San.->kri(. 

p Professor Wmternitz's intere-ting contribution to DU Zeitschrift JUt 

Buddhismus on the I ratyas, where he has summarized the views of previous writers 
on the snhippf ^ 


The l^veda and the Panjab 

By A. G. WooLNER 

S PEAKING of the materials furnished by the Rgveda, Dr. A. B. 

Keith has rightly said that “ conclusions can be drawn only 
with much caution. It is easy to frame and support by plausible 
evidence various hypotheses, to which the only effective objection 
is that other hypotheses are equally legitimate, and that facts are 
too imperfect to allow of conclusions being drawn ”. [The Cairthridge 
History of India, vol. i, p. 78, 1922.) 

That position seems to be sound, but in the same paragraph the 
writer commits himself to an evident acceptance of the view that 
“ the bulk at least ” of the hymns of the Rgveda were composed “ south 
of the modem Ambala ”. 

The revelations of Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro and the possibility 
of finding archaeological strata contemporary with the beginning of 
the Vedic age in the Panjab lend a new interest to evidence of the 
Veda and it is reasonable to challenge the bases of any prevailing 
belief with regard to the location of the main settlements of the Vedic 
Aryans. The belief that the principal settlements of the Aryans 
were in the coxmtry of the Sarasvati south of Ambala is based in 
the first instance on certain ideas about the Panjab, i.e. that there 
are no mountaios visible except “ in the north-west corner at Rawal- 
pindi ” ^ or “ south of the modern Ambala ”, that the Panjab has 
little share in the phenomena of thunder and lightning, and that the 
seasonal phenomena of the country of the Five Rivers are so regular 
and the phenomena of dawn so glorious that we may seek there the 
origin of hymns to Dawn and of the concept of the laws of Varuna. 

To this is to be added the evidence of one or two hymns as adduced 
by Pischel and Geldner (Vedische Studien, vol. ii, p. 218 ; vol. iii, 
p. 152). 

Now, anyone who has been familiar with the Panjab for a number 
of years and has travelled all over it at different times of the year, 
must admit that the ideas about it that have just been quoted are not 
accurate. The moimtains are visible all the way from Rawalpindi 
to Ambala, if you are near enough and the air is clear. Though the 
average rainfall is small, storms are often violent and rain irregular. 

^ A. A. Macdouell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 145, 1900. 
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While it is true that sunrise is generally more beautiful in the west 
of the Panjab than in the east and north, yet when the air is dry 
wonderful dawns can be seen south of Ambala. These ideas in fact 
can be traced to Professor Hopkins, who visited India for one cold 
weather and described the Panjab in 1888 (JAOS, vol. xix, second 
half, p. 19 ff.). He was very disappointed in the Panjab and wrote 
a spritely article which is very far from being accurate, but has been 
quoted by others who have not visited the Panjab or even, one would 
suppose, studied a large scale map. 

Professor Hopkins wrote : '• And from the Sutlej to the Eavi 
what a view of unbounded flatness.” “ The student goes still further 
west,^ and what does he see ? A veritable desert, green only by the 
river’s bank ; a level land, from which no mountains are visible : . . • 
and not till he reaches the very north-western comer of the Panjab 
does he see mountains, at a distance,” 

As a matter of fact the mountains are quite evident on a clear 
day (without cloud or haze) from Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Gujrat, 
and dominate the landscape at Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur, and Sialkot.® 
For 100 miles along the road from Gujrat to Rawalpindi the snow 
mountains are obvious, and at Jhelum one runs into hill country the 
east end of the Salt Range. 

Along the line of the foothills of the Himalayas there is a strip 
of country say 50 miles wide, well in view of the moimtains, very 
fertile, with a rainfall distinctly greater than in the west of the Panjab. 
This is where population is densest, and contains historical sites like 
Jalandhar and Sialkot. If by way of hypothesis the width of the 
strip be doubled, adding a strip of drier land ® but still all near enough 


'■ He mount north-west. 

they are praotically invisihle at Lahore, though the gleam of distant snow 
mountain-' can be seen about dawn from a tower on an e.vceptionally clear morning. 

rht Use of wells indicates that the water-line was not very deep. The word 
( ham 'in usuallj tianslatcd desert need not alwaj-s mean a sandy desert devoid of 
plants. 


Yuk Maedonell and Keith, Vedir Imkx, sub voce). The dhdnvani are flooded, 
IV, 17. L : IJ. , ; they are rained on. v. 33, 6 ; plants grown on them, iv, 33, 7 ; they 
are made easy to cro,s evidently because djijana o-rndhlr, v, 83, 10 ; and there is 
rfomet un„ or lor^t s and cattle to eat. A"aui dhdtitnnn ica pmpd if translated like 
a sprin in a i i ^urt ^ii met- an oasis as in the Kajputina desert, but perhaps " like 
a vvaterhole in a dry tract ” may be nearer the truth. 

r * derived from dhan " to run ”, the idea being of running 

’ hhjin. W orlerbtirh, tub fons). It does not seem necessary 

to separate it from 'Ihami, .Ihanvan meaning " bow”. The original meaning may 
have been curved land~so applied to a sandbank or island (,Jhanu) or to land not 
flat enough for irrigation (dhancan) and so to flatter waste land. 
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to the mountains for a knowledge of them and for the use of stone,^ 
we have a range of country about the size of Portugal, which apparently 
would account for the geographical data of the Rgveda as well as the 
district south of Ambala. That is no proof that the Aryan settlers 
occupied this area, but if we are to suppose they neglected the greater 
part of it, we may ask what the reason could have been. 

Regularity of seasonal phenomena is not characteristic of the 
Panjab. We have no regular rains in the monsoon season, though 
we generally have one or two violent storms with heavy rain and often 
floods during that period. That is why the University of the Panjab 
works through the heat of May and June and has no rains’ term July 
to September like the Universities of the United Provinces. A study of 
Panjab finance would show how sorely we are tried by the irregularity 
of seasonal phenomena ; by absence of rain at the right time, by heavy 
rain at the wrong time, by hail, and by floods. A powerful but 
incalculable Storm God needs more propitiation in the Panjab than 
the deity which brings the warm, beneficent rain to the rest of India. 
In the Panjab we are more at the mercy of “ depressions from Persia ” 
during the winter and spring, and also of the sudden spates in the 
spring. Even to-day, when so much water is drawn out of the rivers 
by the huge canal system, there are sudden rises which often do 
enormous damage. Somewhere about the beginning of April the 
boat-bridges across sections of the Indus are broken and instead of 
driving 10 or 12 miles across the silt with an occasional boat-bridge 
over a channel, one has to cross in a steamer to get to Dera Ismail 
Khan or Dera Ghazi Khan. It takes some hours’ fighting against 
the current. This is the Indus of which the American pilgrim wrote : 
“So he goes on till he arrives at the Indus — the mighty Indus and 
sadly wades across it ! ” 

The phenomena of dawn being more subjective are not so definitely 
recorded. The present writer has seen some thousands of dawns 
in the Panjab, but they vary so with the weather that it is (hfScult 
to make any sharp distinction between the Panjab and the north 

^ The Vtvlic Aryans made regular use of stone. So in ii. 2-f, 4, dhnci^yajn avatdm 
“well with mouth of stone”; cf. x, 101, 7, nsmacnkra "stone-wheel” rather 
perhaps " circle of stone ” ; x, 101, | " axes made of stone 

and so on. 

A hundred fortresses of stone (iv, 30, 20) suggest hill country, so do the " stony 
barriers ” of x, 67, 3. In the west and centre of the Panjab there are no rocks and 
no stones. To throw something at a dog one must find a piece of brick or potsherd 
or be content with a lump of earth. 
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of the Uaited Provinces or between the east and west of the Panjab. 
On the whoIe_. it appears that the finest colour effects are seen in the 
drier regions and in dry weather before the season of dust storms and 
heat haze. A great many dawns are very grey affairs. 

Are we not inclined to exaggerate the aesthetic aspect of Usas ? 
Professor Hopkins speaks of the colours of sunrise and sunset. Now 
the ^ edic hymns say very little about sunset. The Dawn is the 
propitious time, the end of the terrors of night and the beginning 
of the auspicious rites and of the activities of man. She is beautiful, 
of course, like a dancing girl, with her bright raiment and her kine 
are red, but her constancy and the regularity of her appearance, 
and all the blessings connected with her, not forgetting her Lover the 
Sun, are more important than the varying colour schemes of the dawn. 
There is, however, no need to press this point, as it is generally 
supposed that the Dawn hymns as a whole developed further west 
or north-wo.st than the region of the Sarasvatl. 

Pi.schel {Vedische Studien, vol. ii, p. 218, 1892) identified the 
Apaya of i?.T . iii, 23, 4, with the Apaga a.ssigned by the MahSbTiarata 
to Kuruksetra. Thus he had very reasonably the Sarasvatl, the 
Drsadvatl and the .\paya as the three principal rivers of that region. 
]\ov the r.p.s of iii, 23 are two Bharatas. Hence Pischel concluded 
the Bharatas were settled in Kuruksetra, and that when the Bharatas 
are said (iii, 33, 1{>) to have come to the Vipas and SutudrI from a 
distance, we should understand that they had come from the east. 
Some at least of the ^ edic poets, he says, were well acquainted with 
Kuruksetra. 

Geldncr (Vedische Stndien, vol, iii, p. 152, 1901), discussing the 
traditions about Gotama the son of Rahugana, the rsi of i, 74.93, 
accepts as probable the story of the Satapatha that he was the purohita 
of King Hfithava of Videgha who lived on the Sarasvatl. This presence 
of a rsi (though presumably a late one) on the Sarasvatl leads him 
to sa) that the e^ idence of the Brahinana confirms the correctness of 
what Hopkins and Pi.schel have .said, and that the Sarasvatl region 
t\as the pioper home of the Rgveda. The Aryans he thought could 
not settled long in the Panjab. ‘‘ In den weiten, meist diirren 
und uii. ten Lbenen dcs I anjab, die zwisclien Indus and Sarasvatl 
legen, war das P.P.-Volk nicht ansii.ssig. well dort iiberhaupt kein 
oik sich daiiernd ansiedcln koniite.” Geldner was doubtless thinking 
e veAern I anjab, or of the dry bars between rivers inhabited 
111 recently by a sparse population of jungly tribes. Of the eastern 
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Panjab he seems to ignore all but the south-east comer. We might 
admit that the Bharatas settled on the Sarasvati. Their dominance 
of what came to be called Madhyadesa might help to explain the 
survival of the Bharata name. But that does not compel us to locate 
all the Vedic tribes and all their poets on the same river. To say 
with Pischel some at least of the Vedic poets were well acquainted 
with Kuruksetra is one thing, hut to say the bulk of the Vedic hymns 
were composed in that region is quite another. 

As a matter of fact the bulk of the h}Tnns afford no geographical 
indications whatever. The indications of many others are ambiguous. 
There are, however, some points which seem to indicate that the poets 
were not confined to the district south of Ambala, but familiar with 
a wider area. 

There are two references to hail, one where the Maruts are described 
as violent, shaking mountains, roaring and covered with hail {Jirdduni- 
vrta, V, 54, 3), the other in a description of a fight between Indra and 
the Serpent, with thunder and lightning, mist and hail (i, 32, 13). 

Hail is more frequent in the north Panjab and more destructive, 
but it occurs in the south also as well as in the hills. So these passages 
cannot help us much. A phrase that does seem to indicate real wintry 
conditions is that of x, 68, 10, himeva parna miisita vdndni “ like woods 
robbed of their leaves by the cold ” : Indian trees further south 
may shed dead leaves in the late winter or early spring, but they are 
never bare. Trees that are bare in winter suggest the hills or the 
north Panjab. 

The knowledge shown of rivers in the north and on the west of the 
Indus would be surpris'mg if the bulk of the hjmins were composed 
in Kuruksetra.^ Whatever be the exact meaning of Indra’s attack 
on Usas and his smashing of her wagon, the statement that her broken 
car lay in the Beas would seem to indicate a poet to the west of that 
river (iv, 30, ii). Again the rivers are sometime described as roaring. 
That is true rather of their upper courses before they reach the level 
plains. Xot only the Sarasvati roars (vi, 61, 8) ^ and bursts the ridges 
of the hills (vi, 61, 2), but also the Indus, which goes roaring like a bull. 

^ Geiger indeed (loc. cit.) allows the Vedic poets a knowledge of the Panjab, 
but thinks the IMiaratas invaded it in a series of difjctjai/as. But they would not 
raid an empt}’ desert. Who then wore the settlers in districts worth raiding? If 
they were not Aryans, were they non-Aryan tribes strong enough to hold their own 
against the Aryans ? That would be very interesting if there was any evidence to 
support it. Geiger offered none l:>eyond the fact that two Bharata poets belonged 
to the Sarasvati countrjx 

^ Zimmer took this to be the Indus. 
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(x, 75, 3). In ii, 25, 5 all the rivers are said to resound — dhunayania. 
In iv, 26, 2 Indra says, ” I guided forth the loudly roaring waters ” 

{vdvamm). 

In a number of passages describing the activities of Indra, when 
he burst the mountains to bring out the rivers or the kine, it is quite 
unnecessary to resort to tlie later explanations in terms of monsoon 
clouds. A phrase like i, 32, 1 — prd vaLsd)_m abhinat pdrvatdndm — 
has much force if taken in its natural meaning. So in the next verse 
he slew the serpent lying on the mountain ”, then the waters came 
out towards the sea like lowing kine. Similarly, ii, 15, 8 — vi pdrvatasya 
dpnJiitdny airat " he burst apart the fastnesses of the mountain ”, 
conveys an idea quite different to that of a thimdercloud at the 
beginning of the monsoon. When Indra cut (aradat) the chaimels 
for the rivers (as for the Beas and Sutlej, iii, 33, 6) are we to under- 
stand the shallow shifting courses in the middle plains with occasional 
floods, when these channels are hidden, or the ways cut for them 
out of the mountains ? In x, 75, 2 Yaruna cut the channels for the 
Indus, which goes hhuinyd dtdhi prardta — sdnund “ over the steep 
ridges of the earth ”. Such pa.ssages suggest that the Vedic poets 
were aware that the great riv'ers cut their wav out from the mountains. 
That phenomenon is more .striking than the origin of the Kuruksetra 
rivers, and tlie withholding of the waters during the winter is more 
m} .sterious than the tirving up of local streams when there is no rain. 
Such indications may be far from conclusive. Nevertheless, it may 
be remembered that the \ edic Aryans were a virile enterprising 
people who subsequently imposed their language on most of India. 
They possessed horses, as.ses, and camels, and used chariots and wagons. 

bo the hypothesis that they knew the whole Panjab and occupied 
the best parts of it seems quite as possible as others. There would 
then be no need to suppo.se the bulk of the Vedic hvmns were composed 
in Ambala district.* 


‘ It ha, been asMimed above that the Paniab climate was much the same as it 
IS now, or some forty years aao before the !;reat ovtojision of irrigation. There may 
ia\e n pcrio.K of progressive Uesircation. Tlie IlCir or wa.ste land between the 
tvavi au.l t.ic C'.amab. now irrigate 1 ami eolonir.ed, .loes not seem to have been always 
1 C 1 a larn n waste .vs it wa.. recently, llu. area eoiitains a large number of " thehs ” 
mounds strewn with pottery whieh imlieate the sites of well-populated villages. 
(Deva Singh, ,« th. u.rhn; p. ti, .Monograph No. 7, Panjab 

Govern, n™t K« ord Office Publication.,) The study of '• Indo-Sumerian ” or 

tba the V 7 p • 1 U livid on this question. Supposing 

n ion e t^e con- 

tention expressed m this article would not be affected. 
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dans la partie d’histoire naturelle de son Nuzhatu- l-kuliib de 
1339, avait doime les noms de beaucoup d’animaux, et parfois de 
mineraux et de plantes, en turc et en mongol, mais le texte n’etait 
accessible qu’en manuscrit ou dans ime mediocre Mition lithographique 
de Bombay parue en 1893-4.^ On doit done savoir gre au 
Colonel Stephenson qui nous donne aujourd hui le texte persan de la 
section zoologique, avec une traduction annotee ; cette edition a 
ete etablie, outre Fedition de Bombay, sur six manuscrits de Londres, 
de Paris et de Vieime. Le meilleur des manuscrits est, parait-il, celui 
de Paris (Bibl. Nat., Anc. fonds persan 139) ; apres examen, j'estime 
d’ailleurs que ce n’est pas beaucoup dire. 
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Tartar Dominion, p. 99) parle de I'edition doimre par M. G. Le Strange en 1915 dans 
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edition n’en contient que la section geographique. Je n’ai pas eu acces a I’edition de 
Bombay. 
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En tout cas, poux les noins d’animaux donn&i en tmc efc 
les resultats obtenus par I’editeur ne sont gu^ satisfaMants. 11 a 
adopte plus ou moins arbitrairement telle ou telle le9on sans indiqoer les 
variantes des manuscrits, a saute un certain nombre de noms on omis 
d’indiquer qu’ils avaient existe mais etaient laiss^s en blanc dans ses 
textes, a neglige de consulter un turcisant ou un mongolisant, et 
enfin a ignore deux articles qui lui auraient evite nombre de m^piffies, 
I’un du a M. N. N. Poppe et pr^isement consacre aux noms mongols 
et turcs de KazwM/ I’autre oil j’ai etudie la liste parall^e d’E^^- 
Celebl.^ Mais M. Poppe ne disposait que d’une liste lelev^e sur un 
seul texte de KazwinI par Barthold, d’autre part la liste d’E^ya- 
Celebi est moins riche que celle de KazwinI. Je crois done bon de 
reprendre ici toute cette nomenclature, aprfe avoir collationn^ les 
noms turcs et mongols sur le ms. de la Biblioth^ue Nationale (= P) 
et en m’arretant surtout a ce qu’il reste a preciser dans les travanx 
anterieurs.® 

r (pp. 2-3). — “Chameau”; t. “devi", mo. 

“ tamlcun ” (St.). Lire mo. tamagdn. Cf. Po., 195 ; Pe., 287 ; compte 
rendu Po., 577 (je maintiens la remarque qui y est relev^e). !!ISazwim 
ajoute (cette phrase manque dans P) qu’en turc on appelle le male 

“baqar” (St.) et la femelle jlSil “inkan” (St.). Ces deux 
mots ne sont pas dans Po. Je ne doute guere qu’il faille liio 
le premier mot (= buyra, chameau male.* Le second mot 

est tu. indn (mo. ingdn), “ chamelle ” (la transcription ifian de 
M. Brockelmann, Kasyan, 62, ne parait pas justifiee). 

2° (pp. 3-4).— “ Mule ” ; t. “qatir” (P yl*), mo. 

A-jV “ Id'ilsa ” (St.). Cf. Po., 196 et 207 ; Pe., 287. Le t. qatir 
ne fait pas difficulte. II est surprenant que M. St., d’accord avec P., 
ait la forme mo. correcte lausa, sans indication de variantes, alors que 
le ms. utilise par Po. ecrivait lausa, dont la le 9 on semble appuyfe 
par Evliya-Celebi. 


trude Khamdallakha Kazyini,” dans 


^ " Mongol’-skie nazraniya zivotnvkh 
Zap. KoU. Yo.$tokovedov, I [192.3], 19.3-208. 

2 '■ Le pretendu vocabulairc mongol des Kaitak du Daghestan,” dans JA., 1927, 

dans Zap. KoU. FosL, III 

[iUzSJ, .jib-9. 

’ J’mdiquc d’abord, .sous chaque numero, la page de la traduction de M. 
btephenson pms .sa lecture et sa transcription suiyies de “St.”; Po. designe 
1 article de M. Poppe ; Pe. designe le mien ; t. = turc ; mo. = mongol. 

* Les mss. auraient-ils subi la contamination de I’arabe baqar, ” bceuf ” ? 
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3° (p. 3). — “ Boeuf ” ; t. “ saqar (?) ”, mo. “ holcar ” 
(St.). Cf. Po., 196 et 207 ; Pe., 288. II faut lire t. siyir, 

et mo. hiihdr (> mo. ecrit class, iikar). 

4° (p. 5). — “ Buffle ” ; mo. j\ “ 6 ” (St.). Le mot n’est pas 
dans Evliya-Celebl. Dans Po., p. 197 et 206, il est indique (par errenr 
de sa source ?) comme mo. selon Kazwini, mais est ecrit ul (=(^_}l) 
et correctement identifie a t. mi ( < tid). Toutefois ut signifie “ boeuf ” 
et non “ buffle ” ; le nom turc du buffle est su-siyir, “ boeuf d’eau,” 
dans Codex Coman., p. 129 ; le nom mo. modeme est usun-u iikar, 
“ boeuf d’eau.” Dans P 1216, le nom turc du buffle est laisse en 
blanc, et son nom mongol est simplement donne sous la forme hiikdr. 

5° (p. 6). — “ Ane ” ; t. “ishak”, mo. “ tlchakan” 

(St.). Cf. Po., 197 et 207 (ob on a [par erreur ?] comme 

forme mo. de Kazwini). Pas dans Evliya-Celebi. Lire t. esak, mo. 
al]igan (P a bien -j- et non -c-, mais il en est d’aiUeurs ainsi meme 
quand il faut -c- vraiment). 

6° (p. 6). — “Chat”; t. >Jt»- “jatak”, mo. “ malghun” 

(St.). Cf. Po., 197 et 207 ; Pe., 288. Lire t. catiik ; cf. 

catuk dans Brockelmann, KdSyart, 53 ; aussi dans Houtsma, Ein 
turk.-arab. Glossar., 69 ; le mot semble omis accidentellement dans le 
dictionnaire de Radlov ; Ibn Muhanna le donne pour le turc comme 
pour le mongol. D’apres Po., Kazwini indiquerait t. jnHk ; Evbya- 
Celebi a t. kadi, ce qui est la forme osmanlie. Pisik est egalement im 
nom du chat en osm. et en jay. ; mais on voit mal comment M. St. a 
“ jatak ” sans variante si le ms. sur lequel s’appuie la liste de M. Po. 
a pisik (cf. ici infra, n° 216) ; les noms “ altaiques ” du chat 
meriteront d’ailleurs tout \m article. Pour le mo., la forme de 
Kazwini cbez Po. est miyu, mais P 1226 a et Evliya-Celebi 

ecrit rniyun ; il faut presque surement retablir miyui 

dans les deux textes. 

7° (p. 7).— “ Mouton ” ; t. “ qoyun” (St.). Po., 207, 

a t. qoi, et a bon droit ; car P 1226 dit en realite que les Turcs appellent 
le mouton J qoi et les Mongols qobin (a corriger en 

qonin). 

8° (pp. 8-9). — “ Cheval ” ; t. “ at ”, mo. “ muri ” (St.). 
Cf. Po., 197 et 207 ; Pe., 280. Lire mo. mori (sur ce mot, cf. Polivanov, 
dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1202-3). Selon M. St., Kazwini ajoute 
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qu’un “ etalon ” se dit en t. “ aighir ’’ et en mo. “ ahra‘a 

Ces mots ne sont pas dans Po., mais cf. Evliya-Celebi dans Pe., 280. 
T. aiy'ir est correct ; pour le mo., il faut lire ajirya, mais 

la faute du ‘ain pour le yaln se retrouve dans Evliya-Celebi. D’apr^ 
Kazwlni, “ jument ” se dit “ qlsrdq ” en turc, 

“ kun ■’ en mo. (St.). Pour ces mots, omis dans la liste Po., cf. Pe., 280. 
Sur t. qisraq, cf. T’oung Pao, 1930, 301 ; le mot mo. est a lire gdun. 
Un “ poulain selon KazwinI, se dit j Jji “ qulun ” en turc, 

jUjl utghdn " en mongol (St.). Ces mots ne sont pas dans la 
liste Po., mais on les retrouve, sous une forme identique, cbez Evliya- 
Celebi (Pe., 281, et compte rendu Po.. 578 ; aussi Izv. Ak. Nauk, 

1927, 1258) ; t. qulun est correct, mais il faut corriger le mo. en 
unayan (ou itnuyan, un''yan). Le “ cheval bongre ” se dit Llj-' 
axt(t' en turc selon KazwinI, qui ajoute que ce terme est bien connu en 
persan ; on sait qu'il existe aussi en mongol (aqta, axta). Kazwlni 
dit encore qu'en turc un “ cheval lent ” se dit Aa—l’ “ ndshiqa ” ; 

un “ ambleur ", as j _»> “yurqa”-, un “cheval de course ”, 

“ qurduna " ; un “ trotteur ”, Jlyls “ qdtardk " (St.). Ces 

mots sont en realite mongols. Le premier est a lire nasiqa (= nasiya) : 
cf. Ibn Muhanna U-ili nasiya (Melioranskii, Arab-filolog o tureckom 
yazgke, 151). ms. arabo-mongol de Leide nas^qai (Poppe, 

dans Izv. Ak. Xauk, 1928, 71), mo. ecrit najnyai. Yorqa ( = 
yorya ; cf. Kasyari, yoriya. dans Brockelmann, 94) est turc, au 
sens d'“ ambleur ", mais le ms. P 1236 n'a yorqa que par une 
correction, sous laquelle on reconnait a, joriya. c’est-a-dire le 

joriya (< *joriya), ambleur . du ms. arabo-mongol de Leide, 
mo. ecrit jiruya (cf. Poppe, dans Iz>\ Ak. Nauk. 1927. 1273). 
Qurduna se relie a qurdun. qui. en mo., signifie “ vite ", et est 
precisement donne dans le ms. arabo-mongol de Leide au sens 
de “coureur" (cf. Poppe, ibid.. 63). ‘'Qatarak" (orthographe 
anormale) est a rapprocher de mo. qaluri-, “trotter" (mais qatara- 
dans Hist. .seer, des Mongols, § 64). qatarci. “trotteur”; t. jay. 
(empruntei) qatra-. “ chevaucher rapidement.” Il nest pas exclu 
que Kazwlni ait aussi donne primitivement les noms vraiment turcs 
qui manquent aujourd'hui a nos manuscrits. 


9° (p. 10).— “ Chevre ' 


t. 


jr- 


^ “ h 


kechl 


mo. j 


jlsl 


aitnan 
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(St.). Cf. Po., 197 et 207 ; pas dans Evliya-CelebL Lire t. Mci (en 
osm. et jay. ; tar. McJci), mo. iman {< ima’an). 

10° (p. 10). — “ Chacal ” ; t. “ chagJidl’’ (St.). Cf. Poppe, 

207 (]aydl). Je crois qu’il faut lire cayal, comme I'a fait M. St. (cf. 
osm. caqal ; qipiaq cayal dans Houtsma, 71) ; le t. tar. a sayal ( < pers. 
saydl). Apres la mention du nom turc du cbacal, il y avait la mention 
d’un nom mongol, omis dans P 124a, et sans que sa place ait ete 
laissee en blanc comme a I’ordinaire. M. St. a supprime tacitement et 
systematiquement toutes les indications de noms turcs on mongols 
quand ces noms eux-memes manquaient dans les mss. ; on a deja vu 
qu'il les a parfois meme omis quand ils y figuraient. 

[10a (p. 11). — “ Belette " (dalaq). M. St. nindique que les noms 
arabes et persans. Mais P 1246 ajoute que les Turcs appellent la 

belette... (le nom est laisse en blanc) et les Mongols 

susar (ces mots ne sont pas dans les listes de Po.). Nous avons done 
ici la source d’un des seuls mots vraiment mongols pretes aux Kaitak 
par Evliya-Celebi et qui semblaient manquer dans Kazrwini (cf. Pe., 
282). Vu la dependance etroite des deux textes, il est possible — mais 
non certain — qu'Evliya-Celebi ait egalement copie le nom turc de 
la “ belette ” (osm. gdlmjik) et qu'il ait par suite connu im ms. de 
Kazwini ou le nom turc n'etait pas laisse en blanc. Aux indications 
de Pe. 282 sur les formes susar, sausar, etc., ajouter Kasyari 
(Brockelmann, 173, traduisant dakiq), sarsal (lire 

savsal ?).] 

11° (p. 11). — “ Lievre " ; t. “ tdushqdn ” (mss. de 

Paris) et “ taushqdn'’ (autres mss.), mo. “ tawalai” 

(St.). Cf. Po., 198 et 207 ; Pe., 282. Lire t. tausqan ou taulsqan, 
mo. tauhi. 

12° (p. 12). — “ Bouquetin ” ; t. ^ “ teke ”, mo. 1^1 

"‘aqund” (St.). Cf. Po., 198; le mot n'est pas dans Evliya-Celebi. 
Tdkd existe dans presque tous les dialectes turcs et a meme passe en 
persan (cf. Ccd. Coman., p. 128). M. Po., qui n’indique pas tdkd, 
prete a KazwinI, pour “ bouquetin " (p. 208), un pretendu mot 
turc ” nrs qui resulte d'une meprise ; le texte dit que les 

Turcs appellent “ son male ” {yj ) du nom de tdkd. La forme mo. 
de Kazwini recueilbe par Po., 198, est uqyai, que M. Po. 

retablit en *uqyan, mo. ecrit iiqana et uquna. La forme mo. ^rite 
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attestee au xrv® siecle est en realite deja uquna, et est 

probablement a corriger en uq^na ; en tout cas, il faut lire 

uquna dans St. ; P 125a ecrit Ij'sj'. P a ensuite une serie de 
mots se rapportant aux bouquetins, mais dont les formes turques et 
mongoles sont laissees en blanc ; M. St. ne dit rien de ce passage. 

13° (p. 13). — “ Eenard ” ; t. “ fllku ”, mo. “ hankan ” 
(St.). Cf. Po., 198 et 208, et mes remarques de JA., 1925, I, 235-6; 
le mot n’est pas dans Evliya-Celebl. Tilkii est correct ; lire mo. 
hundgdn} 

14° (p. 14). — Sur le il fallait surtout se referer aux articles 

de M. Laufer dans le T'oung Poo de 1913 (315-70) et de 1916 (348- 
389) ; le ou apparait aussi dans Kasyarl, mais 

M. Brockelmann (p. 112 ; et plus precis dans Asia Major, II, 112) 

a garde la le^on catuq et pense a tort que ou ^^^“3 en 

6tait altere. 

15° (p. 14). — “Pore”; t. “tanquz”, mo. lili “ qafa 

Cf. Po., 198-9 et 208 ; Pe., 282. Il faut lire t. tonquz (= tohuz) 
et mo. IjIj qaqa (= mo. ecrit yaqai). 

16° (p. 15). — “ Herisson ” 2 ; t. “kirpi”, mo. Jo~ 

“ jdriya ” (St.). Cf. Po., 199, 206 et 207. Pour le nom turc, la tran- 
scription kirpi de M. St. est plus correcte que celle de kirbi suivie 
par M. Po. Quant a I'autre nom turc “ kirbi tagan ” de Po., 207, 
il parait sorti de quelque faute de texte ou de quelque meprise, et je 
ne crois ni a Texplication qu'en donne M. Po, dans son texte, ni a 
celle de sa note 2. Pour le nom mo., Barthold I’avait recueilli sous la 
forme jV- “ jarba”, et M. Po. a bati rm raisonnement sur cette 
forme qu'il lit *]ardba, en I'opposant a mo. ecrit jaraya, jara'a (cf. 
aussi Izv. Ak. ^auk, 192/, 1271). Mais il est certain que ‘'j j\^ 

“ jarba ” est seulement une mauvaise le 9 on pour le A jariya 

> A cette meme p. 13, le " prirta.s ” de M. St. doit etre primitireraent un nom de 
peuple (= Bartas. Burtas ; cf. les diverseg forme.s chez Vullers). 

' En arabe, jllj duhlul ■, M. St. le traduit par " porc-epic ", et rend par 

" herisson ” le mot qunfuh de la p. 24 (cf. infra, a 28o) ; mais duldul signifie 
aussi parfois hensson ", et e’est le sens des equivalents qui en sont donnes en turc 
et en mongol par Kazwini. ToutefoLs Kazwlm specific que son duldul est plus grand 
que le xdr-pust (nom persan usuel du "herisson”); il a done du confondre les 
noms ici. 
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( < *jor?yo) correctement donne par M. St. ; c’est en efEet jariya 
qu’on a au xiv® siMe dans le Houa-^ yi^u. P 126a laisse le mot mo. 
en blanc. 

17° (p. 16). — “ Blaireau 1 ” ; t. j_ “ jmrsuq ” (St.). Le mot 
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de meme qu’il a a tort qiirboya, p. 88, pour qurbaya, “ grenouille ”). 
Les noms t. et mo. sont laisses en blanc dans P 127a. 

19° (p. 17). — “ Salamandre.’’ II fallait renvoyer avant tout a 
Laufer, “ Asbestos and salamander,” dans T'oung Pao, 1905, 299-373. 

20° (p. 18). — “ Zibeline ” ; t. “ ktsh ”, mo. jUI. 

“ balghdn ’ (St.). Cf. Po., 199 et 207 ; Pe., 283. T. kis est correct ; 
lire mo. hul^yan (mo. ecrit bulayan). 

21° (p. 18). — “ ficureuil ” ; mo. Oy'S' karmun ” (St.). 

Cf. Po., 199 ; Pe., 283. Lire kdrdmun. Le mot arabo-persan employe 
par Kazwinl est sinjdb (aussi connu en osm.), qui designe bien 
1’“ ecureull ” (cf. aussi Cod. Coman., p. 97). Kazwini n’a done pas 
commis la confusion avec 1’“ hermine ” que la traduction qui avait 
ete remise a M. Po. lui avait fait croire, et dont j’ai parle d’apres lui. 

[21a (p. 19). — “Lezard ” (ar. dabb ; pers. susmdr [= scr. sisumdra, 
avec differenciations semantiques] ). Kazwini donnait aussi un nom 
turc et un nom mongol, qui sont laisses en blanc dans le ms. de Paris. 
Je suppose que e’est ce mot turc qui est represente par le mysterieux 

“ beki imr,” “ lezard ”, de Po. 208.] 

[216 (p. 19). — “ Chat sauvage.” P 128a indique un nom turc et 
im nom mongol. Le nom turc est laisse en blanc ; le nom mo. est 
donne comme miisiik. Miisiik est inconnu en mo., mais 

bien atteste en jay. et en turki, ou e’est un nom usuel du “ chat ” 
domestique, alors qu’en turki le “ chat sauvage ” est molun (cf. ? mo. 
malur, ma. mohhi, id.) ; toutefois von Le Coq (Sprichworter und 
Lieder, 98) a note a Turfan molung miisuk comme designation de 
“ kleinere W ildkatzen jeder Art ”. Je suppose que le muSiik est ici 
en realite le mot turc. et que e'est le mot mongol qui aurait du etre 
laisse en blanc. Le gisik, “ chat ”, de la liste de M. Poppe est peut-etre 
a rapporter ici (variante de miisuk), et non au paragraphe du “ chat ” 
domestique (cf. supra, n° 6). Le “ mus ”, “ chat ”, de Brockelmaim 
{Kdsyari, 123) est probablement a transcrire wms. 

22° (p. 19). — “Antilope”; t. “ geyik'\ mo. 1) “ jairan” 
(St.). Cf. Po., 199-200 et 207 ; Pe.," 284-5. Lire kiik et ferdn. 

23° (p. 21). — “ Putois ” ; t. j-U “ nmdaq ” et 
“ kusdn ” (St.). Le sens est garanti par le nom arabe (zaribdn) ; le 
persan m’est obscur. Le premier mot turc, ecrit j-V» 

dans P 1286, ne me rappelle rien. Quant au second, il est certainement 
a lire kiisdn et est identique a t. tel., kob. kiizdn, “ putois,” qara-kiisdn 
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et qara-kiizan dans Cod. Coman., 98 et 128 ; cf. aussi Kasyari (dans 
Brockelmann, 119), kuziin (corr. kuzan ?). M. Po., 

208, donne parmi les mots turcs de KazwinI un mot “ tersaq ” qu’il 
traduit par “taupe” (= t. alt. idrsdk); on pourrait songer a une 
equivalence inexacte et une mauvaise le§on pour kiisan ; mais peut- 
etre s’agit-il d’un tout autre mot. P 1286 mentionne aussi un nom 
mongol, qui est laisse en blanc. 

24° (p. 21). — “ Rat ” ; t. jUc*- “ sichdn ”, mo. 

“ thulqund ” (St.). Cf. pour la forme turque, Po., 207, et Pe., 283 ; 
stcan est turkmene selon Houtsma, 76. Le mot mo. n’est pas dans la 
liste de M. Po. ; mais il faut evidemment le lire qul'‘quna 

(mo. ecrit quluyuna et quluyana) ; la forme du Houa-yi yi-yu est 
quluqana. Comme mot mo. correspondant a t. sican, Evliya-Celebi 
indique jum'‘ran, “ marmotte,” dont certaines formes 

dialectales signifient “taupe” et meme “ grosse souris” (cf. Pe., 
283-4). Si le mot d’ Evliya-Celebi etait vraiment mongol, ce serait 
le seul mot vraiment mongol qu’on ne trouve pas avant lui chez 
KazwinI ; mais peut-etre jum^ran etait-il donne dans certains mss. 
de KazwinI (a propos d’un autre animal ?), ou encore Evliya-Celebi le 
doit-il a quelque dialecte turc de prononciation “ kirghize ”. Aux 
indications donnees dans Pe. sur jum’’ran, j’besite a joindre yamlan 
de Kasyari (Brockelmann, p. 76), “ esp^e de souris ” ; yalman [lire 
yalrmni de Houtsma, 108, “ gerboise ” ; tel. yalman, “ petit animal ” 
(Radlov, III, 189) ; yalman d’Ibn Mubanna, “ souris de campagne ” 
(^_$ jls ; cf. Melioranskii, Arabfilolog o tureckmn yazyke, 062). 

25° (p. 22). — “ Cheval sauvage,” “ hemione ” ; t. jVjS 

“ quldn ”. Cf. Po., 207, et compte rendu de Zap. Roll. Vast., Ill, 578. 
Un nom mo. est laisse en blanc dans P 1296. 

26° (p. 23). — “Elephant”; mo. “jdhun” et jU 

“ la‘dn ” (St.). Cf. Po., 200 et 207 ; Pe., 285-6. Pour le second 
terme, lire oU._ yayan (P 1296 a j^) ; le premier represente 
le meme mot, sous la forme dialectale ja un (issue de [ou fautive pour] 
ja’an > /on). Cf. aussi compte rendu de M. Po. dans Zap. Roll. 
Vast., Ill, 579 (la remarque qui I'a surpris veut simplement dire qu’on 
ne doit pas rapprocher le h de /o6mw du de aduusun sans signaler 
au lecteur qu’ils ne sont pas phonetiquement equivalents). Kasyari 
donne en turc yayan et yafm (Brockelmann, 72 et 77). 

27° (p. 24). — “ Hermine ” ; mo. “ autarn ” (St.). La liste 
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fournie a M. Po., 206, indiquait utm comme le mot mo. pour “ castor ” 
chez Kazwinl. Bien que n’ayant alors acces a cette liste que par 
M. Po., j’ai suppose deja (Pe., 286) que le mo. umsttn(l) 

indique par Evliya-Celebi pour [pelisse d’] “ hermine ” etait le meme 
que le utm de Kazwini ; I’edition de M. St. montre qu’on avait found 
a M. Po. une traduction inexacte et que, chez Kazmni egalement, 
il s’agit bien de rhermine (qdqum) et non du “ castor ”. Le mot pour 
“ pelisse de ” (hurkii) employe en turc par Evliya-Celebi est une 
addition qiu n'implique pas la presence d’un second element dans 
son umstm (il dit de meme en turc “ pelisse d’ecureuil ” pour le seul 
mot mo. kdramun, “ eeureuil ”). Le nom mo. ecrit de rhermine est 
iiyang (cf. Pe., 286, et la correction justifiee de M. Po. dans Zap. 
Roll. Vast., Ill, 577-8, qid ecarte iind, iinan). Vu I’accord des mss. 
de Kazwml, je ne doute pas que Vumstm d’Evliya-CelebI ne soit une 
forme alteree, oil, en particulier, I’s est une mauvaise restitution 
d’une ligne horizontale un peu allongee. Par ailleurs, je crois que, 
dans Kazwinl lui-meme, il faut corriger en *uyam, forme 
secondaire de iiyang (et *uydn). 

28° (p. 24). — “ Singe ” ; pers. “ buzlna ”, turc ^y>^, 

“hlhan” (St.). Cf. Po., 200. Lire pour le second mot hedin. 

M. Po. dit que le mot est donne comme turc par Kazwinl, mais qu’il 
est en realite mongol, et il suppose en outre que Kazwini a voulu le 
noter sous la prononciation bejin ; je n'en vois pas de raison suffisante, 
car les mss. confondent souvent ^ 7 et ^ c, le Houa-yi yi-yu 
a bien bacin, et d'autre part bacin est atteste en turc des I’epigraphie 
de rOrkhon. Les formes persane et mongolo-turque sont apparentees, 
de meme que le russe obez'yana (le Cod. Coman., p. 128, ecrit 
“ abursina ” [= *abuzina ?] pour le persan). Le mot meritera une 
monographie. Cf. aussi Laufer, dans Toung Pao, 1916, 74. Une forme 
mo. est laissee en blanc dans P 1306. 

[28a (p. 24). — “ Herisson ’’ (qunfuh) ; cf. supra, n° 16. M. St. 
n indique pas ici de noms turc ou mongol ; toutefois P 1306 dit que 

le qunfub est appele kirbi (lire kirpi) par les “ Persans ” 

(lire “ Turcs ”, bien que kirpu apparaisse dialectalement dans Vullers, 
II, 812), et laisse en blanc un nom mongol.] 

29° (p. 25).—” Cerf ” i ; le male est t. “ saqun ”, la femelle 

' Le mot arabe e&t mnhat ; M. St. I’a pris dans son autre sens de 
“ bceuf sauvage ", qui est exclu ici. 
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t. JljU “ maral ” (St.). Po., 207, indique “ huyu soyun ” et “ maral ”, 
comme male et femelle du cerf chez Kazwim, en ajoutant que ces 
termes existent aussi en mongol. Le mot huyu, “ cerf,” n’est pas 
dans le texte imprime de Kazwini, et il y aurait lieu de verifier s’il 
figurait bien dans le ms. qui est a la base de la liste de M. Po. lare 
stqun = styun (cf. Kasyan, slyun, dans Brockelmann, 178 ; t. jay. 
soyun ; osm. etc., siyln) et maral. 

30° (p. 27).— “Lion”; t. “ arsldn” (St.). Cf. Po., 200 et 206, 
qui I’a classe parmi les mots mongols de Kazvfinx (celui-ci ne le donne 
que comme mot turc ; toutefois P 1316 laisse en blanc un nom mongol, 
peut-etre identique). Cf. aussi, pour le turc. Bang, Ueber die tiirk. 
Namen einiger Grosskatzen, 126-7, et, pour le mongol, Poppe, dans 
Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1256. 

31° (p. 28). — “ Tigre ” {babr) ; t. “yolhars” (St.). 

Cf. Po., 207 (“ yulhars ”) ; P 132 laisse en blanc im nom mongol. 
32° (p. 29). — “ Ours ” ; t. “ ayu ” ; mo. “ olka ” (St.). 

Cf. Po., 200, 206, 207 ; Pe., 281-2 ; aussi Poppe dans Izv. 
Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1258. La forme “ ayui ” fournie a M. Po. pour le 
mot turc ne parait pas justifiee ; P 1326 ecrit y}. Quant au mot 
mo., lire dt^ga ou ot°ga. Vu la d^pendance etroite qu’il y a entre 
Evliya-Celebi et Kazwini, le y mongol altere d’Evliya-Celebi est 

bien a retablir en ofiga comme je I’avais propose, et non en 
jiJ ayu comme I’a prefere M. Po. {Zap. Roll. Vast., Ill, 579). 

33° (p. 29). — “Loup”; t. “qurt”, mo. “hina” 

(St.). Cf. Po., 200-201 et 207 ; Pe., 286. La liste fournie a M. Po. 
donne pour le turc “ qurt bori”, c’est-a-dire qu’elle juxtapose les deux 
mots turcs signifiant “ loup ” ; mais si 6m a figure dans le texte 
primitif de Kazwini, il faudra probablement lire “ qurt et 6m ”. 
Quant au mot mo., lire cina (= mo. ecrit cinoa). La meme 

faute “ Mna ” est copiee dans Evliya-Celebi ; elle se trouve en fait 
dans tons les mss. connus de Kazwini. 

34° (p. 31).—“ Hyene ” ; t. ykj, “ dlUu ” (St.). C’est evi- 
demment la le mot “ turc ” transcrit tltu et laisse sans traduction dans 
Po., 208. Les noms arabe (dxibu‘) et persan (kdftdr) ne laissent pas de 
doute sur le sens. Le nom ordinaire de I’hyMe en turc est sirtlan, 
mais le mot donne par Kazwini n’est pas inexplicable ; seulement, 
il n’est pas turc, mais mongol. Aussi bien dans le vocabulaire arabo- 
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mongol d'Ibn Muhanna que dans le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de 
Leide, 1''“ byene ” est appelee delta cana {= deUu 

cina), “ loup a criniere " (cf. Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1928, 56), et 
la meme expression pour “ hyene se retrouve dans I’osmanli yalali 
qurt, ■“ loup a criniere " (cf. T'oiing Pai, 1930, 309). C’est le mongol 
delta, “ a criniere," qui est devenu cbez Kazwlni le nom “ turc ” 
de I'hyene. Les noms turc et mo. de Tbyene sont laissfe en blanc 
dans P 1336 ; c'est probablement le mot mongol qui, dans d’autres 
mss., a pris indument la place du mot turc. 

35° (p, 32). — “ Lynx ’’ ; t. ^ quldq ” ; mo. 

“ slladasun"’ (St.). Cf. Po., 201, 206, 207. Le nom turc 
qara-qulaq, mot a mot, “ oreille noire est bien connu (P 134a a a tort 
qara-kdz, “ceil noir”), et je compte consacrer un jour 
une note sp^ciale aux noms asiatiques du lynx. Pour le mo,, la liste 
remise a M. Po. portait sirldsan, et M. Po. suppose que mo. 

4crit “ silagusUn ’’ est issu d'un sirlugusan. Mais j’ai montre (Pe., 
287) qu’Evliya-CelebI ayant snildsun, c’est ^galement 

la forme qu'il faut lire au lieu de “ sirldsan Mais par ailleurs P 134a 
ecrit = sildusan, dont le “slladasun" de M. St. n’est 

qu'une alteration grapbique ; et ce doit etre la la legon primitive 
de Kazwlni. 

36° (p. 33).— “ Once ; t. “pars” (St.). Cf. Po., 201, 
206, 207. Ce mot est plus probablement a lire ici bars que pars. P 1346 
mentionne un nom mo., laisse en blanc. 

37° (p. 34). — *■ Cbien ’’ ; t. O'J “ it ” ; mo. “ nuqa ” (St.). 
Po., 201, 206, 207 ; Pe., 282. Le mot mo. est noyai. D’apres 
Tuition de M. St., Kazwlni aurait done noqa, et non le noqai fourni 
a M. Po. et que j'ai indique d'apres lui. Dans ces conditions, il n’est 
plus evident que le d'Evliya-CelebI soit a corriger en 

et nous pouvons avoir une grapbie noqa = noyai du type de 
qaqa = yaqai. 

38° (p. .35). — “ Leopard ”, “ pantbere ” ; t. j!>Lj “ qapldn ” 
(St.). M. Po., 207. lit qablan et traduit par “ tigre ” ; mais ar. nami', 
pers. pdldng, designent le “ leopard ” ou la “ pantbere ” et non le 
“■ tigre , et par ailleurs c'est qaplan qui est la forme turque normale ; 
qablan est la forme empruntee en mongol (cf. Hist, secrete des Mongols, 
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§ 71, et Izv. Ah. Nauk, 1928, 62). P 1356 indique une forme mo., 
laissee en blanc. 

39° (p. 36). — “ Puce ” ; t. “ barka ”. Lire biirgd ; le sens 
est garanti par ar. burgud, pers. et c’est par inadvertance que 

M. Po., 207, traduit t. hiirga par “ pou ”. Le mot biirgd a passe en 
mongol ; bien qu’il manque a nos dictionnaires du mo. ecrit, il est 
donne tel quel dans le Houa-yi yi-yu et M. Po., 206, I’a signale en 
kalmouk sous la forme hiirkd. Ibn Mubanna (Melioransldi, ZVOIRAO, 
XV, 110) donne pour le mo. birik, evidemment apparente a 

biirkd, biirgd (cf. t. osm. pird). La liste fournie a M. Po. prete en outre 
a KazwInI un mot mo. jlc brydn, signifiant “ puce ” ; il n’y 
a rien de tel dans I’edition de M. St., mais P 136a indique une 
forme mo., laissee en blanc ; peut-etre faut-il lire jU- J. *biircdn. 
Pour turc biircd emprunte en mongol, cf. Poppe dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 
1927, 1264. 

40° (p. 36). — “Dragon”; t. J “lu”; mo. “ moghur” 

(St.). Cf. Po., 201, 206, 207. Le mot lu, luu, “ dragon,” est bien connu 
en turc et en mongol (cf. infra, n° 50). Pour le mot mo., la liste fournie 
a M. Po. ecrit myai, oil M. Po. a vu tres naturellement mo. moyai, 
“ serpent.” Mais il y a des difl&cultes, parce que moyai reparaitra 
ensuite plus loin pour le serpent sous la forme moqa, parce que les 
noms arabe et persan montrent qu'il s'agit bien ici du dragon, 
enfin parce que le “ moyitr ” de I’M. St. (il est bien dans P 136a) 
introduit ici un nouvel element d'incertitude. La solution de M. Po. 
est cependant la seule qui s'offre jusqu’ici, et dans le Cod. Coman., 
128 et 129, on a le meme mot turc sazydn ou sazaydn pour “ serpent ” 
et pour “ dragon ”. 

41° (p. 37). — “ Sauterelle ” ; t. ‘'jigurdiik” (St.). Cf. 

Po., 207 : jdgdrdiik. Lire probablement *cigiirdiik, variante de 
cigiirtkd. Cf. mo. ciirgd {Houa-yi yi-yu) ; cdgirgd du ms. de Leide 
{Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1272). P 1366 mentionne une forme mo., laissee 
en blanc. 

42° (p. 38). — “Serpent”; t. “ ylldn ” ; mo. '‘muqd” 

(St.). Cf. Po., 202, 206. Lire moqa { = mo. ecrit moyai) ; la liste 

fournie a M. Po. ecrivait tnoya. 

43° (p. 40). — “ Scarabee ” ; t. “ ganqur ” (St,). Lire 

jysA qonquz (= qohuz). Cf. Po., 207, qui a la forme correcte. 

P 138a mentionne une forme mo., laissee en blanc. 
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44° (p. 44). — “Scorpion”; t. jU- “ jlyaw ” (St.). Lire coyan, 

et cf. Po., 208. P 1396 indique fautivement oLa- en turc, jL>- 
en mo. 

45° (p. 44). — “ Araignee ” ; t. “ urumjuk ” ; mo. 

“ dharmn ” (St.). N’est pas dans Po. Lire t. drumjiik. 
La forme mo. est fautive pour hdlfin ou Jialjin (mo. ecrit a’aljin), et 
a ete copiee sous la forme ahhm par Evliya-Celebi. Cf. JA., 1925, 
I, 207-9, et Pe., 288. P 1396, qui a aussi ahhin, confirme I’emprunt 
par Evliya-Celebi. 

46° (p. 45).—“ Tique ” ; t. “ gene ” (St.). Cf. Po., 207. 

Lire kana. P 140a indique un nom mongol, laisse en blanc. 

47° (p. 45). — “ Aspic (?) ’; t. ^y^^“kalms” (St.). Pas dans 
Po. Le sens de I’ar. qartni m’est inconnu (le mot est-il 

correct 1) ; mais le sens resulte du nom pers. tndr-i-bdlin, evidemment 
identique au mdr-i-bdlisi de Vullers. Le mot turc est peut-etre alt^re, 
mais je ne sais comment le corriger. Peut-etre lire *kdldrs, qui serait 
a la base de t. kdldr et kdlds, “ lezard ” (cf. Kasyarl, dans Brockelmann, 
103, et Radlov, II, 1113, 1114).^ P 140a mentionne aussi un nom mo., 
laisse en blanc. 

48° (p. 45). — “ Pou ’ ; t. “ bit ” ; mo. “ busun ” 

(St.). Lire mo. bdsiin. Cf. Po., 202, 207 ; Pe., 288. 

49° (p. 46). — “ Fourmi ; t. “ jumdli”, mo. '[& jjk 

“qamuriqa’\ Cf. Po., 202, 206, 208; Pe., 289. La liste foumie a 
M. Po. donnait cumali pour le turc, et jubali pour le mongol, mais 
jubali est une forme dialectale turque (pas attestee telle quelle) * ; 
par ailleurs, Evli^ a-CelebI indiquait t. quTinjd (cf. Easyari, qciTinccij 
qanncaq, dans Brockelmann, 148), mo. qumriya ; dans 


1 Cf. aus«i Hout.sraa, Ein tUrk.-arab. Gto.imr., p. 98. oil kdldz est une 

mauvaise correction de Hout-sma pour jS kdldr que le texte donne justement. 

Voir aussi Ibn JIuhanna. * kdldoun (Malov. dans ZKV.. Ill, 244). J’ai entendu 

Iceld a Korla, keldk a Kuca. II faut toutefois se rappeler que le sens de " lezard '' ne 
va guere avec le terme persan, et qu'i! y a un autre paragraphe pour le “ lezard ” 

(supra, n 21a) ; mon hypothbse sur le ,^>^dc KazwInI est done faite sous toutes 
reserves. 


.le orois que mieux vaudrait transcrire la premiere forme Hmdli ; cf. cdmdli 
dans F. V. K Muller, U.gur.ra, II, ,3.^3, Brockelmann, KdsyarT, 58 (mais 

a lire vrm.seniblablement cumali .Ians les deux cas) ; dans Radlov, tar. iumald, lay 
cumadiL (:), bar. cumold.y, seuls .les dialectes septentrionaux ont des formes non 
palatalisees ; tel. cimah. leb., tub. iibali, kmd. cubalyi. 
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les deux cas, il faut lire pour le soi-disant mot mongol ISjjJS 
qumurtqa, qui est turc, et la faute commune, aussi bien que 
I’attribution aiax Mongols de ce mot turc, etablissent \me fois de plus 
qu’Evliya-CelebI depend bien de Kazwinl pour ses mots “ mongols 
Par ailleurs, cette nouvelle divergence entre la liste fournie a M. Po. 
et I’edition de M. St. rend bien desirable 1’ etude minutieuse du ms. 
utilise par Barthold. 

50° (p. 51).—“ Crocodile ” ; t. o jl “ ot ” ; mo. 

“ jnlqasun” (St.). Cf. Po., 202 et 208; Pe., 289. Le mot t. “ ot” 
ou “ ut ” est peut-etre identique au t. bul que j’ai indique dans Pe., 
289, mais en ce cas I’un de ces deux mots inconnus serait altere de 
I’autre. Mais il y a ime autre possibibte. Dans P 143o, le nom turc, 
laisse d’abord en blanc, a ete complete ulterieurement d’une autre 
main en j! lui, transcription tres admissible (et d’ailleurs attestee 
en t. jay.) de t. et mo. lu (ou lit), “ dragon ”« ch. n| hng, *li'°ong),^ 
6crit plus haut lu sous le n° 40. Precisement, nous voyons dans 
KaSyari (Brockelmann, 123) le mot pers. nak ( < scr. n^a, et qui a 
pris en persan le sens de “ crocodile ”) employe en turc pour designer 
I’ann^e du “ dragon ”. Quant au mo. “ jnlqasun ”, la le§on de I’edition 
de M. St. apporte vme nouvelle complication au jj— aI blqsun 
de la liste fournie a M. Po., bslqun de celle d’Evliya-Celebi 

(cf. aussi T’oung Pao, 1930, 18, ou j’ai prete par inadvertance a M. Po., 
sur une metathese *haslaqun < *balqasun, tm raisonuement qu’il 
n’a pas eu a tenir, puisqu’il croyait avoir blqsun aussi bien dans Evliya- 
Celebi que dans Kazwini). En outre, P 143a semble avoir jj— iL- 
slqsun presque plutot que et en tout cas, meme en 

n’admettant que deux crochets au debut du mot, le second serait 
celui d’un t et il faudrait done lire *btlqasun, ce qui ne cadre plus 
avec I’etymologie par baliq que M. Po. a proposee. Je note a tout 

* Contrairement a cette etyraologie, admise apres d’autres par M. Rudnev, 
M. Vladimircov {lzi\ Ak. Xauk, 1917, 1490) a dit que mo. ecrit luu (pron. lo ou lu) 
etait emprunte au tib. klu, qui traduit le sanscr. rtaga. Je ne erois pas que ce soit 
juste, quelque opinion qu’on puisse avoir siu" I’etymologie meme de klu. Les Mongols 
doivent certainement Jeur luu aux Ouigours (lu = lu en ouigour ancien, luu en ouigour 
tardif), et, avant les Ouigours, on a deja deux fois liii en turc runique pour I’annee du 
“ dragon ” (lui yil. dans Radlov, Die altturk. Insehr. der Mongolei, 3® livr., 251 et 252) ; 
a cette date, un emprunt au tibetain est pratiquement hors de question. Nous con- 
naissons aujourd’hui nombre d’autres mots chinois transcrits au Moyen Age dans des 
ecritures d’Asie Centrale et oil les nasales gutturales finales du chinois ne sont pas 
notees. Par ailleurs long (*li'^ong) comportait une mouillure qui justifie im p prononcia' 
tion lu ou lili dans le mot emprunte. 
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hasard, pour rhj'pothese de M, Po., que le vocabulaire arabo-mongol 
de Leide a une expression 1 Xj {*balsayun dira), ou *dira 

siguifierait " toit ” (cf. Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1928, 57 ; mais ce 
*balsayun n’est pas releve a son ordre alphabetique, ibid., 1927, 
1265-6). Si ce *balsayun se confinnait et provenait d’une m4tathese 
de halayasun > balyasun en *balasayun > *balsayun (avec une 
nuance semantique analogue a celle qui fait expliquer balayaci, 
dans le Yuan che, par “ gardien des greniers [imperiaux] ”?), 
I'explication du nom de la ville de Balasayun par le mo. balyasun 
en serait singulierement renforcee. 

[50a (p. 53). — “ Crabe ”. P 1435 mentionne un nom turc et un 
nom mongol, laisses en blanc.] 

51° (p. 53). — “'Poisson’’; t. “ bdliq” , mo. 

“ jighasun . Cf. Po., 202 et 207 ; baliq et pyasun sont corrects. 

52° (p. 59).— “ Grenouille ” ; t. “qiirbaqd”; mo. 

“ bazghaugh ’’ (St.). Ce doivent etre la les mots qui ont 
ete fournis a M. Po. (206 et 207) sous les formes de t. qurmaq, 
“ grenouille,’’ et mo. y-j bryu, “ amphibie.” Qurbaqa et 
qurmaq sont connus tous les deux en turc comme nom de la 
““ grenouille " ; P 1466 a bien qurbaqa. Le nom mongol ordinaire 
de la ““ grenouille ” est mandgai. Quant au pretendu mo. bzyuy (ou 
bryu ?), j hesite d autant plus a en faire usage qu’il est peut-etre 
contamine par bdzdy, un des noms persans de la grenouille. 

[52a (p. 60). Castor (kadd'at). P 147a mentionne un nom turc 
et un nom mongol, lais.ses en blanc.] 

5.3° (p. 61).— “ Castor” (kunduz) (ici ” loutre ”) ; mo. 
qaliun (St.). Cf. Po.. 202-3; = mo. ecrit qali'un mais qali’un 
est en principe la " martre " ou la -“loutre”, non le “castor”. 
P 147a mentionne un nom turc. laisse en blanc. 

54° (p. 62).—“ Oie ” (hrazz) ; t. “ urdek", mo. j Uji 

“ nuqd et sun ” (St.). Cf. Po.. 203 et 207. Lire t. drddk et mo. 
noqosun {= mo. ecrit noyosun) mais ces mots signifient “canard” 
et non oie . P 1476 orthographie noqausun comme les autres mss. 

.05° (p. 63).— “• Plongeon,” grebe ” ; t. “ qashqalddq ” 

(St.) , cf. Po., _07. Le sens est determine par celui du turc qasqaldaq 
(en turki qasqaldaq et qalqasdaq ; Kasyarl [p. 150], qasyalaq) ; le 

mot “■ arabe ” [ou persan plutot ?] jj-Cl, que M. St. lit bdbagun. 
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m’est incoimix. En outre, M. Po., 206, indique un mot “ mongol ” 
inconnu “ smay ” pour “ plongeon ” (un nom arabe et im 

nom mo. sont laisses en blanc dans P 148a). II a du se produire la 
quelque confusion, car une note de M. St. signale que I’edition de 
Bombay ajoute que le “ bdbagun ” est appele en persan “ samdgh ”, 
done II me parait vraisemblable que ce mot, sur lequel 

M. St. n’a rien trouve, soit celui que Vullers a enregistre sous la forme 
samdrii, comme le nom d’un “ oiseau qui smrgit de la mer 
[ou du fleuve] ”. 

56° (p. 63). — “ Faucon ” (bdz) ; t. Li.:^ “ qarjtqd ” (St.). Cf. 
Po., 207. Lire qarciqa (= qarnyai), “ vautour ” ; le mot est egalement 
connu en mongol. Un nom mo. est laisse en blanc dans P 148a. 

57° (p. 63). — “ fipervier ” ; t. “ qarqu ” (St.). Pas dans 
Po. Lire qlrqu — qlryul (cf. qiryul dans Kasyari, 148, 155, et qaryut 
[a lire qiryut], ibid., 55). Ce pent etre la aussi le mot non identifie 
“ cheegey ” (“ epervier ”) du Codex Ceman., p. 129. Le mot qiryui se 
trouve 4galement en mongol {kirgui [= kiryui] dans le Houa-yi yi-yu). 

58° (p. 63). — “ Canard ” ; t. jlc “ ghdz ” ; mo. “ qalawan ” 
(St.). Pas dans Po. Lire mo. qahun (= mo. ecrit yala’un). 
En persan et en mongol respectivement, ydz et yala’un signifient 
“ oie ” ; il semble done, si on se rappelle la confusion precedente du 
n° 54, que KazwinI ait confondu les mots persans et mongols pour 
“ canard ” et pour “ oie ”. Toutefois Quatremere {Hist, des suit, 
maml., II, 1), en expliquant le nom du sultan mamluk Qalaim, de race 
qipcaq, dit que son nom signifie “ canard ” ; le changement du sens 
n’est done pas le fait du seul KazwinI. En fait la confusion entre les 
deux mots est deja constante chez Kasyari (cf. Brockelmann, 135 et 
152), et ceci meritera I’examen. 

59° (p. 63).—“ Moustique ” ; mo. “ karad ” (St.).^ Cf. 

Po., 204, 206. La forme de la liste fournie a M. Po. est que 

M. Po. a retabli en /frit, en le comparant a t. cirkdi, etc. La forme doit 
etre en effet jirii, avec incertitude sur le timbre de la premiere syllabe. 
Peut-etre faut-il faire entrer egalement en ligne de compte le “ suru 


1 La note 6 de la p. 63 ne me parait pas justifiee. KazwinI mentionne le " grand 
moustique ”, puis passe au “ moustique ordinaire ”. C’est a ce dernier que la suite me 
semble se rapporter. P 1486 mentionne un nom turc et un nom mongol, laisses en 
blanc ; seul le nom mo. est donne jusqu’ici par d'autres mss. Dans le Houa-yi yi-yu, 
le nom mo. du ” moustique ” est bdkd’iind = mo. ecrit bdkd’dnd, bok&nd. 
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cibin ” (= surii cilnn, ziiru &ibtn ?) qui traduit Hnzare dans Cod. 
Coman., p. 129. 

60° (p. 65). — Rossignol ” ; mo. ^ “ sandurdj ” (St.). 
Cf. Po., 204. P 149 mentionne vm nom turc, laisse en blanc. La liste 
remise a M. Po. portait IcjJj;.-, sanduya, que M. Po. a rapproche 
a bon droit du t. sandlyac, etc. Vu la forme de I’edition de M. St., 
la vraie le 9 on de Kazwinl ne pent etre que sanduwac 

turc d’origine et inconnu par ailleurs en mongol. Ajouter en turc 
sanduwac chez Kasyari (Brockelmann, p. 170), sanduac (sanduwac) 
chez Ibn Muhanna (ilalov, dans Zap. Roll. Vast., Ill, 240). 

61° (p. 65). — “ Hibou ” ; t. jL. “ sdrlqush ” ; mo. 

“ shlrdshthun ” (St.). Cf. Po., 204, 206, 207. Le turc san-qus 
(= sariy-qus) est le nom d’lm oiseau en osmanli et le mo. sira-sibun 
(= mo. ecrit hra-Hba'un) est cormu comme nom du “hibou”; ils 
signifient tous deux “ oiseau jaune ”. Mais P 149 a en turc baiyiis 
(= bai-qus), qui est un nom turc usuel du “hibou” (cf. Radlov, IV, 
1423 ; Shaw, Vocab., 210 ; et meme “ persan ” “ baygis ” dans 
Cod. Coman., 129) ; ce pourrait etre la la vraie le 9 on de Kazwinl pour 
le turc ; cf. toutefois n° 85. Saru-qns (= sar'i-qus) est donne en mo. 
pour “ hibou ” ou “ chouette " dans Ibn Muhanna (cf. Melioranskii, 
dans ZVOIRAO, XV, 136). La liste remise a M. Po. portait, pour le mot 

mongol, sira-sium (cf. aussi Izv. Ale. Nauk, 1928, 60) ; 

mais les le 9 ons de I'Mition de M. St. montrent que la forme est fautive, 
et il faut done renoncer a certaines des consequences que M. Po. avait 
cru en pouvoir tirer. Par ailleurs, I'alteration de -n en -m appuie la 
correction de utm ” en iindn que j'ai proposee sous le n° 27. 

[61« (p. 66).—“ Perroquet.”— 616 (p. 66).—“ Faisan.”— 61c 

(p. 67). Sauterelle . P 1496 mentionne pour ces trois oiseaux 
des noms turcs et mongols. lai.sses en blanc.] 

[61fZ (p. 66). Tuna uril. Cet oiseau n est pas identifie, et ses 
noms persans sont incertains. 3Iais en tenant compte du j'-' 
tlnii de M. St. (a\ec .ses \ariantes) et du nom de ddvguna 

que lui donnent les gens de Kazwin, il est assez tentant d’y voir le 
ou jlj de Vullers (I, 784, 786), e'est-a-dire un “pic”. 
Ce doit etre ce mot des gens de Kazwin qui a ete indique a M. Po. 
comme un mot mo. sous la forme (cf. supra, n° 17).] 
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62° (p. 67). — “ Outarde ” ^ ; t. “ daqdari ”, mo. 

“ daqddq ” (St.). Cf. Po. 203, 208. La liste fournie a 
M. Po. donnait “ tuydri ” comme mot mo., et 

“ toydaq ” comme mot turc ; M. Po. a retabli pour le mo. un original 
*tuyduri, qu'il a rapproche du turki “ dughduri ”, “ cygne sauvage ”, 
de D. Ross, A polyglot list of birds, n° 36 ; et pour le “ turc ” “ toydaq”, 
il a fait remarquer qu’on le retrouvait dans mo. ecrit doyuday. En 
realite, I’edition de M. St. montre que les formes t. et mo. de Kazwini 
ont du etre interverties dans la liste remise a M. Po., et d’ autre part 
les initiales en d- (et non en t-) doivent bien etre celles de Kazwini, 
tout au moins pour le mo. ; il faut done lire t. doqduri (— doyduri) ou 
toqduri (= toyduri), mo. doq'‘daq (= doyiidaq). Pour la forme turque, 
cf. t. osm. toydari (Radlov, III, 1168) ; t. toydari, 

toydari et "sjiy todara dans Vullers ; turki “ tughdarra ” de 

Shaw cite par E. D. Ross, n° 36 ; tuMar, nom ordinaire de 

I’outarde dans I'lnde selon Ross, n° 36 ; turki “ dughduri ” (lire 
doyduri 'I) au sens douteux de “cygne sauvage” (t’ien-ngo), dans 
Ross, n° 36. Pour mo. doq'^daq (= mo. ecrit doyuday [doyudaq\ ), 
cf. t. kirg. duadaq (> russe dudak), t. j|ay. toydaq (Radlov, III, 1168, 
mais transcrit tuydaq dans III, 1434), t. kkir., sag. koib., kc. todaq ; 
mandchou todo. Peut-etre le t. jay. “ tuydui ” de 

Pavet de Courteille et de Radlov est-il en outre une mauvaise le 5 on 
pour toyduri ou toydari. 

63° (p. 67). — “ Milan ” ; mo. aJa “ halya ” (St.). Pas dans 
Po. Lire haliyd = mo. ecrit dliyd. Cf. JA. 1925, I, 213-14, et Pe., 
289-90. Nous avons ici la source du haliyd (altere graphiquement 
en “ hdkiyd ”) d'Evliya-Celebi. P 150a mentionne aussi un nom turc, 
laisse en blanc. 

64° (p. 68). — “ Pigeon ” ; t. “ gujdrchi ” (St.). Po., 

207. Lire kogdrei. P 150& mentionne aussi un nom turc, laisse en blanc. 

[64a (p. 69). — “Pelican” {I kaivdsil). P 1506 mentionne des 
noms turc et mongol, laisses en blanc.] 

65° (p. 69). — “ Hirondelle ” ; t. ^ “ qirlaquj ” (St.). Pas 
dans Po. Les formes turques v^ont de jay. qarlayac a osm. qirlahyic ; 


^ M. St. hesite sur le nom persan de jdrd (ou jurd ) ; mais e’est la une 
orthographe deja relevee pour j far: (ou }urz) et meme idrz, " outarde.” 
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il faut probablement lire ici qarlaquc — qarlayuc. Cf. mo. qariyaca. 
P 1506 mentionne en outre un nom mongol, laisse en blanc. 

66° (p. 69). — “ Chauve-souris ; t. “yaldsa” (St.). 

P 150a mentionne en outre un nom mo., laisse en blanc. La liste remise 
a M. Po. (p. 207) donnait en turc “ yalaqana ”, qu’il rapproche de 
yarqanat. L'histoire de turki yarqamt, kaz. prqanat, kirg. jaryanat, 
n’est pas claire ; mais la legon de St. ne laisse guere de doute qu’il 
faille plutot relier yalasa a Kasyarl yarisa (Brockelmann, 85), osm. 
yarasa, osm. et jay. yarasiq. Cf. aussi turkmene L. j yarasa, 
que Houtsma (p. 105) me parait avoir tort de lire yarasa. 

67° (pp. 70 et 89). — ” Petit aigle ” (dal) et “ vautour ” (nasr ) ; 
‘'qdjar ’ (St.). P 1516 mentionne en outre im nom mo., 
laisse en blanc. Lire qajir. Cf. Po.. 203 [et 206], qui dit que Kazwini 
le range parmi les mots turcs, mais que c'est un mot mongol, qu’il 
rend par “griffon En realite qajir (<qadir) est aussi bien turc 
que mongol. Cf. en dernier lieu sur ce mot T'ouny Pao, 1930, 53. Je 
ne sais si les mots turki ’ [pour yajirVj de 

Shaw, Vocabulary, 213, Gypaetus barhatus, et “ghaUr” 

de Ross, n°" 40 et 41, “ outarde,” ont rien a faire ici. 

68 (p. 70). Poule ; t. (JjSa “ daqiiq” ; mo. 

“daqaqil" (St.). Cf. Po., 203 et 207; Pe., 290; Po. dans Izv. Ak. 
^auk, 192/, 1023 et 1033, et dans ZKV., 111,579. Lemo. “ daqaqu” 
est vraisemblablement a lire soit en valeur de daqayu (= daqaqu), soit 

a corriger en daqawu. Ka.syarl (Brockelmann, 196) indique 

en turc aussi bien taqayii que taquq, mais en specifiant que cette 
seconde forme est turkmene. P 1516 ecrit pour le mo. jlij daqau. 
Cf. aussi n° 686. 

[68(7 (p. 71). Francolin. P 152<7 indique un nom turc et un 
nom mongol, laissfe en blanc.] 

[686 (p. /I). Coq. P 1,52a indique un nom turc, laisse en 
blanc, et un nom mo. jjiz> daqaun, simple variante du nom de la 

“ poule du n° 68. La liste remise a M. Poppe (p. 207) comportait 
en outre un nom turc du '• coq ”, iiluc, qui est connu en turc de Kazan ; 
peut-etre est-ce la le nom turc qui est laisse en blanc dans le ms. de 
Paris, mais il restera a etablir s il figurait bien dans le texte primitif 
de Kazwinl. E\ li\ a-CelebI a copie dans KazwInI les noms mongols 
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du “ coq ” et de la “ poule ” ; mais son nom turc du “ coq ” 

*surl (?), ne pent se ramener graphiquement a atac (cf. Pe. 290).] 

69° (p. 72).— “ Mouche ” ; t. “jiban” (St.). Cf. Po., 

208, dont la liste parait avoir eu “ cUdn La forme turque correcte 
est en effet cibin, cibin. P 1526 mentionne en outre un nom mo., 
laisse en blanc. 

[69a (p. 7^).—“Humdy”.—6% (p. 74).— “ Freux.” P 153a 
mentionne des noms turcs et mongols, laisses en blanc.] 

70° (p. 74). — “ Ltourneau ” (pers. sdr) ; mo. <3- “ sagharjih ” 
(St.). P 1536 mentionne en outre un nom turc, laisse en blanc. Cf. 
Po., 206, a qui on a donne le mot mo. sous la forme sqrca, 

et avec le sens inexact de “ merle ” ; M. Po. en a rapprocbe justement 
t. kaz. slyircaq, cuvas singlrc, “ etourneau ” ; mais il faut ajouter 
surtout osm. slytrpq, “ etourneau ” ; t. coman “ segercic ” (= siyircdq), 
de sens incertain (cf. Cod. Coman., 130, et W. Bang, Vom Kokturk. 
zum Osman., II-III, p. 10) ; Jay. siytr qas et stytrciq, siyircin (?), 
stytrcuq (Radlov, IV, 680) ; t. siyirjiq de Vullers, II, 184. 

Le pretendu Jay. “ sayarcaq ”, “ faucon ”, de Radlov, 

IV, 263, me semble a lire egalement stytrdtq et a traduire par 
“ 4tourneau ” ; la traduction de “ faucon ” repose sur une faute du 
dictionnaire de Calcutta (jL- sdz au lieu de jL. sdr). Le mot 
“ mongol ” de Kazwlni est probablement a lire siyirca ou siyirja, 
et a considerer comme im empnmt au turc ; cf. Pe., 290. 

71° (p. 75). — “ Guepe ” (ar. zanhur) ; t. “ dru ” (St.). 
P 1536 mentionne un nom turc et un nom mo., tons deux laisses en 
blanc. Pas dans Po. Le mot ar. zanbur signifie “ abeille ” et “ guepe ” 
(c’est lui qui est altere graphiquement en zanpud et en 

nbud, “abeille”, dans Vullers, II, 141 et 166), mais le 
contexte implique bien ici qu’il s’agisse de la “ guepe ” (Je ne sais 
pourquoi M. St. a prefere “ frelon ”). Le mot turc est aru, arl, qui 
signifie aussi au propre “ abeille ”. 

[71a (p. 75). — “ Pelican ” (saqqd). — P 154a mentionne un nom turc 
et un nom mo., laisses en blanc.] 

72° (p. 75). — “ Caille ” ; t. J-L “ buldurchm ”, mo. 

“badana” (St.). Pas dans Po. Cf. Pe., 291. Lire t. 
btldirnn, mo. bodana (t. jay. bdddna, turki bodana [Shaw, hiddnSi], 
kirg. bodond, kaz. budand). 
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73° (p. 76). — “ Faucon peregrin ” ; t. “ Idjln ” (St.). 

Lire Idcin. Cf. Po., 203 ; Pe., 290-1. P 154a mentionne un nom 
turc, laisse en blanc. 

[73a (p. 76). — “ Pivert." P 154a mentionne im nom turc et un 
nom mo., laisses en blanc.] 

74° (p. 76.) — “Gerfaut"; t., mo. et pers. “shunqdr” 

(St.). Pas dans Po. La forme attestee an xiv^ siecle en mo. est 
singqor. 

[74a (p. 76). — “ Safir.’’ P 1.546 mentionne un nom turc et im nom 
mongol, laisses en blanc.] 

75° (p. 77). — “ Faucon sacre ” ; t. “ atalku ”, mo. 

mo. jlilT “talqan". Cf. Po., 203-4, 207; Pe., 291. Lire t. 
italgu. Pour le mo., la liste remise a M. Po. donnait jLal. blqan, 

que M. Po. a propose de resoudre en *balaqan (= *bahyan) et de 
rapprocher du turc coman halahan, epervier " (sur lequel cf. Bang, 
Tiirkolog. Briefe, II, dans Vngar. Jahrbiicher, V [1925], 247). C’est 
en partie a cette solution que je me range (et il faut alors tout au 
moins lire cbez KazwInI mo. balaqan et non talqan), puisque halahan 
designe encore de nos jours le " faucon sacre " (cf. von Le Coq, Betnerk. 
iiber turk. Falknerei, extr. de Baessler-Archiv, IV [1913], p. 10). Mais, 
tout en admettant 1 identite de sens des deux mots italgu et halahan, 
i 'incline a prendre autrement que il. Po. le texte de Kazwini. Dans 
le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de Leide (cf. Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 
1927, 1252), italgu est donne comme I'equivalent mongol du turc 
halahan. Je pense que, chez Kazwini, les mots turc et mongol ont 
ete intervertis. llais si c est italgu qui est le mot mongol, on devrait 
avoir en turc halahan et non *halaqan ; je crois done que le 

halqan de nos mss. est une simple faute de te.\te pour jOT halahan. 

Dans P lo46. le nom turc est omis, et itdlgii est correctement indique 
comme le nom mongol. 

[75a (p. 77).— “ Paon."— 756 (p. 77).~‘ Tihu.” P 1546 et 155a 
indique des noms turcs et mongols, laisses en blanc.] 

76° (p. 78).—“ Moineau •• ; t. " sarcha ” (St.). La liste 

remise a M. Po. avait I jU sarha (p. 208). Lire siirca ; cf. Houtsma, 

p. 76, et t. osm., krm. stirca, - moineau." Xe se confond pas avec 
persan saved si celui-ci est bien forme de sdr, “ etourneau,” + cd. 
P 155a mentionne en outre un nom mo., laisse en blanc. 
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77° (p. 78).—“ Aigle ” ; t. o/S. “ harkut ” (St.). Cf. Po., 207, 
dont la liste semble avoir eu “ burkiit”. Le mot est 

egalement atteste en mongol au xiv^ si^le sous la forme biirgut. 
La forme turki “ borgut ” de Ross, ii“ 52^, reproduite en note par 
M. St., ne repond pas a la prononciation turki, qui est biirgut, birgiit. 
L’aire d’expansion de ce mot est tres etendue. P 155a mentionne en 
outre im nom mo., laisse en blanc. 

78° (p. 79). — “ Pie ” ; mo. jli-x-L. “ saghsaghan ” (St.). Cf. 
Po., 204, 206, 207. La liste remise a M. Po. avait la meme orthographe 
que celle de M. St., mais M. Po. I’a resolue en sayisyan, et a ajoute 
que c’etait la ime forme turque, la forme du mo. ecrit etant sayajayai. 
Tout cela est vrai, mais les formes du nom de la “ pie ” sont assez 
variees. Sans entrer ici dans le detail, je signalerai qu’au xiv^ siMe, 
la forme mongole du Houa-yi yi-yu est sajiqai, et la lecture de M. St. 
a pour elle le mandchou saksaha. M. Po. prete en outre a KazwinI 
une forme turque sausqan ; peut-etre est-ce la le nom turc laisse en 
blanc dans P 1556. 

[78a (p. 79). — “ Rokh ” {simury). P 1556 mentionne un nom 
turc et un nom mo., laisses en blanc.] 

79° (p. 81). — “ Corbeau ” ; t. “ qdrghd ” ; mo. J.S" 

“ garir'' (St.). Cf. Po., 204, 207. La forme turque est bien qarya. 
Quant a *kdrir, il faut vraisemblablement, comme I’a suppose M. Po., 
le corriger en kdriyd, nom usuel du “ corbeau ” en mongol. 

[79a (p. 81). — •“ Cigogne noire ? ” (yurnaiq ). — 796 (p. 82). — 
“ [Espece de] plongeon ” {yauwds). P 1566 et 157a mentionne pour 
eux des noms turcs, laisses en blanc.] 

80° (p. 82). — “ Palombe ” ; mo. ^‘‘kdku” (St.). Pas dans 
Po. Doit s'apparenter a mo. kdgiigd, ma. kekuhe, turki kogdn, mais qui 
designent des oiseaux assez varies, tourterelle, coucou, huppe. P 157o 
mentionne en outre un nom turc, laisse en blanc. 

[80a (p. 82).—“ Phalene.”— 806 (p. 83).—“ Farisa (?).” P 157a 
mentionne pour le premier un nom turc et un nom mo., pour le 
second un nom turc, tous laisses en blanc.] 

81° (p. 83). — “ Perdrix ” ; t. i— UX5^ “ keklik ”, mo. Ojt>J 
“ itdwan (?) ” (St.). Cf. Po., 204, 207 ; Pe., 291. Au lieu de keklik, 
la liste de M. Po. donne a tort “ kelek ”. Pour le nom mo., lire itaun, 
mo. ecrit ita’un, itau. Cf. aussi Poppe dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 
1254. 
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[81a (p. 84). — Alouette.” — 816 (p. 86). — “ Tourterelle.” P 1576 
et 158a mentionne des noms tuics, laisses en blanc.] 

82° (p. 86). — “ Grue ” ; t. l>'y “ turm ”, mo. 

“ toghrdwush ” (St.). Cf. Po., 208, qui n’a que le mot turc et hesite 
entre tunia et tirna. On a deja t. turna dans le Cod. Coman., 129. 
Le nom mo. parait altere de *toycraun = mo. ecrit toyurun, 

toyuriyun, “grue”; cf. toqaraqaiin du ms. de Leide 

dans Izv. Ah. Nauh, 1927, 1269. Cf. aussi Polivanov, dans Izv. Ak. 
Nauk, 1927, 1203. 

[82a (p. 87). — “ Kancdn.” — 826 (p. 87). — “ Cigogne ” (laqlaq). 
P 1586 mentionne un nom turc pour le premier, un nom turc et un 
nom mongol pour le second, tous laisses en blanc.] 

83° (p. 87). — “Heron”; t. “ukhdr(l)” (St.). Pas dans 

Po. Lire peut-etre oxar, = oqar, mais, malgre Radlov, je n’ecarte pas 
uqar ; oqar (ou uqar ?) est connu comme nom du heron en turc. Cf. 
Radlov, s.v. auqar (mal vocalise ?) et oqar ; Shaw, 209 ; Ross, n° 13. 
Les Persans I'orthographient jlip ‘uqar. Le vocabulaire sino- 
mongol de Pozdneev, qui est de circa 1600, donne en mongol uqarciqan 
sibau, qui n'est pas atteste par ailleurs. 

84° (p. 89). — “ Vautour ” ; t. “ yurtajar ” et 

“qdjar”, mo. “ tanuqcin” (St.). Cf. Po., 206; Pe., 

291-2. M. Po. n'a pas donne le mot turc. Quant au mot mo., sa 
liste I’ecrivait “ foqcin ”, et on a batuqcin dans 

Evliya-Celebl. Le premier mot turc est presque surement a lire 
yurtcl, qui n'est done pas le nom d'un “ hibou ” comme 

il est suppose, non sans hesitations, dans Ross, n° 65, ni ime 
“ Corneille " comme chez Pavet de Courteille, mais un “ vautour ”, 
conformement d'ailleurs a ce que suggere son nom chinois de ^ 
fonq-ying (son nom mongol actuel est kararniin, le “chasseur 
d’ecureuils "). Sur le second mot turc, a lire qajir, cf. supra, n° 67. 
Quant au nom mongol, il demeure mysterieux ; sa finale est soit 
-qcin, soit a la rigueur -qaein en valeur de -yacin. 

[84a (p. 90).—“ Abeille.-’— 846 (p. 91).—“ Autruche.” P 159a et 
6 mentionne un nom turc et un nom mo. pour la premiere, un nom 
turc pour la seconde, tous laisses en blanc.] 

85° (p. 91).— “Grand hibou"; mo. jyL “bdyqush”. Pas 
dans Po. Bai-qus est en realite turc ; I'identification au “ snowy owl ”, 
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Nyctea nivea, est celle que J. Scully a indiquee dans Shaw, 211. 
Cf. supra, n° 61. 

[85a (p. 91).—“ Huppe.”— 856 (p. 93).—“ YaJia.” P. 160a et b 
mentionne un nom turc et un nom mo. pour la premiere, un nom arabe 
et un nom turc pour le second, tous laisses en blanc.] 

Tels sont les noms turcs et mongols de la section zoologique de 
Kazwini, du moins dans I’edition de M. St. II y a en outre quelques 
formes mongoles et turques laissees sans identification dans la liste 
de M. Po. et qui ne figurent pas chez M. St. Plusieurs provenaient 
de meprises, et on peut les ecarter. Mais il reste chez M. Po. des formes 
“ tmques ” (p. 208) “ bukusan ”, “ glouton ” ; 

nrkrk, “ crocodile ” (cf. pers. ndk ?) ; “ ocki imr,” “ lezard ” (cf. 
supra, n° 21o ; le bdlur du ms. de Leide, Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1264, 
est egalement inconnu), dont je ne vois pas de quel passage elles ont 
pu sortir. 

Enfin il est un nom d’oiseau que la liste foTirnie a M. Po. donne 
en turc et en mongol, et dont la presence semble bien indiquer qu’un 
paragraphe au moins doit manquer dans I’edition de M. St., c’est 
celm que M. Po. (pp. 204, 208) traduit en russe par turpan, 
“ macreuse.” Get oiseau est le anggir (forme du mo. ecrit). La liste de 
M. Po. I’appelle en turc ucan, nom inconnu et peut-etre 

altere ; mais son nom mongol, ecrit par Kazwini ^ 1 anqr, c’est-a-dire 
anqtr = anytr, est bien connu et M. Po. ne s’y est pas trompe. On 
aimerait toutefois a savoir quels sont les noms arabe et persan places 
en tete de la rubrique, car 1’ identification du anggir au turpan, prise 
probablement par M. Po. dans les dictionnaires de Kovalevskii 
et de Golstunskii, ne me semble pas pouvoir etre juste si le nom russe 
de turpan designe bien essentiellement la macreuse, Anas nigra. 

anggir est certainement I’oiseau aux couleurs eclatantes, assez 
voisin du “ canard mandarin ”, qu’on designe sous le nom de “ canard 
brahme ”, Casarca rutila. Le nom se trouve deja sous la forme anggir 
dans VHistoire secrete des Memgols, et M. Po. en signale d’autres formes 
dialectales mongoles qui sont egalement a finale -r. De meme on a 
anlr en yakout ; aiiar en turc de I’Altai ; kirg. et k. kirg. ahyar ; jay. 
anqir, anqur (cf. le dictionnaire de Kadlov). Mais il y a aussi des formes 
a finale -t et -rt : t. amt chez Kasyari (Brockelmann, p. 9) ; jay. anqut 
(chez Pavet de Courteille ; non recueilli par Radlov) ; turki haiiyut 
chez Shaw, et que j’ai entendu a Kasyar et a Kuca ; hanyirt a Turfan 
(note par von Le Coq) ; llU- “Hang Ghirta” chez Ross, 
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11 ° 157, evidemment a lire tU- haiiyirt ■, cf. aussi peut-etre 

euvas 3mdrt [dans jm^rl-lcaplc. aigle ”], selon Katona [Korosi Csoma- 
Arch.. II [1930], 385-7). 

Quand je ne connaissais la section zoologique de Kazwmi que 
par I'article de M. Poppe, j'avais ete deja frappe par tout ce qu’Evliya- 
Celebi me paraissait lui avoir emprunte, fautes comprises, pour son 
pretendu vocabulaire mongol des Kaitak. L'etude de I’ouvrage 
complet a fortifie cette opinion en montrant que c'est egalement la 
qu’Evliya-Celebi a copie certains mots que la liste de M. Po. ne 
signalait pas. comme wfyan (n° 8), siisar (n° 10a), qumurtqa (n° 49), 
hdliya (n° 63). Tout compte fait, dans la partie vraiment mongole 
du texte d'Evliya-CelebI, il ne reste qu’un mot mongol, jU7n^ran 
(supra, n° 24), que I'edition de Kazwmi due a M. St. ou le ms. de 
Paris ne donnent pas. Evliya-Celebi a pu evidemment le prendre 
ailleurs, mais, puisque nous venons de voir qu’une rubrique sur le 
“ canard brahme ” doit manquer a I'edition de M. St., et puisque 
tant de noms turcs et mongols de Kazwini manquent a nos manuscrits, 
il est bien plus probable qu' Evliya-Celebi a recueilli jum'‘ran dans un 
ms. de Kazwini que nous n'avons plus. Peut-etre pourrait-on 
Egalement rapporter a ce ms. inconnu quelques vocalisations 
interessantes d'Evliya-Celebi (Pe., 288, bdu'dsiin ; 291, itaicun). Des 
a present, je considere qu'Evliya-Celebi a froidement pille Kazwini 
et que le pretendu dialecte mongol des Kaitak est une mystification. 

Par ailleurs, puisque soit le ms. de Paris, soit le texte qui est a 
la base de la liste de M. Poppe indiquent un certain nombre de mots 
turcs et mongols que I'edition de M. St. ne contient pas, il est clair 
qu'une etude de nouveaux manuscrits est hautement desirable. ^ 

* Je no con^idere pas comme acquis que Kazwini ait vraiment donne dans son 
texte original tons le.s mots turcs et mongols que les mss. accessibles laissent en blane. 
Et par ailleur-. certaines de ees omissions ont pu etre corablees par des copistes 
posterieur.s. en particulier pour Ic turc. et meme des mots reraplaces par d’autres plus 
familier.s. Mais lor&que nous voyons dans la Itste utiltsee par M. Po. quelques mots 
vraiment mongols qu’un savant mu.sulman po.stericur a Kazwini n’a guere pu 
introduire ou retabhr. il faut bien admettre que, meme avec certains mot,s laisses 
en blanc, la nomenclature zoologique de Kazwini en turc et en mongol etait beaucoup 
plu.s riche que soit I’edition de .M. St., soit les mss, conmis ne le laisscraient supposer. 
Et par adleurs la mention respective de noms persans. turcs ou mongols se rapporte 
presque toujours a des ammaux qui pouvaient en effet etre connus de ceux qui 
parlaient ces idiome.s. Nous devons done conelure que toutes ces mentions de noms 
etranger-s remontent bien a Kazwini lui-mfme. mmne s'il a du laisser quelques uns des 
nom.s en blanc. et on doit des Ions regretter que M. St. ait .si peu respecte sur ce point 
le texte qu'il editait. C’est pourquoi j’ai releve toutes ee.s indications, telles quele ms. 
de Pan's me les fourni'"'ait. 



To the Zamasp Namak II 

By H. W. Bailey 

rpHE apocalj-pse proceeds to describe three episodes of rulers who 
are to appear respectively in Xvarasan, Nemr6c,.and Patas^vlrgar 
and to be followed by the coming of Pilyofti, son of Vistasp. The 
language touches that of the Bahman Yast at many points. Religious 
views are closely interwoven. The “ ;^varr of Patas;^vargar ” is of 
interest, as are also the revelation of many mysteries by Mihr Yazd, 
and Mihr’s conflict with E.sm. The druz Vat-yavakan seems not to 
be known elsewhere. 


58. pas dxezet andar ;^«ardsan 

zamitk ut apaitak ymrt-e 

i vas ozomand savet i vas martdm 
ut asp *apdk ut nezak i tez, ut 
sadr pat cerakih ut pat pdtax^dhth 
av kart bavet. 

59. miydn i pdtaxsdhih 
a^inn ut apaitak bavet. 

60. pdtaxsdhih hamdk had 
Erdnakdn savet av Anerdn raset. 

61. ut vas kes ut ddt ut *rapisn 
bavend. 

62. ut dzatan i evak ave dit pat 
karpak ddrend, martom dzatan 
XVdr be bavet. 

63. api-t en-ic gd^em ku andar 
dn e bavet, ave i aparvez x!^atdy 
andar zamik i Hrdm vas sadr ut vas 
sadrastdn giret ut vas x^'dstak pat 
e-bdr hac zamik i Hrdm d^aret. 


Then will arise in the land of 
Khorasan an insignificant and 
obscure man who will go forth 
in great power, and with him 
many men and horses, and sharp 
lances, and the land will be made 
his own by violence and dominion. 

He himself in the midst of his 
dominion will fail and pass out of 
sight. 

The whole sovereignty will pass 
from the men of Eran and will go 
to foreigners. 

And doctrines and laws and 
ways of life will abound. 

The slaying of one by the other 
they will consider a merit and the 
slaying of men will be a slight 
thing. 

And this too I will tell you 
that it will be at that time : that 
victorious king will seize in the 
land of Hrom much territory 
and many cities and will carry 
ofi much treasure at one time 
from the land of Hrom. 
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64. fas ave i aparvez x^'atdy 
mlret ut hac an frac frazandan i 
ave pat x^otdyih nimiend ut sadr 
pat ceriJi pdijend. 

65. ut vas stahnbah ut apedat 
pat martom i Eran sadr Jcunend. 

66. ut vas her i hamoken be av 
dast i avesdn raset. 

67. ut pas-ic av apasihdn ut 
a^inn hutaklh rasend. 

68. andar an vat d^dm niidr ut 
dzarm ne bavend. 

69. api-Mn mas hac kas ^lt kas 
hac mas ne paitdk, api-sdn ham- 
pustaklh ne bavet. 

70. api-t en-ic govern ku ave 
vek ke hac mdtar ne zdyet aivdp kd 
zdyet be mlret ut ne venet en and 
vat ut drosak, 

71. pat hazdrak sar i Zartuxstdn 
ne venetul an vazurk kdrecdr i 5 
apdyet biitan. 

72. ut an and xdn-recisnlh andar 
an o^dm apdyet biitan pat *3 
bakr e* bahr tnartom be ne 
mdnend. 

73. avesdn Tdclkdn apdk 
Hrdmlkdn ut Turakdn andar 
gumecend ut kisvar be visdperul. 

74. ut pas Spand-Armat av 
Ohormuzd vdng kunet ku man en 
vat ut andklh ne vitdcom. 

75. hacabar hacapar be bavom 
ut en martom hacapar hacahar be 
kunom. 


Then that victorious king will 
die, and thenceforth his sons will 
sit in sovereignty and will guard 
the land with violence. 

And they will deal very fiercely 
and lawlessly with the men of 
Eran sahr. 

And much wealth of all kinds 
will pass into their hands. 

Afterwards they too will perish 
and have no success. 

In that evil time affection and 
reverence will not exist. 

Among them the great will not 
be distinct from the small nor 
the small from the great, and 
they will not assist one another. 

This too I will tell you that it is 
better for him who is not born 
from his mother, or if he is born, 
dies and does not see so much 
evil and oppression, 

At the end of the milleimium of 
Zartust they will not see the 
great conflict which must take 
place. 

So much bloodshed must occur 
at that time, of mankind one part 
in three parts will not survive. 

Those Arabs will be confounded 
with Romans and Turks and they 
will desolate the world. 

Then Spand Armad will cry 
aloud to Ohormazd saying : I 
cannot melt away this evil and 
badness. 

I am turned upside down and 
I turn mankind here upside down. 
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76. vat ut dtaxs martdm be 
azarend Jiac vas must ut *adatth 
i-sdn jpati-s hunend. 

77. ut pas MiOr ut Esm dknen 
be patkopend andar an patkopisn. 

78. druz-e i Vat-yavakan 
Xvdmhet pat xpatdyih i Yam bast 
estdt, pat xpaidyih i Bevarasp hoc 
band be rist. 

79. Bevarasp pat an druz ham- 
pur sakih ddst. 

80. ut an druz kdr en ku bar i 
yortdkdn be kdhenet. 

81. ut hakar ne dn druz rdS but 
heh har ke-s griv-e be kist heh 400 
griv bar apar grift heh. 

82. sdl 496 Midr dn druz be 
zanet ut pas har ke griv-e kdret 
400 griv hanbdr kunet. 

83. ut ayidar dn zamdn Spand- 
Armat dahdn apdc kunet, vas gohr 
ut ayosust av paitdkih d^aret. 


84. pas dxezet hac kust i Nemroc 
mart-e ke x'^fdyih x'^'dhet ut spdh 
ut gund drdst ddret ut sadrihd pat 
cerih giret ut vas 

kunet tdk-as kdr pat kdmak i 
Xves be bavet. 

85. ut pas apadom hoc dast i 
dusmandn virecet av Zdvulastdn 
ut dn kust savet. 

86. ut hac 68 spdh drdst apdc 
vartet ut hoc dn frdc martdm i 


Wind and fire injure men, by 
reason of the great grief and 
wrong they do to them. 

Then Mihr and Esm will fight 
together in that conflict. 

An evil spirit who is called 
Vat-yavakan {“ causer of bad 
crops ”) was bound during the 
reign of Yam, but escaped from 
his bonds in the reign of Bevarasp. 

Bevarasp had conferences with 
that evil spirit. 

Now the work of that evil spirit 
is this : he diminishes the crop 
of corn. 

Had it not been for that evil 
spirit, whosoever had sown one 
bushel would have received 400 
bushels of corn. 

Four hundred and ninety-six 
years Mihr attacks that evil spirit, 
and thereafter whosoever sows 
one bushel, puts four hundred 
bushels in his granary. 

At that time Spand Armad will 
open her mouth, and will bring 
abundant jewels and metals to the 
light. 

Afterwards a man will arise 
from the Southern quarter who 
will seek dominion and will have 
an army and troops equipped and 
will seize lands by violence and 
cause much bloodshed until his 
affairs satisfy his desires. 

Then at last he will flee from 
the hand of his enemies to Zabul 
and go to that district. 

Thence, an army being 
equipped, he will return and 
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Erdn sadr av anornetih i gardn 
rasend. 

87. lit mas lit leas <av> 
carali-xidstdnh rasend iit pdnallh 
{ jdn i x^'ds nikirend. 

88. lit pas hat an Patasxvargar 
hoc nazdlklh i draycip heir mart 
Midr Yazd be venet. 

89. lit MiOr Yazd vas rdz i nihan 
av an mart go^et. 

90. pat patgcim av Patasxvargar 

sdh frestet ku en ^'arr at 

kdr cim ddrek. iit td-ic xvatdyVi 
eton kiin cegon pitardn iit nydkdn 
i to lit smak kart. 

91. ave mart go^et kii man en 
xvatdylh cegon sdyem kartcin ka-m 
an guild iit spfih ut gan] iit spdh- 
sardcir nest cegon pitardn iit 
nydkdn i man hut. 

92. dn patgdmPar go^et ku be 
dear tdk-al gun] ut x'dstak i 
pitardn ut nydkdn i to a^is 
apaspdrom. 

9;>. a pi -s ga n j i vaziirk i Frdsyd p 
iiBis nimdyff. 

94. cegun (pin} av (last (IfBaret. 
spdh lit guild i Zdiviil drdbet. av 
dusmandn saret. 

O.j. ut kn 'ZaO dusmandn 
dkdslh rasel. Turak ut Tdiclk ut 
Hrilmik av ham dyvnd kii glrotn 
Patasxvdrgar .sdh ut sidnom an 
gait] ut xvdstai: hat ave mart. 


thenceforward the men of Erw 
sahr will fall into grievous despair. 

Great and small will fall to 
seeking remedies and will look 
to a refuge for their own soul. 

Afterwards in Patasxvargar 
near the shore of the sea a man 
will see Mihr A^azd. 

And Mihr Yazd will reveal 
many hidden secrets to that man. 

He will send him with a message 
to the King of Patasxvargar, 
saying : Why do you support that 
King, deaf and blind ? Now do 
you too act as King even as the 
fathers and forefathers of you 
and yours have done. 

That man will say : How should 
I be able to exercise dominion, 
since I have not the troops and 
army and treasure and generals 
such as my father and forefathers 
had ? 

The messenger will say : Come, 
that I may deliver up to you 
the treasure and wealth of your 
fathers and forefathers. 

And he will show him the vast 
treasure of Frasvap. 

When he brings the treasure 
into his hand, he prepares the 
army and troops of Zabul, and 
advances against his enemies. 

M hen the news reaches his 
enemies. Turk and Arab and 
Roman will come together, 
saying : I will seize the King of 
Patasxvargar and I will take that 
treasure and wealth from that 


man. 
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96. pas ave mart ka an 
akdstJi asnavet apdk vas spdh ut 
gund i Zdvul av miydn i Erdn 
sadr dyet ut apdk avesdn martomdn 
pat an dast, i to Vistdsp apdk spet 
*Xyondn pat spet-razur kart, apdk 
Patasxvdrgar sdh koxsisn i kdrecdr 
frdc kunend. 

97. ut pat nerok i Yazddn ut 

Erdn ut Kaydn ut den i 

Mdzdesndn ut i Patas- 

xvdrgar ut MiOr ut Sr os ut Rasn 
ut Apdn ut Aturdn ut Ataxsdn 
aper shift kdrecdr kunend. 


98. ut hac avesdn veh dyet, hac 
dusmandn iand be dzanet ke rnarak 
ne iu^dn grift. 

99. ut pas Sros ut Neryosang 
PisydOn i smdk pus hac framdn 
i ddtar Ohormazd hac Kangdiz i 
Kaydn be hangezend. 

100. ut be dyet PisydOn i hndk 
pus apdk 150 *hdvist ke-sdn 
patmdcan spet ut siyd, 

101. ut dast i man pat drafs tdk 
av Pars av dS ku dtaxs ut dpdn 
nisdst estend. 

102. oS yast kunet. 

10.3. ka yast sar bavet zdhr av 
dp recend ut <av> an dtaxs 
zdhr dahend. 


Then that man when he hears 
the news, with a large army and 
troops of Zabul will come to 
the centre of Eran sahr and with 
those men on that plain, where 
you, 0 Vistasp, fought with the 
WTiite Hyons in the White Forest, 
they will struggle in battle with 
the King of Patas;^vargar. 

By the might of Yazdan and 
the Splendour of the Aryans and 
the Kayan and the Faith of the 
Mazda-worshippers and the 
splendour of Patasyvargar, and 
Mihr and Sros and Rasn and the 
waters and the sacred and 
domestic Fires they will wage 
furious battle. 

And he will prove better than 
them ; he will slay so many of 
the enemies, that their number 
cannot be counted. 

Then Sros and Neryosang will 
stir up your son Pisyoftn by 
command of Ohormazd the 
Creator from the Kang fortress 
of the Kayan. 

A"our son Pisyofti will come 
with 150 disciples, whose raiment 
is white and black. 

And my hand will hold the 
banner as far as Pars to the place 
where the fires and waters are 
established. 

There he will perform the Yast. 

When the Yast is finished, they 
will pour the libation into the 
water and will give the libation 
to the fire. 
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104. ut druvanddn ut dev ut 
Xyondn eton be apasihend cegon 
pat zimastdn i snrt *valg i draytan 
he hosend. 

105. ut gurg o^dm be savet, ut 
mes o^dm andar dyet. 

106. ut TJsetar i Zartuxstdn pat 
den-nimutdrlh ar paitdklh dyet 
ut andkih tdk sar dyet. rdmisn ut 
sdtih ut huramih be bavet. 


The wicked and the devs and 
the Hyons will perish as in a 
cold winter the leaves of trees 
wither. 

The time of the wolves will 
pass away, and the time of the 
sheep will enter in. 

U^syat-art son of Zartust will 
appear to reveal the Faith, and 
e\al will be at an end, joy and 
gladness and happiness will have 
come. 


58. (1) 2awU- is the “ land of the sunrise ”. The meaning 

of ds- was given by Bal. dsag " to rise ”, rosdsdn “ sunrise ”, and is 
confirmed by MPT. dseB giydndn d im ndv rosn, M 4 b 5, “ Go up, 0 
souls, into this shining boat." This etymology was known to Al-Jurjani, 
Vis u Ramin, p. 119, 1-4 : — 

xva'sd jdyd bad-dn sahr 1 
dar-6 bds it phdn-rd me-xvar dsdn 
ba-lafz 1 Pahlavl har kas sardyad 
xordsdn an buvad kaz vai dmad 
xordsdn PaMavl bdsad yor dmad 
'Iraq u Pars rd zo xor bar dmad 
xordsdn ast ma‘ni i xor dydn 
ku]d zo xor bar dyad say i Erdn. 


Xvardsdn is the regular Paid, word for “ east ”, cf. Pahl. Texts, ii, 
1 ' A, § ft, x’^^‘^dsdn ut x^’or^ardin ut nemrdc utapdxtar “east and west 
and south and north . xvr s n p'ygvs, hvr’s'n vymnd. 

(2) xmrtak “ insignificant ; on § 21 I had overlooked Mx. 2^22, 
ed. Andreas. 12^ ut dn i x^'otdy ut dahyupat rat apdk dn i x'OO'i'taldom 
martom pat datastdn rdst ddret " The judge in judgment holds equal 
that of the Ruler and Governor and that of the humblest man ”. 

(3) vas ozomand iavet, Predic. adj. “ being most powerful ”, so 
in 65, vas stahmhnk ut apeddt . . . kunend “ being very tyrannical 
and lawless . . . thev act ". 


(4) *apdk. MSS. have r'y.sh = sar “head, end”. I have read 
rvth == apdk, here adverb : i . . . apdk = “ with whom ”. For asp 
. . . 7iezak, cf. Zatsp. o- aspa^drak ut nezak-dast. 
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(5) ceralcih “ violence ” = cerih 84, coupled with stahfnbakih : 
jMt cerih ut staJimbaJcih, Paz. pa ceri u stahmi, in Bahman Yt. 3, 51. 
Cf. Nyberg, Glossar. : cerih (1) bravery, (2) oppression. Av. cirya-. 
NPers. cer “ valiant ; a conqueror ; mastery MX., 16®^ Paz, 
(oi i vaS- gohar rmrd . . .) a^d ham-aydrg, napard bareb u cert namdeS. 
Sanskr. balistatdm ca darsayati : “ (The evil-natured man . . .) 

quarrels with companions and displays violence.” 

59. a^inn “ not-finding ”, see Nyberg, Gloss., avtn. 

61. DP for ; caet. ra^isn “ manner of 

life, conduct ”, NP., rains. Cf. varisn (Nyb., Gloss., xem u hdk u varisn 
“ Charakter, Gesinnung imd Lebenswandel ”) and barisn, Paz. baresn 
(with Sanskr. pracdra-). barisn translates Av. -bifra in astd.bifra- = 
hast barisn “ of eight characters ”. Av. bifra- is probably a reduplicated 
form from bar- *bi-bra- > bifra- with the same development as in 
jafra- beside jaitvi-, cf. also Pahl. dfritan “ create ” from *d-britan ^ 
and NPers. afroz-, Av. aiivi.raocaya-. Then Av. abifrd (only Y., 33^®) 
is perhaps *d-bibra- “ perpetual ” in agreement with the Pahl. Comm, 
pat pattiikih “ in perpetuity ”. We should then recognize in Av. 
-u:r- beside -fr- as two separate developments of -hr-, the voiceless 
-fr- being parallel to the voiceless group -st- beside -zd- cf. busti-, and 
buzdi- (in apaiti.busti and duSum.buzdi-). 

62. (1) pat karpak ddrend. Cf. nasdy nikdnitan ut nasdy sustan 
ut nasdy soxtan av dp dtaxs hurtan ut nasdy xyetrtan pat ddt hunmd 
ut ne pahrecend pat kdr ut karpak i vazurg hangdrend, Bahman, Yt., 
2®*'®5, “ Burying the corpse, washing the corpse, burning the corpse, 
bringing it to water and fire, eating the corpse, they do by law and 
refrain not, they account it a great work and merit.” 

(2) ozatan written ’vctnn, FP.. 22® "vztnn, elsewhere also 'pztnn, 
Paz. afazadan, OP. ava-jan- “ kill ”. 

(3) x'^-dr. Cf. Bahman Yt., 2®®, ka mart-e i nevak dzanend <ut> 
makas-e pat casm <i> avesdn har 2 evak bavet “ when they kill a good 
man and a fly both are one in their eyes ”. 

63. e “jtime ”, see Bartholomae, SR., iii, 27, here written iu. 

67. apasihdn written ’psh’nn “ perished ” Part. pass, in -ana 
to *apa- saiS-, cf. nihdn nyh'n “ hidden ” Part. pass, to *ni-dd. 

69. mas hac kas “ the greater from the smaller ”. Cf. MX., 2*, 

I Note the pres, in MPT. 'fvr'm (Bartholomae, Zll. iv, 173 £F.) and cf. Sogd. 
(Chr.) s^ryny “ creator ”. 

VOL. VI. PART 3. 


33 
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an i hac to ka.'s pat hamtak ut hamtak pat mas ut haca-s mas pat sardar 
nt sardar pat ” He who is your inferior treat as an equal, 

and an equal as a superior, and his superior as a lord and a lord as a 
ruler Bartholomae has furt.her examples MM., i, 28 f. Infra 87. 
was ut kas. 

70. (1) en-ic fjoBew. Cf. the more precise Bahman Yt., 2*®, en 
an i pes gofiom “ this is what I shall foretell 

(2) drosak This word may be connected with drust 

“ harsh XPers. dnruM (cf. Hiibs. Pers. St. 61). In Bal. drxdag, 
drusta to ^ind is possibly the same verb. It will be necessary 
to keep this verl) apart from drdsJtdn discussed below, Iranian notes 
Xo. 1. 


71. (1) The end of the millennium of Zartust is elaborated in 
Bahman Yt., I^, 2^^ IT. 

. havaifl, Y., 30^®, “takes place”. Cf. 


(2) d bavet = Av. avd . 
Xyb., Gloss., 1G4, d{h). 

72. pat *3 hahr e *bakr. 
DE. and j^j. I 


The text has S \ 


Uncertain. The text has ij 

‘■J)3 and I have supposed the corruption of a 

numeral after so that^ possibly stands foi^ = “ 3 ”. 

Cf. Bartholomae, SR., i, 47, note 5 : ^ “ one part in 

ten parts, i.e. one-tenth . ^4^ xu “one part in three 

parts, i.e. one-third 

For the expression “ one-third ” cf. Bahman Yt., 3®®, pas hac 
an be sknnet patigdrak 3 evak-e “ then he destroys one-third of the 
assadants . Bahman Yt.. 3®^, apdrik dam <i> Ohormazd pat 3 
eiak-c apdc opdret he swallows again the other creatures of Ohormazd 
to the extent of one-third ". 

74. (1) vat evil " .subst., as in 70. 

(2) andklh ne vitdcom “ I cannot melt away the evil ”. Cf. GrBd., 
173 . andhlh <i> ar Sjmnd-Armat zamlk raset, hamdk be gukanet 

the evil which comes to Spand-Armad the earth, she destroys it all.” 

• 14 -^' Hsm is described in Bahman Yt., 

. explains the use of an “ that ” in the present passage 

referring to a well-known conflict.) The Bahman Yt. passage appears 
o )o in part a translation from Avestan by the test of syntax. It 
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34. jtas MiOr i frd-xv-gdyut vdng kunet leu en 9,000 sal -paste i-s hart 
tdk nun Dahdk dukd-en ut Frdsydp i Tur ut Alaksandar i Hromdyik ut 
avesdn du^l kustlkdn devdn i viedrt-vars 1,000 sdldn d^m ves hoc 
pdtmdn -)(mtdyih kart. 35. start bavet dn druvand Anrdk Menuk ka 
etdn asnut. MiOr i frd-xv-goyut be zanet Esm i *xruvidrus, pat stapih 
du^dret. dn druvand Anrdk Menuk apdk visutakdn vat-toxmakdn apdc 
av tdr ut tom i dosa^v du^dret. “ Then Mihr of wide pastures cries 
aloud, saying : These 9,000 years of the Compact which was made, 
even until now Dahak of evil faith and Frasyap the Tur and Alexander 
the Roman and those with leather belts and the devs with disordered 
hair have held dominion a period of 1 ,000years beyond the covenant. 35. 
That wicked Anrak Menuk: was amazed when he heard that. Mihr 
of wide pastures attacks Esm of the bloodstained weapon. Without 
power he flees. That wicked Anrak Menuk flees with the misbegotten 
ones of evil seed back to the darkness and gloom of the e\dl existence.” 

78. (1) “ A druz called Vat-yavakdn ”. Cf. yavak translating Av. 
yavo- in compoimds. NP. fae “ barley ” Pahl. yav. Named after his 
activity defined in 80, where yortdkdn, cf. yortdk Pahl. transl. of Av. 
yava-. 

(2) Bevarasp epithet of Dahak, see Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 60, 
GrBd 198® Dahdk ke Bevarasp-ic xpdf^bnd. Old Oss. Bawpaawos. 
Av. baevar- “ 10,000 ”, Pahl. bevar. Arm. loanword biur, Georg, bevri, 
has survived as beurd herd bird (= “ many ”) in Ossetic. Arm. biur 
shows the same treatment of -ar as in zaur “ forces ”, MPT. zdvar 
“ power ” and in kaisr “ Kalaap ”. The apparent loss of -a- in 
esmarit “ true ”, Pahl. casmdlt “ visible to the eye ” is due to a form 
*cihn- as in Pahl. cysmk beside chnk “ fountain ”. 

81. griv “ a measure ”. This word has long been known in the 
Arm. loanword griu “ a measure for corn ”. Here written 
HAG., 131, had no Mid. Iran, form but quoted NPers. girlb, Syr. 
gryb’, Arab, jarib. 

83. (1) It is apparently intended as a blessing when Spand Armad 
opens her mouth to reveal the jewels and metals hidden in the earth. 
But in Bahman Yt., 2*®, it is in times of confusion : pat avesdn 
dusxvatdyih har cis av nestih ut aedrakth ut sapukih ut nyastakih raset. 
Spand-Armat zamik dahdn apdc vimyet har gohr <ut> ayoHust av 
paitdkih raset cegon zarr asem ut rob ut arcic ut srup. ut xvatdyih ut 
pdtaxsdhih av Anerdn bandakdn raset. “ During their accursed rule 
everjdhing will pass into nothingness, helplessness, contempt, and 
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decay. Spand Armad vdll open her mouth, all jewels and metals will 
be disclosed, such as gold, silver, and copper and tin and lead. The 
dominion and sovereignty will pass to foreign slaves.” [sapuMh, cf. 
sapuk merut “ thought contemptible ”, DhM., 813^®. nyastaMh 
to nyastak “ cast down ”, cf. Xvb., Gloss., 163, niyastan, and MO., 
xxiii, 349, *nesttar. Add GrBd., i\i^'^,apak Arzdsp kdrecdr <f> shift 
kart, Erdn <}it> Anerdn vnslhd *apa]ast hnid “ With 

Arzasp he fought a hard battle, Aryans and non-Aryans perished in 
multitudes ”.] 

(2) aydsust, often spelt ayoHust with the usual to express 
Avestan o or u. Av. ayoxsusta- “ molten metal ” as in Yt., 17^®, 
tdpayeiti mrpn am vahista mrynaysn ahe yaOa ayaoxsustsm : (Ahreman 
speaks) “ he heats me with the Asa Vahi.sta as it were molten metal ” 
became in Pahl. equivalent simply to “ metal ” and appears also in 
the Gabri dial, ayuxsust {AlW., 162). It seems to be Oss. (Digor.) 
duzestd, (Iron.) ihczlst ‘‘silver”, whence came the Hungarian eziist 
“ silver ”, see Skold, ZII., iii, 185. 

84. (1) Kust i }temrdc. According to Ananias Sirak (ed. Marquart 
Eran.sahr) the Kust i Nemroc comprised nineteen provinces. Pars 
counted as the chief province. In particular Sagistan (Sistan) was 
often intended by Nemroc (Marquart, loc. cit., p. 25). Here it is 
impossible to decide if a special province was thought of. When the 
ruler takes to flight, however, he goes to Zavulastan, which also 
formed part of Nemroc. 

(2) spall lit yund, 94, 96; yiind ul spdh, 91. Arm. loanward gound. 

Written 5)(W, to be kept sharply distinct from gurt 

“ warrior ”. 

85. Zavulastan, 94. 96. Zdvul, see Markwart and De Groot, Das 

Reich Zdbul und dcr Gott fmn (Fe.stschrift Sachaii). Arm. Zaplastan, 
Arab. Zdhulistdn, Jdbulistdn. The spelling with v beside Arm. 
Zaplastan is of help in explaining Pahl. *ksvk GrBd., 43®, *kasavak 
3^55 “tortoise” . yazdani at karbdk ut kasavak ut vazay “ scorpion, 
lizard, tortoise, and frog " (omitted in Ind. Bd.). In Pahl. Riv. Dd. 21® 
ksrk *kasavak. This clears up also the Pahl. transl. of Av. 

kasyapa-, .4/11'., 460. Sogd. (Buddh.) kysp\ NPers. kamft kasav 
kaSaii ‘‘ tortoise ”. ’ 

88. Patasxvdryar, see Marquart Erhnsahr, p. 129 f., is Tapurastan, 
m. Taprstan, the land of the Tdnvpoi, Arab.-Pers. Tabaristan. 
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It was first conquered by the Arabs in a.d. 758. In a.d. 783 VindaS- 
Hormizd founded a new djuiasty as Spahpet of Khorasan. 

90. (1) patgam with variant paitdm 

“ message ”, cf. Arm. loanward patgam “ message ”, MPT. (S.W.) 
pyg’m (N.W.) p'dg’m, N.Pers. paydm, paiydm, Syr. ptgm’ “ sententia ”. 
In GrBd., 177®, *patgdlc “ messenger ” : Yazd Nerydhang 

*patgdk yazddn leu pat Jiamdk paitdm ave frastet “ The Yazd Neryosang 
is messenger of the Yazds, that is, he is sent on all messages ” [In 
-et ot frastet “ is sent ”, I am inclined to recognize the old Pass. 3 Sg. 
-yatai > -et. Hence for the frequent read gd^et “ it is 

said ” as pass. Cf. Nyb., Gloss., apasihet “ is destroyed ” pass, to 

apa-sih-.] In 92 patgdma^ar with variant 

“ messenger ” Arm. loanword patgamauor NPers. paydmbar, 
paiydmhar. 

(2) karr ut k&r “ deaf and blind ”. This is the traditional Pahl. 
translation of Avestan kaoygem karafng,mia, AIW., 455, “ of Kavis and 
Karapans ” : pat cis i Yazddn karr ut kdr “ in affairs of the Yazds 
deaf and blind ” ; in the Sanskr. version adarsakd asrotdrasca. It is 
proved to be more than a learned comment by the letter ascribed 
by Eiise to Mihrnerseh, see Meillet, REA., vi, 1-3 : or ... o6 ouni 
zaurens deni mazdezn, mi xoul e eu koir eu <f> diuac Haramanoi 
xabeal “ He who holds not the law of the Mazdezn faith, is deaf and 
blind (koir loanword from Iran, kor) and deceived by the devs of 
Haraman (= Ahriman) ”. Cf. the Manichean h}Tmi to Jesus ; v x^8 
bvd csmvr ’v kvrn ’snv'g 'v qr’n, u8 bu8 casmvar o kordn, asnavdy 
0 karrdn “ And he himself is seer for the blind, hearer for the deaf ” 
(Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu, p. 121). 

92. be dvar (see FP., 20®), dvaritan “ come, arrive ”. 

Cf. Tedesco, “ Dialektologie ”, MO., xv, 231 f. dvar pi. dvare8, only 
imperative, “ come,” North-West Dial. Arday Viraz Namak 3^^® : 
druvist dvar to Virdz “ come in health, 0 Viraz ”. MPT., ”vryd ’vr 


’vr’ ’vryd (dvar, dvare8). 

96. (1) pat an dast . . . pat spet-razur. On spet-razur, Av. 
spaetitom razurom we have now Herzfeld’s investigations, Archaeol. 
Mitteil., ii, 72^. In this forest Haosravah overthrew Aurvasara. 
pat dn dast suggests AjSiyatkar i Zareran 19 : pat dn dast i hdmdn, that 
is, Sistan. For dasl cf. Herzfeld, loc. cit., p. 60-1. The dasi is a place 
of fear as appears in GrBd., 172® (explaining the epithets of Mihr) 
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api-s frdxvgoyfit <ih> et ku [iw] pat dast apebimih<d> be sdyet dmatan 
sutan fat rdb i Midr “ His having wide pastures is this that in the 
desert it is possible to go to and fro without fear in the care of Mihr 
It is interesting that var interchanges with daH in the geographical 
name dast i Tdclkdn (Sahriha i Eran, 50), var i Tdcikdn (Sahriha i 
Eran, 25, 52). According to Markw'art, Das Reich Zdbul, p. 266, vari- 
(Av. vairi-) survived in Kabul as ^ (= j8ar). In Yt., 5®^, vardiS 

pisinanho (Gen. Sg.) “ the rari- of Pisinah ” is the Pahl. dak i Pisan- 
seh (cf. infra, Iranian notes No. 7 on MX., 62^“, where in the later 
development of the saga this dast is placed near Mt. Damavand). 

(2) spk *xydndn Cf. GrBd., 198S Turak-e he 

Xydn x^'dnend “a Turk whom they call A^yon ”. Arzasp is xybndn 
Xt'atdy (A^iyatkar i Zareran, 2). Infra, 104, druvanddn ut dev vt 
xydndn. Bahman 1 1., spet xybn (with Paz. spib hayun) cf. Nyberg, 
MO., xxiii, 350. 

98. hac dustnandn cand be ozanet ke . . . “ he slays so many of the 
enemies that . . For cand = and, cf. GrBd., 2068, pat cand mdS- 
kunisnih “ with so great lamentation ”. Of. NPers. va canddnx dar 
masdf kusta hidand ki “ and so many were killed in the battle that . . 
where, however, the demonstrative is suffixed to cand. ke (if kept, but 

confusion of with ^ is common), will mean “ that their ”. 

99. (1) Pisyodn. GrBd., 197^, Bahman Yt., 3®!, Pisyddn i 
Vikdspdn. Herzfeld, Archaeol. Mitleil, ii, 25, has treated of Pisyodn, 
proving that Yt., 13^88 — 


husyaodnahe asnono fracaslm yazamaide, 
pmsyaodnahe asaond fracaslm yazamaide, 
taxmahe sp.mtdhdtahe asaono fracaslm yammaide. 


contains the names of three sons of Vistaspa, of whom two are known 
to the GrBd., 2328, hac vistdsp Spandaddt ut Pisyodn zdt hend. The 
Greeks wrote the name Ihaaovdvtjs. 

(2)framdn i ddtdr Ohormuzd. For the vocalization -mazd cf. 
Qpo^caahys and the nom. prop. Apapaahy, (Avroman Doc.) which is 
probably the ^.orth-Western form. Arm. Aramazd . framdn “ command- 
ment^ IS found already in Old Pers. [XRa., 56-7) Ahuramazddha 
framana, and is u.sed to translate Avestan madra. So in Buddh. 
Sogd. prm y- is used of the Buddha. 


100. (1) loO *hdcist (hvvst for K vst). Similarly Bahnan Yt., 3^^ 
apak loO mart i ahrap ke hdcik i Pisyddn hend, but here with different 
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raiment : jKit siyd mmdr ydmak “ with garments of the black sable 
It is possible that patmocan i *sam5r i siyd should be read here. 

(2) patmocan. The suffix -ana expresses the three ideas of (1) verbal 
action, (2) instrument, as in patmocan, (3) place. There are interesting 
examples of the “ noun of place ”. OP. dvahana “ dwelling-place ” 
specialized as “ stronghold ”, Pahl. d^aJian “ stronghold ” (see 
Herzfeld, Archaeol. Mitteil., ii, 54), Arm. loanword dvdn “ village ”, 
Syr. ’vn\ Saka vdna- (Sacu Doc. 45). Arm. loanword vank‘ “ abitazione, 
casa ”, cf. vank‘ hdtic “ stalla di pecore ”. NPers. aivdn is probably 
*a8ivdhana (cf. Sanskr. adhi- vas- “ to dwell in ”) with specialized 
meaning. It is used of the hall in which Vis and Viro are wedded. 
Vis u Rdmin, p. 25, 1. 17, la- aivdn i Kaydni. 

Arm. “ tent, tabernacle ”, is Pahl. yvaran “ banquet- 

hall, banquet ”, cf. Freiman, BASF., 1918, 761 f. For the development 
“tent” cf. Herzfeld, Clio, 1908, 57 f., on the royal Persian tents. NPers. 
Xvarangdh “ palace of Bahram ; portico ”, also 
(Arabicized) ;i^aparwa 5 . 

Other examples are OP. dyadand pi. “ places of worship ”, Av. 
sayana- “ dwelling-place ”, Sogd. syn. Arm. loanword Sen. NPers. 
dstdn “ palace ; threshold ”. 

Arm. aiiazan “ pool ”, cf. HAG., Ill, Syr. ’vzn' “ font ” is perhaps 
to be explained by comparing Sogd. (Chr.) ’v'zy “ Schaar ”, (Buddh.), 
’’w’z ’p “ flowing water ”, Reichelt, Soghd. Handschr., ii, p. vi. 

101. (1) dast i man. man indicates that the text has formed part 
of another context. 

(2) pat drafS “ holding the banner ”. In GrBd., 170®"’’, Varahrdn 
Yazd drafs-ddr i mendkdn yazddn “ Varahran (written vr'hr’n) Yazd 
is the standard-bearer of the Spiritual Yazds ”. 

104. (1) Zimastdn i sart. A like simile in Bahman Yt., 3^, cegdn 
draxte bun ka [pat et] sap i zimastdn i sart apar raset, pat et sap valg 
apakanet, “ as the trunk of a tree when the night of a cold winter 
comes upon it, in that night the leaves are destroyed ” [apakanet 
written which supports Nyberg, Gloss., p. 13, and proves 

Arm. apakanem “ I destroy ”, HAG., 413, to be from Iranian. But 
Oss. dwgdnun “ pour in, heap up ” beside nigdnun “ bury ” both have 
kan- (not kand-, cf. hadtun “ to bind ”). These are the two meanings 
indicated by Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., iii, 54. Old Pers. avaknm has 
also kan- “ place ”. For kand- we have Pahl. dkand “ filled ”, NPers. 
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agandan “ to stuff, cram ”, and Arm. loan word vkandem “ put to 
flight ”]. 

(2) *valg MSS. due to NPers. barg. For -I- cf. Bahman 

Yt., valg and Nyb., Gloss., 232, Av. var9ka-. With this, Saka 

-vargya in ysdravargga “ having a thousand leaves ”, see Leumann, 
Zeits. fur vgl. Sprachforschung, 1930, p. 199, who suggested *patra — 
Sanskr. patra- “ leaf 

105, gurg o^dm . . . ayet. An identical phrase in Bahman Yt., 
3^®, describing the purified earth : dz ut niydzak az id ehn 
lit varan ara'sk lit drimtndlh hue gekdn be rafset gurg o^m be savet id 
vies d^dvi andar diyet ut dtur Farnbay dtur Gusnasp ut dtur i Burzm 
Midr apdd av gas i yves nisinend “ Lust and want, lust and violence 
and desire, envy and wickedness will pass from the world. The time 
of the wolves will pass away and the time of the sheep will enter in. 
And the fires Farnbay and Gusnasp and Burzen Mihr will be established 
again in their own seats ”. Under gurg all violent beings can be 
included (cf. Av. t-shrksvi yim biza>igr9in daevayasnam “ the wolf which 
is two-legged, worshipper of devs ”). The meS o^dm is evidently a 
period of tranquillity, [rafset is inchoative, -s- form, to rap- “ go ”, 
cf. giifsisink vdeik and giifsihi from gd^- “ speak ”, see Nyberg, MO., 
xxiii, 350. For Av., Reichelt, Aiv. Element arbuch, p. 111. Ann. 
loanword yaiisem “ to violate ” to ya^- cf. Sogd. (Buddh.) ”y’np- 
part. ”y'Bl- (Ganthiot, Gram. Sogd., 116 = SCE., 130, 434). Sanskr. 
yabhnti. Fr. iMidler had seen the connection before an Iranian cognate 
was known. It is not in HAG.'] 

Iranian Notes 

1. Avestan drao.sii. 

Tile Armenian loanword drostn ‘‘a mark cut or burnt in ”, ^dpay/aa, 
(Ciakeiak) “marca, impronta, stampa, cauterio,” with derivatives 
droimel ” engrave, cut in, burn in ”, drosoiinin “ inscription ”, 
droPnakan “ marcato, .segnato ”, cf. HAG., 147, have not hitherto 
been brought into connection with the corresponding Pahlavi word 

drdsom The consonant group Pii appears in Pahl. as 

either sm {apresm GrBd., 146*®) or svvi [apresom GrBd., 144®, cf. 
harsom). The word drosom is found in DkM., 764*'®, pat sraxtak 
gdn ut drdsom “ in kind, colour, and markings ” and in DkM., 765”"i®, 
m-ak gdn i mdtar zdt, emk drdsom gd^et “ one states the colour which the 
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mother bore, the other states the markings With this we gain a 
satisfactory explanation of the Avestan word draosa-. Bartholomae 
discussed the word at length, WZKM., 27, 352 f., giving further 
references in his Zur Etymologic und W ortbildung der indogerm. Sjprachen 
(1919), p. 42, note 5. His conclusion that the word indicated a punish- 
ment for theft was correct, but he could not give a satisfactory meaning 
to the word. The Avestan passage is : spaydti . . . daena mdzda- 
yasnis . . . handam, spayeiti draosa^ni. “ The Den Mazdayasnis 
gets rid of fetters, gets rid of branding,” Vid., 3, 41. In Pahlavi the 

word dros and the plirase band til dros are frequent (references 

are given by Bartholomae). A passage not noticed by Bartholomae 
occurs in the Menoke yrat, 40®^, ed. Andreas, p. 44*, ut puhl ut dros ut 
jmtafrdh i druvanddn pat dosa^v tdk ham-e ut ham-e ra^isnih “ And 
expiation and branding and punishment of the wicked in the evil 
existence for ever ”, Paz. u drus u pddafrdh i daruandg, pa ddmx, 
andd hame u hame rave^nt, with the Sanskrit rendering chedo nigrahasca 
durgatirnatam narake ydvat saddca saddca pravrttim. To the Pazandist 
the word druS meant “ cutting off ”. Used of marking cattle we have 
droSitan, DkM., 763®, apar drositan i *gdspanddn <i> *apetak, 
finds i hac *ne droSltan. This punishment of branding suits the passage 
MhD., p. 73*, ka 4 bar dros kart ut pas-ic an finds i pat an aSifcnak 
kunend *hakurc had zlnddn be ne hilisn “ When branding has been 
four times inflicted and afterwards they commit another crime of that 
kind, they are never to be let out of prison 

That the word dros was verbal could be further seen from drdsisnih, 
beside which drosih is also found. Sanjana, Dk., vol. viii. Glossary, 
under drdsisnih , was quite right to translate “ brand ” and to compare 
the NPers. daros “ mark of cautery ” (Steingass). 

The poem of FarrulAi quoted by Browne in JRAS., 1899, 
pp. 767-9, from the Cahar Maqala gives a poetic view of Persian 
cattle-branding. 

On the other hand, for beating, of which Bartholomae had thought 
as the meaning of dros, we have the phrase pat cop zanend (Gujastak 
Aba-Lai.l, Cap. iv) coupled with another pimishment dast burrend 
“ they cut off the hand ”. 

2. Avestan frdhna-. 

In a passage of the Zartu;fst-namak (DkM., 610® f.) describing 
the marvels at the birth of Zartust it is stated : efak et i paitdkihast 
av fasdn ka mdnd estdt avi-s zdyim 3 roc pal ahivenak i x^'afset pat 
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ul vaxsisnih ^ riazd<ik>lh ka-s fratom frasm vistarViet, pas tan 
paitdkihet “ One (marvel) is this which was revealed to many. When 
there remained three days till his birth, in appearance like the sun 
at the nearness of its blazing forth, when its first beams are spread 
abroad, then his body was revealed 

The word frahn is here clearly the first light of the 

sun before the ball of the sun itself is visible, and as this passage 
claims to be Den, that is, based on the Sacred Scriptures, and in the 
immediately succeeding paragraphs proves these statements by a 
quotation of which the sratax attests its origin in Avestan, we may 
fairly safely conclude that frahn represents a frdhna- of the original 
text. This word is well known in the Avestan compound /rosjnd.daifi- 
which in the phrase hu - frdsmo.dditi- means “ sunset ”. It is tram 

scribed in Pahlavi (Vid., 7, 58) We thus have 

a word/ms' in the sense of “ shining ”. To this haotnd frdsmU can be 
related as “ the bright Haoma ”, cf. RV., 2, 41, 2, aydrn sukro aydmite 
(Soma speaks). 

This frdhna- accordingly suggests the problem of Av. fra§a-, 
OP. /rasa-, MPT./rl-, Arm. loanword hrah, on which so much has been 
written (the latest in Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mitteil. aus Iran., iii, 1). 
Hertel's etymology fra-xsd- {Beitrdge zur Erkldrung des Awestas 
und des Vedas, p. 181), which is adopted by Herzfeld, would, however, 
be excluded by connecting frdhna- with frasa-. There would remain, 
in any case, the difficulty of xs and s which is not removed by Hertel’s 
solution (loc. cit., p. 61, note 3), since the clear distinction in Iranian 
(parallel to a distinction in Greek) between the palatal k's and the velar 
qs is supported by the Sogdian for Middle Iranian and by Ossetic for 
New Iranian, both of w'hich have kept k's distinct from qs, cf. Sogd. 
’ysp- “ night ”, Av. xs“p- ; Sogd. syn “ dwelling-place ”, Av. sayana- ; 
Oss. cixsir “milk”, Pahl. .hjr., Sanskr. kslra- ; Oss. sud “hunger”, 
Av. hid- “ hunger ", Sanskr. ksndk-. We may safely recognize the 
same in Avestan, without ignoring serious deficiencies in the scribes 
of Avestan MSS. 

It is perhaps po.ssible to distinguish a second frah, the Av. 
parsu-, parsat-, Sanskr. prsant-. We have in Av. parsvainika as 

^ vax^- to ilanie. Ijlaze”; cf. l)kM., 602^^, ’65’ ku dtaxs burz *vax^eitet 'find 
rdmih i'hnc 'im tan '6e Idpef, and Xyberg, Glossar, 232. 

“ Of the many attempts to explain thi.s form the best is to take Au as *hvan < 
Gen. ag. *svans Gath.Ar. x'ing. 
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epithet of the boar (varaza) and the proper name Parkit.gav- which 
naturally recalls Sanskr. prsad-asva- “ having horses oiprsant- colour ”, 

In Pahl. GrBd., 96*, we have the 9^^ *parS or *fras 

(Paz. fras, Ind. Bd. 'pars). In classical Sanskr. prsata- is “ the spotted 
antelope ”, in the Brah., v, 3, 1® ; prsadgaur daksim bhuma 
vd etad rupdndm yal prsato gar “ the sacrificial fee is a spotted bullock 
for in such a spotted bullock there is abundance of colours ” (Eggeling’s 
transL). The relation of fras- to pars- can be compared to OP., Av. 
frasta- “ asked ”, beside Av. pardsa “ I will ask ”, OP. aprsam “ I 
asked ”, and to Av. razista- superlative to &rszu- “ straight ”, 
but especially Pahl. frah “wide”, with Av. fraOah- “width”. 
Av. parsu- can naturally represent the reduced vowel *pfsu- or the 
full grade *parsu-. 

Now the spotted tail of the peacock is its most noticeable 
characteristic. The Georgian loanword pharsamangi “ peacock ” 
may easily have preserved an Iranian *par§- in contrast to MPT, 

frsymvrv *frasemurv “ peacock ”. Pahl. (Husrav, § 25, 

ed. Unvala) allows of either pars- or fraS-. 

3. Avestan duzdgfsbra-. 

Vid., 9®®, zaurva duzdgfsSro kars^naoiti (there is a variant duMq,m. 
pbro) is translated by Bartholomae, AIW., 757, “ Das Alter macht 
die Vater unverstandig (?),” reading duzdg, f9hrd as two separate 
words. Darmesteter had rendered {ZA., ii, 275) by “ h, Vieillesse, 
qui maltraite les phes ”. The word occurs only here and neither of 
these renderings is convincing, even if they could be considered 
possible. 

Help is afforded by the Pahlavi. The dev Zariimn is mentioned 
in lists of demons (DkM., 810®, GrBd., 67**) and in GrBd., 185®, we 

have zarmdn, an dev ke kunet ke jnrih ^d'nsrul “ Old age 

is the dev which makes . . . which they call agedness ”. The epithet 
is constant and is clearly to be read duSdaft “ whose breath is bad, i.e. 
short-breathed ” and y are frequently confused). The verb 

dam- “ breathe, blow ” is common in Iranian : Saha, padaina “ winds ”, 
N., 69*®, nafdarnide, N., 58®, “ mochten wegblasen ”, Sogd. bm'yn'k 
“ venteux ”, SCE., 153 ; Oss. dumun “ blasen, rauchen ”, NPers. 
damldan, cf. Sanskr. dhamati. The Pahl. daftan, Paz. daflan, illustrates 
the frequent alternation of m and ft (from m 1), cf. nam, narrib 
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“ moist ”, naft " moistened ”, gam- “ go ”, Sogd. y^t’nt “ they went . 
In the translation of a lost passage of the Avesta {DkM., 814*), from 

verses on Freton, we have api-s venTk an fravB j-®-tran' 

scription of Avestan fravayn-) kii-s be daft ut hac dasn ventk i aw 
sneyr patlt hend “ And his nose blew forth, that is, he breathed out, and 
from his right nostril snows fell down 

In duMajahra- it is accordingly possible to recognize *damptra 
<*dam-tra “ breathing ” with the normal spellings, cf. faSroi = 
*ptre “ to the father ”, vays^ra- = *i'aktra-. Bartholomae recognized 
dam- in the Av. dahmimja- ‘‘ puffing up ” (used of frogs). The words 
in Yid., 9*h are then to be translated “ Old age makes short of breath . 

4. In the Susa Palace Inscription, 41-2 (Charte de fondalion, 
Scheil, Les inscriptions acheinenidcs d Suse. 1929) is read, 
a r] n m tyana didd [p^istd ava haca Yaund {ah\ariy, 
with Benveniste's reading [p\istd “ the decoration with which the 
Palace is decorated, that was brought from the Greeks ”. In the 
Babylonian version simannu decoration ” {asamii “ to decorate ”) 
corresponds to a r f n m w'hich at once suggests a connection with 
NPers. drang " colour, form ”, drang-drang “ variegated ”, rang 
“colour”, ran] colour ", abranjan, airanjan, afranjan, baranjan 
“ bracelet, anklet ", aiirang “ beauty, glory, throne ”, Pahl. aprang 
“ splendour {Paid. Tests, ii, 133, § 3, ray ut y^arr ut visp a^rang) 
huaBrang “ having glorious splendour ", MPT. ’brng (zdvar uS aBrang) 
Sogd. (Buddh.) rnk “colour", rnk' n adj. “coloured”. Arm. loan- 
word aparanjnn “ ipeXXwv, armband ”, HAG., 104. In accordance 
with these words the Old Peis, a r j n m may be read dranjanam. 
The proposal to read, as Scheil (li(\,arjnnnm was based on a translation 
“ precious things ", which is vague for the passage “ the decoration 
with which the palace was ornamented (pis^a- = ‘ painted ’?) ”.^ 
5. The meaning of the Pahl. adj. can be determined from 
the passage in the GrBd., 63^ f. 

an VIS hue znnilk be burton rdb, Tistr pat asp-karplh spet i draz-dumb 
(indar zreh frdt sut. api-s Apggs dev pat hamdndklh av asp siyd i kuk 
-dumb patlrak be tacit. 

“ To carry away this poison from the earth Tistr descended into 
the sea in the form of a horse white and long-tailed. And Apaos the 
Dev sped to oppose him in likeness of a horse black and short-tailed.” 

^ new ^uem“,tion. witli doubtful philology, is given by Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt.. 
in. 52. Corr. note.] 
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The same meaning will fit the other passages where the word is 
foimd — ■ 

GrBd., 143^^, Karbuk i dumbak siyd ut kuk “ the lizard whose tail 
is black and short 

GrBd., 146^, ka av nisem i kapot rlyet pelak i mar i kuk hacas 
*hanbavet “ when it defecates into the nest of a dove the cocoon of a 
small snake is produced from it 

GrBd., 147’^, gofiet pat den ku Anrdk Menuk an yavaz gurg ddt 
kuk ut tam-arzdnik, tom-zahak, tom tdxtnak, tom-karp, siyd “It is 
stated in the Sacred Books that Anrak Menuk created that panther 
small and suiting the darkness, emanating from darkness, of the seed 
of darkness, with a body of darkness, black 

GrBd., 147^1'^®, api-s pat 15 sarhak frdc karrenit nazdist gurg i 
siyd ut kuk ut sturg sarSak “ And he created fifteen species of the Wolf 
and first the species of the black wolf small and ravenous 

To these passages can be added the Pahl. Comm, to Vid., 14’, 
which translates Av. dtarovazanom hikaransm by dtaxs vaxsenttar 
girt kuk-e “ a fire-blower roimd and small ”, hence correct AIW., Pii, 
s.v. hikarana-. The word kuk is accordingly to be connected with 
Pahl. kuc “ small ”. 

Zatspram, ix, 15 (ed. West, Avestan . . . studies), cegon mart 
ke yortdy kam-e *kdret, utfratom sta^r sang frdc parkenet ut pas dn i 
miydnak, pas dn i ku6 “ As a man who sows corn, and first he gathers 
out large stones, then those of medium size, then those which are 
small ”. 

Pahl. kucak is NPers. kucak “ small ”. Av. kutaka- “ small 
Pahl. kotak. Arm. loanword kotak, NPers. kdtdk (cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 
p. 208) belong to the same group. 

6. Pahlavi nifiy. 

In the Frahang i Pahlavik 4® we have : ■ mdy 

to which the traditional readings are {¥P., ed. Junker, p. 79) mog, 
mug, NPers. muy “ date-palm Variant readings give 

-ut)D, all standing for the Aramaic d(^\ cf. Syr. Poj 
“ palm-tree ”. The Pazandists have tended to misimderstand this 
word and to confuse the passages where it is foxmd. 

MX., 62^® f. (ed. Andreas, p. 69>2 f.), ut tan i Sdm pat dost i Pisan-seh 
tuizdlk av kof i Damavand ut pat dn dost be yortdy ut ^arisnik cis <i> 
kdrend ut drunend <ut> pati-s zivend tdk han muy ut draxt ut urvar 
nest “ And the body of Sam lies in the Plain of Pisan-seh near the 
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Mountain of Damavand and in that plain save corn and edible things 
which they sow and reap and live thereon do not exist, of all the rest, 
date-palm and tree and plant But the Pazand and Sanskrit versions 
have murd (Sanskr. rnurda-) “ myrtle ”, for which, however, the 

Frah. PahL, 4^, gives the word 

The same confusion appears in Ind. Bd., 59® (ed. Justi), Aod urvardn 
murt -xurmd, for which the GrBd., 122^, has correctly hoc tirvaran 

xurmdy i muy -uijja) “ of plants the date of the palm-tree 

GrBd., 103'®, pes i muy ** branch of the palm-tree ”, 

appears in Ind. Bd., 35'® (in Avestan letters), as pesi ywrina murt. 
It is one of the fuels with which Marde and Mardane light their 
first fire. 

7. ddsn. 

In MPT. d syn, d’sn (dasen, ddsn) are common in the sense of 
‘ gift ”. M., 74, V. 14, ddsen hnydnly tuysdy havdy “ May you be 
eager for the divine gift ”. AI., 47c. ddhi paSirift “ he received the 
gift”. 

In the Bahman Yast, 2®®, andnr dn i mttom d^dm murv-e azarm veS 
ddret leu her i den-burtdr marldm api-sdn *ddsn p<tt kdr ham 

In that most evil time a bird will have more respect than the wealth 
of men who maintain the faith, and gifts will be less in their acts ”. 
It would seem that “ gift ” should be dMn, but 

creation , as in hun-dahisn, should be dahisn and this is supported 
bj the form with preverb : MPT. p'd’syn pdddsen, Paz. paddsn 
pdddisni “ recompense ”. So Pahl. ^ ^ 

patdasn. NPers. pddfis, pdddsn, pdddst. .4.rm. dasn “ treaty, alliance ” 
may belong here. DkAI., 788* (referred to by Salemann), has ddsndn 

^ apdyisnlk osmurisn “ the rewards of the good and 
excellent recitation ”, cf. MYst, SBE., 37, 174, § 17. 

To B.S.O.S., YI. part I. 

p. 62, 1. 18, read : Saka buJysga “high ” < *barz-ha-. 
p. 64, note, read : iiysine-jsa. 

P- 78, § 37. rc.ul : Syriac 1>=), Aram. 

' ipo-'-xjvevd) *jntdayim, Pahl. Texts, ii, 136, I. 8. 



Modern Persian Colloquial 

By E. Denison Boss 

TN connection with an invitation I had received to make a supple- 
ment to Steingass’s Persian dictionary I happened to ask a 
young Persian friend of mine who was staying in London if he would 
go through Steingass and note any important omissions. The name 
of my friend was Mr. M. A. Maliki, and when I made this request 
I knew very little about his linguistic attainments. By good fortune 
he turned out to have a reaUy astonishing feeling for language and 
a very special knowledge of his mother tongue. In the course of 
two weeks he produced over 300 words and expressions in co mm on 
use in Persia to-day which are not to be found in our Persian 
dictionaries. The most remarkable feature about these words and 
expressions is that most of them convey ideas for which there is no 
exact equivalent in English. It is evident that many of them border 
on what is known as slang, but they are none the less valuable on this 
accoimt, and they represent a form of speech which Persians use 
with each other but do not as a rule employ when talking to Europeans. 

1 

dpdrdi exceedingly clever ; “ too clever by 

half.” 

dkhm kardan to look disagreeable. 

^ j akkm u takhm kardan to grouse. 
akhmu dour. 
add petulance. 

J.S I add dar dvardan to refuse to make up a quarrel ; 
to irritate. 

(o:i:r=) jU idbar ( = kasanat) slovenliness ; neglect. 

jT" urdang kardan to kick out ; wra urdangi kardand 

= they have fired him. 

<9^ or AJjl (T) arqe or ’arqe a jockey, 
o^lj arvdre the lower jaw. 
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jl U jl az nm hehtaran ghosts. 

as “ bridge ” (the game). 
ashghal refuse (of streets). 

= = jliJsl atfar, atfur, atrur rudeness ; shjmess. 

0.1cl %dshe living expenses. 

jS " I ikbir dirt ; iJibir urd girifte ast = he is in a 


filthy (unwashed) state. 
iA'hin dirty. 

aldang gullible ; rustic ; a gawk. 

^ <Aash digash lardan to swap. 
olgii a model. 

ang anddkhtan to take careful aim. 
jxt angal shudan to be importunate. 

O '^ ^ (—Cj-Cj angulak kardan to mess about with anything. 
alien ti tidomb clearing the throat. 


(T) bdbdghdn a man whose eyes have been cut 
out. 

haj-i-salll kldstan to blackmail. 
lx/ ■i\ bdzl gush carele.ss ; inattentive. 

'Sj\ bdzl gushl carelessness. 
bdmb a bomb, a shock. 

(1*^) bdmbdl zadun , 

'\^<r \ \ I u- L-i - , , • to bamboozle. 

JJ" bambni savar kardan] 

yif bokhu shackles for the feet. 

j-sj j_ bor zadun to shuffle (cards). 

jlCl^ hardyagdn gratis ; for next to nothing. 

(T) bezek decoration. " 
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hesh anddkhtan to choose by chance ; besh hi u 
uftad = he was selected by drawing lots, or 
by show of fingers. 

JA ^ bogh kardan to pout. 


balbashu inartistic. 

obeij bonjol “ remainders ” ; what is not required, 
but still has some value. 


pdtuq a haunt (such as a club or cafe). 
jA pars kardan to bark. 

jaJI pd'tdan to watch ; to take care of ; to look 
after. 

Ao pape soft ; silly. 

lSI naked. 

jA pack pack kardan to talk aside. 
jA ^ pakhsh kardan to scatter. 

pakhme narrow-minded ; gullible ; soft ; daft. 

jj J pur ru too big for his boots ; won’t take “ no ” 
for an answer. 

part far away ; havds-i-fuldn kas khaill part 
ast = his thoughts are very far away. 

^ pur suresh rd dar dvardan to be spoilt, i.e. a 
beggar from being given too much ; a child 
from not being corrected. 

par-i-shdl guzdshtan hidden trickery ; (to put 
money) under the cloak. 

(F) poz a pose. 

pJL) ^ = j! 1 pashm did, pur pashm hairy ; hirsute. 

j j-A pafyuz stupid ; thickheaded. 
jyj lX” paA' MpM 2 appearance (looks). 

pakar kardan to bore (as with a long lecture). 

VOL. VI. P.\RT 3. 40 
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jjj pentl very careless. 
jiiche a short veil. 

j.5j jj _r> jnr dar avardan ; surma jnr marS dor Seard = 
the cold nearly did for me. 

ji ^ j pisi bi sar-i-ka^ dar avardan to “ learn ” some 
one ; to be avenged. 


pish qara‘ul a pioneer. 
pisheki in advance. 

pile kardan to be importunate in asking for 


something (like children crying), said also of 
an illness which returns after cure. 


•<L <L.l shtU pile a trick ; cheating. 


ijX Ijl tardtidan to exile ; to shoo away (e.g. pigeons), 
^j»\r tds anddkhtan to throw dice. 

I" td kardan to treat a person well or badly. 
tahrik congratulation. 
t(dmk guftan to congratulate. 
tapMj a slip (of the tongue). (A ? J^'l) 
hypodermic. 
ijbf- tokhs “ mfchant ”. 

takhliye kardan to vacate. 

{Zjj on .^y lord (or tori) brittle. 

J J u chah quick in the uptake. 
b-\^ tarridan to show off. 

tashar zadan to threaten, 
tasorfu/a collision. 

aIUt tofdle what remains after liquid or essence has 
been removed (e.g. almonds, coal, etc.). 
tak alone. 
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j tdk u puz personal appearance. 
takamul evolution. 

raftan to stalk ; to strut. 

jjJ talangur zadan to drum or tap with the fingers. 

tdau hhurdan to tumble ; to stagger. 

It j tang u ta assuming false dignity or knowledge. 
y tu hhurdan to receive a shock. 
jaJ y tup zadan\ 

. . , I to give a bad reception to anyone. 

tujhdan J 

tughvXi (duquU) twins. 

( yJ) Lr tlpd (tipu) a blow, kick. 
iJaJ LT tipd zadan to Hck. 

(lr hardan to instigate, 
kjla I ^ tlgh dftab ammso. 

oi>es>- jakht already ; just. 

o j; ^ jur buze general fitness (as of a mother to bring 
up children, of a man to be a policeman). 

jjb jar dddan to tear. 

yy jar zadan to be a defaulter in gambling debts. 
jjS J Cjjy jert u quz spick and span. 

<0^ jegheU on the small side. 

J ^ J J yty- jaghur u baghur ; oUa podrida ; a mix up (of 
people). 

VL jzj kj:, to- ju/t zadan bald to mount ; to jump up. 
ijA j juft zadan pd‘in to alight ; to jump down. 

cJy juUat very shrewd. 

(JA J jelez u velez hardan to be at the last gasp ; to be 
in a hopeless condition. 

julumbur worn out ; “ junk.” 
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Ji jU- 


->y^ 





oJ>v 

4 <>• 

t 


oLio- 


-^13- 


K/. J 


j'jAj 




I _j ^v; j| Ljy 

33 - 


jeUtu dar amadan to treat well. 

jangulak bdzi dar avardan to annoy a man, but 
in such a way that he cannot help being 
amused. 

jur kind ; sort. 

jlm skulan to vanish ; to leave a place un- 
perceived ; to slip or sneak away. 


£ 

ckdq kardan to get a qaliyan ready. 
churuk a wrinkle ; a crease. 
chihuze one sprig of a bimch of grapes. 
ch kdre what profession (are you in ?). 


c 

hall shudan to imderstand. 

hashal “ offal ” ; the inside of animals not 
ordinarily eaten. 

c 

khepele stocky. 

khert >i pert small things ; useless jiuik. 

khirift dense ; imable to grasp what he hears. 

kharakchl a donkey-driver. 

khafe khfin-i-marg bi-guzdr for God’s sake go to 
sleep. 

khi»g dense ; unable to grasp what he hears. 

khiidrd az tang u td anddkhtan to keep up the 
pretence. 

kklt kardan to give a person away ; to show up. 
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’lAlJ 


jjj; j^b 

JAjjl JA A 

O'Sj «LC J^JA 


!; _j O 

0-0 J^A 

a*- 5^ 

a! A 

(_Cs j *_Ca 
(A* jJ-5 
jaIa Jja 


daddsh a brother. 

ddghun shudan to be destroyed. 

daghun kardan to destroy. 

debsh pleasantly bitter to the taste. 

dehie dar dvardan to go back on a bargain ; to 
ask for more. 

dadar raftan to take French leave ; to go without 
permission. 

duzdakt nigdh zadan to cast eyes ; to look 
out of the side of one’s eyes when talking to 
anyone. 

dast 'pdche shudan to become nervous ; dast 
pdchegl = showing embarrassment when 
caught doing something ; losing one's head in 
an examination. 

dast u pd kardan to try very hard. 

dak shudan to flee ; to take French leave. 

dakise impossible ! (interjection). 

dil jiish zadan to be distraught with anxiety. 

dale covetous. 

denj “ Liberty Hall ”. 

dang u fang spick and span. 

dur qalam giriftan to cross out ; to leave out. 

daval dddan to delay ; to put ofi. 

daildq tall and thin (of a man). 


( j rlchdr (IJchdr) abusive language ; sarcasm. 

Jdi: j richdr guftan to abuse ; to speak sarcastically 
or ironically. 
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j 

C>~j jlj zabdn baste an animal. 

J J,j zahr u zarang Active vivacious, 
cheap stuff. 

Zjjj zert a setback. 

0^^ Jj Jj zal zal nigah kardan to fix the eyes on ; to gaze. 

|.J zalam zimbu in attendance on (e.g. courtieis, 
etc.). 


\jr^J 

b^ Zjy^ 


sederme the binding of rag shoes ; sedermi-ye 
m Ichandun dar raft — the stuffing has been 
knocked out of this family. 

sar khurdan to take a lesson from ; to “ bore ” 
stiff. 

sar shudan to understand, m harf~ha sar-i ma 
na-mtsharad = I don’t accept these words ; 
sar-t shumd mishavid ? = do you understand ? 
suTumur healthy (like a country girl). 
saqirme tough. 
suqulme a blow ; a punch. 
suk zadan to be too insistent and importunate. 
sigirme a wrinkle. 
salane raftan to stalk ; to strut. 

sambal kardan to improvise ; to provide a 
substitute. 

sut kardan to throw over (a wall) . 
surchi a driver. 


* 

tr 

sheteU giriftan to get something for nothing. 
■JJ J ^ sharr u var irrelevant. 
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3j j (3^ sJiaqq u raqq smart (of soldiers). 
shaltdq a cheat. 
sJidaJchte inexpert. 

^ shcHam shurba untidy and dishevelled. 


shulugh a big crowd. 




j sdf u pust kande without prevarication. 


Ids bald. 

jXLia tepdndan to atnS. 


|.Ua zdlim sly. 




jjc alam skange a disturbance. 

O^j j-s |*)c alam shange dar dvardan to kick up a row (also 

written jJl). 


L 

Jlc ghdl guzdshtan to disappoint. 
jz>j jo~ (Jfr ghal khurdan to roll. 

JU)c ghidghul kardan to bubble. 
ghulghuluk a pot ; a goblet, 
jjj ghanj zadan to yearn ; to desire earnestly. 
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■J (F)/er tongs. 

^ far zadan to wave the hair. 

(3^0 fakestam jerry-built ; cheap and bad. 

VL ^ fin bald kashtdan to snuffle. 

.-r fin kardan to blow the nose on the fingers. 
(_r** kardan to show off. 


I5 




iiy JJ 




JJy_ JU.i ^ 

b^y J J 

b^Jy^ 

by yi 

jaIj 

jjj ji,ls 


by j' . 




qapdchi (T) a janitor. 
qdjndan to snatch 
qdch a slice (as of a melon). 
qdchdq kardan to smuggle. 
qdchdqcht a smuggler. 
qdtt mixed. 

qdlib zadan to overcharge. 

qdyam hard ; loud. qdyamtar harf bi-zan = 
speak louder ! 

qod bvdan to be very proud, haughty, or 
arrogant. 

qudamd ancestors. 
qirichi birichi gristle ; a cartilage. 
qirishmdl budan to kick up a row. 
qar qar kardan to grumble. 
qel khurdan to roll. 

quid kardan to watch (as a cat for a mouse). 

qolchumdq j powerful ; rough ; strong ; one 
quldur J who does not fear anything. 
qdiffl zadan 
qilifil savdr kardan 


to overreach. 
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jaIa qalqalaJc dddan to tickle. 

Ol» qulumbe a swelling. 

jxi qamsur shudan to strain to breaking point. 

zert-i fuldn cJiiz qamsur ast = a thing is 
destroyed, zert-i fuldn Teas qamsur ast = he 
is dead. 

jaIa qurt dddan to syraiHovr. 

qahve-i brown. 
qip exactly right. 

r — 

jS qir the finishing touches in toilet, qir-ash 
durust ast = she is well turned out. 

J 

kdrparddz a commissary. 

jaJS^ kds kardan to bore ; to weary. 

«j>S' kapre dirt, visible on the body or clothes. 

aT keppi a heap. 

jA ^ <S' keppe kardan i 

a15^ keppe guzdshtan to sleep. 

jA-5^ kejndan j 

— ' •*» 

ijAjjl jA kichlik dar dvardan to cry and shout without 

purpose. 

jjJi t ^ kere shudan to fall senseless. 
jA kash, yak kash, do kash a time ; once ; twice. 

kashide a slap. 

AS>IS^ kaldfe shudan to become faint (with heat). 

jAj tXV kelk zadan to sell at a high price (by concealing 
defects). 

kule clipped ; docked ; broken-bladed. 
kund handcuffs. 

^ J kund u ku an extreme effort. 

kinis a miser ; miserly. 
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i-' 



0 kardan to crave eamestly (for a driak, or an 

accustomed drug). 

kahulat old age. 
kip full ; well-fitting. 
kis uneven sowing. 

0 -*•“ kis shudan to shrink (as of cloth) ; to be creased. 


r 


s 

gar without hair ; mangy. 


gas a taste which is not very bitter. 
gurtdeli abnormaUy large or gross 
gardal a grave ; a pit ; a trendi. 




o“ 

J 


O' 


J 
j'e j ^ 


U] >JJ 
-*-0 jS 3 


V las a flirt. 

Ids zadan to begin to love ; to flirt. 

lash guzdshtan to exaggerate. 

lubb u lubdb ready to eat (as a skinned peach, 
etc.). 

labu cooked beet ; rape. 
lap cheek. 

laj kardan to do something with impimity. 
laj u bdz immune. 

lachak a handkerchief or scarf (worn on the 
head). 

lakht paralysed ; limp. 
lokhm filleted. 
lash (F) a coward. 

lak lak kardan to carry on ; to continue. 
lakashe broken instruments. 
lagad lagad a kick. 
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lagad zadan to kick, 
jjla lam dddan to enjoy sitting, 
j jb jJ lii dddan to make known one’s secret. 

J lauche the comer of the mouth. 

Ids self-satisfied. 

J j! Idl bddan to be unconscious ; to be dead drunk, 
jij J j! lul zadan to probe. 

jjJ jl IvUddan to wriggle. 

JA ^ 4I U Icardan to smash. 

J ^ ^ Viz khurdan to slip, 
jib ^ tiz dddan to cause to slip. 


r 


«-jb 

JsjJU 

^jXb 

iSjy* 

b^f j-y cry' 


ma'db manner, faran^ ma‘db = westernized. 

mdsundan to importune successfully. 

maVide a “ washout ”. 

mutdrke abandonment (b^). 

majrdhi soreness. 

mahal naguzdshtan to jilt. 

mukhdbire sending a telegram. 

madkhal zadan to estimate. 

masbdq to be informed ; above mentioned. 

mufangi a barbarian. 

malanddgh “ mechant ”. 

man man kardan to jabber. 

mdzi harmful. 

mus mus kardan to solicitate. 

mahdr kardan to lead by a string through the 
nose (like a camel). 
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J 

ylJ natu a snake in the grass (sign 
ndru zadan to deceive. 
ndqula cute. 
nakhardshlde rough. 
nmhgun pinching. 

^ nunor selfish. 

[“ naia dar avardan to miunc. 

jzj aj^ naize zadan to pay compliments with an 
ulterior motive. 

3 

vd raftan to astonish ; to forget oneself ; to 
become perplexed. 

vd zadan to return (what is not wanted). 

I'dzade refuse (subs.) ; what is rejected. 

vdlamulan to laze around ; dolcefar niente. 

juiU \j ra nidndan to be done up (as an over-loaded 
horse). 

JJ var a wav. 

ijAi j j var paridan to die accidentally. 

-JJ larrdji kardan to chatter ; to babble. 

to become corrugated, or rippled. 

J3 to touch or play with forbidden things. 

Jij Ji var zadan to chatter ; to babble. 

jj par qclombulan to protrude unnaturally (as a 
pocket). 

JJ var kashidan to force open. 

'Jj vul vul kardan to wriggle. 

iilarm tepid (of water); of mean temperature. 
velengdr a “ bore ”. 
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(JA velengdn kardan to bore (a person). 

jlj feZaw AairefoeM to disarrange ; (to chuck about). 


jJLi j hdj u vaj shudan to become astonished. 

jl#> hdr rabid ; afflicted with rabies. 

(3* i3* Ao^ 2 dn foirdun to sob desperately ; to weep. 

4ji Au'm a co-wife. 

^ haidr the sudden coUapse of a building. 

jaIa u ^ haul dddan to push or throw a person away or 
aside. 

(jAj A«iw( 2 adaw to show abnormal greed. 

jxt J jA haul shudan to be nervous (as before an 
examiner). 

jA ^ J jA haul kardan to be overcome with fear. 
haulddnl a prison cell. 

Aat yakhe a collar. 

jA J aIC yakke khurdan “ to be struck of a heap ” ; “to 

be struck breathless.” 

yelleli dddan {kardan) to let an opportunity slip 
by indifference. 





Einiges iiber die Namen und die Freuden des 
tniranischen Paradieses ^ 

Von David Ktostlingek 

J^ER Name fiir „Garten“ lautet im Axabischen <5>-. Er 

ist wohl aus dem syr. IS. , aram. NTIjJ iibemonunen.* 
Auch im Hebraischen kommt neben dem gewohnlich gebrauchten 
p auch nSJ (st. constr. flUJ) welchem genau das 

arab. 4_I»- entspricht. Im Kuran kommt ^-1=- in der allgemeinen 
Bedeutung ,, Garten" in 2, 268 u.s.. Dual 18, 31 u.s., 

PL 6, 99 u.s. vor. Der Garten, in welchem das erste 

Menschenpaar seinen Aufenthaltsort hatte, heisst hebr. JJ, 
Gen. 2, 15 ; 3, 23. 24. Wenn p (ohne J“jy) in diesen 

Abschnitten gebraucht wird, so wird es immer mit dem Artikel ver- 
sehen, es ist „der Garten (Eden)", pj; P iibersetzt Onkelos 
immer pj;*7 Genau so iibersetzt I. u. II. Targum Jerusalmi,® 

nur in 2, 15 hat I. Jer. pjn NIT'jirJl, kleiner Garten des Eden. 
Der obenerwahnte ,, Garten Eden" wird in der nachbiblischen Zeit 
auch fiir die reservierte Wohnung fiir die Glaubigen im Jenseits 
verwendet. Daher sehr haufig ,,kunftige Welt" oder 

NiS Tnj?^ soviel wie „Gan Eden" L Ros hassana 166ist 
dem DJiTJ (der Holle) gegeniibergestellt. Muhammad kennt diesen 
Namen fiir die Wohnstatte des ersten Menschenpaares nicht. Er 
kennt ihn nur im eschatologischen Sinne, d.h. als Aufenthaltsstelle 
der Glaubigen im Jenseits. So II.® 20, 78 ; 19, 62 ; 38, 50 ; 18, 30 ; 
III. 16, 33 ; 40, 8 ; 35, 30 ; 13, 23 ; IV. 98, 7 : 61, 12 ; 9, 73. Er 


^ S. die inhaltsreiche Abhandlung von Josef Horovitz, Das kuranische Paradies 
in Scripta Univereitatis atque Bibliothecae Hierosolym. Hierosol., MCMXxiii, 
S.A. 1-16. Fur manches hier nicht behandelte hierhergehbrige Thema verweise ich 
auf die eben genannte Schrift. 

* Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdwdrter, 148. 

* S. I. Targ. Jems, zu Num. 26, 46. 

* Vgl. auch Atzberger, Die christl. Eschatologie 183, 2. 

Die romischen Ziffem I„ II., III., IV. bezeichnen vor Angabe der Sura die erste, 
zweite, dritte makkanische, die vierte, d.i. die madinische Periode nach Ndldeke- 
Schwally's, Gesch. d. Qoran. 
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gebraucht bier jedoch immer — wohl im Sinne eines Kollektivs — 
die Pluralform jA* C-lIp-. Die Rabbinen wissen uns mitzuteilen, 
dass ein jeder der Frommen einen ,,Eden“ fiir sich selbst im Jenseits 
baben wirdd Aber auf grund dieser Agada, wenn sie dem Muhammad 
bekannt gewesen ware, wiirde man eber einen- Plural des Wortes 
jAfr erwarten. 


Im escbatologischen Sinne verwenden die Juden nur ausserst 
selten das Wort p fur py p. So z. B. Pes. 94a = Ta‘amt lOo : 
Die Welt ist ein 60. Teil des p (= Gan Eden), der p ist ein 60. 
Teil des der Eden ist ein 60. Teil des Gehinnom (Holle). 

Midras Schir ha-Schirim ed. Griinhut, Jerusalem, 1897, 42a zu H.L. 
6, 2 t pj," p ,“[*• Auch pp ohne p (s. zuvor) wird nur selten 
in diesem Sinne gebraucht. z. B. Berak. 346 = Sanh. 99a mit Bezug 
auf Jes. 64, 3 : ,,kein Auge sab dies“ darunter sei der zu 
verstehen. In Lev. r. 34, lo zu Jes. 58, 11 : ,,Du wirst sein wie ein 
bewasserter Garten”, d.i. p ; ,,wie ein Quellort von Wassern", 
d.i. pj,'.® Die bisber erwabnten Stellen sind aber eber Deutungen 
als gebraucblicbe Namen. Denn stereot_\'p lautet der eschatologiscbe 
Ausdruck *"?,* p ; er wird fast wie ein Eigennamen gebraucht, so 
dass Targum zu Hiob 38, 18 py p-f sagen konnte : s. Levy, 

Targ. M B. I, 146. Dagegen verwendet die christliche oder die von 


Christen haufig gebrauchte,wenn auch urspriinglicb jiidische, allerdings 
nicht offiziell jiidische Literatur bloss das Wort ,.Garten“ fiir „Garten 
Eden“. So das aethiopiscbe Henochbuch (ed. Flemming) 32, 6 
; 60, 8 7i'‘b. Das christliche Adambuch des Morgen- 
landes (Der Kampf Adams), aethiop. Text (ed. Trumpp) hat das 
M ort li’Th fast auf jeder Suite. Ebenso baben die apokryphen 
gnostischen Adamschriften von Preuscben aus dem Armeniscben 
ubersetzt das Wort ,.Garten‘- fiir „Garten Eden“ sebr baufig. 

Im eschatologischen Sinne gebraucht Muhammad das Wort 
0>- (ohne jAt) ungemein oft. So I. 81, 13 ; 89, 30 ; II. 76, 12 ; 
20. llo U.s. ; III. 41,.30 ; fo, .34 u ; jy. 2, .33 u.s. ; 2, 105 z. B. 


tOi-y "-2^ 't'-TP 'b ^7 G‘l.) zeigt an, dass Ef p'-tSI p'’TS bs 

<^cmatht" s FV P i k*”? z»>schen p und pp ein Unterschied 

^emacht ,s, f,.., Rab Kahana (ed. Buber) 75u. Test. dL .5 

" •>. file vorifre Anin. 

ba-Mruhiri zu r,s ""li "nir 'l- 3- Dagegen Rest Jalk. 

- ’ ■ I™ 1- zneiten Ted des Verses T'lpja IfllJO, — 

,-»c o nc im Gegensatz zu findet sich bei Umajja ibn Abl 9 

.\ii, 1 vor. 
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lautet : Sie sprechen : Nie kommt Jemand in den Garten ausser, 
dass er Jude oder Christ sei. Sollten dieses dem Muhammad wirklich 
Juden und Christen gesagt haben ? Oder ist ,,Sie“ in Juden 

(fiir sich), Christen (fiir sich) zu zerlegen ? Der Text spricht nicht 
dafiir. Auch bei dem ersten Menschenpaar kommt vor, 

z. B. II. 20, 115 ; III. 7, 21. Oieser Sprachgebrauch diirfte wohl 
auf christliche Herkunft hinweisen. 

Eine andere Bezeichnung fiir den seligen Aufenthaltsort der 
Glaubigen ist im Kuran ^ resp. oder 

resp. Z. B. I. 68, 34 ; 70, 38 ; 56, 12 ; II. 37, 42 ; 26, 85 ; 

III. 3l’ 7. ; IV. 5, 70. Die Juden gaben pj; nie durch 
wieder, wiewohl es zum Stamm ein Synonym sein konnte. 

Der Targum wiedergibt z. B. in Es. 36, 9 durch 

aber pj? p wird nie auf diese Weise iibersetzt. Das aram. DD2 
entspricht gewohnlich dem hebr. Doch kommt im Targum 

zu Ps. 90, 17 pj? pi vor, was einem ^ 

entsprechen wiirde. Allein dieses diirfte wohl Paraphrase, aber 
keine Ubersetzung sein. Vgl. IV Ezra 7, 36 o rrjs Tpv<l>rjs mipd8eiao$. 
Die aethiop. t)bersetzung zu Gen. 2, 15 hat in ihrer Vorlage nur 
p2 gehabt, daher a»-A+ TVl*. Zu 3, 23 und zu 3, 24 

also ,, Garten der Lust, Freude“, Christliches Adambuch 
43 u.s. ; im Arab. das. Anm. 3 ^ U"*' 

von der Wonne des Paradieses. Es wird w'ohl anzunehmen sein, 
dass das Aethiopische die umgekehrte Reihenfolge dieser beiden M orter 
i m arab. Original ^ vor sich gehabt haben wird, da nur diese eine 
tibersetzung des pj? p sein konne. Natiirlich gehen diese 
tibersetzungen auf die Septuaginta zuriick, die pj? durch 
irapaheiaos ttj? wiedergibt.^ Vulg. paradisus \oluptatis. 

Interessant ist I. 52, 17, in welchem Verse Muhammad sagt : 
Fiirwahr die Frommen (werden sein) in Hier ist 

Wonne, fast zu einem Synonym des gawnat geworden. Am einfachsten 
ware das Waw zu streichen, um das Wort als Adjektivnomen der 
gewohnlichen Phraseologie anzugleichen. Allein die Kommentatoren 
Tabari, Zamahsarl und Baidawi fiihren keine solche Lesart an. 

In I. (od. IV. ?) 102, 3, wo zuvor von der Pleonexia gesprochen und 
behauptet wird : Die Unglaubigen werden wohl die Holle sehen. 


* Schurer, Geschichte, III (1909), 397. 

' Vgl. Philo, Alleg. Erklar. I, 45 (Deutsche Uhersetz. ed. Cohn). 
VOL. VI. PART 3. 
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sehen mit clem Auge der Gewissheit, heisst es femer ^ 

worunter die Erklarer verstehen wollen : An jenem 
Tage alsdann werdet ilir nach der W onne (der ihr each im diesseitigen 
Leben ergeben habt) gefragt werden. Vielleicht ware hier angebracht 
die passive Form des Zeitwortes in die aktive umzuwandeln und 
zu iibersetzen ; An jenem Tage alsdann werdet ihr nach der Wonne 
(des Gartens) fragen. D. h. nach denjenigen, welche im Paradicse 
sich aufhalten. Vgl. I. 74, 42-3 : In Garten werden sie (die Frommen) 
nach den Siindern einander befragen : Was hat euch in die Holle 
getrieben ? Allein auch hier vermag man aus den oben angefiihrten 
Kurankommentatoren dieses nicht zu belegen. 

Von der Wonne in den Garten handelt IV. 9, 21 : Und Garten 
sind fiir .sie (die Frommen), in denselben bestehende Wonne 

Im Gegensatz zu den Unglaubigen, welche in der Holle 

verbleiben, heisst es I. 82, 13 und 83, 22 : ^ '^as 

zu iibersetzen sei ,,Siehe, die Reinen sind wahrlich im Paradiesc". 
An dieser Stelle ist Erkennen wirst du auf ihren 

(d. Glaubigen) Angesichtern — lautet in I. 83, 24 — den Glanz der 
Wonne (= des Paradieses) ; vgl. Henoch 108, 14-15. 

der Garten der Ewigkeit, des ewigen Aufenthaltes 
in II. 25, 16 ; vgl. Umajja, xxiii, 14, -di-l oCo- (kuranisch ?). 

Es ist dies das Paradies im Gegensatz zu III. 41, 28, oli-l die 

Holle ajs ewige Wohnung ; Henoch 71, 15-16. —I. 88, 10; 69,22, 
<^lc ^ im hohen Garten, ist bei Juden nur aus spater, wohl 

mushmi.scher Zeit, bekannt. S. Jellinek, Bet Hamidr. Ill, 198 

Harrs':::’ pj; ps. 

1.5 (ohne Artikel) als ,,Vohnung‘‘ der Unglaubigen in der 
Holle kommt ofter im Kuran vor. Zum ersten Mai in II. 17, 99, 
ann auch in III. u. I\ . Auch die Rabbinen kennen ,,Wohnungen“ in 
I beta lOh wird von sieben \\ ohnungen derselben gesprochen : 

c:r!'; Auf i. (od. ii.) 79, 39 : Die Hoiie ist seine (d. 

Pnglaubcgen) Wohnung (mit clem Artikel) folgt Vers 41 : 

Ja s.ehe, der Garten i.st die Wohnung (fiir den Glaubigen) jli 

' 22 : Es gibt keinen 
erec ten, der kerne Wohnung seinem Ehrenrang entsprechend 
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(im Garten Eden) hatte,i wo zuvor gesagt wird : Die Bosewichter 
werden in die Gehenna „eingesaininelt“. Genau wie p-jJI 
heisst es in III. 32, 19 : Ja, sie (die Glaubigen) haben die Garten 
der Wohnung ^5 jUl Baidawi z. St. II. 262 (gedruckt 1317) 

^j\X\ = 

^J^ einer von den Garten des Paradieses. 

Dagegen gehort derselbe Ausdruck in I. 53, 15 nicht hierher, da 
daselbst von einem wirklich bewohnten Garten die Rede ist.^ 
Wohnungen der Auserwahlten und der Heibgen im Himmel kennt 
Henoch 41, 2 ; Wohnungen der Heiligen und Ruhepliitze der Gerechten 
das. 39, 4-5 yAhil ; vgl. IV. 61, 12 ^ U..« Midr. zuta 

ed. Buber = Agadath Shir Hashirim ed. Schechter zu 1, 4 ibx IVTin 
pjr' p ’“nn, dies sind die Kammern des Gan Eden; DTl22t!* D''“nn, 
die Kammern der Hohe (des Himmels). Ketub. 77b, 'sriv'n 'iriN, 
wo nach der Lesart des Midr. haggadol 209 (ed. Schechter) pJ7 
hinzuzufiigen ist. Also : Zeige mix meinen Platz im Garten 
Eden. Vgl. Joh. 14,^27^ wo diese Wohnungen im Syr. ]jo], von demselben 
Stamme was heissen. S. auch Preuschen, Antilegomena 71 

(Die Presbyter bei Irenaus Abschn. 12). Die angefiihrten Belege 
entsprechen zwar dem Inhalte nach dem kuranischen 

aber der Form nach wiirden sie eher mit einem jL. iiber- 

einstimmen. Vielleicht verwendete Muhanunad ^5 jL. im Zusammen- 
hange mit im Sinne von Paradieses- Wohnung, weil im Arab. 

,,wohnen, sich aufhalten“ bedeutet. Es ware also hier wiederum 
eine Umschreibung des hebr. pj?, welches dem arab. jAi. 
entspricht ; vgl. oben bei Auch andere Semiten horten aus 

1 ■’sb nna ib p net p''-nn |Tts bs 'p : psa-i-' nprra bxi 

Rut r. 3, 4. Mit bezug auf Koh. 12, 5, USblff Sabb. 152a. Lev. r. 18, 1 ; 
Koh. r. zu das. ; Ex. r. 52, 3. Die beiden letzten Stellen haben 
richtig abiy st. "mQ. An den beiden ersteren Stellen sollte man ebenso lesen, 
denn sie bezieben sich auf lobljr des Kohelet verses. Vgl. S. 618. Anm. i. Auch 
rn’'T als Wohnort der Gerechten im Jenseits kommt Lev. r. 27, 1 : Num. r. 1, 1 
vor u. z. mit bezug auf Ez. 37, 14 : Auf guter Weide werde ich sie weiden und auf 
Israels Eerghohen wird ihre Trift (Wohnung) Dir’lS sein. Midr. Ps. 16, 3 : 
Die Vater der Welt (die Erzvater) batten durchsetzen konnen, dass ihre Wohnung 
in der Hohe (Himmel) sein sollte. 

" Zamah^ari II. 202, erwahnt eine Lesart 

® S. m. Kommentar zur 53 Sure des Kuran i^i Meraoires de la Commission 
orientale de I’Academie Polonaise des Sciences et Lettres No. 8, 23 (polnisch). 

^ In II. 38, 49 werden Edens Garten .,eine schone Einkehr“ ^ L« genannt. 
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nicht nur „\Voiine,“ sondern auch ,,Ort, Wohnung“ herans, 
daher “inS; Snr'1 und dann TTfld 

Im Zusammenhange mit dem oben Gresagten steht der Tenninns 
jb Oder jWI , welcher im gewohnlichen Grebrauch „Hatis, Wolmuiig" 
bedeutet, z. B. 7, 142 ^ ; 11, 68 u.s., im eschatologiscben Sinne aber 
,,Wohnung des Jenseits“, ,,Paradies“. II. 38, 46 jIaJI 
Abraham, Isak und Jakob gedachten bereits der Wohnimg des 
Jenseits.^ III. 28, 37 ; 6, 1.36 : der Ausgang, der Liohii 

der Wohnung (im Jenseits). Ebenso III. 13, 22. 24. 42 jIaJI ® 
im Gegensatz zu das. Vers 25 u.s. j'jJ' , — a _^V1 jla • oder 

jW' der Aufenthaltsort im Jenseits : III. 16, 32 ; 28, 83 u.s. 
Im \ ers 32 der erstgenannten Sure findet man neben der obigen 
Phrase (V^' J'^ und ja wonnig ist die Wohnung (des 

Paradieses) der Gottesfiircbtigen. Enter III. 40, 42 Ja S^Yl 
versteht Tabari xxiv, 40 : Die “Ca. behalt dauernd ihre Leute, 
wie das Hollenfeuer die ihren ; vgl. 21, 102, 99. Eine andere 
Benennung des Paradieses lautet III. 10, 26 ; 6, 127 J-s. 

Haus des Friedens, des Heils. wozu Zamahsarl I, 311 4)1 jb- 

Vgl. Chag. 126 . Der siebente Himmel ‘Arabot, in welchem Schatze 
von Frieden sind. Gen. r. .30, 4 = 38, 12 zu Gen. 15, 15 : 

Du wirst zu deinen Eltcrn iiach salom kommen, d.h. Grott 


L.A. x\ii, 1.5n . r)a^ Xomen (von abgeleitet) bedeutet den 

Ort, an welchem die Kamele verweilen. sich futtern, ohne davonzulaufen. ua4| 
^ " ° Leute ^tandig. W inter wie Sommer, sich aufhalten. Die Wohnung 

TF -o- c ann ein Pendant zur Wohnung de-s Paradieses. S. Sprenger, Mob- 

il. oOi, I. aber auch Horovitz a.a.O. 7. 

37 8, fuhrt allerdings eine Deutung dieses ilj als = 
an, erne andere jedoch, wo darunter e.n gewohnliches Haus zu verstehen sei.*^ 

= Tab. xxiii. 98-9, jUll = =. Ul = jUM 

12 , rma nttiw 

GeJ^r'lT 282.-mnNin Ps. 139, 5. wird in 

Ex 33 'o3 ;nLr -7 gedeutet ; ebenso •'-linX in 

31, 25, wo !■ , L Ex. r. 45, 6. Jalk. ha-Machirl zu Prov. 

Targ. W’ortb. II * ^ r'®'' ahnlichen Terminus bei Levy, 

.S.v. Kspjr fur die messianische Zeit. 

® Zam. I. 67 zu 2, 88 

Tab das. 99. l4l l-t*.— Vgl. III. 17, 33 jlj-Ml jb. Hblle, ParaU. 

‘^“■'ers34 Vgl. 26, 90 u.s. 
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teilte ihm (Abr.) die frolie Kundemit, dass sein Vater an derkiiiiftigen 
Welt, am Gan Eden, teilhaben wird.^ 

In III. 35, 32 lautet der Name des Paradieses im Gegensatz 
zu das. Vers 33 : jb, eigentlich ,,Wolmimg des 

Standortes.^ II.^ 44, 51 : Siehe, die Frommen (befinden sicb) am 
festen Ort worauf Vers 52 folgt Ob*- 

Tab. XXV, 74 bemerkt dazu, dass die letzten Worte seien eine 
tibersetzimg, Erklarimg der ersteren. Vgl. II. 25, 26 

JJi;— .» im Paradies einen festen, sicheren Wobnplatz haben. Im 
Paradies haben die Glaubigen eine schone Mittagsruhe iJ-a* 
das. und befinden sich die Gefahrten der Rechten (= die Glaubigen) 
unter dornenlosen Lotosbaumen a j-a— I. 56, 27. — Ob auch 

II. 17, 81 hierher gehort, soil unentschieden bleiben. — 

Sanh. 99a ; Berach. 346 ® ; An dem Ort DIpQ (des Paradieses), 
wo die Reuigen sich aufhalten, halten sich selbst die Frommsten 
nicht auf.^ Sifre zu Deut. 1, 10; Jalkut ha-Machirl zu Ps. 15, 1 
heisst es : Es gibt sieben Abteilungen von Gerechten im Gan Eden, 
die eine hoher als die andere ; . . . die siebente Abteilimg gemass 
Ps. 24, 3 ,,und wer darf an seiner heiligen Statte DIpOU stehen ?“ ® 
Vielleicht ist auch mit Riihling ® anzunehmen, dass II. 54, 55 

^ eine Benennung des Paradieses sei. Gen. r, 15, 4 zu Ps. 139, 2 

deutet *712^ X py p "112^ . — Das Paradies ist auch 

II. 76, 20 genannt, was wohl mit Macht, Ansehen wiedergegeben werden 
soli wie 20, 118. Im Garten sollen auch Gebaude mit 
Oberzimmer, Speisezimmer sein III. 39, 21 u.s. 

An drei Stellen spricht der Kuran von Doppelgarten in einer und 

* - I - 

derselben Sure, I. 55, 46 : Und fur den, der fiiichtet <> j * ist ein 
(Dual), Doppelgarten (vorbereitet). Das. 54 jb 

1 Lekach tob und Sechel tob z. St. lesen |T3r st. NSTt obwS. 

* Tab. xxii, 82 = iJ.1. 

’ S. Jalk. ha-Machlrl zu Jes. 57, 19. 

* j’lair arx D'’p'’TS pinw raicrn ’WiEr (od. mpoa) mpn. 

5 n-’yacr n3 . . . tin rhvd? n yvr jh d^iTts bm mna raor 

Tcnp mpnn mp'' Tt cz n’^nn). 

' Beitrage zur Eschatologie des Islam 32 f. 

’ Zam. II, 423, fiihrt eine Lesart an. 

* Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw. 21. Tab. xxi, 7, =4 Ja. 

* Horovitz a.a.O. 3, 1. S. Nielsen, Neue katabanische Inschriften (MVG. xi) 11 : 
TTINTO CpQ2 in der Macht seines Herrn. 
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und die Friiclite des Doppelgartens sind nahe (zum Pflucken). Das. 62 
jLjp- und ausser jenen (noch) ein Doppelgarten. Man 

braucht sicb aber iiber diesen Doppelgarten den Kopf nicht zn 
zerbrecben. was derselbe im Verhaltnis zur oder bedeuten 

moge. Denn mit Recbt behauptet Noldeke, ,,dass hier die Duale 
dem Reime zu Liebe gebraucht sind."* — Allein aucb die Jnden 
wissen von einem kleinen Garten un Gan Eden ; s. oben. 

In II. 23, 11 wird der Gan Eden mittelst eines Fremdwortes 
jrjV, Paradies. bezeichnet.^ aber II. (?). 18, 107 wird j-jA 
gebraucht, Im Zusammenhange mit diesem gehort hierher 
wiederum ein anderer Xamen fiir der im Kuran III. 30, 14 

vorkommt, namlich ^jj. die Aue. Er gehort zu den echten 
arabischen Namen fiir ..griine (bunte) Platze“.® 


eschatologischen Sinne. wie es hier v'erwendet wird, kann nur eine 
Ul)ersetzung von sein, etwa wie das oben erwahnte 

Cbersetzung von pj,' ist. Muhammad gebraucht jedoch in 
III. 42, 21 Olil die Auen des Paradieses. Vgl. Sibyllinen, 

Probmium^ 86 ,.der griinende Garten des Paradieses*'. Noch ein 
anderes Mort fur Paradies verwendet Umajja xxiv, 4 der 

Garten ; dieses ist sicherlich nicht kuranisch. — Die talmudisch- 
midrasische Literatur kennt nicht das Wort CT12 im eschatologischen 
mne hr Paradies. Auch in Ghag. 146 : Tier traten in den DT1B 
nicht .,sie traten in den Garten Eden ein“, sondem 
,, r es 1 st hiei eine Bezeichnung fiir die Beschiiftigung mit einem 
mystischen Studium Uber den Tronwagen Ezechiels (Ez. Anfg.). 

agegen ist in der von Christen benutzten Literatur das Wort 
.Paradies " = Gan Eden allgemein gebraucht ; s. oben. 

T QK n Glaubigen im Paradiese viel Freude und Gliick gibt, 

I. ^ 11 ; II. 37. 58. 

T Ik Paradies ein jLL I. 78, 31 ; die Gefahrten 

desselben heissen somit jj via!’ H 23 113 

Der Rduni. den das Paradies einnimmt, ist unendlich wie die 
reite cmr Rimmel und der Erde ; IV. 3, 127 ; 57, 21. 

gl. die oben angefiihrte 8telle aus Pes. 94« : Die Welt i.st ein 60. Teil 


* Gesch. ( 1 . goran .31. 

^ i'ber die Herkunft .lie.^es 
1926 . 178 . 

’ trafnkel. Aram. Fremdw. 


Wortes 

149 . 


s. 


Jennings, Le.xicon to the Syr. N.T., 
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des Gan u.s.w. Syr. Baruchapokalypse 51, 11 spricht von deif weiten 
Raumen des Paradieses ; 59, 8 von der Grosse desselben. In 48, 50 
befindet sich das Parodies „m jener endlosen Welt“. 

Zwischen Paradies und Holle ist ein Vorhang, eine Scbeide 
vorhanden, auf der III. 7, 44/ genannten Stelle sind 

Leute, welche man durcb Merkmale erkennt j Die 
Bedeutung des Wortes ist noch nicht erschlossen ; Horovitz 

a.a.O. 8. Vielleicht ist es eben der Ort, wo sick die Glanbigen aufhalten 
imd als solche erkannt werden, wofiir das angefiihrte 
sprechen wiirde. Oder sollte der Plural eine Nachbildung 

des Namens des siebenten Himmels Chag. 126 mit 

Bezugnahme auf Ps. 68, 5 (s. Targ. das.) sein ? ^ Dort sollen sich 
u.a. die Seelen der Pro m m en aufhalten. Im slav. Henochbuch xx, 3 
wird der zehnte Himmel ,,Arabat“, xxii, 1, ,,Aravoth“ genannt. 

Den Glaubigen stehen die Tore ijlyJ des Paradieses offen : 

II. 38, 50 ; III. 39, 73. Durch alle Tore treten zu ihnen Engel ein : 

III. 13, 23. Vgl. IV, Ezra 8, 52 „Fur euch ist das Paradies er6fEnet“. 
Test. Levi 18 ; Und Gott selbst wird die Tiiren des Paradieses offnen. 
Gen. r. 33, 6 zu Gen. 8, 11 : Der Taube Noah’s wurden die Tore des 
Gan Eden geoSnet. Sabb. 1196: Wer (nach Schluss einer 
vorgetragenen Eulogie des Vorbeters) kraftig ,,Amen“ erwiedert, 
dem offnet man die Tore des Gan Eden — Chag. 126 : Im siebenten 
Himmel Arabot (s. oben) befinden sich u.a. auch die Dienstengel. 
Ketub. 104a : Wenn der Fromme vom Diesseits scheidet, konunen 
ihm drei Reihen von Dienstengeln entgegen, wovon die eine ihm sagt 
(Jes. 57, 2) ,,koinme in Frieden“ (ins Paradies) usw. 

Nach III. 39, 73 werden die Gottesfiirchtigen in Scharen 
gefuhrt werden bis sie ins Paradies gelangen. Nach Vers 71 das. 
werden die Unglaubigen ebenfalls in Scharen in die Holle getrieben 
werden. H. Lied r. zu 6, 8 : Diese sind die sechzig Gruppen der 
Frommen, welche im Gan Eden unter dem Lebensbaum verweilen 
und sich mit der Tora beschaftigen.* Midr. zu Ps. 11, 7 : Sieben 
Abteilungen von Frommen sind bestimmt vor dem Heiligen, gelobt 
sei er, einst zu erscheinen . . . Jede Abteilung hat eine besondere 
Wohnung im Gan Eden. Diesen werden daselbst die Frevler in 
der Holle gegeniibergestellt.® 

^ liber derartige Lautverschiebung s. Barth, Etym- St., § 8. 

* '1JI py pa manmy □■'pns bar nman raror wx. 

= 'iji N3^ Tnr^ n"apn "':s^ fTny ima mria yaar. 
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In das Paradies ,,eintreten, fUhren oder gefiihrt werden“ wild im 
Kuran duich das Verbum ausgedriickt. z. B. I. 89, 30; 

II. 19, 61 u.s. Im Rabbiniscben wird hierfiir DiDl verwendet. 
S. Gen. r. 9, 9 (vgl. die Lesarten in der Ausgabe Theodore das.). 
Derech Erez zuta 1 Ende. In B. mezia 114Z» : Und er (der Prophet 
Elias) fiihrte ihn (einen Gelehrten) in den Garten Eden 

ein. In III. 39, 73 wird verwendet. Taanit 326 : kam zmn 
Gan Eden an IV. .3, 136 : Im Paradies eine Aufnahme 

(finden). Dem Frommen ist das Paradies nahe I. 81, 13 n.8. 

Das Verweilen, ^^ohnen im Paradiese wird III, 39, 74 dnich 
ausgedriickt. Das ewige, unaufhorliche Verbleiben daselbst ist dnrch 
den Stamm II. 20, 78 u.s. oder noch verstarkt dutch 
IV. 98, t u.s. bezeichnet. Dem Frommen ist das Paradies von vorne 
herein bestimmt, es wird dafUr der Stamm -Xc-j verwendet: 
II. 25, 16 u.s. In II. 19, 62 geht diese Bestimmung geheim vor. 
Vgl. s}t:. Baruchapokal. 48, 49 ; IV. Ezra 8, 52. Fur das Einladen 
ins Paradies zu gelangen wird der Stamm angewandt ; HI. 
40, 44 U.S. Die Frommen „erben-‘, „nehmen in Besitz“ das Paradies 
ojj : II. 19, 64 u.s. Jerus. Pes. I, 1 pjf p oder y 'J tTlTI- 

Abot 5 (g. Ende) ; Die Schuler Abrahams erben, nehmen in Besitz 
j (so nach der Cambr. Hs.) den Gan Eden. tJber diese Phrase 
bei Christen s. Pautz,Die Lehre von der Offenb. 215, 1. Den Eintritt 
ins Paradies verwehren heisst ^ Jo. : HJ. 7^ 43 • jy 5 70 


Was die Freuden im Paradiese anbetrifft sagt Horovitz a.a.O. 8: 
.^Dass in einem arabischen Paradies die Fliisse, der Schatten und die 
Fnichte nicht fehlen diirfen, versteht sich von selbst, und dafiir 
nach fremden 4 orbildern Au.sschau zu halten, ware geschmacklos“. 

1st aber nicht cinzusehen. wesshalb dieses geschmacklos oder 
sagen wir geschmackloser sein sollte als die Ausschau zu halten nach 
fremden \ orbildern betreffs der Paradiesesweiber oder der Schmuck- 

^ ^ If . ^ 11 ^ ™ Paradiese, denen er selbst die letzten Seiten seiner 
mhaltsvollen Abhandlung widmet. 

. ■ , 1 nicht nur bei den Arabern, sondern auch 

JL """'ll Paradiese vorhanden, was hier gleich besprochen 

i't b° • h u i : Das Essen, von dem dort die Rede 

und ^ auf die messianische Zeit 

Xatn et". rr'" ^ 1086; Abot de R. 

( I . > c echter) 93 lautet erne Stelle mit bezug auf Gen. 7, 10 : 
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Gott habe Noe und den Seinen zu essen und trinken gegeben nach 
der Art (des Essens und Trinkens) des Jenseits KSn D*7iyn J'PQj 
damit sie erfahren, was sie verloren haben. Vgl. ausserdem B. Batra 
156 f. ; Pes. rabb. (ed. Friedmann) 16 f., 286 u.s. zum materiellen 
Sinn dieses Ausdrucks. Lev. r. 13, 3 : Dereinst wird der Heilige, 
gelobt sei er, eine Mahlzeit rmj?D fur die Frommen im Gan Eden ver- 
anstalten. Tanh. (Ende Lev.) : Ich werde eucb vor dem Aufenthalt 
in der Holle retten, werde eucb aber (im Gan Eden) den Tisch decken 
mit Beziebung auf Ps. 23, 5. Ex. r. 45, 6 : Die Propbeten baben die 
Mablzeit geseben . . . S. aucb Erub. 54<i ; Sabb. 153a. Targ. zu 
Kob. 9, 7 : Der Herr der Welt wird einst jedem Frommen besonders 
sagen, geb, geniesse in Freude deine Speise, welcbe dir wiedergegeben 
wird fiir die Speise, die du dem bimgrigen Armen und Ungliicklicben 
verabreicbt bast ; und trinke guten Mutes den Wein, der fur dicb 
im Gan Eden aufbewahrt ist fiir den Wein usw. 

Ex. r. 25, 8 : . . . zu sehen den gedeckten Tisch im Gan Eden . . . 
Er bringt ibnen Friichte vom Gan Eden und speist sie vom Lebens- 
baum. Test. Levi 18 ,,und wird den Heiligen zu essen geben vom 
Holze des Lebens“. 

Die Anscbauungen iiber das Leben im Jenseits, iiber das Verweilen 
im Paradiese waren urspriinglich aucb bei den Juden eher sinnlicb 
als idealistiscb vorbanden gewesen. Die Idealisierung kam erst auf, 
als sicb die diesbeziiglichen Anscbauungen theologisch-religios 
gelautert baben. Aber aucb in spaterer Zeit bing es wohl vom 
Autor ab, welcbe von den beiden Ansichten er sicb zueigen machte. 
Daher kommt es, dass man aucb alteres Gut neben jiingerem oft 
stehen Hess. Die eschatogisch-materielle Auffassung ist eben ein 
Abbild einer friiheren Periode, das man mancbmal nocb tradierte. 
So z. B. ist in der idealistischen Auffassung Ber. 17a ; Kalla r. 2 : 
,,In der kiinftigen Welt gibt’s kein Essen, kein Trinken, keine 
Fortpflanzung, kein Handel, keine Eifersucht, kein Hass, sondern 
die Frommen sitzen in Kronen auf ihren Hauptern und ergotzen sicb 
am Glanze (der gottlichen) Majestat" — die polemische Spitze sichtbar, 
welcbe gegen diejenigen gerichtet ist, die umgekehrter Meinimg waren. 
Die altere Meinung war somit — wie oben bereits zu sehen war — 
im Jenseits gabe es ein Essen und Trinken u.s. 

Die Freuden, die der Glaubigen im Paradiese barren, sind natiirlich 
nach der Hoffnung, dem Verlangen, aucb der iibertriebenen 
phantastischen Sehnsucht des im Diesseits geplagten Menschen 
gezeichnet. Im heissen, wasserarmen Klima ist vor allem Scbatten 
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und frisches Wasser erwunscht. Daher ist der Schatteii 
PI. des Gartens nahe iiber den Frommen, welche sich dasdbst 

aufhalten : I. 56. 29 ; 11. 76. 14 ; 36, 56 ; III. 13, 35 ; IV. 4, 60. 
Jerus. Sota 7, 4 : Dereinst wird der Heilige, gelobt sei er, den Geaetzes- 
treuen einen Schatten '7]; ..machen‘' am Schatten der Cterediten 
(so wird Koh. 7. 12 verstanden). Die oben angefiilirte Agada ans 
Hohel. r. zu 6. 8 besagt ja auch : Die Frommen befinden sich im 
Garten Eden unter dem Schatten des Lebensbaumes. Sifre zn 
Dent. 34, 3 : Gott zeigte dem 3Iose die Palmenstadt, d.h. er zeigte 
ihm den Gan Eden, wo die Gerechten im Schatten lustwandeln. Die 


Gottesfiirchtigen befinden sich in Garten und Quellen j ^ I. 51, 15 ; 
II. 44, 52 ; 15. 45 oder Wasserstromen II. 54, 54. Gott 
verschafft euch Garten, verschafft euch Wasserstrome II. 71, 11. Einc 
sehr haufige Phra.se ist, dass das Paradies durchrieselt von Wasser- 
bachen sei; II. 20, 78; III. 16, 33; IV. 2, 23. Tauh. 

ed. Buber, XVt. 4 : Als Lohn dafiir. dass Abraham (Gen. 18, 4) 
seinen Gasten Wasser verahreiclite, wird auch seinen Nachkommen 
im Jenseits der Was.sersegen zuteil werden (Jes. 30, 25). Zu den 
Parallelen s. das. Anm. 42. 

Die Paradiesesleute geniessen von dem, was ihnen ihr 

Herr gibt ; speiset 'US". Gluck auf ! I. 52, 18-19. Sie erhalten 
dort (an Speise), was .sie wunschen ; III. 16, 33 ; 42, 21. Sie werden 
dort ohne Mass versorgt HI. 40, 43. Die Speise ist 

immerdauernd • HI- 13, 35. Gott hat fur sie eine ricHtige 

schone Versorgung J, jj bestimmt : II. 37, 40-1 (36, 57) ; IV, 65, 11. 
Wir versorgen sie reichlich mit Friichten und Fleisch (J- J 
von dem, was sie begehren : I. 52, 22. Mit Fruchten und Fleisch 
von ^ ogeln ' I- '^6, 20-1. Die Friichte sind leicht 

zu erreichen I. 55, 54 ; Palraen, Granatapfel jC das. Vers 68. 

Man soil nur nicht glauben, diese Friichte seien von unnatiirlicher 
Beschaffenlieit. nein. sie sind den irdischen iihnlich : IV. 2, 23. „So 

was haben wir fruher (im Dies.seits) geges.sen 

Die \ ersorgung findet des Morgens und des Abends statt : II. 19, 63. 
Die Glaubigen rufen im Garten nach Trank II. 38, 51. 

Strome \on erquickendem Mein, von gereinigtem Honig, von 
unverderbhchem Wasser. von Milch, die ihren Geschmack nicht 
andert ; I\ . 47. 16-17. Freilich fehlen daselbst auch keine Weingarten 
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und keine Weinberge j I- 78, 32. Die Trauben 

hangen iiber den Frommen zum ieichten Auflesen II. 76, 14. 

Man verabreicht ihnen in Schusseln und Bechern von Gold, die was 
der Mensch begehrt und die Augen ergotzt erhalten : 

Alij U Lj-Jj II. 43, 71. Im Paradies 

gibt’s gefullte Becher JUa I. 78, 34 ; man reicht sie einander 

I. 52, 23. Unsterbliche Knaben reichen 

Humpen, Kriige und Becher von einem Born dar : ^ 

js;i. 56, 17-18. Der Trunk ist weiss und siiss : tUaj 

Ml 

SAJ j ; ohne Schwindel und dock wird man da von nicht berauscht : 

3 ^ X 5 44-6. Die Masse der 

silbernen Becher und Flaschen bestimmen die Glaubigen selbst : 

Uj j AS ; es wird ihnen geboten ein Becher, dessen Mischimg 
Ingber aus der Quelle Salsabil genannt ; es ist ein reiner Trunk : 
^ ^ II. 76, 15-21. 

Hier moge noch iiber j y- einiges erwahnt werden. Muhammad 
lasst ins Paradies einkehren die Glaubigen mitsamt ihrer Nach- 
kommenschaft : 1 * 4 *. ; I. 52, 21. Die Manner mit ihren 

Gattinnen : II. 43, 70. Mit ihren Vatern, Gattiimen 

und ihrer Nachkommenschaft III. 40, 8 ; 13, 23. Mann sowohl 
wie Weib : III. 40, 43; IV. 4, 123. Die Glaubigen 

beiderlei Geschlechts ; j^^JI IV. 57, 12 ; 48, 5 ; 9, 73. 

Die Gattinnen sind dort 5 _r4^. Irei von jeder natiirlichen Un- 
sauberkeit IV. 2, 23 ; 3, 13 ; 4, 60. Die glaubigen Manner werden 
dort verheiratet werden (wohl ausser mit denen, mit welchen sie 
schon im Diesseits verheiratet waren) mit > 

11. 44, 54. Da das Wort in den semitischen Sprachen (hebr., 
arab., sj-r., aram.) ,, weiss “ bedeutet, so erklaren dieses Wort schon 
die arabischen Philologen „sehr weiss", das M'^eisse des Auges bei 
sehr schwarzen Pupillen" (Tabari xxvii, 13). Oder ,, dessen Augen 
gross sind ; der Rand des Weissen, wo das Schwarze absticht, wie 
etwa die Fliigel des (Tab. xxiii, 33). Auch die Neueren, 

zuletzt Horovitz a.a.O. 2 : ,,Diejenigen, in deren Augen das Weisse 
und das Schwarze stark hervortreten". Wie soil aber das ,, Schwarze", 
das das Wichtigste bei der Schonheit der ,,Schwarzaugigen“ ist, in 
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die Wurzel j ^ „weiss“ hineingelegt werden konnen ? Dass j y>- 
als „weiss‘' in alter Zeit bereits verstanden wurde, beweist am 
besten die von Tab. xxv, 75 zu 44, 54 angefiihrte Lesart 
„grauweis.s ■ st. Jk* Der beriihmte Philologe Al-Apna'i 

(739/831) soli nach L.A. V, 299 gesagt haben, er wiase nicbt, was 
bedeuten sollte. Vielleicht ware mit Konig, 

Lehrgebaude II, 49 anzunebmen, dass in, iH, Tin, NiTt, 


cavum, foramen zu den Stammen gehore. j y>- konnte dann 
wie hebr. nZJ!!; (vgl. auch rfr'in) urspriinglich die natiirliche 
Bezeichnung fur ,,femina“ (Frau oder Madchen) gewesen sein. Erst 
als diese Bezeichnung in Vergessenheit geriet, identifizierte man dieses 
jy>- mit j’«>. ,,weiss‘', woher notgedrungen ,,das Schwarze im 
Weissen” entstand. Das Wort bei altarabiscben Dichtem 

(von Horovitz gesammelt) und im Kuran wurde jetzt den einfacben 
Sinn erhalten ; Weib, Madcben. Das AVort ^x. bezeicbnet wie im 
Neuhebraischen, z. B. Ketub. 61o : Die Frau, die wabrend ihrer 
Schwangerschaft Eier speist, gebart „grossaugige“ Kinder '32- 
Jerus. Nazir vii (56c) p*"],* .,grossaugig“ von einem Maime ; 
(so nach einigen Kommentatoren). 

Auch die altere noch nicht gelauterte Eschatologie der Juden 
kennt einen A erkehr mit Frauen im Jenseits. B. Batra 58a hat wohl 


eine alte Sage aufbewahrt : Rabbi Bannaah (das AVort bedeutet 
,,Baumeister ) bezeiehnete einst Grabeshohlen ; (es soil sich hier 
urn rituelle Reinheit resp. Unreinheit handeln). Als er zur Grabes- 
hohle Abrahams anlangte, bemerkte er Eliezer, den Diener Abrahams,^ 
der vor dem Eingang stand. Er sagte zu ihm, was tut Abraham ? 
Antwort : Er liegt in den Armen Saras, die ihn anschaut •'3NJ 


n iw’ I Er sagte : Geh. sag ihm, Bannaah steht am Eingang. 

Antwort : Du kannst selbst hineingehen, ist es doch bekannt, dass 
es in jener AVelt keinen b6.sen Trieb gibt. Er ging hinein, sah, und 
ging hinaus. Die letzten Satze wollen wohl den sinnlichen Eindruck 
der Legende abschwachen. ‘Aboda zara 65a : Raba iiberreichte ein 
Geschenk dem Bar Sesak (andere Lesart ; gesak) an seinem (wortlich : 
ihrem, d.h. der Heiden) Feiertage, indem er iiberzeugt war. er treibe 
an diesem Tage keinen Gotzendienst. Indem er bei ihm ankam, fand 


in le'n dntrir f ^enen, die noch wAhrend ihres Lebens 

Grab, Jenseits. Gan Eder'nicht SemiT"'"’" 
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er denselben bis an seinen Hals unter Rosen sitzend ; nackte 
Bnhlerinnen standen um ihn herum. Da sagte (B. Sesak) zu ihm : 
Habt ihr (Juden) etwas derartiges in der kiinftigen Welt ? . . . 
Darauf sagte Rab Papa, er hatte ihm doch sagen sollen (ja, wir haben 
derartiges), sich auf Ps. 45, 10 bemfend, „K6nigst6chter sind unter 
deinen Haremsfrauen, es steht die Beischlaferin zu deiner Rechten 
in Opliirgold“. 

Es soli tier noch die merkwiirdige Agada Jerus. Megilla II (736) 
u. Parall. angefuhrt werden ; Dereinst wird der Hedige, gelobt sei er, 
ein Reigenfiihrer fiir die Frommen sein.^ Es wird auf 

Ps. 48, 14 verwiesen, wo ein Ketib erwahnt 

wird. Die Frommen zeigen auf ihn (Gott) mit dem Finger und sagen 
(das. Vers 15) : ,,denn er ist Gott, unser Gott, er fuhrt ims 
. . Dieses Wort wird verschiedentlich gedeutet ; darunter erbielt 
sich noch eine Deutung wie diese Madchen. Der 

urspriingliche Text wusste also von einem Tanz der Frommen mit 
Madchen im Jenseits imter Mitwirkung Gottes als Dirigenten. Die 
spateren Talmudisten, denen dieses zu heidnisch klang, bemiihten 
sich dem Worte DIoSj? andere Deutungen zu geben. Den urspriing- 
lichen Text hat man wohl mit Absicht verworren imd eine smnlose 
Wiederholung (s. das. die ganze Stelle) zustandegebracht, um den 
schlechten Eindruck, den er hervorrufen musste, zu dampfen. 

Horovitz, Jacob folgend,^ behauptet, Muhammad habe das 
Freudenleben, wie es die altarabischen Dichter schildern, mitsamt 
den bei ihnen verwendeten Ausdriicken fiir die Paradiesesfreuden 
benutzt. Allein es ist bekannt, wie auch Horovitz selbst zugibt, dass 
diese Dichter durchaus keine Kenntnis von der Existenz eines Paradieses 
hatten. Soviel wir Muhammad kennen, wissen wir, dass trotz seiner 
Schwachen, er ein iiberaus ernster Mann gewesen ist. Es ziemt sich 
daher kaum anzimehmen, er habe von ,,Bankelsanger-Bildern“ sein 
Paradies sich ausgemalt. Auch die oben erwahnten rabbinischen 
Stellen, welche viel Ahnlichkeit mit denen Muhammads verraten, 
sprechen oflensichtlich dagegen. Diese sind gewiss von ,,Bankel- 
sangern“ ganz unabhangig gewesen. Wenn Muhammad dieselben 
Fremdworter gebraucht, die die vorislamischen Dichter verwenden, 
so muss er sie nicht diesen entlehnt haben, sondern diese waren 


1 Midr. Ps. 48 fugt hinzu 0107 Hi n"3prn der Heilige, gelobt sei er, tanzt 
mit ihnen. 

^ S. den Aufsatz von Georg Jacob, Zur Gesch. des Bankelsangs in O. Harrassowitz, 
Litterae Orient. Heft 41, Januar 1930, 3-15. 
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bereits beim arabischen Volke heimisch gewesen. Da BqnlfallMIlHBad 
die Treuden des Diesseits auf das Jenseits ubertrng, miia^ ® s^et- 
verstandlich einer solchen Redeweise sich bedienen. 

Das Vorhandensein eines Paradieses uberhanpt BOwie die 
verscbiedenen Namen desselben hat Mn^mmad von CSirirteaii nnd 
Juden entnommen ; was die Freuden, welche in ihm vrarteiK wwden, 
anbetrifft. hat er — wie auch die Juden in alterer Zeit — dean Vrfke 
entnommen. um seinen Glaubigen ein sinnbch-frobliches Bild vwn 
Leben im Jenseits zu entwerfen. Eine theologisch-sittliche Vcostdhing, 
woe sie bei Juden und Christen sich kristallisiert hatte, war flon — 
Oder vielleicht auch seinen Informatoren — nnznganglich. 



Notes on the Miscellanea of I-Shan 

By Lionel Giles 

A ll students of Chinese must be grateful to Miss Edwards for 
introducing them to this quaint and little-known work of the 
poet Li Shang-yin (see Bull. S.O.S., vol. v, pp. 757-85). Not only 
has she given a vigorous and idiomatic rendering of the sayings, but 
she has also had the courage to include the Chinese text, transcribed 
from the T‘ang tai ts‘ung shu, a work which is not likely to be in every 
reader’s library. I cannot agree, however, with her remark that “ the 
meaning of the sayings seems clear enough ”. There are quite a 
number which appear to me decidedly obscure, and in some cases 
(though not many in proportion to the whole) I would venture to 
question the translation offered by Miss Edwards. Hence the following 
notes, which have been made purely in the interests of scholarship 
and are not, I hope, chargeable to that “ stupidity ” (^ ^) which 
according to Li Shang-yin leads one 

“ go out of one’s way to assail another person’s work ”. I may add 
that the translator herself has kindly written to a.ssure me that she 
would welcome the discussion of any doubtful points. 

I. ^ “ Never Again ! ” 

This does not suit any of the sayings grouped under the heading 
so well as the literal translation, “ Won’t come ! ” The intoxicated 
guest and the kleptomaniac obviously won’t come to say good-bye to 
their host. Miss Edwards must take the words to mean “ won’t be 
invited again ”, but this is straining them too far. 

3. m 3E ^ ^ A “ Noblemen’s servants being dunned.” This, 
I think, should be : “ Noblemen’s servants when sent for.” They are 
too haughty to obey the summons. 

II. ^ “ Incongruities ” 

^ Mi ^ “ N (Buddhist) disciple addicted to drink.” 
Comparison with IX, 3 ; ^ ^ “ When a priest takes 

to drink he breaks his vows ”, shows that the above must mean “ A 
Buddhist disciple not addicted to drink ". The cynicism of this 
saying is paralleled by that of XXXV, 12 (to be discussed later). 

M ^ ^ ^ “ N pork butcher reciting scriptures.” Here 
the point is missed if is taken to mean “ Classics " (see Miss Edwards’ 
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footnote) instead of Buddhist sutras The incongruity, of course, 
arises from the Buddhist prohibition against the taking of life. 

8- ft ^ \dllage elder riding in an open chair.” 

Miss Edwards says that JflC is “ peculiar to military officials ”, 
thereby identifying it, apparently, with ^ ^ (see Giles Diet. 1341). 
The former, but not the latter phrase is given in the P"ei wen yun fu. 
It seems to me that a " cool chair ” should be one protected against 
the sun by an awning, as opposed to the ordinary open chair. But 
on such a point I must defer to those with greater experience of the 
country. 

ni. m ^ m “Shameful’^ 

Surely this corresponds rather to our “ shameless ”. 

M ^ " The newly wed careless of the proprieties.” 

Here and in VI, 1 read "a bride” instead of “the newly-wed”, 
which would include both husband and wife. 

M ^ ^ virgin forgetting the conventions.” 

This should rather be ; “ A virgin giving rise to gossip,” that is, getting 
herself talked about. 

VII. ^ E. “ Against the Grain ” 

Better, perhaps, “Things that can't be helped.” The Museum 
text has ^ " not permissible ”, which does not seem so good. 

B i3l “ E.xchanging visits in the heat.” This should 

be : “ Receiving visitors in hot weather.’’ Chinese etiquette makes 
it necessary to go out to meet one's visitors. 

^ HI. 40 ftl " Resemblances ” 

^ ftl 4h A: ^ ^ 0lj 9^ “ A raven, like a hard-up scholar, 

croaks when hungry and cold. " To make the meaning clear, it should 

be explained that 9^ denotes not only the cry of birds but the humming 
over of verses in the act of composition. 

IX. in ^ “ Better Left Alone ” 

In all the sentences under this heading must be taken to mean 
something like “ understand ”, “ be familiar with " : ^ is one of 
the definitions given in K'ang Hsi. Cf. XXXV. 6 : UWM ^ ^ 
hinds who can plough and maids who can weave.” 

i A fe: ^ ^ ^ij ^ ^ W hen a scholar takes to trade 

he demeans himself.” 
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^ is not “ trade ” in the sense of buying and soiling but 
“ a trade ”, that is to say, an occupation involving manual labour, a 
handicraft. 


is A '' Tantalizing ” 

“ Vexatious ” is a closer rendering, and at the same time it covers 
the sentences better, e.g. “ inability to get rid of a worthless poor 
relation 

“Happening upon a delicious odour 
when one’s liver is out of order.” 

^ is “ a tasty dish ”. There is no reference to the sense of 

smell. 


XII. ^ “ The Name without the Reality ’’ 

Miss Edwards is very felicitous in her rendering of this difficult 
heading, but the sayings that follow would be improved by the 
insertion of the word “ real ”, e.g. “ A host who escorts a guest no 
further than the door is not a real host.” 

XV. ^ A ^ “ Exaggerations ” 

Better, “ Misleading Statements.” 

aft ^ '’To say that an official's service-record is 

taken into consideration.” 

My father suggests a simpler and more accurate rendering : “To 
say that official work gets its reward.” 

4^- aft ^ ^ ^ To say that the king understands.” 

Miss Edwards was evidently puzzled as to the meaning of this sentence, 
and it is one of her few bad mistakes. My version would be : “ To 
boast that one is on intimate terms with one's master.” 

6- Ift ^ ^ jfe /]' “ To say that one’s concubine is too 
young.” “ Too ” tends to obscure the sense, which seems to be that 
a man will always try to make his mistress out younger than she 
really is. 

XVI. ^ “ Incongruities ” 

This rendering has already been used, quite appropriately, for II, 
but is not so suitable here. “ Sour-cold ” usually stands for privation 
and poverty, but it is the humorous aspect of humble folk and their 
doings that is emphasized in these sayings. “ Humours of Low Life ” 
would fairly cover the instances given. 

VOL. PART 3. 


42 
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8- ^ M beggar shambling along.” The real meaning 

seems to be ; " A beggar driving out the demon of pestilence,” that is. 
taking part in one of the processions organized to that end, which are 
nowadays called ^ The spectacle of a Chinese be^ar, whose 
filthy rags are a vehicle of infection, sharing in a spiritual campaign 
against pestilence, is one full of ironic humour. 


XIX. ^ ^ ” Desecration ” 

This is a particular form of desecration, namely, “ filing the 
scenery " or the enjoyment of the beauties of nature. In this country 
we should have to add another e.xample : “ To leave litter about after 
a picnic ’ : but perhaps they were too civilized for that sort of thing 
in ancient China. 

'i- ^ ^ IS To tether a horse to a conical rock.” That does 
not sound a very reprehensible act, and one is driven to seek a more 
exact meaning for 5 According to Tz'u Yiian, it denotes in 
the fir.st place a natural pillar of stone much used as a decorative 
feature in laying out gardens and parks. These stones, varying in 
length from about one to three feet, are said to be found lying 
horizontally in the earth on the jfj Huang Mountains in southern 
Anhwei and other places. The ^ Sku chih (quoted in P'ei wh, 
yiiii f>() speaks of specimens as much as thirty feet long and weighing 
1.000 clilhi (250 .stone), erected as tombstones on the occasion of 
a royal funeral. A .secondary meaning of shih ksiin is “ stalagmite ”, 
which i.s less acceptable here becau.se stalagmites are found only in 
caves, where there is no ^ land.scape ” to spoil. 


XXI. ^ “ Waste " 


6. ^ 
flowers. " 
here, so 
who are 
tastes. 


^ ftp m A poverty-stricken family with beautiful 
This is hardly an example of '■ waste ". ^ is surely a verb 
that the .sentence would mean : •’ Poverty-stricken people 
fond of flowers — but are unable to gratify their aesthetic 


XXII. iij" ^ - [J nondurable ” 

“• A fr U B '■ To go home to a hating wife.” It .seems better 
o roai 0 . not in, -. - To go home to an ill-tempered wife.” 

-■Lt fnl [’Of Hatred for one's evervdav colleagues.” The 
^ame m,. stake occurs here. What i.s unendurable is not hatred for 
on. s colleague,s l.ut - evilly disposed colleagues " themselves. 
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XX III. HKt ^ “ Not Permissible ” 

Or, “ Hard to put up with.” 

Servants imitating scholars.” The 
last character is not ^ hsia but tuan, as given above : “ Servants 
imitating the demeanour of scholars.” 

XXV. ^ ^ Form ” 

1*0 “ To eat or smoke in the presence of 

superiors.” 

^ PH is simply “ to smoke ”. 

XXVI. ^ ^ ^ ^ “ Inopportune ” 

M ^ 'iC '6^ fiS " To flatter skill in children." “ Clever- 
ness ” rather than skill is the word required : “ To boast of one’s 
children's cleverness.” 

^ ^ “ To encourage children to be petted and 

proud.” 

The translator seems to have been thinking of J|g, composed of the 
phonetic and radical, respectively, of the last two characters. “ To 
encourage one's children to be silly and spoilt.” 

9. ^ Jb ?? pp ^ “ To monopolize the tit-bits at a banquet.” 
The phrase ^ 55 means “ to criticize (like) Pao Ch'eng) ”. 
For this w'orthv, better known as fl H Lung-t‘u, see Giles, Biog. 
Diet., 1621. He is said to have been a terrible martinet in matters of 
Court ceremonial. Translate, therefore, “ To find fault with the 
dishes at a banquet.” 

16. A AJ^ enter private apartments or 

pick up another’s things to look at. ’ I do not think that entering 
private apartments is to be treated here as a separate ofEence ; “ To 
pick up things and e.xamine them in another person s rooms. ’ Cf. 

XXXI, 6. 

XXVIII. MM" Stupidities " 

Insolently to pose as wealthy when 

poor.’’ 

^ is here to be read in the third tone : " Trying hard to pose as 
Wealthy when poor.’’ 

XXX. A “ Present-day Idiosyncrasies ” 

This is not forcible enough. Literally, the phrase means, “ People 
of the day tinged with madness ” ; hence it might be rendered “ Con- 
temporary Crazes ”. 
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10. IH ^ H A "R “ Mortgaging one’s real estate on 

behalf of another." 

^ A roust surely be “ to another ”, not “ on behalf of another 
Translate simply ; Mortgaging house and land.” 

XXXI. ^ ^ “ Improper ” 

2. # tb M ^ “To send a maternal uncle away 

during one's mother's lifetime.” This makes no sense. There is an 
allusion to Odes, i, xi, 9 : ^ ^ H R; 0 M (# “ I escwted 
my mother’s nephew to the north of the 'V\"ei ”. Hence teei yatig 
came to stand for the relationship between maternal uncle and nephew 
or, as here, maternal cousins. The sentence then means : “ During 

one s mother’s lifetime to hail her brother as a cousin ” — ^thus showing 
scant respect to one of an elder generation. 


XXXII. ^ “ Things Gone Agley ” 

12. ^ ^ ^ “ Having a library and not reading.” 

As we have already seen, ^ is equivalent to ^ : “ not knowing how 
to read.” Cf. II, 3, IX passim, and XXXV, 6. 

1®- ^ ^ ^ “ Having a good constitution and 

wasting one's patrimony by idling.” 

^ refers not to physical but to intellectual endowments : 
“ Pos.se.ssing good natural gift.«,” etc. 

XXXI\ . ^ “' Poverty is inevitable when one . . .” 

^ “ Borrows money in order to give entertain- 

ments.” 

^ is very obscure. My father suggests that should be 
substituted for it : “ Incurs debts and duns debtors.” 

^ Wealth is assured ivhen one . . .” 

4:. ^ -g, “ Is not .self-indulgent.'’ This needs a little 

expansion, because there are many forms of .self-indulgence ; “ Is 
not infatuated with wine and women.” 

^ ^ ^ "Does not borrow.” 

A* ^ three words alt of which can mean to owe money 

Tn IS a common locution, but a concatenation of three does 
not seem possilile, so we are left with an unattached ft. I would 
ggest, therefore, that ft is to he taken in its more usual sense of 
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turn the back on ”, and that the translation should run : “ Does 
not repudiate debts.” (See the entry ^ in Giles Diet. 1750 ; it 
is true that under 3743 the same phrase is said to mean “ to owe 
money ”.) 

Has children who are harmonious.” 
cannot very well mean children. “ Has apprentices who 
work in harmony.” 

12. ^ -Q: ^ “ Has not a mistress who believes in 

Buddha.” 

There is no need to transpose the negative ; and ^ ^ is “ the 
mistress of the household ”, not a concubine. Translate, therefore : 
“ Has a wife who does not believe in Buddha ” — and consequently 
does not waste her time at temples or the family substance in offerings. 

18. % ^ 01 Does not trample on goods.” This might 

be expressed more clearly. The sentence seems to mean, “ Does 
not maltreat his property,” but the use of j|4 is certainly puzzling. 

XXXVI. ^ ^ IS “ They are capable who . . .” 

^ is the important member of the clause, and should not be 
omitted : “ They are wise and capable who ...” 

^ ^ Judge the present from the past.” I doubt 

if this sense can be got out of the words, which appear simply to mean : 
“ Know the past and the present as well ” — “ are well versed in 
antiquity, but also know the world as it is.” 

13. A ^ “ Inquire what to avoid.” This is much too 

vague. The phrase is given in Giles Diet. 5217 ; “ When going into 
a family, inquire what are its tabooed words, etc.” — so as to be able 
to avoid them. 

17. ^ jg A ^ ^ Ho not argue with every chance 

comer.” 

“ Do not argue with fools ” is both terser and more correct. Miss 
Edwards seems to have read m instead of m- 

XXXIX. ^ ^ Wi“ Tapses ” 

l.:®I^i|ii^A'Sra“ Trying to be a Jack-of-all-trades.” 

Is not this a “ lapse ” on the part of the translator herself ? I can 
see no objection to the obvious “ Talking to people with one's hat off ”. 

“Being careless about spitting.” 

“ At table ” should be added. 
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7. “Opening [other people’s] boxes 

and letters.” The words in brackets should be inserted. 

XLI. 4h| ^ ^ “ Ignorance ” 

“ Lack of Judgment ” would be more suitable as a heading. 

5- ^ ^ ® “ To allow a son to indulge in dancing.” 

This is an indulgence not common enough in China to be the 
subject of a special admonition. But it is only a .slip of the pen, for 
the text is clear : “ To allow a son to take up music.” 



An Analytical Study of the Conjugations of Japanese 
Verbs and Adjectives 

By S. Yoshitake 

rjIHE morphology of the Japanese language has been explored 
most thoroughly within the confines of the language itself, as 
can be seen from the Nihon Bunporon, one of the admirable 
publications of Professor T. Yamada’s, and Mr. G. B. Sansom’s 
excellent treatise, An Historical Grammar of Japanese. There are, 
nevertheless, various difficulties to be overcome, and many problems 
to be solved, if the ancient Japanese literature is to be better under- 
stood. Some of these obstacles have recently been pointed out by 
Professor J. L. Pierson in his scholarly work The Manyosu, in which 
the author has submitted many a plausible theory based on materials 
offered by the Japanese language alone. 

Very thorough though these studies are, the structure of the 
various bases of the Japanese verbs has never been explained. More- 
over, the inter-relationship between the bases and their suffixes has 
always been treated as a matter of course, without arousing the least 
curiosity as to its causes. These intricate yet fundamental problems 
will never be solved so long as the Japanese language is studied 
independently. The reason for this is not far to seek. 

It is universally recognized that Japanese is a mixed language 
wherein Turkish, Mongol, Manchu-Tungus and Austronesian elements 
present themselves. If these languages admit of independent 
consonants, as they actually do, what reason have we to assume that 
the Japanese consonants have always been inseparable from the 
vowels ? Both the roots and the stems of many Japanese words may 
at one time have ended in a consonant. But once we separate the 
consonants from the vowels the Japanese language ceases to be 
Japanese as we know it. We must also acknowledge that the Japanese 
verbs and adjectives, as well as some of their suffixes, were formed 
many centuries or even millenniums before the language came to be 
recorded in the Manyo period. In order, therefore, to explain the 
structure of the Japanese verbs and adjectives, we must perforce 
leave the domain of the Japanese language and grope in the black 
darkness. For this an assumption of some kind is inevitable. 

Thus in the present inquiry I have assumed that the Japanese 
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language is genetically related to Turkish and Mtmgol, but his 
developed along its own course preserving but a shadow of its identity. 
Though tentative and admittedly crude, the present study may 8«ve 
as a working basis for a more extensive investigation with both Korean 
and Luchuan taken into account, which languages I have been com- 
pelled to disregard almost entirely for lack of space. 

The following are the books and the articles quoted in the present 
paper ; — 

H. = G. B. Sansom, An Historical Grammar of Javariiese. Oxfwcd, 
1928. 

K. = M. Ando, Kodai Kokugo-tw Kenkyu. Tokyo, 1923. 

KKM. = G. J. Ramstedt, fiber die Konjugation des KhaUdut- 
Mongolischen, MSFOu. xix. Helsingfors, 1903. 

M. = J. L. Pierson, jun.. The Manydsu, translated and annotated. 
Books i and ii. Leyden, 1929, 1931. 

NominalstammbildungssitffiiXe im Mongolischen, 
KSz. XX. Budapest, 1923-7. 

V. = G. J. Ramstedt, Zur Y erhstammbildungslehre der mongolisch- 
turkischen Sprachen, JSFOu. xxviii. Helsingfors, 1912. 

I have adopted Professor Pierson's transcription v (bilabial voiced 
fricative) for the current h when in an intervocalic position, but have 
used f (bilabial voiceless fricative) in an initial position (cf. M., i> 
pp. 38-43, 60-3). 


I. Conjugations of Verbs 

The Japanese verbs are usually divided into nine classes in 
accordance with their conjugations; (1) Yodan, (2) Kami-nidan, 
(3) Shimo-nidan, (4) Kami-ichidan, (5) Shimo-ichidan, (6) Kagyo- 
henkaku, (7) Sagyo-henkaku, (8) J^agyo-henkaku, and (9) Ragyo- 
henkaku. All these verbs have six different bases, some of which may 
assume the same form. They are (1) Mizenkei, (2) Renyokei, (3) 
Shu.slukei, (4) Rentaikei, (5) Henkei, and (6) Meireikei. For 
convenience of reference Sansom's English versions (with certain 

modifications) of these grammatical terms are here given within 
parentheses. 


I. Yodan {Quadrigrade) Verbs 

+ w if these verbs regularly ends in a consonant, 
which the following vowels are added to form various bases. This 
IS called the first conjugation by Sansom. 
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(1) Mizenkei (Imperfect Form) -a Ex. ynk-a 

(2) Renyokei (Conjunctive Form) -i ynk-i 

(3) Shushikei (Predicative Form) -n yuk-n “ to go ” 

(4) Rentaikei (Attributive Form) -u yuk-u 

(5) Izenkei (Perfect Form) -e yuk-e 

(6) Meireikei ( — ) -e yuk-e 

Note that the Shushikei and the Rentaikei are identical ; so also 
the Izenkei and the Meireikei. 

(1) The Mizenkei or the Imperfect Form is used, together with 
various suflixes, to indicate (i) the indicative future, (ii) hypothesis, 
(iii) the potential mood, (iv) the passive voice, (v) the causative mood, 
(vi) the optative mood, and (vii) negation. Of these different usages 
(i) and (ii) denote probability, whereas (iii), (iv), (v), and (vi) express 
potentiality. The seventh use must be treated independently as will 
be explained later (see ii, 1 /.). Thus it is clear that the final vowel 
-a of this base signifies possibility in the broadest sense of the word, 
but for lack of a better term I shall call it a “ potential vowel ”. This 
vowel -a corresponds to Turkish -a- and Mongol -*ya- which are used 
in the formation of Ramstedt’s “ praskriptiv ”, “ optativ ”, and 
“ potential ” {KKM., pp. 62-4, 70-3, 75-8). It may be added that 
Dr. Pierson considers the Japanese vowel -a to sigmfy “ being ” 
(M., i, pp. 215-16). 

(2) The Renyokei or the Conjunctive Form is used, according to 
Sansom, “ when it is desired to bring the idea expressed by the verb 
into the closest possible association with the idea expressed by another 
word.” “ Consequently,” continues the grammarian, “ its most 
specialized use is in the formation of compound words ” (H., p. 137). 
The duties performed by the Renyokei could be fulfilled by a nomen 
actionis, and hence the final vowel -i may be called a nomen actionis 
vowel. This vowel seems to have come from the same origin as the 
“ Urtiirkisch ” -*y ~ -*g, from which Turkish -*ya ~ Orkhon- 
turkish -y ~ -g, Altai -u, Osmanli -i, Yakut -f, {noinen actionis), 
Mongol -ya ~ -ge (nomen imperfecti), etc., have sprung (N., pp. 94—5, 
118-19). 

(3) , (4) The Shushikei or the Predicative Form may be treated 
together with the Rentaikei or the Attributive Form, since the two 
forms are marked by the same vowel -u. According to Sansom, the 
former is “ the true verb form, used in principal sentences to predicate 
an action, property, or state of the subject ’ (H., p. 130). This, 
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however, is a later development of the function of the Shushihei, 
which is nothing more than a noun in the broad sense of the word. 
In the expression, for example, misubeki kimi ga masu to ivanaka ni, 
which Professor Pierson has skilfully translated “ this does not 
imply that my lord is still alive, to whom I could show it ” (M., ii, 
p. 128), the word masu to exist, be alive ” can only be considered 
as a substantive since it immediately follows the genitive case of kimi 
lord . The function of the Rentaikei or the Attributive Form is 
to place a verb in an attributive relation to a substantive ” and 
it takes a position immediately preceding the substantive or 
substantival group which it qualifies ” {f/., p. 133). Thus the duties of 
the Shushikei and the Rentaikei are those of a nomen futuri, and hence 
we may consider these two forms of this conjugation as identical. 
The final vowel -u and the suffix -kn (with which we shall meet in 
later paragraphs) appear to have come from -*yu, from which also 
Ijighur -yu gu, Turkish-Tatar “infinitive” suffix -yU'^-gii, 
Mongol substantival suffi,x -yu ~ -gii, nmnen fiUuri -qu -kii, etc., 
have been derived (KKM., pp. 91-3 ; N., pp. 95, 119). 

(5), (6) The Izenkei or the Perfect Form and the Meireikei, which 
is the Imperative Form, are marked by the same vowel -e. The 
Izenkei, which is used to form the conditional and the concessive 


moods, does not include a fragment of “ tense-significance ” as Sansom 
suspects (H., pp. 142-3). Both conditional and concessive concepts 
may be expressed by the imperative mood as, for example, “ Love 
me, love my dog ” and “ Be that as it may, . . This is the reason 
why the Izenkei and the Meireikei are identical in form. The final 
TOW el -e is a composite one, and comes from an earlier 
a yi > - ai > ^ -e, of which the -*a is the potential vowel, 

as we have seen above, and -*yi is the imperative suffix. Thus the 
^ ^°^^®®Ponds to -ayi-, -ayi- of the optative suffix -ayin, -ayin 
in r - onturkish, whereas the Mongol volitional suffixes -yu, -ya, etc. 

ntain the same -y as in -*a-*yi. from which the Japanese -e has been 
evolved (KKM., pp. lO-H, 7 . 3 _ 5 ). 


hami-mdan (Ujyper Bigrade) Verbs 

the ™ ''''''' r conjugation, which is given, in 

ttie grammar, as follows 


(1) Mizenkei -i Ex. otsi 

(-) Rcnyokei -i 
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(3) Shushikei 

-u 

ots-u “ 

(4) Rentaikei 

-uru 

ots-nru 

(5) Izenkei 

-ure 

ots-nre 

(6) Meireikei 

-i 

otsi 


(1) The Mizenkei vowel -i is not a suffix, but is part of the primary 
stem of the verb. It has probably developed from the palatalization 
of the final consonant of the stem. The word otsu “ to fall ”, for 
example, seems to have developed from the root *£>§, which gave rise 
to the secondary roots *ot, *ot', *or, *of, *oz, *os, etc. The secondary 
root *ot', after a series of changes *ot' > *oty > *oti, finally gave 
birth to the stem *oti ^ otsi. It is to be noted that in this class of 
verbs the Mizenkei does not take the potential vowel -a. But the 
Mizenkei never stands alone ; it is always followed by a suffix or a 
particle. The absence of this all-important vowel -a for the Mizenkei 
is compensated for by the suffixes, as will be shown in later paragraphs. 

(2) The Renyokei is formed in exactly the same way from the 
primary stem ending in -i as in the case of Yodan verbs, thus 
■i + > -i. Or it may be that this ba.se, like the Mizenkei, is the 

primary stem itself. 

(3) The Shushikei is derived from the primary stem by adding the 

nomen futuri vowel -*u, as in Yodan verbs, thus -i -|- > -u. 

(Compare : u = ^ anc. Chin, jiu.) 

(4) The Rentaikei consists of the Shushikei and the suffix -ru. 
The -u in this suffix is the nomen fuluri vowel, whereas the -r- is a 
participial suffix corresponding to the -r in Osmanli “ aorist ” 
termination -r, -ir, -er, present-future participial termination -Ir, 
-ur, -ar, Yakut nomen 'praesentis -ar, Khalkha Mongol 

praskriptiv ” -dra, -era, Manchu present participial termination -ra, 
-re, -ro, etc. (KKM., pp. 62^ ; N., pp. 121-2). 

(5) The Izenkei differs from the Rentaikei in that the final -u is 
here replaced by -e, which has come from -*a-*yi as in the case of 
Yodan verbs. The probable reason for the insertion of the participial 
suffix -r- is that, in the case of the Rentaikei, it served to impart an 
adjectival force to the stem, while in the construction of the Izenkei 
it carried the concept of the perfect. But why was not the same 
distinction made in the formation of the Rentaikei and the Izenkei 
of the Yodan verb ? The only answer seems to be that the two 
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coniugations are due to different linguistic habits, or that one of them, 
be it the Yodan or the Kami-nidan, is a later evolution. 

(6) The Meireikei is composed of the stem ending in -i plus -*yi, 
without the potential vowel -*a, thus -i + *yi > -i. 


3. Shimo-nidan (Lcncer Bigrade) Verbs 


The conjugation of these verbs, called the second conjugation by 
Sansom, is given as follows : — 


(1) Mizenkei -e 

(2) Renyokei -e 

(3) Shushikei -u 

(4) Rentaikei -uru 

(5) Izenkei -ure 

(6) Meireikei -e 


Ex. are 
are 

ar-u “ to be born, be produced ” 

ar-urn 

ar-ure 

are 


This conjugation differs from the Kami-nidan, discussed above, 
onlv in that the -i in the Mizenkei, Renyokei. and Meireikei is here 
replaced by -e. There are at least three possibilities as to the history 
of this vowel. It may have come from an open variety of -i, in which 
case the present conjugation can be regarded as a variant of the 
Kami-nidan conjugation. It is equally possible that the Mizenkei 
vowel -e was originally a back vowel, which, under the influence of 
the palatalization of the preceding consonant, became -d = -e. Thus, 
for example, the verb aru “ to be born ’’ may have been derived 
from the primary root *ar. which gave rise to two secondary roots 
*(ir and *ar. From the former, it would seem, developed the primary 
stem ara which is found in the adjective ara-ta-si “ fresh, new ”, 
whilst the latter formed the stem *<tfa, which soon became *ard 
under the influence of -f. It may be argued then that in the Manyo 
period the Japanese e re.scmbled id, as is shown bv the Manyo-gana 
(e.g. re = anc. Chin. b/it). But on the strength of such Manyo-gana 
as ^ (anc. Chin. ka). fg (anc. Chin, ka), for ke, ^ (anc. Chin, pa, 
p'nk) for fe. ^ (anc. Chin, uia) for me, we must assume the existence 
of a very open variety of e, i.e. d. If this supposition be accepted, we 
may consider the iMizenkei to be the stem itself. The remaining forms 
would then be derived as follows : Renyokei -*« + *i > -e (cf. 
anc. Chin, kai for ke : ^ anc. Chin, di for e), Shushikei -*d -f *m > -u 
(cf- S- BS for dzu) and Meireikei -*a + *yi > -e. The Rentaikei 
and the Izenkei consist of the Shushikei plus the suffixes -ru and -re 
re.spectively, as in the Kami-nidan verbs. The third possibility is 
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that the stem ara had a parallel form *arai ^ which became the stem 
are of the verb aru “ to be born The presence of the form tsugi 
as in imo ni tsugi koso “ Pray, tell my love (that . . .) ”, besides 
tsuge as in ive ui tsuge koso “ Pray, tell my family (that . . .) ” 
(Manyo, xx), seems to speak for the first possibility, though the form 
tsugi may be purely dialectal. 

4. Kami-ichidan (Upper Unigrade) Yerhs 
These verbs follow what is called the fourth conjugation by 
Sansom : — 


(1) Mizenkei 

-i 

Ex. mi 

(2) Renyokei 

-i 

mi 

(3) Shushikei 

-i-ru 

mi-ru “ to see, look 

(4) Rentaikei 

-i-ru 

mi-ru 

(5) Izenkei 

-i-re 

mi-re 

(6) Meireikei 

-i 

mi 


The conjugation may be treated in the same way as that of the 
Kami-nidan verbs, with the exception of the Shushikei, which in the 
present case is marked by -ru instead of -u. The function of the -r- 
in the Shushikei is not clear ; it is quite possible that the Shushikei 
suffix -ru is a later development, since the forms without this suffix 
also occur in the Manyoshu, e.g. mibesi (xvii) and miramu (v) where 
mi is the Shushikei of miru “ to see, look ” (cf. K., p. 241). However 
that may be, the -i in this conjugation is not a suffix, but is part of the 
stem. Thus, in the case of miru “ to see, look ” its stem is mi, which 
appears to have evolved from *mui (or *muy), but not *mu as Sansom 
considers (H., p. 155). 

5. Shirno-ichidan {Lower Unigrade) Verbs 
The conjugation of these verbs seems to have originated in the 
Heian period. Ex. : — 

(1) Mizenkei ke (4) Rentaikei ke-ru 

(2) Renyokei ke (5) Izenkei ke-re 

(3) Shushikei ke-ru “ to kick ” (6) Meireikei ke 

^ In my article entitled The History of the Japanese Particle i ” {BSOS. Vol. V, 
Part IV) I stated that the final vowel -a, -O, and -u of certain substantives became 
-e and -i under the influence of the particle i which followed. This, however, is 
not the only possibility. It may be that in early Japanese many substantives ending 
in -a, -O, and -u had a parallel form ending in -*ai, -*oi, and -*ui respectively. The 
final -*1 in these latter forms seems to intensify the substantival meaning, and thus 
the forms ending in -*i have been handed down as front vocalic varieties ending in 
-e and -i, whilst the shorter forms are preserved only in the attributive position. 
This, however, does not affect my views on the history of the particle i. 
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The conjugation is identical with the Kami-ichidan, the only 
difference being that the stem ends in -e in the present case. The stem 
cf the verb keru to kick ” has come from *koy, which is preserved in 
the word akoye " a spur (of a cock) though Ando thinks that the 
ke of keru “ to kick " was also pronounced leu and Ico on the grormd 
that the word kuwe " to kick " appears in the Xihongi {K., pp. 247-8). 
From reasons I cannot go into here. I definitely consider that the 
kuw of kuwe is a variant of *l;oy. The root *lcoy would give rise to ke 
inasmuch as the character |>* (anc. Chin. h‘udi) was used for 
transcribing be. and (anc. Chin, miidi) forme. Thus the earlier 

form of the verb keru ‘‘ to kick " would certainly have been *lcoyu, 
which belonged to the Shimo-nidan conjugation, although its 
conjugated forms are not preserved in literature. As an analogous case 
we may consider the Shimo-nidan verb u " to get, be able ". The root 
of this verb is *ey (or *dy), but not *ur as suggested by Kanazawa 
(cf. K.. p. 236.). From the root *ey (or *ay) has been derived the stem 
e. which forms the Mizenkei of the verb u to get, be able ”. The 
derivation of the remaining conjugated forms needs no explanation. 
Thus there is no material difference in the formation of the two verbs 
*koyu •• to kick " (stem *koy) and u " to get, be able " (stem e < *ey 
or *dy). 

6. Kayyn-henlcaku Verb : ku “ come " 

This verb conjugates as follows - 


(1) ilizenkei 

ko 

(4) Rentaikei 

kuru 

(2) Renyokei 

ki 

(5) Izenkei 

kure 

(3) Shushikei 

ku 

(6) Meireikei 

ko 


The stem of this verb is probably *ku (or *kiu). which would give 
rise to ko (< *ku + *«) for the 3Iizenkei. ki (< *ku -f *i) for the 
Renyokei, and ku (<*ku + *u) for the 8hushikei. The Rentaikei and 
the Izenkei are built on the Slulshikei with the additional suffixes -m 
and -re as in some other conjugations. The Meireikei may be identical 
with the ^Iizenkei in its .structure ; or it mav include the imperative 
suffix -*yi. thus Hu -f- *<t - *yi > *kuni > ko (cf. fo = j* anc. 
Chin, pudi, b'uni). 

7. SuyyO-lieukuku Verb : su to do ’’ 

(1) -Mizenkei se (4) Rentaikei suru 

(2) Renyokei si (5) Izenkei sure 

(•t) Shu.shikei su (6) Meireikei se 
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The stem of this verb appears to be *sui, which would give rise to 
the following forms : (1) Mizenkei *sui + > *sia > *sa ^ se, 

(2) Renyokei *mi + ** > *sii > *si ^ si, (3) Shushikei *sui + > 

*siu ^ su (cf. su = ^ anc. Chin, siu), (4) Rentaikei *sui -f- *uru > 
*siuru ^ sum, (5) Izenkei *mi + *ure > *siure ^ sure, and (6) 
Meireikei *sui + *ayi > *smi ^ se (cf. se = ^ anc. Chin. sidi). 


8. Nagyd-henkaku Verbs : sina 

“ to die " 

and inu 

(1) Mizenkei 

sin-a 

in-a 

(2) Renyokei 

sin-i 

in-i 

(3) Shushikei 

sin-u 

in-n 

(4) Rentaikei 

sin-uru 

in-uru 

(5) Izenkei 

sin-ure 

in-ure 

(6) Meireikei 

sin-e 

in-e 


go away ”. 


The conjugation calls for no comment, for it is a combination of the 
Yodan and the Nidan (or the Ichidan) conjugations. It may be noted, 
however, that all the disyllabic verbs whose stem ends in an n plus 
the vowel e belong to the Shimo-nidan conjugation. We may there- 
fore suppose that the final stem consonant -n of sinu “to die ” and 
inu “to go away ” was never palatalized ; otherwise these verbs 
would also have followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation. 


9. Ragyo-henkaku Verb : ari “ to exist ” 

(1) Mizenkei ar-a (4) Rentaikei ar-u 

(2) Renyokei ar-i (5) Izenkei ar-e 

(3) Shushikei ar-i (6) Meireikei ar-e 

If the stem of this verb is *ar, then the conjugation differs from 
that of the Yodan verbs only in the Shushikei, which in the present 
case is marked by the nomen actionis vowel -i, instead of the no7nen 
futuri vowel -u as in the Yodan conjugation. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that there was a sporadic mutation between i and u 
in ancient Japanese. It is equally possible that the nomen futuri -*yu, 
from which -u and -ku have evolved, had a parallel form -*yui, which 
became -i. and was used to form the Shushikei of ari “ to exist ”, 
whereas the usual nomen futuri vowel -u, which had a weaker 
substantival force, served to form the Rentaikei. This conjecture 
seems justifiable in the light of the mutation -a ~ -ai and -u ~ -ui 
in various suffixes both in Turkish and Mongol {KKM., pp. 68, 71, 
83 ; in particular p. 89). It may be added that the verbs wori “ to 
exist ” and u “ to exist ” are related to ari “ to exist ”. The root of 
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the verb ari seems to be *al, and that of wori and u is in all probability 
*wol. The latter, i.e. *wol, may have given birth to two secondary 
roots *wor and *icuy. The root *u’(yr served as the stem of the Rahen 
verb wori “ to exist whilst the stem wi of the defective Kami- 
nidan verb u (= icu) “ to exist ” has been derived from *wuy. Thus 
I hold the usual explanation that wori “ to exist ” is a compound of 
wi (the Renyokei of u “ to exist ”) and ari “ to exist ” as inaccurate. 

II. Suffixes 

1. Suffixes used with the Mizenkei 

(a) -mu, -masi, -maku. The suffix -mu denotes probability of 
occurrence, and hence often serves to form the indicative future. 
It is composed of -m and the notnen futuri vowel -u. The suffix -m 
is used to form a nonien possibilitatis, and corresponds to the -m of 
the following suffixes in Khalkha Mongol : — 

(i) -niDzo ^ -mts, used to impart the signification “ can, may, 
can be, etc.", to the verb to which it is suffixed (KKM., pp. 12, 75-8). 

(ii) -mn (< -ma), -m, used to form a nomen descriptionis with the 
meaning “ so (great, small, etc.) that . . [KKM., pp. 37, 77, 94-5). 

(iii) -mar ~ -mm, which forms a nomen agendi [oxacturi) with the 
meaning " should be. can be " {KKM., pp. 38, 95-7). 

(iv) -mx”e ~ -m-ffi (< -*maqai -*mekei), used in the formation 
of a nomen cupiditatis indicating proneness, inclination, or ability. 

Although only the Mongol suffixes are here quoted, the suffix -m 
is common also to Turkish and Manchu-Tungus, as Dr. Ramstedt 
has shown. 

The Japanese suffix -mu conjugates as follows : — 

(1) Mizenkei -ma (4) Rentaikei -mu 

(2) Renyokei — (5) Izenkei -me 

(3) Shushikei -mu (6) Meireikei — 

Of these the Mizenkei -ma is usually treated independently by the 
Japanese grammarians for some rea.son beyond my comprehension. 
It is used with -si to indicate a desire. The suffix -si ( g -*si) in -mam 
is indivisible and, together with the preceding -a- (of -ma-), corresponds 
to the nomen possibilitatis -a-si ~ -e-si in Turkish (KKM., pp. 100-101, 
75). The suffix -masi has three forms : Mizenkei -mase 
(< -*masi -r *«), Shushikei and Rentaikei -masi (g -*mnsi), and 
Izenkei -masika, which last is a later development, po.ssibly formed on 
the analogy of the Izenkei -sika of the preterite suffix -si (cf. ii, 2, c.). 
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The sufiftx -maku is also used to form a nomen possibilitatis, consisting 
of the Mizenkei -ma of -mu and the nomen futuri -ku (cf. i, 1 (3), (4)). 
It corresponds to the Mongol nomen cupiditatis suffix cited above (iv). 

The Izenkei -me of -mu undoubtedly consists of -m and -e 
( < -*a *yi). Thus it is evident that the suffix -mu, as far as we can 

at present trace it back, has no connection with the verb miru “ to see, 
look ”, as usually supposed (H., ^p. 187-8). 

(b) -yu, -ru. These suffixes were used to form passive and potential 
verbs in the Manyo period. Used with the Yodan verbs they were 
conjugated as follows : — 


(1) Mizenkei -ye 

-re 

(2) Renyokei -ye 

-re 

(3) Shushikei -yu 

-ru 

(4) Rentaikei -yuru 

-ruru 

(5) Izenkei -yure 

-rure 

(6) Meireikei -ye 

-re 


In the earliest literature the forms in -y- occur much more 
frequently than those in -r-, although in later times the former fell 
out of general use. Both -y- and -r- appear to have come from the same 
origin as the Turkish suffix -1-, used in the formation of the passive 
verbs and the Mongol -1-, which serves to impart an intensiv^e or 
iterative signification to the verb to which it is suffixed (F.. §§ 4-7). 
It seems quite possible that both -y- and -r- in Japanese go back to 
an earlier -*l-, which gave rise to -1'- and -f-. The new stems with these 
suffixes followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation, as did the verb aru 
to be born ”, wJiich has been derived from the stem *af (cf. i, 3). 
The form in -I'- would have then given rise to -*rd ( < -*!' + *a) 
for the Mizenkei, -*ri ( < -*1' + *i) for the Renyokei, -*l'e 
(< -*l' -f- *a + *yi) for the Meireikei, and -*/'m (< -*l' + *i<) for the 
Shushikei, of which the three former were later reduced to -ye, whilst 
the -H'u became -yu. The forms in -r- may be explained in a similar 
manner. 

In the case of the Nidan and the Ichidan verbs, the suffix -ra- is 
inserted between the stem of the verb and the passive-potential suffix. 
It will be remembered that in the formation of the Mizenkei of the 
verbs whose stem ends in -i or -e the potential vowel -a is not used. 
It is to compensate for this loss, which is vital for the function of the 
Mizenkei, that the vowel -a is here inserted preceded by a binding 
consonant -r-. 
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Thus I consider that the -r- forms are equally as old as the -y- 
forms, although it is usually conjectured that the latter are the older 
of the two, apparently without any foimdation. Nor can I agree with 
those grammarians who maintain that these suffixes and the Nidan 
and the Ichidan verbs contain ari “ to exist ” and u “ to get, be able ” 
{H., p. 160). Those who advance such a theory ought to explain (1) the 
reason why the -yu is suffixed to the Mizenkei, and not to the Renyokei, 
and (2) the exact force of the assumed verbal elements in the Nidan 
and the Ichidan conjugations. , 

(c) -su, -simu. These suffixes are used to form the causative mood. 
Suffixed to the Mizenkei of the Yodan verbs they follow the Shimo- 
nidan conjugation as shown below : — 


(1) Mizenkei -se 

-sime 

(2) Renyokei -se 

-sime 

(3) Shushikei -su 

-simu 

(4) Rentaikei -sum 

-simuru 

(5) Izenkei -sure 

-simure 

(6) Meireikei -se 

-sime 


The suffix -su is usually identified with the verb su “ to do ” 
{H., p. 164), but no attempt seems to have been made to explain why 
this suffix should be used with the Mizenkei of the verb. If -su is 
really of verbal origin, it should certainly be joined to the Renyokei, 
but not to the Mizenkei. In my opinion the causative suffix -su has 
no relationship with su “to do ’. Both the -s- in this suffix and the 
-si- of -simu appear to have come from an earlier -*s or -*si, which 
probably corresponds to the Mongol -tsi- (< and the factitive 
suffix -t- in Turkish (F., §§ 24-6). 

The hv'pothetical earlier form -*s, when followed by the potential 
vowel -*rt, would give rise to the Mizenkei -se -*sd < -*s + *a) 
and, when followed by -*ayi, the Meireikei -se, whilst the formation 
of the Shushikei, Rentaikei, and Izenkei can easily be explained. The 
Renyokei -se. however, cannot be derived from -*s plus the nomen 
actionis vowel -*i, unless we suppose that the Renyokei -se was 
pronounced at one time very like -si, which is not impossible. 

There is a difficulty in determining the exact nature of the -m- 
in -simu. If it is identical with the possibilitatis suffix -m discussed 
under ii, In. it mu.st have been palatalized in the present case to have 
followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation. This conjecture seems to be 
supported by the fact that the suffix -simu may be used with the 
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Mizenkei of all verbs, whereas the causative -su, when used with the 
Nidan and the Ichidan verbs, must be preceded by -sa-, which consists 
of the potential vowel -a and the binding consonant -s-. Thus we may 
consider that the -m- in the former suffix plays the part of the -a- in 
the latter. 

(d) -su. This suffix differs from the causative -su in that it follows 
the Yodan conjugation : Mizenkei -sa, Reny5kei -si, Shushikei and 
Rentaikei -su, Izenkei and Meireikei -se. Modern native scholars 
style it an “ honorific ” suffix, replacing the older term “ honorific 
causative ”. It is used for all persons, as the following clearly show. 

(1) 1st person : wa ga tatasereba “ while I am standing ” {H., 
p. 164). 

(2) 2nd person : na tsumasu ko “ O girl picking (gathering) herbs ” 
(M., i, pp. 75-6). 

(3) 3rd person : asobasisi sisi “ the wild boar which he was pleased 
to shoot ” (H., p. 165). 

Giving ten examples on the suffix -su, all taken from the earliest 
literature, Mr. Sansom states that in them “ one can trace no causative 
meaning, but only an honorific sense, and that (e.g. in 2) is sometimes 
doubtful ”. On this ground he concludes that “ it is possible that the 
verbs in -su had originally no causative meaning, but were merely 
slightly emphatic, so that na tsumasu ko would perhaps correspond 
to “ maiden who dost pluck herbs ” (//., p. 165). Professor Pierson, 
on the other hand, admits the existence of the “ honorific causative ” 
form, but prefers to consider tsumasu quoted above “ to be tsuma, 
a kind of namen actionis, and su to do (or to be), ‘ to do a picking ’ or 
‘ to do a handling ’ ”. {M., i, p. 76.) 

Rather different is my interpretation, according to which the -s- 
in this so-called honorific suffix is connected neither with su “ to do ” 
nor with the causative suffix -su. It is a volitive-optative suffix 
indicating willingness or eagerness for the action described by the verb, 
without implying causation. It is probably of the same origin as the 
-s in the Mongol optative sufifixes -dsa, etc. (Eihalkha), -su, -suyai, 
-yasuyai (Classical), the Turkish imperative (3rd pers.) -sun, etc., and 
the conditional -sa, as well as the Manchu imperative -su ~ -so 
(KKM., pp. ff-10, 70-3, 114). Note that the -d- in -dsa and the -ya- 
in -yasuyai are akin to the potential vowel -a in Japanese. 

Thus the expression wa ga tatasereba, cited above, would mean 
“ while I am standing intently (or eagerly) ” and na tsumasu ko “ 0 
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girl eagerlv picking (or anxious to pick) kerbs In this respect mv 
interpretation somewhat resembles that of ilr. Sansom. 

The last example quoted above is perhaps not appropriate for 
explaining mv point , but the expression a wo matasuramu tsitsivavara 
va mo (Manvo, v) may be translated 0 my father and mother who 
will be anxiouslv waiting for me ” or ‘‘ O my father and mother who 
will be pleased to wait for me It is from this latter meaning “ to 
be pleased to . . . ” that the honorific sense seems to have sprimg. 

The optative mood was indicated by the Mizenkei -sa plus -ne, 
thus -sane, as in na norasane ” 0 and let me know your name ” {M., i, 
pp. 75-6). The suffix -ne is in all probability identical with the Meireikei 
of -nu, which usually follows the Renyokei, as will be explained 
later (ii. 26). It is interesting to note that the optative use of the suffix 
-su is preserved in the Omorososhi (a Luchuan anthology dating from 
c. A.D. 1150-1650). The anthology, containing 1,551 songs, has but 
one love-song. In this we find the expressions ikiya siyn and ikiya 
siyo (written in the Kana). which have been translated by Mr. F. 
Ifa, the great Luchuan scholar, into Japanese ika ba ya “ I should 
like to go " or ikoka " Shall I go ? " Judging from the fact that in the 
same anthology the phrase isi ga " of the stone ” is also written isi 
giya, I consider the two expre.ssions under consideration to be the 
palatalized varieties and *ik’ya-so) of *ikn-su and *ika-so, 

which correspond to the Mizenkei ika of the Japanese verb iku “ to go ” 
and the volitive-optative .suffix -su. In the light of the Luchuan 
parallel we may su.spect that the suffix -su may also have been applied 
to the 1st persoji with an optative meaning in early Japanese, 
although such a u.se is not found in literature. 

When the concept of desire was strongly felt, the Mizenkei which 
did not contain the potential vowel was deemed insufficient, and 
hence the vowel -a was added before suffixing the volitive-optative 
suffix -su. It is in this way that the so-called honorific verbs such as 
mesu (<mi — *«su) ‘’to be pleased to see, rule”, and kesu 
( < ki -f- *(tsu) ■■ to be pleased to put on (clothes) " have .sprung, where 
mi and ki are the Mizenkei of miru " to see, look ” and kiru ” to put 
on (clothes) ". It mu.st, however, be pointed out that in the expression 
wa ga keseru '■ my wearing " (Kojiki) the volitional force of -*a 
which is contained in keseru (< ki *asi — *ani) is so weak that 
this word hardly differs in meaning from keru ( < ki + *aru). The 
fact that this is the only example where the signification of -su is com- 
pletely obliterated leads us to suspect that the form keseru was 
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deliberately chosen in answer to the na ga keseru “ thy wearing ” 
in the preceding poem. 

(e) -ku. This is a parallel form of the ncnnen futuri suffix -u (i, 1 
(3), (4)). In the Manyo period it was used to form a modal participle, 
indicating (1) the possibility of occurrence, or (2) the mode of an action, 
or the state described by the word to which it was suffixed. It is for 
this reason that -ku was joined to the Mizenkei of the verbs and 
suffixes. Thus, for example, ume no vana tsirakn va idzuku sikasuga 
ni kono Ki no yama ni yuki va furitsntsn (Manyo, v) — where tsirakn 
is the modal participle of tsim “ to be scattered ” — may be translated 
“ Wherever it be that the plum blossoms may be scattered, the snow 
is falling on this mountain of Ki.” I consider, therefore, that 
Mr. Sansom's translation “ have scattered ” for tsirakn is not 
appropriate, whilst Professor Yamada’s interpretation as “ scatter- 
place ” is entirely unfounded {H., p. 149). The very common usage 
of the suffix under consideration is to indicate exactly how utterance 
is about to be (or was) made, thus introducing a direct quotation, e.g. 
itsuvarite mawosaku “ ...” to mawosn “ what (he) told (Yamato- 
takeru) in pretence (was) ‘ ... ’, thus (he) said ” (Kojiki). 

When used with the verbs other than the Yodan and the Eagyb- 
henkaku -ku was preceded by -ra-, as will be explained under ii, 3a. 
For the suffix -makn see ii, la above. 

(/) -nu, -zu, -zi. According to the grammar these negative suffixes 
conjugate as follows : — 


(1) Mizenkei 

— 

(2) Kenybkei 

-ni 

(3) Shushikei 

— 

(4) Kentaikei 

-nn 

(5) Izenkei 

-ne 

(6) Meireikei 

— 


The history of these suffixes is not at all clear. The -n may be 
related to Chuvash an “ do not ”, Goldi and Olcha ana “ not, 
without ”, Korean ani “ do not ! ” etc. If so, we may assume that the 
-n has developed from -*an, taking into consideration na “ do not ’ , 
ina “ No ! ” and ani “ how should (could) . . . ! ” which last is used in 
an ironical construction. It would seem then that the -*a in -*an 
was of secondary nature, so that when the suffix -*an was used with 
a stem ending in a vowel the -*a was dropped, but when used with 
a stem ending in a consonant it was retained. Thus the Mizenkei 
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vowel -a of the Yodan verbs followed by -n may be part of the 
negative suffix -*ayi. ■ This leads us to suppose that the negative 
adjective nasi has been derived from *anasi, whose initial vowel -*a 
was later dropped, probably due to the stress-shift. If this supposition 
be correct, the form nakenakn “ the fact of not-being is not ” {M., i, 
p. 219) would once have been *anakenaku, which may be analyzed 
as follows : *ana ki -f- *ana -1- ku, where -ki and -ku are the 
Rentaikei and the Renyokei of the adjective suffix -ki (cf. iii ; iv, 1, 
below). 

Still more puzzling is the identity of -zn and -zi. Although there 
may be some relationship between these suffixes and Osmanli ddyil 
“ is not ”, Chaghatai tiigul “ is not ”, etc., whose initial consonants 
appear to go back to an earlier *8, it is not easy to explain the birth of 
the two forms -zn and -zi in Japanese. Besides, the Mizenkei vowel 
is entirely unaccoimtable in this particular case. I would therefore 
reserve all these three negative suffixes for further consideration. 

2. Suffixes used with the Renyokei 

(а) -tsn, -tari. The suffix -tsu indicates perfection of an action 
described by the verb, and follows the Shimo-nidan conjugation as 
shown below : — 

(1) Mizenkei -te (4) Rentaikei -tsuru 

(2) Renyokei -te (5) Izenkei -tsure 

(3) Shushikei -tsu (6) Meireikei -te 

This suffix has apparently come from an earlier -*ti or which 
would give rise to the above conjugation ; the Renyokei would once 
have been -*ti, which we can safely assume to have become -te. The 
assumed earlier form -*ti (or -*/') may be of the same origin as the 
Turkish preterite -di (-dl, -dii, -du), and the Mongol converhum perfecti 
-dzu (< -*dzi), which latter occurs also in the preterite imperfect 
-dzuqui in Classical Mongol {KKM., pp. 81-3, 106-7). 

The Renyokei -te, together with the verb ari to exist ", formed a 
descriptive perfect suffix -tari « -te + ari). From this formation we 
learn that when -te + ari became -tari the vowel -e must already have 
been -e or -a ; otherwise -te + ari would have become -*teri in much 
the same way as -ki + ari > -keri and -si + ari > -seri (cf. H., 
pp. 185-7, 212-13). ' 

(б) -nu. Accotdms to Mr. Sonoom thi, 

above, ■ oeem to have been used indiSerently, even in the earliest 
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known practice.” He considers that “ -tsu is rather more emphatic 
than -nu ” (H., pp. 179-80). The suffix -nu is usually identified with 
the verb inu “to go away ”, probably because both the suffix and 
the verb, besides having similar meanings, follow the Nagyo-henkaku 
conjugation. Thus : — 

(1) Mizenkei -na (4) Rentaikei -nuru 

(2) Renyokei -ni (5) Izenkei -nure 

(3) Shushikei -nu (6) Meireikei -ne 

However, I am of opinion that the -n of -nu is related to the Mongol 
-n which was once used in the formation of verbal nouns, but which 
serves now to form the converbum modale (only indicated by the 
nasalization of the preceding vowel), and the imperfect present in 
the forms -n, -na, etc. (KKM., pp. 15-16, 48-9, 78-80, 108-10 ; N., 
pp. 97-8), In Turkish also -n was once used to form verbal nouns, 
but is now employed, together with -ya ~ -gd, to form the preterite 
participial suffix -yan ~ -gdn {N., pp. 119-20). A comparative study 
of the Japanese suffix -nu with the copulative verb nari “ to be ” 
and the “ archaic verb ” nu “ to be ”, an ingenious invention due to 
the late Dr. Aston, is beyond the scope of the present paper, interesting 
though it would be. 

(c) -ki, -si. These preterite suffixes are conjugated as follows : — 


(1) Mizenkei 

-♦ke 

-♦se 

(2) Renyokei 

-♦ki 

— 

(3) Shushikei 

-ki 

-si 

(4) Rentaikei 

— 

-u 

(5) Izenkei 

— 

-sika 

(6) Meireikei 

— ■ 

— 


In the case of the verbs ku “ to come ” and su “ to do ”, -ki and 
-si may also be suffixed to the Mizenkei, apparently to avoid the 
reduplication of ki and si (cf. i, 6, 7 above). 

The suffix -ki appears to go back to the same origin as the nomen 
imperfecti -*ya (~ -*ge) in Mongol, the preterite -x® (-x®> 'X®) 

-ha (-he, -ho) in Manchu, and probably also the Turkish imperfect 
gerundial suffix -a (KKM., pp. 25-7, 85-7). 

Although not generally recognized, I think that -ke is the Mizenkei 
of -ki, as Mr. Sansom considers (H., pp. 183-4, 148-9). The -ke would 
then have been composed of -ki and the potential vowel -*a, thus 
-ki + *a > *hd = -ke. The usual contraction theory -ki -[- ara + 
ba > -keraba > -keba can only be regarded as highly improbable. 
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if not phonetically impossible, though -keri would in all probability 
be a compound of the Eenyokei of -ki and ari “ to exist ” (cf. H., 
p. 184). The form -keba and the compound suffixes -kemu and -kemasi 
are composed of the Mizenkei of -ki plus the particle ba and the 
suffixes -mu and -masi respectively. These latter have already been 
explained under ii, la. 

The suffix -si is probably related to the nomen perfecti -sp (~ -se) 
in Khalkha Mongol, which, together with the Classical Mongol form 
~ysan, goes back to -*ysan. The preterite gerundial suffix -hsa, -ha 
in Tungus is said to have the same origin. The suffix -*ysa is also 
preserved in the converbum abtemporale -sar in Khalkha Mongol, 
denoting the idea “ since, from the time when ...” {KKM., pp. 27-9, 
88-9 ; 54, 117-18). The earlier form of the Japanese -si would have 
been -*si, from which the Mizenkei -se was formed by the addition 
of the potential vowel -*a, thus -*si + *a > -*sa ^ -se (cf. H., p. 183). 

The modal participial suffix -siku is composed of -si and the nomen 
futuri -ku (cf. H., 147-8). The probable reason for choosing the 
Shushikei in preference to the Mizenkei is that the form under con- 
sideration was chiefly used for indicating the mode of a past action, 
and hence the concept of potentiality was not strongly felt, e.g. 
wagimoko ga omoverisiku-si omokage ni miyu “ that sorrowful 
attitude of my sweetheart (towards our parting) appears in my vision 
of her” (Manyo, iv). 

But in the formation of the Izenkei the potential vowel was deemed 
nece.ssary, hence the evolution of -sika (< -*silni + *a). For examples 
see H., pp. 184-5. 

3. Suffixes used uilh the Shushikei 

(a) -ramu, -rasi ; -raku. The suffixes -ramu and -rasi are used in 
a conjectural de.scription, and conjugate as follows : — 

(1) Mizenkei — — 

(2) Renyokei — — 

(3) Shushikei -ramu -rasi 

(4) Rentaikei -ramu -rasiki 

(5) Izenkei -rame 

(6) Meireikei — 

There can be little doubt,’ says Mr. Sansom, “ that -ramu is 
compounded of aru and the future suffix -mu " {H., p. 189). This, 
however, is not only very doubtful, but is almost impossible, becaus^ 
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-ramu is suffixed to the Shushikei of a verb, which base is hardly ever 
followed by another verb. On the other hand, the Shushikei does 
admit of suffixes in spite of Sansom’s statement that “ Unlike the other 
forms of the simple conjugation, the Predicative cannot serve as a base 
for the construction of compound conjugational forms by the addition 
of suffixes, . . {H., p. 130.) 

In fact the -r- in -ramu and -rasi is the participial suffix, as we 
find in the Rentaikei and the Izenkei of the Nidan and the Ichidan 
verbs (cf. i, 2-5). The -a- in these suffixes is the potential vowel 
which we have frequently met, whereas the -mu is identical with that 
treated under ii, la, and -si is the suffix used to form a rumen 
possibilitatis, also explained under ii, la. The suffix -ki in -rasiki 
appears to have evolved from and to correspond to the Mongol 

-qai (~ -yai ~ -gei), which is used to form both adjectives and 
substantives {N., pp. 108-9). The corresponding Turkish -qai is 
considered by Mr. Poppe as a Mongol loan {N., p. 122). 

The suffix -raku is used to form the modal participle of verbs, 
where the Mizenkei does not include the potential vowel -a (cf. ii, 1 e). 
It consists of the participial suffix -r-, the potential vowel -a, and 
the nmnen futuri -ku. Ex. : wotomera ga ime ni tsugoraku “ what 
the girls told me in my dream is as follows ” (Manyo, xvii). The suffix 
-raku may also follow the Shushikei of -tsu and -nu (ii, 2a, 6), i.e. 
-tsuraku and -nnraka, both of which are used to form a modal 
participle. Exs. : akasitsuraku mo nagaki kono yo wo “ the possibility 
of my passing this long night ” (Manyo, iv), yo no fnkenuraku “ the 
possibility of the advancing of the night ” (Manyo, x). 

(b) -meri, -besi. These two suffixes conjugate as follows : — 


(1) Mizenkei 

— 

— 

(2) Renyokei 

-meri 

-beku 

(3) Shushikei 

-meri 

-besi 

(4) Rentaikei 

-meru 

-beki 

(5) Izenkei 

-mere 

-bekere 

(6) Meireikei 

— 

— 


It will be seen from the above that -meri follows the conjugation 
of ari “ to exist ”, save the Mizenkei and the Meireikei, in which the 
suffix is lacking. This has led some grammarians to think that it 
includes the verb ari “ to exist Indeed, Mr. Sansom states : “ It 
is doubtless a compound of -mu, the future suffix, and ari, analogous 
in formation with -keri ” (H., p. 188). This, on the contrary, is 
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extremely doubtful, and can even be considered impossible for two 
reasons. First, the suflhx -mu is wanting in the Renyokei, and hence 
cannot be followed directly by another verb. Secondly, the form 
-mu, when followed by ari, can hardly become -meri. 

However, it is evident that the -m of -meri is identical with that 
in the suffix -mu (ii, la). It seems that -me- goes back to an earlier 

where -ai~ is a secondary suffix, with a specialized function of 
indicating appearance. The -ri is probably composed of the participial 
suffix -r- and the nomen actiowis vowel -i. Both the Rentaikei and 
the Izenkei contain the same -r- which, in the case of the former, is 
followed by the nomen futuri vowel -u, and in the latter by the Izenkei 
vowel -e (< -*a + *yi)- 

The suffix -besi consists of -be- and -ii. The former appears to be 
a variant of the -me- in -meri and to have evolved from -*hai (~ -*mai). 
It serves to indicate expectation, propriety, or reasonableness with 
the meaning “ should, ought to, must The component suffixes 
-ii and -ki are identical with those in -rasi and -rasiki (ii, 3a), whereas 
-ku is formed of the -ki and the nofinen futuri vowel -u. 

The Izenkei -bekere is composed of the Rentaikei -beki and the 
Izenkei vowel -e (< -*a + *yi), thus -beki + *a + *yi > -*bekiai > 
-beke, followed by the intensifying suffix -re. This sign of intensification 
corresponds to the Mongol ele {la, le) which, together with the preterite 

-be ( ha), forms the converbum conditionale -bele (~ -hala) {KKM., 

pp. 44-5, 104^5). Of the same origin as the suffix -re are the -re in 
kore “ this ”, etc., the intensifying -ra (-ro) in yo-ra “ the night ”, 
Okura-ra “ Okura, indeed”, etc., in Japanese, the enclitic -I in 
Osmanli M “that”, ol “that (yonder)”, Chuvash Mo (<*ele-si) 
“ that ”, and so forth. For the various usages of the Japanese 
intensifying suffixes -re, -ra, -ro, see A'., pp. 268-70. Thus I consider 
the suffix -re in -bekere to be of different origin from the -re in the 
Izenkei of some verbs and verbal suffixes (cf. i, 2 (5) ; ii, 16, c • ii 
2a, 6). 

(c) -mazi. This negative suffix conjugates as follows 

(1) Mizenkei — (4) Kentaikei -maziki 

(2) Renyokei -maziku (5) Izenkei -mazikere 

(3) Shushikei -mazi (6) Meireikei 

The -ma- is the Mizenkei of the suffix -mu (ii, la), whilst the -zi 
is the Shushikei of -zi (ii. If). The -ki in the Rentaikei is identical 
with the -ki in -rasiki (ii, 3a), and the -ku in the Renyokei has been 
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derived from the same -ki and the rmnen futuri -u. The Izenkei 
consists of the Eentaikei plus the Izenkei vowel -e (<-*« + *yi) 
and the intensifying sufiix -re, as in the case of -bekere (ii, 36). 

III. Conjugation of Adjectives 

Japanese adjectives are usually divided into two classes according 
as their stem does or does not end in si. In the grammars the 
conjugation of the adjectives whose stem does not end in si is given 
as follows 

(1) Mizenkei — (4) Eentaikei -ki 

(2) Eenyokei -ku (5) Izenkei -kere 

(3) Shushikei -si (6) Meireikei — 

The adjectives whose stem ends in si do not take -si in the 
Shushikei, the remaining forms being identical. 

The Shushikei sufi&x -si is nothing else than the -si in -masi (ii, lo) 
and -rasi (ii, 3a), i.e. a nomm possibiliiatis suffix. It goes back to an 
earlier -*si and corresponds to the Manchu adjectival suffix -su 
(KKM., p. 101). The transition from the basic meaning of possibility 
to that of qualification or quality can be easily explained by an inter- 
mediate concept of capacity, and hence the application of the rwmen 
possibilitatis suffix -*si in the formation of an adjective should excite 
no wonder. 

The sufiix -ki can likewise be identified with the -ki in rasiki 
and, as we have already seen, goes back to an earlier -*kui (ii, 3a). 
The presence of the form in -ke as in kokoda kanasike “ I love her so ” 
(besides kokoda kovisiki “ I long for her so ”) and nagake kono yo wo 
“ this long night ”, the former in the Adzuma-uta (Manyo, xiv), 
and the latter in the Sakimori-uta (Manyo, xx), leads us to suppose 
that the sufiix -ki had a variant -ke, which would have come from 
-*kai. We may therefore assume the mutation -*kui ~ in early 
Japanese. 

The Eenyokei -ku is formed of the Eentaikei and the nomen 
futuri vowel -u. Together with the verb ari “ to exist ”, it forms the 
sufiix -kari, which follows the conjugation of ari. 

The Izenkei sufiix -kere is identical with that in -bekere and 
-mazikere (ii, 36, c), that is to say, the final -re is an intensifying 
sufiix, and is not derived from the verb ari “ to exist ”, as Sansom 
considers (H., pp. 97, 108). That the suffix -re is not an essential 
part of the Izenkei -kere can be seen from such usages as tovoke 
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ba “ as (the way) is long (Manyo, xvii) and sagasike do “ though 
precipitous ” (Kojiki), where the intensifying suffix -re is not used 
(cf. K., p. 273). 

IV. Suffixes used with Stems of Adjectives 

1. -keku, -kemu 

Mr. Sansom considers that the Mizenkei of adjectives was indicated 
by the suffix -ku, e.g. kowe naku ba “ were it not for the voice ”, 
kasikoku tomo “although fearfully”, and remarks that “the 
existence of an Imperfect Form is denied by many authorities, who 
state that samuku ba, for instance, is an elided form of samuku araba, 
where samuku is the usual conjunctive form ” {H., pp. 107-8). 

In my judgment Mr. San.som is right in considering the Mizenkei 
to have been marked by -ku. But this is a comparatively later 
development. The Mizenkei was at one time indicated by -ke, which 
is formed of the Rentaikei -ki and the potential vowel -*a, thus 
-ki + *a > -*kd ^ -ke. The final vowel -e may once have been -*a, 
as can be inferred from such examples as masaka si yoka ba “ if only 
the present is well” (Manyo, .xiv), where -ke is replaced by -ka, 
although this latter form may be purely dialectal (cf. K., pp. 268, 
271 ; H., p. 205). The -ke (^ -*]cd, or -ka) as the Mizenkei suffix 
became regularly weakened to -ku, leaving a few such instances as 
kovisike ba “ if you yearn for me ” (Manyo, xiv) (cf. iii, above). 

Moreover, the earlier form -ke was preserved in the Manyo period 
in the suffixes -keku and -kemu, where -ku is the nonien futuri suffix 
and -mu is identical with the nomen possibilitatis -mu (ii, la). It has 
been considered that the form, for in.stance, yokeku “ good result, 
effect ” has been derived from yoku aru koto, which cannot become 
anything shorter than yokaruko(to). The entire disappearance of 
-ru- and the change from -a- to -e- are then unaccountable. To over- 
come this difficulty Professor Pierson has suggested that the -ke in 
the cases under consideration may just as well have been -*ka or 
-*kd, since it is often uvitten with the character ^ (Kan-on ka. 
Go-on ke, anc. Chin, ka) (M. i. pp. .3.3-4 ; ii, pp. 80-1, 224-5, etc.). 
This does not explain the falling off of the syllable -ru-, but it 
incidentally supports my derivation of the suffix -ke as put forward 
above. 

The exact force of the suffix -keku. like that of -(a)ku, has never 
been understood properly. The -keku stands in the same relation 
to the modal participial suffix -(a)ku as does -kemu to the ncymen 
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possibilitatis suffix -(a)inu. Thus, for example, mi no ovokeku wo 
(Kojiki) does not mean “ one that is fleshy ”, as usually interpreted, 
but signifies “ one that appears fleshy For further examples with 
inaccurate renderings see H., pp. 147, 149, 205 ; for the contraction 
theory see H., pp. 204-5. 


2. -mi 

This suffix is considered by Mr. Sansom as “ the conjunctive form 
of a termination, mu, of certain derived verbs ”, such as ayasimu 
“to suspect” (ayasi “suspicious”) and itamu “to be painful” 
(itasi “ painful ”) {H., pp. 294-5). Both Professor Ando and 
Professor Yamada hold a similar view {K., pp. 205-8). Dr. Pierson, 
on the other hand, after a very thorough study of the suffix -mi, has 
arrived at the conclusion that it is the Renyokei of an obsolete 
verb *mu “ to see as, regard as, consider as ”, from which the verb 
miru “ to see ” has developed, giving an exceedingly interesting 
psychological interpretation of this suffix pp. 86-7 ; ii, pp. 13-16). 

The explanation thus offered by Professor Pierson is, indeed, an 
admirable one, and on the whole entails no contradiction. 

However, before we accept either theory the following questions 
must be answered : — 

(1) If this -mi is of verbal origin or related to the verb-formative 
suffix -mu, bow is it that we invariably find it in this particular form ? 
There is nothing to show that it has ever been conjugated. 

(2) Is there any material difference between nasi in ito mo sube 
nasi “ Indeed there is no means (to stop him from going away) ” 
(Manvo, xx) and nami in ito mo sube nami yatabi sode furu “ There 
is nothing for it but to keep on waving my sleeves ” (Manyo, xx) ? 

(3) In the example wagimoko wo avisirasimesi fito wo koso kovi 
no masare ba uramesimi move “ My love has grown intense ; for this 
I feel resentment against the person who first introduced the girl to 
me ” (Manvo, iv), can we not replace uramesimi by uramesiku ? 

It is certainly very strange that w'e do not come across any other 
conjugated forms of -mi, if this is really of verbal origin or the 
Renyokei of the formative suffix -mu. Further, there is not the slightest 
difference in the actual meaning between nasi and nami, except that 
the latter is dependent on what follow's it. Thirdly, the word 
uramesimi does not contain the meaning “ considering, regarding ” ; 
if it does the word move “ I consider ” would be a tautology. Even 
if such a reduplication be admissible, there is no doubt that the word 
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uramesimi in the present- context can be replaced by the ordinary 
Eenyokei nramesiku. 

From these reasons I consider -mi as a pure suffix with the meaning 
“ (it) being . . because (it) is . . so . . . (that . . .) ”. This suffix seems 
to have come from an earlier which corresponds to the nomen 

descriptionis -ma, -m in Khalkha Mongol, and Osmanli nomen adionis 
-)na -rnii {N., pp. 102, 120-1). Thus for the sake of convenience 
-mi may be called the descriptive gerundial suffix. Although 
Mr. Poppe treats some of the Mongol suffixes quoted under ii, la 
as indivisible, I am inclined to think that they all contain the same 
-m- as found in the Japanese notnen possibilitatis -mu and the suffix 
-mi under consideration. 

On the other hand, the suffix -mi must be clearly distinguished 
from the verb-formative suffix -mu, although both Professor Ando 
and Professor Yamada find a close relationship between them {K., 
pp. 205-8). The latter suffix seems to have been derived from an earlier 
from which -bu, -bmm, -gu, and -garu have also sprung. 

It must be pointed out that the form in -md is often preceded by 
the particle wo, which is considered as the sign of the objective 
case by those scholars who maintain that this form is a transitive 
verb (//., p. 294 ; M., i, p. 86). This, I think, is a great mistake. For 
example, in the poem aki no yo wo nagami ni ka aramu nazo kokoba 
i no nerayenu mo fitori nureba ka (Manyo, xv), if nagami is a transitive 
verb, it can only mean “ lengthening ”, or “ considering ... as long ” 
(as Professor Pierson would interpret it), but neither makes any sense. 
If, on the other hand, we translate the poem “ M hy can I not sleep 
like this ; is it because I am lying down alone, or perhaps because 
the autumn night is long ? ” the meaning is perfectly clear. 
Accordingly, the present u.sage of wo must be held as one of those 
already multifarious functions of this strange particle, but not as the 
sign of the objective case. 

It may also be added that although the suffix -mi seems to have 
evolved from an earlier -*/«(«', and the stem of the verb miru “ to see, 
look ” from *mui, the two have no connection with one another, 
since -mi consists of the two suffixes -m and -i (< -*«(), whereas the 
mi of miru is the indivisible stem. 

V. Coxri.usiON 

It has been sugge.sted by some scholars that the oldest conjugation 
of the Japanese verbs is the Yodan. The chief reasons for this 
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conclusion appear to be (1) that there are many Nidan verbs which 
once followed the Yodan conjugation, and (2) that the Nidan and the 
Ichidan conjugations are formed from the Yodan by the addition of 
the verbs ari “ to exist ” and u “ to get ” (cf. K., pp. 232-7). 
Mr. Sansom, on the other hand, after tracing the development of the 
conjugations, has concluded that “ the original conjugation of most, 
if not all, Japanese verbs was of the tjrpe shinu, shinuru, shini, shina ”, 
i.e. the Nagyo-henkaku conjugation (H., p. 153). Somewhat different 
are the views expressed by Professor Ando, who maintains that all 
the words that describe an action or a state in Japanese have developed 
from open monosyllabic roots, (1) by the vocabc changes in the root, 
(2) by the combination of two or more roots, (3) by the addition of some 
formative elements, and (4) by changing the final vowels [K., p. 242). 
He has also suggested in one of his recent articles that the Renyokei 
is the basic form from which the remaining conjugated forms of verbs 
and adjectives have been derived.^ 

Our analysis tends to show that there were at least two distinct 
conjugations of verbs in early Japanese : one for those whose stem 
ended in an unpalatalized consonant and another for those whose 
stem ended in a palatalized consonant or a vowel. With our present 
knowledge of the language it is absolutely impossible to reduce them 
to a single conjugation, be it the Yodan or the one suggested by 
Sansom. Nor is it possible to trace all the Japanese verbs and adjectives 
to an open monosyllabic root. To illustrate this latter point we may 
consider the verb otsu “ to fall ”. When examining the Kami-nidan 
conjugation I assumed the root of this verb to be *ot', which, 
together with other roots *ot, *or, *or', *oz, *os, etc., has developed 
from the primary root *o8 (cf. i, 3). These secondary roots may have 
given birth to the following words : — 

(1) *ot : oto-ru “ to be inferior ”, oto- “ small, younger ”, etc. 

(2) *ot' : otsu “ to fall ”. 

(3) * 0 / : oro “ a little ”, oro-ka “ stupidity ”, oro-ku “ to become 
stupid ”. 

(4) *or' : oru “ to descend ”, oru “ to be (become) stupid ”. 

(5) *02 : ozo “ dullness, stupidity ”. 

(6) *os : oso-si “ dull, slow ”. 


1 Gtngo to Bungalcu. Taihoku Kokugo Kokubun Gakkwai, May, 1930. Vol. iii, 
pp. 40-1, 48-9. 
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It is quite easy to say that all these go back to *o, but when even 
the relationship between these secondary roots is disputable, as at 
present, it would be more appropriate, though equally uncertain, 
to consider the primary root of these words to be *o plus a certain 
dental consonant, e.g. *§. 

It is also doubtful whether the Eenyokei served as the basic form 
of all the conjugations, in spite of Professor Ando’s opinion quoted 
above. In the case at least of the Yodan conjugation the Renyokei 
seems to have nothing to do with the remaining forms. 

The most interesting of all the bases is perhaps the Izenkei which, 
together with the word koso. formed a linguistic convention known 
as the Kakari-musubi. Uhder this convention, when the grammatical 
subject is followed by koso, the Sbushikei is replaced by the Izenkei. 
Although in later times this practice became universal, both with 
verbs and adjectives, it was strictly limited to the verbs in the Manyo 
period. According to our analysis the final vowel -e of the Izenkei 
suffix consists of the potential vowel -*a and the imperative -*yi. 
This at once leads us to suppose that the word koso in this construction 
is related to the verb kosu to wish, desire but not of demonstrative 
origin, because both -*a and -*yi, of which the Izenkei vowel -e is 
composed, fulfil the functions demanded bv the optative mood. 

The inter-relationship between the bases and their suffixes may 
be summed up by saying (1) that the Mizenkei, which is a potential 
base, is used with various suffixes to denote potentiality or possibility, 
('2) that the fehushikei, being a nomen futuri, is employed with various 
suffixes to indicate probability, and (.3) that the Renyokei, which is a 
>wnwn actioni^. is the only su;table base for building perfect and 
preterite forms. 



The Number “A Hundred” in Sino-Tibetan 

By J. Pezyluski and G. H, Luce 

TN their Notes d’Etymologie Tai, published in 1926 in the Journal 
of the Siam Society, vol. xx, pt. i, MM. J. Burnay and G. Coedes 
have compared the various Tai words meaning “ a hundred Ahom 
•pah, Shan pai'i, Khamti pdF, White Tai pdU, Thopd/S, Nimgpdith 
Dioi pal — all go back to a form *pdlc, which is very close to the sixth 
century Chinese {pvk)J MM. Burnay and Coedes draw this just 
conclusion (I translate) : “ As for the basic form on which Ahom pah, 
etc., rest, it seems impossible — in view of its wide extension in Tai, 
and, in addition, the exact correspondence of the tones — not to assign 
it to the original Tai language or, at least, to the period of Tai imion ; 
it seems also impossible to separate it from Old Chinese pah. It remains 
to determine if we have here a borrowing by original Tai from Chinese, 
or a form common alike to Tai and to Chinese : this question remains 
untouched.” 

The next step, it seems, should be to compare, with Chinese and 
Tai, some forms at least of Tibeto-Burman. 

Side by side with classical Tibetan hrgya, we have Balti rgyd, 
Purik rgid, Ladakhi rgya. The other Tibetan dialects have gya.^ 

In Burmese, on the other hand, we have twelfth century rpd,® 
modern rd (pronounced yd)^ 

We see that the final guttural, which is conserved both in Chinese 
and in Tai, has disappeared in Old Binmese and in the Tibetan 
dialects. As for the initial labial, which appears as a surd p in Chinese 
and in Tai, it reappears in classical Tibetan as a sonant, but is absent 
in Old Burmese and in’ the Tibetan dialects. The medial group, so 
complex in the classical Tibetan -rg^ja, becomes rya in Old Burmese, 
and is reduced to a single vowel in Chinese and in Tai. 

Various Southern Chin dialects still keep a trace of the initial 

1 Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary of the Chinese Language, s.v. pai. Nos. 685, 686. 

“ Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iii, pt. i. 

® Epigraphia Birmanica, vol. i. pt. i, p. 23 (Myazedi Inscr., Pillar A, 1. 2). 

‘ We can hardly question the common origin of the Tibeto-Burman and Tal-Chine.se 
forms, in view of the closely similar series for the number ‘‘ eight ”, which i.s in cla.ssical 
Tibetan brgyad : in eleventh-twelfth century Burmese het, yhat, hyat, or rhac ■, in 
sixth century Chinese p'^at, in Siamese from the thirteenth century pet. 
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labial ; in Yawdwin it is a surd as in Chinese -pra ; Chinbok has 
p‘ya. We can compare also Gyamng parye and Mikir p‘ar6?- 

In the Northern Chin dialects the medial group appears to be 
contracted into zd, jd, jhd, or reduced merely to ya. In tbe Kuki 
dialects the same medial group gives Purum riydh ; Hiroi, Tamg^g 
arja ; Rangkhol and Langrong raja. Compare also Pankhu raja 
(Central Chin sub-group).^ 

Finally, in two Aka forms cited by Hodson ® : phogvM and pwrrua, 
a vocalic element is inserted between the initial labial and the medial 
group. These forms are particularly instructive because, classical 
Tibetan hrgya being practically unpronounceable, we must probably 
assume the existence of an old vowel after the initial. Compare 
Gyarung parye and Mikir p‘dr6. 

In the light of all these indications it seems possible to reconstruct 
for original Sino-Tibetan some such form as *pargya]c.* The final and 
the initial are well conserved in Chinese and in Tai, while the Tibeto- 
Burman languages preserve better, in general, the medial element. 

We are thus led to suppose, at the base of some modem words, a 
complex of at least two syllables. Neither Tai nor Chinese permit us 
to guess it. It is thus apparent that the mere comparison of Chinese 
and Tai does not carry us very far back. 

1 Houghton, on the. Language of the Southern Chins, p. 86, s.v. p'yd. 

- Duroisellc. Ep. Birm.. vol. i, pt. i, p. 27. 

JHAS. l'.U3. “ Xote on tbe XumeraJ Systems of the Tibeto-Burman dialects,** 
J). 331 ff. Cf. rj)trjuisfir Sunt i/ India, vol. iii, pt. i. ]). 622. 

* Oi * pfiT'tgi/'ik : for in view of .such forms as Mikir p'drd. Aka phogtoa, purrua, 
E. Dafid lun, C’hulikata Mishmi main, it still seems doubtful if Siamese rby, Laotian 
and Black Tai hoy, do not themselves go back to the same common origin as pak* 


Bh^avatism and Sun-Worship 

By S. K. De 

TN his article on The Ndrdyamya and the Bhdgavatas published in 
the Indian Antiquary, September, 1908, Grierson put forward a 
somewhat remarkable hypothesis (pp. 253-4) of the solar origin of 
Bhagavatism. The view does not appear to have attracted much 
notice from scholars competent to pronounce an opinion on the 
subject ; but it has neither been directly approved nor directly dis- 
credited. Since the theory has been repeated by Grierson in Ms 
article on Bhakti-mdrga in Hastings’ Encyclopcedia of Religion and 
Ethics ii, p. 540, where he practically reproduces his previous state- 
ments and arguments, a few remarks on the question may be offered. 

Grierson very clearly states his position when he says : “We 
have no literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by which this 
doctrine (i.e. the monotheistic bhakti- doctrine of the Bhagavata 
religion) was reached, but to me it appears more than probable that 
it was a development of the Sun-worship that was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people — ^the Eranian and the Indian.” 
His relevant arguments may be summarised thus : (i) All the legends 
dealing with the origins of the Bhagavata rebgion are connected in 
some way or other with the sun. (ii) Some of the exponents, in- 
carnations, or devotees of the cult are either descendants of the sun 
or connected therewith, (iii) The Bhagavata eschatology lays down 
that the liberated souls first of all pa.ss through the sun on its way 
to the Bhagavat. (iv) The Bhagavat is identified with Visnu, who 
was originally a sun-god. 

One wishes that most of the obscure ideas in Indian religious 
history could be traced back so clearly and definitely ; but, 
unfortunately, the available data forbid us to make such a summary 
reconstruction. It is not necessary to trace here the development 
of bhahti- ideas, whether monotheistic or otherwise, in early Indian 
literature ; for competent scholars have already brought forward 
enough evidence to show that these ideas can be traced back to remote 
antiquity and that they had no connection, in their origin or develop- 
ment, with sun-worship. The inchoate bhakti- ideas in Vedic literature 
are not connected with any of its five or six solar deities, not even 
with Vispu ; but centre chiefly round the more ethical Varuna, who 
is associated indeed with the solar Mitra, but whose origin is admittedly 
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obscure. Not even iMitra could attain the supreme eminence of his 
Iranian double, but merged his Vedic individuality in that of his 
greater associate Varuna. The Iranian cult may have developed as 
sun-worship, but no such cult centred round the Vedic Mitra. If 
some h}Tnns of a devotional character are addressed to Aditi and the 
Adityas, it is done chiefly through their connection with Varupa 
and through their more pronounced ethical character as deities of 
grace and benevolence. In the only Upanisad in which theistic 
devotionalism of a somewhat sectarian character is prominent and 
unmistakable, and which directly employs the term bhakti, it is con- 
nected not with a solar god but with Rudra-Siva, a deity of entirely 
difierent origin. Our data may not be enough to determine the exact 
train of ideas through which the bhakti- doctrine developed in 
Bhagavatism ; but it is clear that the traces of the idea in early Indian 
literature are independent of any original or developed trait of 
sun-worship. 

It is likewise unnecessary for us to trace in detail the early history 
of monotheistic ideas in Indian religious history.^ We have enough 
evidence now to show that it is too hasty a generalisation to regard 
Indian monotheism as a derelopment of sun-w'orship. Heliolatry 
is very ancient in India, and no one would deny that certain mytho- 
logical figures are perhaps solar in origin. Solar myths can also be 
traced in some of the Indian religious cults and legends of admittedly 
independent origin. Some elements even of the Buddha legend, as 
Senart has demon.strated, can be derived from solar cults. All this 
ma\ be admitted , but they cannot prove any direct or inner connec- 
tion of Indian monotheism, which has a long and independent history, 
with an% form of sun-worship. Indeed, no student of Indian religion 
will seriously maintain to-day that Indian monotheism, the history 
of wdiicli can be traced back to Vedic times, where it cannot be shown 
to hac e an} connection with any of tlie Vedic sun-gods, is a form of 
beliolatr}, either in its origin or in its development, even assuming 
the influence or contamination of .solar legends and solar cults. 


■\thether in its earlier historical .stages was at all monotheistic is 

a question which, as 1 iss Mrinal Da- Gupta (///Q. vi, 1930, pp. 331-3) has already 
shown IS extremely debatable. Early Indian monotheism need not have been 
anTri He r^nd devotional ideas ; it was also speculative 

hvmnsamriv’l T ’'-V the -Agni-I5rahmanaspati-Hiranyagarbha-Prajapati 

h One Id •. r f theories. The idea of the All-god and 

the One-god must, however, be distint'uishcd. ^ 
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Even the earliest traces of Bhagavatism as a popular cult of Visnu- 
Narayana-Krsna-Vasudeva do not betray any such connection. 
"WTiile the legendary, euhemeristic, and Brahmanic elements in the 
frankly obscure histories of Narayana, Krsna and Vasudeva do not 
involve any reference to a solar deity, the generally accepted solar origin 
of Visnu proves nothing. Though his original solar character and his 
cosmic association with light, life, and blessedness may have helped 
to raise him to his later eminence, it has yet scarcely anything to do 
with his epic character as a sectarian god of Visnuism, Narayanism 
or Bhagavatism. Even if strong traces of his solar origin are still 
retained in the epic conception of this deity in his many epithets, 
adventures, and direct identification with the sun, he is still not a solar 
god in the epic, but an entirely new mjdhological being, transformed 
by new myths and legends, and re-shaped by philosophy, mysticism, 
and practice of piety, as well as by a complex body of superstition, 
custom, and sentiment. 

Nor is epic Vispuism anywhere a form of sun-worship. There are 
Sauras or sun-worshippers in the epic itself,^ but these stand apart 
from the Vispuites, Narayaplyas, or Bhagavatas. If bhakti for the 
Sun-god is described (in special connection with the story of Karpa) 
in Mbh. iii, 301, 1 f., the epic sectarianism was elastic enough to admit, 
as occasion arises, bhaJcti for Siva or Brahma, as well as for a host of 
other deities. Not much capital need be made out of the myths or 
traditions which declare that the Satvatas or Pancaratras derive their 
doctrine from the Sun himself (xii, 335, 19 ; 339, 119f ; 348, 59), 
or that they have a faith (curiously connected with what is called 
Samkhya-Yoga) taught to Sarasvati by the Sun (xii, 318, 3-6), or 
that the emancipated souls pass through the sun-door to Narayana 
(xii, 344, 14f.). These stories or statements are somewhat qualified 
in the epic itself ; for all the different mjdhical accounts of the origin 
of the Pancaratra-Narayapiya-Satvata-Bhagavata religion agree in 
deriving the doctrine directly from Narayapa himself or from the 
Bhagavat ; the Sun in the form of Surya or Vivasvat being only one 
of the secondary recipients and promulgators (339, 110-12 and 
118-21 ; 348, 44f.). These statements, however, are on a par with 
those made in the Bhagavadgitd itself (iv, 1-3) that the doctrine was 

^ The antiquity and the indigenous character of the worship of the Saura cult 
must be admitted ; but foreign influence, chiefly from Iranian sources, on the later 
development of the cult is also probable (see R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavismy etc., 
§§ 114 - 16 ). 
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originally communicated to Vivasvat, or that those who die while 
the sun is in his uttarayana go to Brahman (ix, 24). These legends 
and beliefs undoubtedly show the influence of solar myths or solar 
cults on Pancaratra or Bhagavatism, but they do not prove that its 
monotheistic doctrine of bhalti was derived from sun-worship. The 
same remarks must also apply to Vaisnava hagiology, which c<mnects 
its saints and incarnations with solar myths. The sources of an 
Acta Sanctorum are always diverse and polygenous. By a curious 
process of religious syncretism, the epic Visnu as the supreme deity, 
as well as Visnuism, absorbed older m}i;hs and legends (e.g. the 
cosmogonic myths of Prajapati) and put on newer mythical identifica- 
tions. The influence of independent Saura sects or Saura cults, as 
well as the residues of the original conception of Visnu as a solar god, 
must have something to do with all this ; and the easy-going religious 
attitude of the epic, with its theory of manifestations or incarnations 
and with its accommodating philosophical doctrine, which believed 
in unity but allowed its temporary personifications as diversity, 
did not disdain conscious or unconscious contaminations. 

Barth would go a step further and regard Krepa himself 
(independently, and not as identified with Visnu) as a solar deity. 
H. Ray Chaudhuri ^ is right in reiecting such an opinion with the 
remark that the hypothesis is of a piece with those brilliant theories 
which would resolve the figure of the Buddha into a solar type and 
the history of Buddhism into a solar mvth. 

‘ Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 26. 



Notes on Gujrati Phonology 

By T. N. Dave 
I 

-d-, -r-, -dh- 

M ODERN Gujrati has three phonemes in the group of voiced 
cerebrals : viz. the imaspirated stop d, the unaspirated tapped 
r, and the aspirated stop dh, there being no corresponding aspirated 
tapped in the standard language.^ In Gujrati script d and r are written 
with the same symbol, while dh has a different s3Tnbol. In the interior 
of the word all the three appear quite frequently. Professor R. L. 
Turner has shown in Festgabe Hermann Jacobi (1925), p. 35, that 
Gujrati has the same sound for M.I. d- and -d-, and on p. 40 he has 
grouped Gujrati among those Mod.I. languages which have obliterated 
the distinction between M.I. -d- and -dd-, and has shown that M.I. 
-d- or -dd- > Mod.G. -d- (see JRAS. 1921, pp. 525, 531, 534, for the 
illustrations). But Mod.G. seems to present the following 
correspondences : — 

M.I. -d- > Mod.G. -r- ; 

M.I. -dd- > Mod.G. -d- ; and 

M.I. -dh- and -Mh- > Mod.G. -dh-, in standard Gujrati, but -rh- 
in various dialects. 

The existence of the phoneme -r- can easily be seen in the accom- 
panying kymograph tracings of the words spoken by the writer (who 
mainly represents the standard Kathiawar dialect) and taken at the 
phonetic laboratory at University College, London, under the 
supervision of Mr. Stephen Jones. It is seen in the word ghori < Pkt. 
ghodid < Skt. ghotikd, and in marit < Pkt. mada-, and may be con- 
trasted with -d- in the tracings of the Mod.G. words ko^ < Pkt. 
kanMia, kavoMid < Skt. kapardikd ; jddu < Pkt. jaddaa- extension 
of Skt. jddya- and mddo < Pkt. marndao < Skt. mandakah. The 

* This is true in a general way only. For, dialectically, the phoneme fh is very 
common. Following is the probable isogloss for this sound : dh for the whole of 
Kathiawar and probably the whole of Patanwara, northern parts of Gujarat including 
the part from Mount Abu to Palanpur : for rA, Ahmedabad, Caira, Brooch and Surat and 
the south of Gujarat. It is represented by the same symbol as in Gujrati script. 
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relation, M.I. -dh-, -ddh- > Mod.G. -dh-, in the speech of the writer is 
shown in the kymograph tracings of Mod.G. kadhe < Pkt. kadhai 
“ boils " and in kadhe < Pkt. kaddhai “ takes out 
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The following lists of words illustrate the three correspondences 


stated above. 

(1) M.I. -d- > Mod.G. -r- : 

M.I. 

Mod.G. 

kadaga- : 

karu bracelet. 

hxda.ccha : 

karcho laddie. 

kada'p'pa - : 

karaplu bundle of grass. 

kadaJiu : 

karu a vegetable medicine. 

kaMha- m : 

kardi f. saucepan. 

kadi : 

kari (dialectically), keri (standard) waist. 

kadita : 

karvu bitter. 

kldaya- : 

kip worm. 

kidiyd : 

kiri ant. 

kuda- : 

kur fraud. 

kodia- : 

koriu earthen bowl. 

khada- : 

khar grass. 

khadakkai : 

kkarke arranges. 

kha^kkdra - : 

kharkdr a noise. 

khadid : 

khan white earth. 

gada- : 

gar swelling on the body. 

ghadai : 

ghare fashions, makes. 

ghada- : 

ghap a pot. 

gJia^vai : 

ghardve causes to make. 

ghadid : 

gJiari moment. 

ghodau : 

ghap horse. 

cadai : 

care mounts, rises. 

chada% . 

chare clears the grain from chaff. 

ja^ : 

jar peg. 

ja^i : 

jare fixes, fits. 

jha^ : 

jhari rain storm. 

jhdda- : 

jhdr tree. 

jhddai : 

jhdre cleans. 

na^i : 

nare obstructs. 

nddii : 

ndii pulse of the arm. 

tadi : 

tarl (from the extended form) the toddy tree. 

*trodai : 

trore cuts, breaks. 

thnda- : 

thar a trunk of the tree. 

dhada- : 

dhar a body without a head. 

dhadl : 

dhdri gang of robbers. 

padai : 

pare falls. 

padaha- : 

pap a declaration. 
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Ml. 

Mod.G. 

paMiyd ; 

parai kite. 

padikkamma- : 

parkamnu a Jaina religious ceremony. 

padicchanda- ; 

parchando an echo. 

padicchdija- : 

parchdyo a shadow. 

pndai : 

part fells. 

pddaya- : 

pari vicinity. 

padosia- : 

parosl neighbour. 

pldni : 

plrt gives pain. 

pidd : 

piir pain. 

piida- : 

par cover. 

pkadai : 

phdre splits. 

pkfdai : 

phert destroys. 

phrxiai : 

phore breaks. 

phodi - : 

phofi breakage. 

barua- : 

barv3 (extended) the boy who unde 
sacred thread ceremony. 

hidid : 

bln a wrapping of leaf. 

hedaya- : 

bep boat. 

boda- : 

boro bald-headed. 

bhada- : 

bhar brave man. 

bhadakka- : 

bharko blaze of fire. 

bhddaya- : 

bkdru rent. 

mauda- : 

mor a head-dress. 

madaya - : 

rnaru a corpse. 

muda- : 

niup (extended) a measure for corn. 

medaya- : 

men upper storey. 

modai ; 

more cuts. 

radai : 

rare cries. 

radi- : 

rdr'i crv. 

vuda- : 

var banyan-tree. 

vadi- : 

vdri hedge, fence. 

vddin : 

van a garden. 

sadai : 

sare rots. 

(2) M.I. -dd- > Mod.G. -d- : 

M.I. 

Mod.G. 

adda- : 

ddu (extended) cross. 

uddai : 

ude flies. 

udddmi : 

udaie squanders. 

oddn- : 

od builder of clay houses. 

kodda- : 

kod curiosity, eagerness. 
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M.I. 

Mod. G. 


khaSdd : 

kJmdi (prob. from khaMi) ditch. 


gaddarid : 

gadar sheep. 


gaddiyd : 

gaM carriage. 


jaddaa- : 

jadu thick. 


tf'idd(i ~ . 

tid a grasshopper. 


foddaya- : 

pado buffalo-calf. 


paddiya : 

paM buffalo-heifer. 


huddai : 

bade sinks. 


laddai vb. : 

l3d n. (prob. from hdda-) showing off. 


Inddua - : 

Iddvo a sweetmeat. 


’hxxddd'' . 

had bone. 


(3) M.I. -dh- 

> Mod.G. (standard) -dh- and dialectically > -rh- 

ddhai : 

adhe starts to go out (used for cattle 



when they go out to graze) : 

drhe 

kadhai : 

kadhe boils ; 

karht 

kadhia : 

kadht soup : 

karhl 

gadka- : 

gadh fort : 

garh 

dadka : 

dddh tooth : 

dark 

dddhia : 

dadhi or ^dki beard : 

darht 

jndhi : 

pidhi a beam in the roof. 


podha- : 

podhu (extended) plump : 

porhu 

madha- : 

madh small house. 


madhia- : 

madhyu set jewels, etc. ; 

marhyu 

lodhai : 

lodht gins the cotton. 


(4) M.I. -Mh 

> Mod.G. -dh- (standard) and -rh- dialectically 

addhdiya- : 

adhi two and a half : 

arh% 

oddhana - ; 

odhan upper covering : 

orhaini 

kaddhai : 

kadhe takes out : 

karhe 

koMha- : 

kodh leprosy : 

korh 

dhddha- drum : 

dhadhl a cast of drum-beaters. 


buddha- : 

budho old : 

burho 

vaddhai : 

vadhe cuts : 

vdrhe 

vaddhamdnaya- : 

vadhvan a city in Kathiawar. 



II 

Whispered -i or the Palatalization of the Preceding 

Consonant 

M.I. or -e > -i (i.e. the whispered -i which is heard in some words, 
while in others it merely remains in palatalizing the previous 
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consonant). The influence of a M.I. or O.G. final ~i on the preceding 
consonant or on the vowel of the preceding syllable has already bear 
noticed. N. B. Divatia {Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 224-5) 
has noted in his spelling of ^ 7^7 etc., what is really a palatalizaticm 
of the consonant. Professor R. L. Turner (Gujrati Phonology, p. 365) 
has noticed the fact that a M.I. -i changes a of the preceding syllable 
to £, e.g. littdi > hcri. The full facts appear to be as follows ; — 

(1) Dir. sing, of nouns ending in -I in M.I. ; akhi <M.I. akMii, 
dgi < M.I. aggi, rati < M.I. rati, ndti < M.I. nati, gdli < M.I. gtUi, 
ndli < M.I. ndli, ddli < M.I. ddli, jtdli < M.I. 'pdli, kari (dialectically) 

< M.I. karli{ Skt. katih), jhari < M.I. jharl, ndri < M.I. na^, varj 

< M.I. vddijdhdri < M.I. dhddi, phori < M.I. phodi, rdri < M.I. radi, 
khddi < M.I. *khaddi, pidhi < M.I. pidhi, tddhi < M.I. thaddhi, bh£s 

< M.I. mahisi, mas (dialectically, standard mes) < M.I. masi, pdti 

< M.I. pafti, khdti < M.I. *kkaUi (may be from khattd, 1., and the 
palatalization may be analogical), cdri < M.I. cdri “ fodder ”, and 
so on. 

(2) Imperative 2nd sing. : M.I. -hi. OldG. -i > Mod.G. -i. 
Examples : lakki, uthi, btsi, rami, kari, bolt, edit, vdei, marj, dvi, 
ughdri, ramd-ri, and so on for all the verbs ending in consonants. 
For the vowel-ending monosyllabic verbs, the forms are free from any 
trace of the palatalization, e.g. kkd, pit, jd, gd, thd, etc. 

(3) Loc. sing, of nouns in -a, ending in -e in M.I., in -i in OldG., 
and in -i in Mod.G. ; — 

The normal locative ending in such words in Mod.G. is -e, which 
is transferred to this type from the ghoiuka-type. But in a few 
stereot) ped expre.s.sions the old loc. sing, ending still remains M.I- 
-c having the same development as M.I. -t dealt with above. The 
stereotyped expressions : gdmi gago went to a village ”, OldG. 
garni gayau ■, hdthi deyo “ was found -, OldG. hdthi dviu ; peti paryo 
was carried in the womb , OldG. peti padiw, kdmi dvyo “was 
mseful OldG. kdmi avia ; kethi dvya “came down”,” OldG. hethi 
aviu ; b-hdrijuo “ see out.side ”, OldG. bdhiri jou ; gherj betho “ was 
suspended (from work, service, etc.) , OldG. ghari baithau (as already 
explained for this word by Profe.ssor Turner {Guj. Phon., p. 365). 

Note. Tlie pronunciation of this -i varies in quality in various 
dialects of Giijrat, and it is practically absent in the dialect spoken 
round about Surat. 



A Grammar of the Language of Kwara ‘Ae, 
North Mala, Solomon Islands 

By W. G. IvENS, Litt.I>. 

rilHE Kwara ‘Ae language is spoken by a hill people who live in the 
neighbourhood of the moxintain called Ala Saa, North-West 
Alite Moiuitain, on North Mala, Solomon Islands. The present 
grammar has been compiled from a translation of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew (1930), the translator being Mr. N. C. Deck, of the 
South Sea Evangelical Mission on North Mala, and the publishers 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Use has been made also of a 
booklet of 32 pp. entitled “ Kwara ‘Ae Questions ”, and notes kindly 
supplied by Mr. Deck have been used in the compilation of this 
grammar. 

At Fiu, on the west coast of North Mala, there are Christian villages 
inhabited by people gathered from both Kwara ‘Ae and Fata Leka 
peoples, and the language spoken is presumably not pure Kwara ‘Ae 
or pure Fata Leka. The missionaries of the Melanesian Mission at 
Fiu have provided the following books for the use of their people : 

(1) A translation of the Gospel according to St. Matthew (1912) ; 

(2) a Catechism (1910) ; (3) a translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer (1923). Using these as a basis, Mr. S. H. Ray compiled a 
grammar of the language of Fiu which appears in his Melanesian 
Island Languages, Cambridge Press, p. 487. 

The Kwara ‘Ae language is sufficiently akin to the Lau language 
of the coastal people of North-East Mala for a comparison to be made 
between them. A Lau grammar by the present compiler was published 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. V, Part II, 1929. 
The Malu'u language, a grammar of which appears in Mr. Ray’s 
Melanesian Island Languages, p. 498, is closely allied to the Kwara 
‘Ae language, both being hill languages of North Mala. 

1. Alphabet 

(1) Vowels : a, e, i, o, u. 

Diphthongs : ae , ai, ao, cm. 

Consonants : f, k, ngg ; d, t, b ; kic{q), gw ; 1. r, ; s ; m, ngw ; 
n, ng. 

(2) Sounds. The vowels have the Italian sounds. They may 
be short or long in sound ; a double vowel indicates a long sound. 
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Closed syllables do not occur. There is no indication of the occvnenee 
of “ Umlaut The sounds ei, eu, ou do not occur. 

The sound of fc is hard ; ngg is printed in the texts aa g; it is 
pronoimced nd, except when it begins a word ; I and r are 
differentiated ; b is pronounced as mb. The ngw soimd is printed in 
the texts as w. That it represents the Sa‘a, Mala, mw may be seen 
comparing any word in which it occurs with the similar word in 
Sa‘a. In one case Sa‘a mw, mwela “ child ”, appears as in Kwaxa 
‘Ae ngela “ child Dr. Codrington, Melanesian Languages, p. 214^ 
compares Fiji linga “ hand ” and the common Melanesian Umwa 
“ hand Ulawa has nima “ hand This gives an interchange of 
mw, m, ng, and Codrington says that the nasal m is the oldest of the 
three sounds used in this connection. The island of Mala itself brars 
three names, in three different parts, viz. Mala, Mwala, Ngwala, 
showing an interchange of m, mw, and ngu\ In the Kwara ‘Ae texts 
“ng”, i.e. the “ng” of English “sing”, is printed asn. Toprtmounce 
the t the tongue is pressed against the teeth, and then released. 

The “ Melanesian g ” is not heard in Kwara ‘Ae ; it has been 
dropped in certain words, e.g. i‘a " fish ”, and its loss is marked by 
a “ break ” in the sound which is represented in this grammar by the 
sign ‘. In certain other words the “ Melanesian g ” is represented in 
Kwara ‘Ae by k : kami “ we ”, Florida igami. Other consonants 
dropped in Kwara ‘Ae are k, I, t, and their loss is generally denoted 
by the presence of a “ break ” in the sound : la‘u “ to be whole ”, 
Sa‘a hku ; fata'a “ speech ” for fatala ; ta‘a “ bad ”, Mota tatas. 
The “ break ” is far more noticeable in Kwara ‘Ae than in Lau. 

The only use of w m Kwara ‘Ae is in the compound sounds hv{q), 
gw, ngw. A kw in Kwara ‘Ae may represent a w in Sa‘a : hmhwa 
“ mouth ”, Sa‘a waica ; kwalu “ eight ”, Sa‘a walu. The gw sound 
in Kwara ‘Ae may represent pw in Sa‘a, q in Mota : gwau “ head ”, 
Sa a 'pwau, Mota qatu. The loss of initial t may result in the 
lengthening of the initial vowel : Florida tamhu “ holy ”, Kwara ‘Ae 
aambu. Kg 'm Florida may be dropped in Kwara ‘Ae, and a “ break ” 
then occurs : Florida gambu “ blood ”, Kwara ‘Ae ‘ambu. A ifc in 
Kwara ‘Ae may stand for ngg in Florida, the island Florida or Nggela 
being known on Mala as Kela. The adjectival ending ‘a in Kwara ‘Ae 
is for ka or ga. 

Interchange of vowels : o in Lau may become u in Kwara ‘Ae : 
Lau tofu ‘‘ to chop ”, Kwara ‘Ae tufu ; again Lau fanua “ land ”, is 
Kwara Ae fanoa ; Sa‘a ho “ to see ”, Kwara ‘Ae lia ; Lau ‘ahulo 
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“ to act ”, Kwara ‘Ae ‘abula. In certain words an i is added for 
euphonic reasons ; sahi “ heavens ”, talei “ path ”, utai “ rain ”, 
igoi “ flood ”. 

The English word “ com ” has becwne koli in Kwara ‘Ae, showing 
a change from n to Z, the “ r ” of “ kom ” not being sounded. 

2. Article 

(3) (a) Demonstrative : — 

Singular : na ; ta, ta‘i ; gwai, fat ; mae. 

Plural : hi, kiri, ri ; ti; ngwai ; rat. 

(6) Personal : sa, i. 

Na is the definite article “ the ”, and is used with nouns both in 
the singular and in the plural : tia maa “ the eye ” ; na afamanu hi 
“ the lilies ”. It is used with numerals : na ahwala “ ten ” ; na ro 
alaho “ the two sons ” ; it forms a plural with hi or hiri following the 
noun : na fafarongo hi “ the disciples ” ; na solo loo hiri “ the 
heavens ”. Ordinarily nouns may be used without na : fafanga‘a 
ana arainga the wedding feast ”. The use of na with the noun 
denotes a particular object : na ‘ai “ a tree ”, “ the tree 

Ta and ta‘i are forms of the numeral for “ one Ta denotes 
“ a, any, another, a certain one ” : ta i‘a “ a fish ” ; reduplicated 
ta ai ta ai, etc., it denotes “the one, the other”. Ta may be used 
with numbers : ta fulu “ ten ” ; ta lima “ one five ”, “ five ” ; taroru 
“ two things It is used compounded with ta‘i, mae, and fai : 
ana ta ta‘i kula “ in a certain place ” ; ta ta'i ‘ada “ one of them ” ; 
ta mae fata‘a “ one word ” ; ta jita fai ngali “ how many years ? ” ; 
ta‘i ngivae “ a man ” ; ta'ifai nguu “ a song 

Gwai denotes “ a ” : gtvai ‘uru “ a widow ” ; givai m “ a hill ” ; 
gwai mata‘inga “ sickness ”. By comparison with Malu‘u gwa, with 
similar use, gwai would seem to be compounded of gwa, a noim, and 
the preposition i, used as a genitive. 

Fai is used of things spherical in shape, or of one of a series : fai 
bubulu “ a star ” ; fai ua “ a, hill ” ; fai rode “ a reed ” ; fai ‘u‘u “ a 
finger ” ; fai nguu “ a song ” ; ro fai ngali‘a “ two carryings ”. 
Fai may be the same as Lau/e with the genitive i added, or it may be 
a contraction oifau “ time ”, “ occurrence ”, and i genitive. 

Mae is a contraction of maa “ eye ”, “ one ”, and e genitive, 
and denotes “ one, a unit ” : mae dangi “ a day ” ; mae rodo “ a 
night ” ; ta maefata‘a “ one word ” ; mae taelo “ a gate ”. 
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The word afu in afu berede “ a loaf ”, may be the Lau/i<a “ fruit ", 
etc., by metathesis. Kwara ‘Ae is very fond of changing the order of 
syllables, e.g. leak “ to go ”, for leka. 

Ki, kiri, ri, follow the noun and indicate plurality ; ri (cf. ri in 
Roviana. Ray, Melanesian Island Languages, p. 544) ; i salo loo ri 
“ in the heavens ” ; ana kaidai loo kiri “ in those days ” ; ru ki 
“ things ” ; ru nee ki ‘‘ these things ” ; ruu nee kiri the things ” ; 
tnae fata'a nee kiri “ these words ” ; gwala ki “ pigs ”. Ki may be 
separated from its noun, and placed at the end of the sentence : 
fata‘a nee sakatafa mai faasia kivakwana sa God ki “ the words that 
proceed out of the mouth of God ”. (With ki may be compared Lau gi, 
Sa‘a ‘i, used as plural of things.) 

li is used of the plural “ any ” : ti ngela “ what children ” ; ti ai 
“ whoever ” ; ti ai kira saea ‘‘ some people say ”. 

Nguai is a prefi.x: denoting reciprocity of relationship : ro ngwai 
asina “ two brothers ” ; jiu ngwai asina “ seven brothers ” ; it is also 
used before the word ngwac “ male ”, with the sufhs na added, to 
denote “ sister of a man. brother of a woman ” : 7igivai ngivaena inau 
“ my sister ”, etc. 

Rai appears in the phrase rai ngwane uria “ a multitude ”. This 
is prol)ably the MaluA ila in too ila ngwane ki “ husbands ” ; ai ila 
ai ki •• wives ”. By comparison with llarau Sound rai, hi, Florida 
lei, Flawa alai, this rai is shown to be a plural sign. 

(4) The personal article with names of males is sa : sa Pita “ Peter ”. 
(Cf. Roviana sa article. Ray, Melanesian Island Languages, 
p. 544.) It is used with ru thing ” to denote “ person ” : sa ru 

So-and-so ” ; sa ro ta'i " what two people ? ” sa ta‘i “ who 
(male) ? Sa is not u.sed with the plural. The personal article 
used with names of females is i : i Mcri " IMary ”. This article is 
not u.sed with afe ■■ wife ” or kini woman ”, nor is it used with the 
plural. (Of. Inakona, Guadalcanal, ki. Lau ni, feminine articles.) 

3. Xouxs 

(5) There are two classes of noun.s, tho.se which take the suffixed 
pronoun and those which do not. The finst class denotes parts of the 
body, positions, actions or conditions, the word for “ brother-sister ” 
relation.ffiip. These are all u.sed with suffixed pronouns. Other 
words denoting relationships u.se the per.sonal pronoun to denote 
possession. 

(6) 4erbal Xouns. These are formed by the addition of the 
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suffixes ‘a, nga, ‘anga}fa, la, ta ; inae “ to die ”, ntae‘a, maeh “ death”; 
fata “ to speak ; fata‘a, fatah, “ speech, word ” ; fatalamva “ your 
words ” ; ‘a may be added to a noun ; ngwoe “ man ”, bara 'ngvxie‘a 
“ a company of men ”. The termination ‘a is evidently for la. 
‘0‘o “ to work ”, ‘o‘onga “ work ” ; mata'i “ to be sick ”, mataHnga 
“ sickness ” ; saunga‘i “ to work ”, saunga‘inga “ work ” ; ta‘a “ to be 
bad ”, ta‘anga‘a “ evil ” shows ‘a added to nga ; oga “ to desire ”, 
kwaioga‘anga “ desire ”. The termination la is used by itself as a noun 
ending : gwau “ head ”, gwaula ni luma “ head of the house ” ; taji 
“ to flee ”, tajila “ flight ” ; or as a gerundive with the pronouns 
always suflfixed : loge “ to loose ”, logelana “ the loosing of it ”, where 
logela has no separate existence as a noun. Fa appears in the noim 
tatalafa “ honour ”, from tala “ to proclaim ” ; tatalafa‘anga “ king- 
dom ” has probably a triple noun ending, fa, ‘a, nga ; i na‘o 
“before ”, i na‘ofana “ before him Ta is seen mjikuta “ company ”, 
jiku “ to gather together ” ; oli “ to return ”, olita “ heir ” ; ore 
“to be left ”, oretana “ the remainder ”. The endings /o, to, to, may 
all take a suffixed pronoun. 

Compound nouns may be formed by the suffixing of ‘a, la, nga, 
to the last member : ala ngginggiri “ to gnash the teeth ”, ala 
ngginggiri‘a “ gnashing of teeth ” ; Ji tala “ to disbelieve ”, fi talala 
“ doubt ” ; sasi le‘a “ to do good ”, sasi le'anga “ goodness ”. 

Independent Nouns. These are formed by suffixing na to (a) certain 
terms of relationship ; (6) to the cardinal numerals to form the 
ordinals. 


(а) The nouns so formed are always preceded by the prefix 
ngwai which denotes reciprocity of relationship : ro ngwai asina 
“ two brothers, two sisters ” ; ngwai ngwaetm “ sister, brother ”. 

(б) Numerals : rua “ two ”, ruana “ second ” ; fai “ four ”, 
faina “ fourth ”. The words for “ third ” and “ eighth ”, ula, 
kwaula, show la as a termination, and also show the loss of the 
letter 1. La in these instances is a change from na. 

(7) Construct form. A construct form appears in a few words with 
the use of the genitive e and nma “ eye ”, used as meaning “ one ” : 
niae dangi “ a day ” ; ta maefata‘a “ one word ”. 

(8) Genitive relation. The genitive relation of nouns to one 
another is effected by the use of the prepositions ni, i, li, e ; of these 
ni is used mainly in construction ; ngwae ni kwai i‘a “ a fisherman ” ; 


' ‘anga appears to be a double noun ending ‘a -f- nga. 
TOL. VI. PAST 3. 


46 
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to‘oa ni rao “ fishermen ” ; i is in common use as expressing “ of, 
belonging to ” ; linga i ru “ sound of thing, voice ” ; noni i ngwae 
“ body of man ” ; f is possibly ni vfitb n dropped ; li appears in the 
words mm-li-mae “ enemy ” ; nma-li-tako “ market-place ” ; li 
would appear to be a variant of ni e is seen in mole {mola e) talede 
“ a thousand talents ” ; botele e fau “ jar of stone ” ; and also in 
faelangi (faa-e-langi) “ storehouse The genitive i is commonly 
used (as in Sa‘a) to express purpose : nau Jcu i saeafitamu “ I am about 
to tell thee of it 


The word doe “ thing ” is added to nouns and verbs : uunu doe 
“ a torch thing ” ; doe liu “ very much 

Juxtaposition of two nouns conveys the idea of genitive relation- 
ship : to‘oa sa God “ the people of God A genitive relationship 
is also shown by the use of the suffixed pronovm, third person singular, 
in agreement with the idea expressed in the second noun of the pair : 
'aena ngmne “ a man’s leg 

The ordinary personal pronouns are used as possessives in cases 
where the pronoun cannot be suffixed : afe nau “ mv wife ” ; ma‘a 
nau “ my father 

(9) Number. The plural is indicated by hi, kin, ri, following the 
noun or noun phrase. These plural signs are not used with numerals : 
ro ngwae “ two men ”. The words oro to be many ”, sui “ to be 
finished, all ” may be added ; ngtrne oro, ngwae ‘oro ki “ many men ” ; 
to‘oa oro “ many people ” ; to'oa nau ki “ my people ” ; ru ki sui 
“ all things ” ; ru nee ki sui go‘o “ all these things 

Totality is shown by the words siti “ to be finished ”, ta‘i fau “ one 
time, completely ”, kwalu " all ” (eight) : kwahi suifanoa “ all lands ” ; 
na fafarongo nee kiri ta'ifau ” all the disciples ”. 

The personal pronoun, third person plural, kira, is not used as a 
collective pronoun like ira the ” in Mota ; it may be preceded by the 
noun to‘on - people ” in order to express a collective idea ; to‘oa nee 
kira ji’olo ” the hungry ”. 


The possessive pronoun, third person singular, na. is suffixed to a 
noun form afuta in order to express totality : afutana aba i kula neeri 
•• every part of that place Bara “ a company ” expresses the idea 
cl nuinbcr of, sonio ; Ixirci hiprctc^ (t " maiiv nicii 


(10) Gender. There is no grammatical gender. The words 
ngwane - male ”, kirn ■ female”, are added when the noun does not 

carry a sex distinction : funga kini - mother-in-law ” ; kakarai kini 
lif^n . 
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Ma‘a, ma‘asi (vocative) “ father ” ; tea “ mother ” ; aarai 
“ husband ” ; afe “ wife ” ; alako “ boy, son ” ; sarii “ maiden, 
daughter ” ; defo “ daughter, girl ” ; ngwae futa “ brother ” ; ngwai 
ngwaena “ sister, brother ” ; ngela “ child ”, are all followed by the 
personal pronoun, and not by the suffixed pronoim, to indicate 
possession : rm‘a nau “ my father Asi “ brother-sister ” is always 
used with a suffixed pronoun : asiku “ my brother ” etc. ; asina sa ru 
“ So-and-so’s brother 

Ngwane “ male ” appears in a few phrases, but ngwae is in common 
use for “ male ” or “ man ” (homo). 

The noun ai is used for both “ thing ” and “ person ” : ai ngwane 
“ a male ” ; ta ro ai “ two things ” ; ai fa‘auta “ what thing ? ” 
Ru “ thing ” is used as meaning “ certainly, in that case ” : ru nia 
ke ada maasia “ certainly he would have watched ” (cf. use of doo 
in Lau, ola in Sa‘a). 

The word kala “ little ” is used to denote something young : kala 
ngela, a little child. A further form JMela is used : kaela ngela 
ki “ little children ”. 

(11) Vocative. This is shown by the use of ‘ae, ‘o, of which ‘o is the 
personal pronoun, second personal singular. ‘Ae may precede or 
follow, and both may be used together preceding the noun : ‘ae ‘o 
ngwae ni rao “ thou servant ” ; trui‘asi ‘ae “ Oh my father ! ” 

4. Pronouns 

(12) Personal. Pronouns used as the subject of a verb. 

Sing. 1. inau, nau, nau‘a, ne. 

2. ‘oe, ‘o. 

3. inia, nia, nia‘a, ni. 

Plur. 1 inch kia, kia‘a, ki ; ku ; kulu, kulu‘a. 

1 exclu. kami, kami‘a, mi ; kaimili, kaimili‘a, kaili, milt. 

2. kamu, kamiCa, kamu‘i ; kaumtdu, kaumula‘a, kamulu, 
kaulu ; mu ; mulu. 

3. kira, kira‘a, ki, kiki ; kirulu. 

Dual 1 inch koro, koro‘a. ko. 

1 excl. kero, keroo, keoo, ke ; kamere, mere, me ; kamiroo. 

2. kamoro, moro. mo ; kamuroo ; karoo. 

3. kera, kera‘a ; kero, kero‘a, ke. 

It will be noticed that dual 1 inch koro is identical with dual 
2 karoo except for the lengthened final syllable ; note also dual 3 kero 
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and dual 1 excl. kero ; also plural 1 incl. ki and plural 3 ki ; also 
dual 3 ke and 1 excl. ke. 

The form inau of the first person singular is not in common use ; 
the form nau may be followed by the verbal particle ku, and rmu‘a 
‘aku “ for mv part ”, ku being added as well : nau nau‘a ‘aku nee ku ! 
ne is only used with i expressing purpose ; nau kwa ne i leka “ as for me 
I shall go ” ; ne i si dao to‘ona ta ru “ there is nothing that I find ; 
ne i lisifuli 'aemu “ let me see thy footmark 

In the second person singular ‘oe may be strengthened by ‘o. The 
adding of 'a to certain forms, nau‘a, kamua, kira‘a, etc., is done for 
emphasis. 

The shorter forms may be used alone as subject in the past tense : 
nia nana'i he rested ” ; sa Jone nia dao “ John came ” ; the longer 
forms in the singular may be followed by the shorter : nia ni ; the 
longer forms in the plural require the use of the shorter forms as well, 
or of a verbal particle : to‘oa nee kira ji'olo ma ki ka silikwau “ they 
that hunger and thirst ”. The forms in lit, li, li‘a denote fewer 
persons. The form kindu is of rare occurrence and generally denotes 
a trial. 

These pronouns are used to denote possession when the suffixed 
pronouns of possession cannot be used. 

Ro, roo of the dual endings is the numeral ro, roo, “ two ”, and 
lu is a variant. 

The pronouns of the third person singular and plural may be used 
of impersonal or inanimate things : ni fa‘auta nee “ how is it ? ” ; 
7ti uta “ why ? ” (it how ?). 

Pronouns following verbs and prepositions as object : — 

Sing. 1. nau. Plur. 1. incl. kia ; kulu. 

2. 'oe. ‘o, ‘u. 1 excl. kanii ; kaimili, kaili. 

3. a. nia. 2. kamu ; nndu. 

3. da ; kira ; ‘i. 

Dual 1 incl. koro. 

1 excl. mere, miroo ; keroo. 

2. maroo, mnroo ; kamoro. 

3. daroo. 

The form 'u of the second person singular appears to be a variant of 
‘o, and it is used as object when the verb ends in u : dau'u “ hold you ” ; 
oga liiCu “ like you much ”. The longer form of the third person 
singular, nia. is used with the verb toda to meet ”, with sae filo “ to 
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question ” : hero toda nia “ they two met him ” ; also with taHfili 
“ alone, singly ” ; taHfili nia “ he by himself The preposition 
fa‘i “ with ”, takes both forms of the second person singular : fa‘i ‘oe, 
fa‘ini‘o “ with thee 

A second object of the verb always appears in the suffixed pronoun 
third person singular and plural : hami lilisiafai hubulu “ we saw (it) 
the star 

All prepositions governing pronouns have the pronoun suffixed 
as an anticipatory object in agreement with the object itself : faajia 
ru nee “ on account of (it) that thing If the object is in the plural 
the suffixed pronoun of the anticipatory object may be in the singular. 
The forms in lu, li denote fewer persons. The form a, third person 
singular, is used of things as well as of persons. The form ‘i is used, 
as in Sa‘a, of inanimate or impersonal things : ru hi sui kulu ha sasi 
suli‘i “ all the things will we do 

Pronouns suffixed to nouns or to verbal nouns : — 

Sing. 1. ku. Plur. 1 inch ka ; kulu. 

2. mu. 1 excl. mia ; mili. 

3, na. 2. mua ; mulu, mulu‘a. 

3. da ; dulu ; ni. 

Dual 1 inch koro. 

1 excl. mere, miroo. 

2. moro, moroo, muroo. 

3. daroo. 

These are the pronouns denoting possession, and they are suffixed to 
nouns of the first class only. The forms in lu, li, denote fewer persons ; 
dulu is euphonic for dalu. 

The third person singular na is added to certain nouns : sarii 
“girl”, alako “boy, son”; sariina Sion “daughter of Sion”; 
to‘oana fanoa “ people of the land ” ; tafana kulu “ what sort of a 
place ? ” 

Several words which are employed as prepositions have these 
pronouns attached, proving them to be nouns ; fua “ to ” ; kwatea 
fuaku “ give it to me ” ; fuana “ in order that ” ; sia “ to, towards, 
at the house of ” : siana safitana “ into the midst of it ”. Certain 
words which show a noun termination, but which have no independent 
existence as noims, also have these pronouns attached ; afutana “ all 
of it ” ; arolana “ many ”. The verb <o‘o “ to hit, to try ”, used in 
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compounds, sama to‘o “ to touch ”, takes these sufhxed pronouns of the 
object : sama to‘ona “ touch it 

The third person plural ni is used, as in Sa‘a, of things only : noni 
“ body, shape ”, nonini “ the shape of them ” ; sasi to do ’ , sasilani 
“ the doing of them 

(13) Demonstrative. Na, nee, this ” ; nee kiri “ these ’ ; ni, 
nini, ninia “ this, here ” ; neeri ‘‘ that, those ” ; neeria, nena “ that ’ ; 
bania “ that one mentioned before ” ; fuma that one down there ; 
nai, neana “ that ” ; loo, loonia “ that yonder ” ; loobania “ that one 
over there ” ; ho ri, loo kiri “ those yonder ” ; loko, lokonia “ that up 
there ”. 

The demonstratives follow the noun or pronoun : kaeh, ngela 
ngwane na “ all the young children 

Nee is in very frequent use, and serves almost as an article. It has 
a use at the beginning of a sentence closely allied to the use of nge, 
explanatory, in Sa‘a, “ it is that, therefore, thereupon, well then ”. 
Nee is added to nau'a, nia‘a : nau‘a nee “ I here ” ; iiita nee “ why 1 ” 
sulia nee “ therefore ”. 

(14) Interrogath'es. Tai who ? ” used of the singular with the 
personal article prefixed : sa tai what man ? who ? ” i tai “ what 
woman I who ? ” sa tai ‘amulii‘a what man of you ? ” For the 
plural there is a use of the singular form sa tai with faida “ with them ” 
added : sa tai faida etaeta ki'e lisia sa Jesus “ who were the first to 
see Jesus 1 ” Nee may be added to tai : tai nee “ what ? ” ai tai nee 
“ which ? ” 

Tae “ what ? ” the article na may precede : na tae “ what ? ” 
ani tae “ with what ? ” la, tata and tafa also occur : ta Jita “ how 
many ? ” tafana kidu “ what place ? ” tae nee ” what then ! ” 
ta ngivae fa'auta “ what man ? ” ta ru bore nee " whatever things ” ; 
tata le'a nee nau ki i sasia what good thing shall I do ? ” ru ta ki 
“ what things ? ” 

(15) Indefinite. The articles ta, tad, forms of the numeral for 
“ one ”, are used indefinitely for " one, the other, any ” ; ta ngicae 
bore ke kuatea ta mae titiu i kafo whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water ” ; ta ru “ anything, something ” ; ta ai ki ke ngalia, ma ta 
ai ke ore “ one shall be taken and another left ”, Ti is used of the 
plural with/a’h/a : ti fa' ida " who of them ? ” ti god matamata “ other 
gods ” ; ti ngivue kira tua go o " there are some men standing ” ; 
ti ai “ some things ” : in the phrase 'aku ti 'aku "I by myself”, ti 
appears as singular. 
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(16) Relative. There are no relative pronouns ; their place is 
supplied by the use of the s nffiv ed pronoun with the demonstrative 
nee : gwaifau nee kira aila ania “ the stone which they rejected 

(17) Emphatic. The norm tala is used with the s uffix ed pronouns 
and means “ self, selves ” : kira bore ‘ada talada “ they themselves ”. 
Talito‘o is used for “ alone ”, the pronouns being s uffix ed : ngwae kasi 
tnauri ana berete talito‘ona “ man shall not live by bread alone ”. 

5. The Genitive 

(18) Nouns of the first class may take a s uffix ed pronoun of the 
third person singular when governing another noun : abena ‘ai “a 
plank of wood ”. 

The gerundives in la always have the sufiftxed pronoun : saungilana 
“ the killing of him ”. A noun in the genitive follows the governing 
noun : to‘oa sa God “ the people of God ” ; na Alako ngwae “ the Son 
of Man ”. The construct form is made by adding the genitive e to the 
first of two nouns ; ta mae {maa e) titiu i kafo “ a cup of water ” ; 
mae utu “ a war band ” ; botele efau “ a stone jar ”. 

Noims of the second class may use the preposition ana “ of, 
belonging to ” : goulu ana tebolo “ the gold of the temple ”. The 
preposition ni is used in construction : Ai ni ilito'onga “ the Tempter ”. 
The preposition i is used also in construction and denotes purpose as 
well : lia i ngwae “ man’s heart ” ; bata i uliuli “ skins ” ; i ke duu 
usikia “in order to cover over us”: to'oa i Jiidia “the people of 
Judea ”. 

(19) Possessives. There are two possessive nouns, ‘a ^ and na. 
The suffixed pronouns are added to these. The only forms of the 
second possessive which I have foimd are nana, third person siugular, 
nani, third person plural ; nana means “ belonging to ”, and may be 
compared with nana in Ulawa and Sa‘a, and nani also occurs in Sa‘a : 
kaumulu nana ta‘i Ma‘a “ ye belong to one Father ” ; kaumulu nani 
maeutu ni fuanga‘a “you have a guard”; fokosi ki kira nani hilu 
“ the foxes have holes ”. The form nina also occurs : it means 
“ belonging to ”, and may be compared with the Florida nina “ his ” : 
noa nina ngela “ no son belonging to him ”. 


' There seems to be good evidence of the existence of a third possessive noon a 
(without a “ break ”) as in Sa‘a. If this is the case, the possessive ‘a is used only of 
things to eat and drink, and the rest of the subjoined usages, (b), (c), (d), are referable 
to the form in a. 
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The forms of the possessive with ‘a are as follows : — 

Sing. 1. ‘aku. Plur. 1. inch ‘akulu. 

2. ‘anni: 1. excl. ‘ami‘a ; ‘aimili. 

3. ‘ana. 2. ‘amu‘a ; ‘amulu‘a, ‘aumulu. 

3. ‘ada ; ‘adulu ; ‘ani. 

Dual 1. inch ‘ahoro. 

1. excl. ‘amere. 

2. ‘amoro. 

3. ‘adaroo. 

This possessive is used : — 

(а) Of things to eat and drink : fanga ‘ada “ food for them to eat ” ; 
ro i‘a go‘o ninia ‘aimili “ we have only two fishes With food in 
general the ordinary personal pronouns may be used : fanga nau 

my food ”. 

(б) As meaning “ for me, for my part ”, etc. : nia maliu ‘ana “ he 
was asleep ” ; nau‘a ‘aku nee ku Jaarongo ania “As for me I declare 
it ” ; ‘aku ti ‘aku “ I by myself ” ; lea na‘a ‘amu “ go thy way ” ; 
sa tae ‘amxdu‘a “ what man of you ? ” 

(c) As the object of an intransitive verb : kwau ‘ana fuana faene 
“ to drink the fruit of the vine ” ; ka oto ‘am ani fai rode “ struck 
him with a reed ” ; nia ka arefo ‘ana “ he wonders at it The verb 
to‘o “ to have, to be possessed of ”, is used with the possessive, also 
dao “ to reach ”, karangi “ to be near ”, ‘o‘o “ to work ”, tasa “ to 
exceed ”, sai “ to know ” ; si midu to‘o‘ana fi to‘onga “ if you have 
faith ” ; leleka ka dao ‘ana “ reaching up to, until ”. 

(d) When a verb is separated from its object by an adverb : ka sae 
jilonga‘i ‘ada “ asks them definitely ”. 

‘Ani, third person phnal, is used of things only : nau ku i duu 
taifau ‘ani “ I repay them all ” ; nee noa kasi gilo ta‘ifau ‘ani “ which 
shall not be cast down ”. 

In certain constructions the preposition i is prefixed : saele‘anga 
i‘ada “ blessed are they ”. 


6. Adjectives 

(20) The adjective follows the noun. Words which are actually 
verbs may be used as adjectives and without verbal particles : ru ‘oro 

many things ” ; ngu-ae le‘a “ a good man ”. 

(21) Certain words have a form of termination or of prefix which 
is used only of adjectives ; — 
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(a) Adjectival terminations added to verbs or nouns to form 
adjectives are ‘a and h, : rodo “ to be dark ”, rodo‘a “ black, dark ” ; 
nafo “ stirf ”, nafo‘a “ stormy, white ” ; Jcu “ leprosy ” ; ku‘a 
“ leprous ” ; Mi “ to be black ”, Mi‘a “ black, dirty ” ; stisu “ breast ”, 
ngela susula “ a sucking child ” ; fau “ rock ”, faula “ stony ”. 

(b) Adjectival prefixes are ‘a, ma, ngwa ; these are used with verbs ; 
the forms in ngwa are used with a reduplication of the verb to which 
they are prefixed : lihi “ to pour ”, ‘aliki “ spilt ” ; loge “ to loose ”, 
‘aloge “ loosed ” ; fola “ to spread ”, ‘afola “ wide ” ; ngisi “ to 
divide ”, mangisingisi “ in pieces ” ; ‘o‘i “ to break ”, ma‘o‘i “ broken ”, 
asu “ to shake ”, ngwaasitasu “ shaky ” ; sina “ to shine ”, ngwa- 
sinasina “ brilbant ”. 

(22) Comparison. Comparison is made by the verbs tasa “ to 
exceed ”, used with the possessive, and liu “ to pass ”, used with 
‘ana ; nia noa kasi tasa ‘ana “ he is not greater than he ” ; nee doe 
liu ana nia‘a “ he is greater than he ”. 

A positive statement carries comparison by implication : ru nee 
le‘a “ this one is good ”, i.e. is best. 

7. Verbs 

(23) The transitive verb is followed by the pronoun of the object 
s uffix ed ; this pronoun is always retained in addition to the ordinary 
object. 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixmg a verbal particle, but 
some words are naturally verbs as being the names of actions. There 
are also verbs which have special forms as such by means of a prefix 
or a termination. The terminations which when added to verbs 
make them definitely transitive or determine their action upon some 
object are : i,ji, li, mi, ngi, ri, si. 

i : manata “ to think ”, manatai “ to pity ”. 

Ji : liu “ to go ”, liufi “ to go about ”. 

li : mae “ to die ”, maeli “ to die of ”. 

mi : ono “ to drink ”, onomi “ to drink of ”. 

ngi : ma‘u “ to be afraid ”, ma‘ungi “ to fear ”. 

ri : dau “ to lodge ”, dauri “ to stay in ”. 

si : oli “ to return ”, olisi “ to exchange ”. 

The termination a‘i, to which the consonants ng, m, t, are prefixed, 
with the addition in some cases of ni, is also used to convey a transitive 
force : ano “ to bury ”, atiama‘ini “ to lay a foundation ” ; sau. 
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saunga‘ini “ to do ” ; goni, gonita‘ini “ to collect ”, In the case of 
likitani “ to pour ”, the i of the suffix ta‘i has been dropped. Certain 
forms occur without ni suffixed : luka, lukata’i “ to loose ” ; fo‘o, 
fo‘ota‘i “ to pray ” ; these forms are used both transitively and 
intransitively ; muta‘i “ only, sol6 ”, from mil “ to cease ”, is used 
participially ; taungaH, taunga‘ini “ to persecute ”, are both used 
transitively. 

Ani is also used as a transitive suffix, as in Lau ; ui “ to throw ”, 
ui ania “ throw it ” ; ma‘u to fear ”, ma‘u ania “to fear it” ; ala 
“ to permit ”, ala ania “ permit it 

(24) Causative. The causative prefix is fa‘a, which may be 
reduplicated : fa‘akivaufi “ to give drink to ”. 

(25) Reciprocal. The reciprocal prefix is kwai used with verbs 
expressing the action of one upon another : kumfa‘anianata‘i “ to 
teach ”, kicaimaasi “ to be ready ”, kwaitmani fa‘ini “ to be in 
agreement with ”. 

The word liu “ to move ”, with the prefix kwai, is used to denote 
reciprocal action : kike kwate kivailiu ada ‘‘ they will deliver up one 
another ”, 

A verbal prefix /«« (Sa‘a hai) is seen in faifolo “ across 

‘A is a prefix of condition : biila " to turn ”, ‘abula “ turned ”. 

(26) Reflexive. A noun form tala “ of one’s own accord, by one’s 
self , is used following the verb to denote reflexive action, the pronoun 
being suffixed, and ‘ana prefixed when dealing with the third person 
singular : nia‘nna talana “ he by himself ” : kira mi i manatalada 
talada they said within them.selves ” ; via'a 'ana talana kasifa‘amauri 
nia he cannot save himself . Tala niav be used by itself preceding 
the verb : ‘oke tala ni toU ani ‘oe " cast thyself down ”. 

(27) Passive. The pa,ssive is formed by the indefinite use of the 
personal pronoun third person plural ki with the verb ; ta ai kike 
ngalia one shall be taken ; na fa arongo‘a le‘a nee kike ba‘a fa‘atalo 
ania the gospel shall be preached ”. 

(28) Compound. Compound verbs are : ilito‘o{na) “ to tempt ”, 
manata tu‘o{na) ‘‘ to remember ”, 

(29) Auxiliary Verbs. The verb ala “ to put ”, is used as meaning 

to become, to be ; sau to make ”, with the possessive ‘ana, 

means “ to become, to turn into 

(30) Reduplication of Verbs. Verbs are reduplicated in two ways : 

{a) By reduplication of the first syllable : rongo “ to hear ”, 

rorongo ; ‘ani " to eat ”, ‘a'ani ; tua to stay ”, tutua. 
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(6) By repetition of the whole word : tva “ to stay ”, tuatua ; fata 
“ to speak ”, fatafata. 

Two verbs ‘abula “ to act ”, Hi “ to do ”, show irregular reduplica- 
tion : ‘abula, ‘abubula ; Hi, ilili. 

(31) Conjugation. The Kwara ‘Ae verb may be conjugated by the 
short pronoims with or without the longer forms, or by means of 
the verbal particles. 

The verbal particles are ha, ku, kutu, ko, koto, ta, kata, e, ke, ‘e, i. 

The particles coalesce with the governing pronouns. Ka is used 
of general time. The action is viewed in the historic present, and 
consequently ka appears to be used of past time or of future time. 
Ku is used only with nau “ I ”, and serves to strengthen it ; ku may 
be used alone without nau. In my Lau grammar ku was treated as 
a pronoun, but the presence of the compound particle kutu in Kwara 
‘Ae makes it clear that ku is a particle and not a pronoun. Ko is used 
only in the second person singular : ‘oe ko si ala ani kami mike leka 
kwau “ allow us to go ” ; ko may replace ‘oe, ‘o : tatae, ko tikia ijitai ‘oe 
“ arise, take up thy bed ”. 

Kutu is used only in the first person singular : ma nau kutu gurada 
“ and I should heal them ”. Koto is used only in the second person 
singular : sasi koto fa‘afa‘arongoa ta ngwae “ see thou tell no man 
Ta, kata, are used indifferently with singular or plural, and with all 
the persons except first and second singular. The particles kutu, koto, 
may be compared with the Florida verbal particles ku, tu, and ko, to, 
used separately with the pronoims of the first and second persons 
singular, and ta, kata, vuth ta, ka, used separately of the first person 
plural inclusive, in Florida, but compounded with i, u, ra, otherwise. 
See Codrington’s Melanesian Languages, p. 530. 

E follows ni “ he ” : ni e fata “ he said ; asi daudau ni e maliu 
‘ana “ the deep sea where he was asleep ”. There is a similar use of 
e in Sa‘a, where it is treated as a pronoun, third person singular. 

Ke, ‘e are used of the future or of consequent time, and ke is also 
used of the imperative : mika leka mai mike lista “ we are coming to 
see it ” ; tatae, ko‘e ngalia “ arise, take it ” ; ‘oke leka “ begone ” ! 
ni ‘e aofia “ that he should be king ” ; nm ‘e si ma‘u “ fear ye not ” ; 
or ‘e may be added to the verbal particle ko : ‘oe ko‘e (‘oe ‘oke), used of 
future time, etc. It seems probable that ‘e is the same word as ke, 
the k being dropped. See ke, ‘e in Sa‘a and Ulawa. 

1 is used of purpose or of indefinite future time ; it is not as definite 
as ke : fasi nau kui leka “ that I may go ” ; fasi nau‘a la‘u go‘o kui 
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leTca “ that I may go also ; kvi l{si‘oe “ that I may see thee ” ; 
i ‘oke dao siana sa God “ that you should reach God I and he may 
be compoimded ; ike dim usikia " that he might act on our behalf ” ; 
sato ike rorodo‘a " the sun will be darkened This i is probably the 
same as i used as a genitive. 

(32) Negative Verbal Particles. The negative particle is si : 
nau kusi leka I am not going ” ; mu kasi leka “ do not you go ” ; 
na madama i kasi madako the moon shall not shine ”. The verbs 
no, noa, noa‘a “ not to be ” may he added ; nia noa kasia sasia “ he 
did not do it ’’; noa ta ru kasi ore “nothing shall be left”; noo liu 
kasifungu “ certainly does not bear fruit ”. Iri is also used (cf. Sa‘a 
Hi) : nau ku iri saea fuamu “ I say not unto you ” ; so Jone ka iri 
fanga, tna kasi kwau “ John did not eat or drink ”. 

(33) Negative. The negative forms used are no, noa, noa‘a. 
These are verbs : no noai'a ka noa liu “ not at all ” ; kira no ‘ada 
“ they were not, they ceased to be ” ; la ngivae fasi ke mauri noa‘a 
" that any one should be saved, no ; no ta ru si idu kulu “ nothing 
shall move us ”. 

(34) Dehortative. The dehortative is sasi, but si also serves : 
sasi koto faarongoa ta ngwae “ do not tell any man ” ; ‘oe kosi bili 
“ do not steal ” ; mu kasi leka “ do not go ”. Sasi also denotes 
■‘le.st, so that not ” ; sasi hata i uliuli ka busu “ lest the skins burst ”. 
Kata (Lau ata) has the same use : mu kata leka kivau “ go not forth ”. 

(35) Times and Moods. The preterite is shown by the use of 
na‘a, sui na‘a “ finished ”, ua go‘o “ long ago” following the verb : 
nia leka na‘a “ he has gone ” ; nia leka sui na‘u “ he has gone finished ” ; 
nia olo ‘ana ua go‘o “ whom he appointed ”. MTien no particle is 
used the time is past. The verb tualua, lutua " to stay, by and bye ”, 
is used to strengthen the future : tutua ke ba‘a dao “ will come to pass ”. 

For the imperative the simple verb is used, with or without the 
verbal particles ke, ko ; basi may be added for politeness : ‘oe leka 
“ go ! ” leka mai “ come here ! ” kaumulu muke leka “ go ye ! ” 
idu kwau, ma ko leka uana kula loo ba “ be thou removed and so 
yonder ”. 

(36) Subjunctive. The subjunctive is formed bv the use of fasi. 
iri (Lau eeri). fasi iri preceding the verb : fasi nau kui leka “ that I 

fjO ; /«*' tri kike raofuana " that they should work for him ” ; 
iri ke oi ana i Ece - in order to deceive Eve ” ; nm kata qaifii fasi 
nau ku dao mai “ think not that I am come ”. Fasi also denotes 
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“ supposing that, as if ” : fasi nau hu i leka, noa‘a “ the idea that I 
should go, never ! ” 

(37) Conditional. Si “ if, as if, supposing that ” ; fasi may be 
added or may be used by itself with the same meanings : tna si fasi 
di‘ia nee nia ngwaluda “ supposing that it were possible ” ; si haumulu 
bore to‘oa ta‘a “ if ye then being evil Di‘ia “ like it, supposing 
may be used alone: di‘ia nee ‘oe ‘o Alako sa God “if thou art the Son 
of God 

(38) Illative. The illative is ji {fii) “thereupon, in consequence, 
then ma hata i uliuli neeri ha fi ta‘a naa “ and the skins are spoiled 
in consequence ”. 

(40) Potential. Tala ‘ana is used for “can, be able”: ai nee 
tala‘ana ngalilana ru neeri “ he that can receive this ”. 

(41) Gerundive. A gerundive is formed by the addition of the 
■s uffix la to the verb with the su ffixin g of the pronouns of the object : 
loge “ to loose ”, logelana “ the loosing of it ” ; tnauri “ to live ” ; 
fa‘amaurilana “ the making well of him ” ; sui “ to finish ”, suilana 
“ the finishing of it, its end ” ; luka “ to loose ”, luhata‘i “ to be 
loosed ”, hikata'inilana “ the loosing of it ” ; te‘et‘e “ to be small ” ; 
i te‘eie‘elahu “ during my youth ” ; sasi “ to do ”, sasilani “ the doing 
of them (neuter) ” ; doe “ thing ”, doelana “ the doing of it ”. The 
gerundival suffix la is also used with personal pronoun suffixed on 
the lines of nouns of the first class : foo “ to pray ”, foohku “ my 
prayer ”. 

Interrogatives 

(42) Interrogative. Ufa, “ why, how ? ” fa‘auta, fa‘auta mo, 
mofa‘aaia “ how, in what manner, how much ? ” uita la‘u “ how ? ” 
fuana ta, tma toe “ why ? ” angita, i angita, “ when, at what time ? ” 
fita “ how many ? ” fita fan “ how many times 1 ” ta fita ngwae 
“ how many men ? ” Ifai, nifai “ where ? ” ifai tnai, ita mai ifai 
“ whence ? ” 

(43) Time. Kaidai “ when ” ; ‘ana kaidai nee “ now ” ; kadi 
“ place, time ” ; na, nee “ now ” ; i niniari “ now ” ; ha dao uri 
niniari “ up till now ” ; tau “ a long time ” ; la‘u, la‘u go‘o “ again ” ; 
dao ‘ana, leleha ha dao ‘ana “ until ” ; maasia “ while ” ; maakwalia 
‘‘ until ” ; i na‘o, ua i na‘o “ of old. formerly ” ; na, ua go‘o “of old, 
before ” ; jiri, suli hndi “ for over ” ; iia “ yet ” ; tutua “ hereafter, 
bye and bye ” ; ‘isi “ last ” ; i buri, i buri ‘ana “after” ; sui, sui na 
“ finished, afterwards ”. 
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I ta‘ena “ to-day ” (Florida i taeni “ now ”) ; rorodo “ to-morrow ” ; 
sa rodo “ by night ” ; ofodangi “ early morning, to-morrow morning ” ; 
asm, i asm “ by day ” ; tofungana asm “ midday ”, tofungana rodo 
“ midnight ” (Sa‘a loohuungana ) ; saulafi, saulajia “ evening 

(44) Place. Mai “ here, hither ” ; mat am, ita mai ana “ from ” ; 
i see “ here, now ” ; i nee here ” ; i hida neeri " there ” ; loo, loo ko, 
loo ba, loo ri, loo kiri “ there ” ; i neeri “ there ”, to‘o i neeri “ thence ” ; 
i neatm “ there ” ; kicau awa}' ” ; bali “ side ”, bali loo ba “ the 
other side ” ; sa, sana, saena, i saena " in, at ” ; sa rodo “ in the night, 
last night ” ; ‘aha “ up ” ; i ano “ down ” ; ila “ within, inside ” ; 
i maa “ outside ” ; karangi near ” ; tau “ far off ” ; i safitana “ in 
the middle (of it) ” ; i olofana “ under (it) ” ; i nunufana “ under, 
under the shadow of ”. 


The adverb mai “ hither, here, ‘ place whence ’ ”, is also used, as 
in Lau, with the locative i to denote “ place at ” : Ma‘a nau mai i 
Hefen “ My Father in heaven ” ; ifai nee sa Jesus tuatua mai ana i 
na‘o “ where did Jesus live before ? ” na porofete mai i Nasarete “ the 
prophet from Nasareth ” na porofete ki mai i na‘omu‘a “ the prophets 
which were before you ” ; tnai sana gwai salo “ from the cloud 

Loo ri, loo kin there, those , are used of plurals. For sa, sana, 
saena compare Sa‘a saa, saana, Ulawa sie, sieku, etc. 

(45) Manner. Ilhiga‘i, ilinga‘inia “ like, like it ” ; ahfana, saea, 
mala “ as, like ” ; una “ thus ” ; una eri, una eri h‘u go‘o “ thus ” ; 
di‘i, di‘ia “ supposing that ” ; uri “ thus, to speak thus ” ; usulh 
“ thus, like, following ” ; uira, ira “ thus ” ; uri i ta “ therefore ” ; 
si “ if, supposing that ” ; tasa “ too much, very ” ; liu, doe liu “ very 
much, excessive” ; ta‘ifaH - ‘one time’, altogether”; nah denotes 
the preterite , ru thing is used as meaning “ certainly ” ; ru nia 
ke ada maasia certainly he would have watched for him ” ; sui 
“ thereupon ” ; talinga‘i “ completely ” ; talito‘ona, ta‘ijili “ only ” ; 
bore, bore ma “ haply ” ; kata - haply ” : sasi ki kata rongo ‘‘ lest 
haply they should hear ” ; 'o‘o “ at all ”. 


Bore, bore ma introduce a note of indefiniteness or of qualification ; 
go‘o qualifies the preceding word, and is added to la‘u “ again ” ; 
la‘u go‘o “ again, also ” ; baera is emphatic ” ; aarai faolu baera “ the 
bridegroom cometh ! ” hea is used like Mota ga : nau hva nei leka 
“ as for me I shall go ” ; ba‘a is used before the verb with a future 
sense, by and bye (cf. Sa'a haro) : kike ba‘a talai kamu “they shall 
le.ad you ; suha - l.ecause ” ; ba is explanatory, as in Lau, and 
follows a noun or a verb ; ‘oe ■o ng^vae ba ‘oke leka mai “ art thou he 
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that should come ? ” sakonga‘i “ for no reason, gratuitously ” ; 
uri ma “ well, then ! ” basi (Lau fast) conveys a polite request : 
lia basi “ behold 1 ” ko ado basi fa‘inia ngwaefuta o‘e “ be reconciled 
to thy brother 

9. Prepositions 

(46) Simple Prepositions 

Locative : i, sa, i sa. 

Motion to : sia, sie, suli, va. 

Motion from : faasi, ita. 

Causation : suli. 

Position : faaji, fafo, suusi. 

Dative : fu, fua, funi. 

Instrumental : ani. 

Relation : ana, ani,^ fa‘i, fa‘ini, osi, ua, usi. 

Purpose ; fmna. 

Genitive : i, ni, e. 

With the exception of the locative, the instrumental, the genitive, 
and also ana, ani, fuana, osi, ita, all the foregoing prepositions are used 
with a suffixed pronoun. The locative i is used with all place names, 
and with adverbs of time and place. It appears in ijai “ where ? ” 
It is also used with la, lala “ in 

Sa is used with na, pronoun, suffixed : sa rodo, sana rodo “ in the 
night ” ; mai sana gwai sale “ from the cloud ” ; sia is used with 
the pronouns ku, da, suffixed ; daodao siaku “ reach me ” ; sie is 
used with the rest of the suffixed pronouns (cf. Sa‘a saa, see) and denotes 
“ after, following, because, beside ”. Suli means “ to follow ” : ruu 
sulia “ follow it ”. TJa denotes “ to, for ” : leka uana “ go to him ” ; 
ifi mai uamia “ open the door for us ”. Faasi is used as a verb meaning 
“ to leave ” and denotes “ from ”. Ita is used of “ place whence ” 
and is followed by ana. Faafi, fafo mean “ over, above ” ; faafi also 
means “ against, because ”. Suusi means “ against, opposing, 
opposite to ”. Both classes of pronouns are suffixed to the dative, 
third singular : funa, funia, fuana “ to him ”. 

Ani denotes the instrument (as in Sa‘a) : ani abada “ with their 
hands ” ; ani fuada “ by their fruits ”. 

Ana denotes “ of, belonging to, from, during, in ” (as in Sa‘a) ; 
the article is not used following it : ana kaidai nee ‘oke fo‘o “ when, 
at the time when, thou prayest ” ; geogeo aim ano “ dust of the 


1 Possibly Florida nia by metathesis. 
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ground ” ; kike ngalkt ti ru ana sa tai faida “ from whom do they 
receive these things ? ” ana ofodangi “ in the morning ” ; noa ta 
lefene am “no leaven therein Ana also denotes possession : 
am ta‘i sifi “ ha\ing one sheep 

Ani, of relation, denotes “ of, with ” ; lolo ani ngwane “full of 
men ” ; alangia ani sa ru “ name him after So-and-so ” ; ta‘i ngwane 
hira sae ani sa Matin “ a man named Matthew ” ; ani ‘oe “ for your 
part The pronoun may be s iiffiv ed ; toongi ania toongi “ clothe 
with a garment ” ; ka aila ania “ refuse to do it 

Fa‘i means “ with ” : Ja‘ikamu “ with you ” ; ni may be added : 
fa‘inia “ with him ”, in addition. 

Osi is used with the possessive ; ‘osi aku “ because of me, for my 
sake ” ; uana means “ for him, for, in order to ” ; usi denotes “ protec- 
tion, on behalf of ” : folo usi " to keep watch over ”, 

Fuana means " for it ” : fuana nMnata‘ anga ‘aku “ for a remem- 
brance of me 

The genitives have been dealt with under “ Nouns ”, 

(47) Compound Prepositions. These are nouns which are used 
with the locative i ; ijnjo “ above ” : i safiUim “ in the midst of (it) ” ; 
i buri behind ; f na'ofana “ before (him) ” ; i malitana “ in the 
presence of . I fafo "above ”, is also used with the suffixed pronoim. 

(48) Certain verbs are u.sed as prepositions : garangi “ to be near ”, 
garangia “ near 


10. Conjunctions 

(49) Copulative ma. 

Adversative ta, ta nee '' but ” ; na tm, noe ma “ or ” ; bore, 
bore nee, bore ma “ haply, but ”. 

Connective sui, sm ma, sui ta, sui la‘u, uri ma, irai ma. 
Conditional si, fusi. 

Interrogative ne. 


11. NuilEKAlS 

(50) Cardinal. Eta, ta, td'i, tae “ one ” ; rua, ro, roo “ two ” • 
ulu •• three ” ; fai four ” ; Unui “ five ” : ono “ six ” ; fiu “ seven ” 
kivnlu eight ” ; siko " nine ” ; tajulu, tanggafulu, akuala “ ten ” 
The particle e is not used with the numbers in counting except in 
the word eta " one ”. The article na is used with all the numbers 
except eta: na tdi akivala “ one ten, ten In composition “ one ” 
IS ta or ta'i or tae : ta'i ‘ada “ they alone ” ; ta lima “ one five, five ” ; 
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ta ro ru “ two things ” ; ta ulu bahah “ three huts Ta, ta’i, tae 
also denote “ a, any 

Ro is used in composition for two ” : ro ngwae " two men ” ; 
taro ai“ two things 

Kwalu “ eight ” is used (as in Sa‘a) for an indefinite number ; 
kwalu kaela mata‘inga “ all kinds of sicknesses ” ; hvalu mi fanoa 
“ all lands, the world 

The ta of tafulu is ta “one”. For fulu of tafulu, tanggafulu, see 
Codrington, Melanesian Langimges, p. 247. 

Aku'ola is used for “ ten ” denoting a unit. To express the units 
above ten ma is used : akwala ma tae “ eleven ” ; akwala ma ro 
ngivane “ twelve men ” ; ma may be omitted. 

A number short of ten is tarenga, a verb : akwala ka tarenga “ a 
number over the ten ” ; fiu tafulu jiu fau “ seventy times seven”; 
tafulu tna ro “ twelve 

“ One hundred ” is talanga : talanga i fau (faua) “ a hundred 
times ”. 

“ Thousand ” is tooni : fai tooni ngwane “ four thousand males 
“ Ten thousand ” is mola : molai ngwane “ ten thousand men ” ; 
mola also denotes “ very many ”. 

Ada is “ ten ”, used of coconuts, as in Sa‘a ; “ ten ”, of birds, is 
lama : ta‘i lama “ one ten ” ; ai is used of ten bamboos filled with 
almonds, or of a thousand taros, expressing a unit in each case. “One 
hundred and twenty-three men ” is talangai ngwane ma ro akwala 
ma ulu. 

(51) Ordinals. The cardinals with a noun ending na form the 
ordinals. In the case of the words for “ third ” and “ eighth ” (as 
in Lau) na is changed to la and I is dropped : kwaula. 

Etana “ first ”, ruana “ second ” ; ula “ third ” ; faina “ fourth ” ; 
limana “ fifth ” ; onona “ sixth ” ; fiuna “ seventh ” ; kwaula 
“ eighth ” ; sikona “ ninth ” ; tanggafula " tenth ”. 

The ordinals precede the noun : ruana ngwae “ the second man ” ; 
the article na may precede. To express “ first ”, i na‘o “ before ” is 
used : ai i na‘o “ the first ”. 

(52) Multiplicative. The noun fau “ time ” is used. Fita fau 
“ how many times ? ” ta'i fau “ once ” ; ulu fau “ thrice ” ; ruaw 
fai oli‘a “ the second time of returning ” ; ulu fai kadi fo‘cmga‘a 
“ three times of prayer ”. 

The causative /a ‘a is not used with numerals. 

(53) Distributive ; to‘o (as in Sa'a). 

V<1T.. VI. PART 3. 
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(54) Interrogative. The interrogative is fita “ how many ? ” 
jitafau how many times ? ” 

12. Exclamations. 

(55) ‘Ae ‘o signs of the vocative ; these may either precede or 
follow the noun ; ‘o is the personal pronoun, second singular. lu “ yes ” 
of assent. No, noa, noa‘a “ no ”. Kwa follows personal names : 
Aojia kwa “ 0 King ! ” Ne is used in questions : ma ka uri Juana 
sa Pita, Ne ! ‘‘ and he says to Peter, What ! ” mamana Tie “is it 
true ? ” Re expresses surprise, and has more or less of an interrogative 
force. 


Mabale Stories 

By J. Tanghe 

(Continued from Vol. W p. 586.) 

qkai na gkiunba 

The Leopard and the Tortoise 

bokendEkE (1) d3iboqgo, bokomi (2) o moloko. 

They went (to) the river-bank, the\' arrived in a fishing-camp. 

na gkElE ba’aki (2) mweti. (3) gkumba jo ti : (4) 

In the morning they cut down a tree. The tortoise he so : 

“ jalnda (5) bin, qkai, oindaka (6) bo:, (7) qgoi 

“ We shall cut down we, leopard, cut down first, I 

namotamba (8) na bontolw ; mokokwoka, (9) 

shall catch it on the breast : as soon as it will be falling. 

naboggwa.” (10) gkoi a’ombi (2). 

I shall turn round." The leopard agreed. 

baindi (2) mweti. te mokabegga (11) nekokwa, (12) 

They cut down a tree. When it was going to fall down, 

qkumba amotambi, (13) aboggoi, (14) mwaqgo (15) mokwei (16) 
the tortoise caught it up, he turned round, it fell 

0 nse. baindi (2) mosu: (17) qkoi 

on the ground. They cut down another, the leopard 

atambi, (2) mwmokwedsi, (18) awei. (16) 
caught it up, it fell upon him, he died. 

gknmba amokwei, (18) omosEsi, (18) okEi (16) o 
The tortoise took him, he cut him to pieces, he went to 

mboka, akad3i(19) na bomboka (20) ti; “gkaka- 

the village, he said to the village-people so : “ grandfather- 

gkai(21) akad 3 iki (22) ti bomatomela (23) 

leopard just said so that they should send to him 

d 3 ikemba d 3 a nd 3 id 3 i na mokwa na momfu.” (24) 

a plantain of taboo and salt and a big jug.” 
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qkumba 

The tortoise 


adsoggi (2) 

went back 


0 

to 


bokwedgisa (25) o bwato). 

Thev shipped in the canoe. 

moloko, alombi (2) gkoi 

the fishing-camp. he cooked the leopard 

na mokwa o mom/u, okatodgi, (26) alei, (16) 

and the salt in the jug. he took off the fire, he ate, 


na 

with 


dgikemba 

the plantain 


aidgidga. (27) akwei (16) gkua inso, 

he finished. He took the bones all. 


abbidga (28) na 
he gathered in 


esika jawi ; (29) aikaqgi (30) 
place one ; he bound them 

0 bwatw; anakalela, (31) 


akwedgidga (25) 
he embarked 


in the canoe. 


gknmba 

The tortoise 


he starts weeping 
akomi (2) 


arrived 


0 

in 


“ okedgi (19) 

“ Thou hast done 


na mbetm, 

in a mat, 

mpiodgi inokabima. (31) 

the tears start coming out. 

mboka, bamotnni (32) 

the village, they asked him 

ndi?” gktunba jo ti: 

what ? " The tortoise, he so : 


baggo ti ; 

they so : 

“modgika-qkoi(21) aindiki (22) mweti, mpi (33) ma>niokwedgi,(19) 
“Uncle-leopard (had) cut down a tree and it fell on him, 


awei; (16) akodgiki (22) ti: “jakoma(5) je o 

he died : he has said so : “ When wilt arrive thou in 

mboka, bwam/’uloloka, (34) boleloka (5) bobEle boledgi.” (35) 

the village, do not unroll me, mourn only (to) mourn.” 

balubodgi (36) gkoi, bobslE (35) gkna mpamba, (37) 

They put ashore the leopard, only bones 


aidgiggi (38) na 

he had bound them in 

baleloka ( 1 ) banso, 

they had been mourning all. 

monduli, (39) audgi (19) jo ti : 
a tooter, he tooted he so ; 


mbetcu. baledgi, (19) 

a mat. They mourned, 

gkumba akwei (16) 

the tortoise took 

“namolei(40) na 

I have eaten him with 


mokwa na madgi, 

salt and palm-oil. 

madgi, a. .s. o." batuni (2) 
palm-oil.” thev asked 


namolei (40) 

I have eaten him 


na mokwa 

with salt 


na 

and 


bag go 

thev 


ti : 

so : 


“ gknmba, je 

“ Tortoise, thou 
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onak3la(41) ti ndi ? ” igkiunba jo ti: “noaolela (42) 

sayest so what ? ” The tortoise he so : “I am mourning 

modsika.” boledsi (19) boba (43) bonsa. qknmba audsi (19) 
the uncle.” They mourned again all. The tortoise tooted 

monduli : “ namolei na mokwa na iiiad 3 i, 

the tooter : “I have eaten him with salt and palm-oil.” 

a. s. o.” babobi (43) netnna b(U)go ti : “ gkumba, 

They began again to ask they so : “ Tortoise, 

onalela (44) ti ndi?” nonolela bobels mod 3 ika-gkai.” 

thou criest so what ? ” I am mourning only uncle-leopard.” 

boggo ti: “ gkoko ! le nainu bin to/ulola.” (45) boEiii 

They so : “A lie ! let yet we that we unroll.” They saw 

bobelE gkua mpomba. gkumba okwei (16) o moi, 

only bones. The tortoise fell in the water, 

okuki (2) na monduli mwandi, (46) jo ti: “nomolei(40) 

he escaped with tooter his, he so : “I have eaten him 

na gkondsa, na mokwa na madsi.” baknndi (2) 

with slyness, with salt and palm-oil.” They buried 

gkoi, batoggi (2) gkasa, (47) boikola. (48) mwana 

the leopard, they twisted leaves, they put them. Child 

moko (49) wa maggala (50) jo ti : “ le mpi gga nala.” (51) 

a certain of yaws he so : “Let also I that I put.” 

bongo bamolemoledsi, (52) bamobeti (53) mpi 

They were angry with him, they beat him and 

bamomanidsa. (54) atoggi (2) mokasa (47) mwandi 

they put him out of the way. He twisted basket his 

mpendsa, (55) aikala (56) o nsugga ja moi. 

own, and he put it on the edge of the water. 

baikakeka (57) na gkcle : gkasa ja 

They went and looked in the morning : the baskets of 

bakolo nto. jo aikakeka (57) adsi (58) 

the older people empty. He went and looked, he had got 

gkumba. gknmba amosisi ; (59) “ ndsoggia (60) 

the tortoise. The tortoise threatened him ; “ Put me back 
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noki, ndenakotumbodsi (61) mangala, nenawei (62) 

quickly. I shall tear open to you the wounds, I shall die 

I 

i wontiwa, (63) iienafod3i. (64) osimbi (2) mondsika mwona 

immediately, I shall rot. He blew a wind. The child 

onomEi (65) aoki (2) nsolo, jo ti : “ 0/063!.” (20) 

that one noticed the stench, he so ; “ He is rotten.” 

omobwoki (66) 0 moi, oikolElo (67) bokolo 

He threw him into the water, and he cried to the old people 

]o ti : “ nad3iki (58) gkiunbo, mbio jo ti: “ ombwoko, (68) 

he so: “I had got the tortoise, then he so: “ Throw me back, 

, nenojei (69) nsolo.” mbio 0/063!, (19) oje! (16) 

. I shall become stench.” Then he rottened, he became 

• nsolo, nomobwoki.” (70) bokolo boggo ti: 

; stench, I have thrown him back." The older ones they so : 

“gkoko!” bokonii(2) no qksle, bokei (16) elor)go, (71) 
“ A lie ! " They arrived in the morning, they went together, 

' baggo bomimbombi. (72) mwono okeki (2) mokoso, 

they hid themselves. The child looked (at) the basket, 

! 063! (58) gkumbo. gkumbo jo ti : “ ombwoko (68) 

I he had got the tortoise. The tortoise he so : ” Throw me back 

! noki, nenojei (69) nsolo.” bokolo bobimi (2) 

quickly, I shall become stench.” The old ones came out 

no mboggu (73) bamolubod3i (74) 0 mok!d3!, bake! (16) 

with haste they took him ashore on the ground, thev went 

no ndi (46) 0 mboko. gkumbo jo ti : 

with him to the village. The tortoise he so : 

“ jombomo (75) binu, bobekoko (5) mwod3o wo gkondi, (76) 
'■ If you will kill me you, do call the woman favourite, 

bogkwEtEkE (77) ggo 0 nsuggo jo moi, nononolo (78) 

1 cut me me on the edge of the water, that I may rest 

gkiggu joggo 0 ebelw jo mwud3o. 

neck m} on the thigh of the woman. 
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bokedsi (19) boiumiEi (79) qkumbo ananod3i (78) qkigga 

They did so. The tortoise rested the neck 

0 ebslw, bakwEti. (2) ^knmba omiiabeiidi ; (72) 

on the thigh, they cut. The tortoise drew back himself ; 

ebEloj ]Q mwasi etenid 3 a, (80) inwad 3 a awei. (16) 
the thigh of the woman was cut, the woman died. 

qknmba okuki (2) na moi, aud 3 i (19) monduli : 
The tortoise escaped in the water, he tooted the tooter : 

“ bosisoi, bosisoi ! ” (59) 

“ Caught, caught ! ” 

bale! (16) qkasa boba, boikokeka (57) 

They put the baskets again, and they went and looked 

na ^k£lE. elsngE ja maggala amod3i, (81) 

in the morning. The boy of the yaws had got him, 

bamokangi, (82) bakEi (16) bogga^ga (1) o mboka 

they bound him, they went (to fetch) medicine at 

monsoso. (83) monsoso jo ti : “ cq, cq, CQrrr ! (84) 

the king-fisher's. The king-fisher he so : “ kj, kj, kjrrr ! 

bolamba moi, eg, eg, egrrr ! matako, (85) eg, eg, egrrr ! 

boil water, kj, kj, kjrrr ! bubbling, kj, kj, kjrrr ! 

moi ma mweja, (86) eg, eg, egnr! bomomelaka (87) o 

water hot kj, kj, kjrrr ! put him in 

moi, eg, eg, egrrr! neboEni, (88) wantiwa awei. (16) 

the water, kj, kj, kjrrr ! You will see, immediately he is dead. 

te baked 3 i (19) bo (89) enokoloka (90) jo, bad 3 aggi (2) o 
When they had done as had said he, they returned to 

mboka, bokoggi (2) gkumba, balombi (2) moi. gkumba 

the village, they tied the tortoise, they boiled water. The tortoise 

JO ti; “ bombomaka (91) o nsugga ja ebale. ba’ambi (2) 

he so : “ kill me on the edge of the river. They agreed 

mpomba. moi matoki, (2) bamokwei, (82) bamomed 3 i (82) 

The water bubbled, they seized him, they put him 

0 moi, awei. d3iband3a d3i’id3i (92) bonomEi. 
into the water, he died. The story ends so. 
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Notes 

(1) bakendEke < ba-a-kende-ke, remote definite past tense of 
k£nd£, to go. ba-, personal pronoun prefix referring to gkai and 
qkumba ; Q-, tense-prefix ; k£nd£. verb-stem and -k£ tense-suffix. 
Verbs in a have suffix -ka, those in o. suffix -ko : baleloka, they 
have twisted ; basanaka, they have sewn. Note ; The final object of 
k£nd£, to go, and jQ, to come, immediately follows the verb : 
ak£nd£k£ ndunda, he went (to fetch) vegetables, ojei djikombo, he has 
come (for) a palaver, boksi bo^goijga, they went (to fetch) medicines. 

(2) bokomi, indef. past ten.se of koma, to arrive. Likewise, ba’oki, 
a’ambi, boindi, atambi, ad5aggi, alombi, okomi, batuni, okaki, bokoki, 
bataggi, ntaggi, asambi, oaki, a.^ad3i, okeki, babimi, badgoggi, bokoggi, 
balombi, ba’ambi, indef. past tenses of oka, omba, inda, tombo, 
and so on, all verbs in a ; basni, bokwEti from eue, kwEtE, verbs in £ ; 
bof ad3i, mataki from /ala, taka, verbs in a. 

' 3) In unstressed syllables i and e often alternate ; also to and u : 
e.g. bwatco, canoe, be.sides bwatu and bwato. Attention should be 
paid to the suffi.xes -eh and -ele, when the final vowel is significant, 
-eh being suffix to nouns of instruments and -ele, suffix to nouns 
indicating the place where .something is done, e.g. ebaeli, a ladder 
but etukele, a sleeping-room, from ba, to mount, and tuka, to sleep. 

(4) The citative adverb ti has been sufficiently discussed in 
Mabale Stories. Bulletin. Vol. V. Part II, p. 361, note (3), and Part III, 
p. 584, note (15), 

(5) jainda < e-a-inda, immediate future of inda, to fell. a-, 
tense-prefix . e-, personal pronoun ref. to a noun esika meaning 
(i) place, (ii) moment, (iii) when. if. The real subject is biu, we, and 
follows the verb. Compare further jakoma je and jamboma binu. 

(6) oindaka, 2nd pers. singular of the imperative of inda, to cut 
down ; o- is the pers. pron. prefix and -ka the continuative suffix, 
added to the imperative to expre.ss emphasis. Further, bolelaka and 
bobekaka from lela, to mourn and beka, to call. 

(7) bo: < boso, properly a sub.stantive meaning forehead, front, 
and used as an adverb and a preposition in the .sen.se of : in front, first, 
formerly, in front of. before ; bo: is aLso used as an adverb meaning 
as : tena makaja bo mateni ggai, cut the tobacco-leaf as I did.' 
Note : A certain number of names of villages on or near the Congo 
are introduced by bo-, e.g. Bomaggi, Bo/oto, Bokatulaka, Bobeka, 
BondsiggiJi and Bomana (ofticially and wrongly Uraangi, Upoto, 
Ikaturaka. Mobeka. .Vondingiri). Here bo is not prefix 14, but the 
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substantive bo < boso, which clearly appears from the pronunciation 
of bomona, where bo- bears the stress as well as -mona. 

(8) nomotamba, simple tense of tomba, to catch ; mo- pron. 
prefix direct-object ref. to mweti. 

(9) mokokwoka, immediate past future of kwa, to fall. 

(10) naboggwa, immediate future of bongwa, to turn round. 

11) mokabenga, immediate future of benga, to be going to. 

(12) nekokwa, future infinitive of kwa, to fall ; neka-, prefix. 

(13) amotambi, indef. past tense of tomba, to catch up ; mo- 
ref ers to mweti. 

(14) abongai, indef. past tense of bongwa, to turn round, neuter 
form ; the active form is bongola, to make to turn round. The 
primitive form bongo, is no longer to be found ; secondary derivatives 
are boggolela or boggwela (boggo-ela < boggo-l-ela) to make to turn 
to, and boggolisa or boggwisa (bongo-isa < bongo-l-isa) to make to turn. 

(15) mwaggo < mo-aggo, independent personal pronoim, ref. to 
mweti. 

(16) mokwei, indef. past tense of kwa, to fall. Likewise, 
awei, akei, alei, akwei, ojei, boksi, balei, indef. past tenses of wa, ke, 
le, kwa, and ja. As to the formation of the indef. past tense of the 
verb, cf. Bulletin, Vol. V, Part III, p. 576, note (16). 

(17) mosu: < mo-susu, mo- prefix referring to mweti ; susn, 
indef. pronoun = other. Cf. Bulletin, Vol. V, Part III, p. 362, note (13). 

(18) mcomokwed 3 i, indef. past tense of kwela, to fall upon, 
applicative of kwa, to fall. (1 + i > d 3 i, cf. note (19)). mcu- refers 
to mweti, mo- to gkoi. Also in a-mo-kwei (from kwa, to take) and in 
a-mo-sesi (from sese, to cut to pieces). 

(19) akod 3 i, indef. past tense of kolo, to say, to speak. Likewise 
oked 3 i, baled 3 i, aad 3 i, a/’3d3i, bakedsi, indef. past tenses of kela, lela, 
ula, /olo. 

(20) bamboka, the village-people, abbre\dated from batu ba mboka. 

(21) gkoko-gkoi, gkoko (pi. bagkoko) properly means ancestor, 
just as mod 3 ika in mod3ika-gk3i properly uncle, i.e. mother’s brother. 

(22) akod 3 iki, near definite past tense of kolo, to say. In Ngala, 
the near def. past tense is as a rule made by adding -ki to the verb- 
stem, though in Mabale, through assimilation, the end-vowel of the 
stem becomes i ; so in aindiki, he has cut down, from inda, to cut down. 
With monosyllabic verbs -ki is added, not to the verb-stem, but to the 
indef. past tense ; so in naksi-ki, I went, d3in3i-ki, it was raining, 
awei-ki, he was dead, near def. past tenses of ke, no, and WQ, the 
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indef. past tenses of the same verbs being : noksi, d3inai, and 
Qwei. N. d3i-, in dsinoi refers to d3ikolo, heaven, which substantive 
is always expressed with the verb. 

(23) bomotomela, conjunctive of tomela, to send to, applicative 
of toma, to send, ha- refers to people understood, equals French 
“ on ”, German “ man ” ; mo- is the objective personal pronoun 
prefix referring to qkai. 

(24) mom/u. The unvoiced bilabial fricative is a very widespread 
sound. We found it not only in the Ngala-group, but also in the 
Mongo, Luba, and Kongo dialects. Kgala-group : Mabale : dsi/oli, 
basket, em/om/a, an incapable and awkward fellow, bo/o, seed ; 
IboJco : monto/i, rubber, o nto fi, near ; Ndobo : fwatto, canoe ; 
Likoka : e/e/Eke, wind, wa/i ?, where ? ; Elek^l : eliFo, door, ko/o, 
cup, /uta, to pay ; Mbenga : mom/’E/'E, wind, /ola, to rotten ; 
Motembo : -/otu, sharp, keen-edged, -/indu, black ; Losengo : Lfuln, 
bird, li/oso skin ; Lifnto : i/ulu, bird, eto/i, branch, ifoj/oj, wind. 
Mongo : e/e1o, wall, lofoso, skin ; Luba : m/umu, chief, ko/ja, fire, 
ma/^uka, shield. The Tschwapa and Lopori rivers should be pronounced 
Lwo/a and Lo/oli. The native name of Charlesville is d3oko/'nndi. 
Lemfu, a Bakongo town, is pronounced lEm/u. 

The voiced variety u is rather less commonly met with. Ngala 
group: ydoho: mua, dog; Mbiinji : uatu, canoe, muQ, dog, bneli, 
male, dibue, stone, dibua, nine. Luba : muuu, hippopotamus, uula, 
rain, Iwoeuoj (place-name, commonly Luebo) ; Kongo : munla, 
rain, uundula (place-name, commonly Vundula). 

(25) bakwed3id3a, indef, past tense of kwed3id3a, to embark 
(active), causative of kwela, to embark (neuter), to go aboard, 
applicative of kwa, to take. The indef. past tense of all verbs ends 
in -i : tena, to cut. ateni, he cut. kola, to say. Qk3d3i, he said, bstE, 
to beat. ubEti, he beat ; the indef. past tense of the causative ends in 
a : tenid3a, to cause to cut. atenid3a, he caused to cut ; cf. okwe- 
d3id3a, aid3id3Q, b(unomanid30, indef. past tenses of kwed3id3a, 
id3id3a, and mQnid3Q. 

(26) akatod3i, indef. past tense of kutola, to take off. 

(27) aid3id3Q, indef. past tense of id3id3Q, causative of ilo, to finish. 

(28) abeid3Q, indef. past tense of beid3a, to put. 

(29) jawi < e-a wi, one; e- refers to esika; ja is the genitive 
particle, always used to indicate the concord between the numeral 
one, and the noun determined : one man. motu wawi (o-Q-wi) ; 
one day, mokob mwawi (mo-u-wi). The numerals 2-5 simply take the 
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prefix : two men, batn ’bab£, three days, mikolo mi’atu, four islands, 
biongo binei, five spears, mokagga matonn. The numerals 6-10 
motoba, nsombo, mwombi, dsibwa, dgomi are substantives and, of 
course, unvariable. 

(30) oikaggi, Ludef. past tense of kogga, to bind ; prefix i- refers 
to gkua. 

(31) onokulela, present continuative of lela, to weep, to mourn, 
to cry. Also inokabima, pres. cont. of bima, to come out ; prefix i- 
refers to mpiad 3 i. 

(32) bomotuni, indef. past tense of tuna, to ask. mo- refers to 

gkumba. 

(33) mpi, sometimes m/i, conjunction used to connect two sentences 
or parts of sentences. The other conjunction na, which also signifies 
“ and ”, is used to connect two substantives or pronouns, e.g. amopei 
nsu mpi ad 3 aggi, he gave him the fish and he went back ; mama na 
mwana wondi, the mother and (with) her child. 

(34) bwam/ulolaka < bo-a-m-/’ulola-ka ; 2nd pers. plural, negative 
imperative of /ulola. bo-, pref. subject ; a- negative tense-prefix ; 
m- pers. pron. pref. object ; -ka, continuative tense-s uffix , indicating 
emphasis, /ulola, to unroll, is the inversive of /ula, to roll up. 

(35) bolelaka bobsk boled 3 i. bolelaka, hortative imperative of 
lela, to cry ; boled 3 i, absolute infinitive of lele, depending from 
bolelaka ; bobek, adverb, meaning “ only, simply ”, when preceding the 
verb and “ definitely ” when following the verb. 

(36) balubod 3 i, indef. past tense of lubola, to put ashore ; the 
neuter form is lubwa, to go ashore. 

(37) mpamba, properly a substantive, meaning “naught, nothing”, 
and used as an adverb and an adjective, with various meanings : 
ameki ti nebuka nd 3 ete mpamba, he vainly attempted to crack the 
stick ; bokEiki bokila na qkek, mpi bad 3 u^gi mpamba, they went 
hunting in the morning and they came back without game ; motu 
(wa) mpamba, an insignificant fellow, d 3 i/oli (d 5 a) mpamba, an empty 
basket. 

(38) aid 3 iggi, indef. past tense of d 3 igga, to gather; i-, prefix 
referring to gkua, bones. 

(39) monduli, tooter, made from the horn of a buffalo. 

(40) namolei, indef. past tense of k, to eat ; mo- refers to qkoi. 

(41) onakolo, present indicative tense of kolo, to say, to speak. 

(42) nanalela, present indicative tense of lela, to cry, to 
mourn. 
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(43) bo’ba, again, is an infinitive used here as an adverb. Cf. 
bolei qkasa boba, they again put the baskets. An equivalent con- 
struction, with boba conjugated is found in ; babobi netuna bongo ti, 
they again began to ask, and we could say as well : babobi netnna 
bonso and babobi nele ^kasa, 

(44) onalela, present indicative tense of lela, to mourn. 

(45) to/ulola, present conjunctive of /’ulola, to unroll. 

(46) mwandi, possessive pronoun ; mwa (mo-a) refers to mondnli 
and ndi (or jo) to gkumba. 

(47) qkasa, collective of mokoso, a leaf, pi. mikasa. 

(48) baikala, successive tense of la, to put : the tense-prefix is 
ika- ; possibly < ba-i-ika-la ; then i-, prefix would refer to gkoso. 

(49) moko < mo-ako ; -oko, indefinite adjective = a certain, some. 

(50) mangala, plural of d 3 iqgala, yaw. The co-operation or even 
the presence of diseased or infirm people is looked upon as prejudicious 
to the success of an undertaking. They therefore are not admitted. 

(51) nala, present conjunctive of lo, to put. 

(52) bamolemoledsi, indef. past ten.se of lemolo, to be angry with ; 
mo- refers to mwana ; lemoa, to be angrv. 

(53) bamobEti, indef. pa.st tense of bets, to beat ; mo- refers to 
mwana. 

(54) bomomanidsa, indef. past tense of monidsa (see note 25), 
remove, to put out of the way, causative of mona, to be off ; nmnni , 
he is off. 

(55) mpeiid 3 a, alone, adjective and adverb, probably originally 
a substantive of the n-n cla.ss : ggoi mpend 3 a, I alone, I in truth ; 
baforogka ba mpendsa, one franc coins ; mpo ja mpend 3 a, an 
exception. 

(56) aikala, successive tense of la, to put ; ika-. tense prefix. 

(57) baikakeka, successive tense of keka. Likewise niknkeka 

(o8) ad 3 i, for adswei, indef. past teu.se of d3wa, to get, to meet ; 

the reciprocal form is dswana, to meet each other. 

(59) amosisi, indef. pa.st tense of sisa, to threaten ; mo-, pers. 
pron. object, referring to qkoi. The intensive form is sisola and means 
to dupe ■’ : neuter form, sisoa, to be deceived ; cf. bosisoi ! you are 
caiiuht ! indet. past tense of sisoa. 

(6(1) ond 3 oi)gia, imperative of d 3 oqgia, to put back, causative of 
d 3 ogga, to return ; n-, pers. pron. prefix 1st pers. singular, object. 

(()!) ndenakotumbod 3 i, future indicative of tumbola, to open (a 
wound) ; ko-, pers. pron.-prefix, 2nd pers. singular, object ; tumbola. 
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reversive of tumba, to burn ? ; neuter form tumbwa, to be opened : 
mpota etumboi, the wound is opened. 

(62) nenawei, near future of wQ, to die. 

(63) wontiwa, immediately ; literally : on the spot (wa-nse-wa) ; 
nti = nse, ground. The locative prefixes have not been preserved in 
the Ngala-group, nor has the infinitive prefix (ku-) ; remnants of the 
16th class (B. po-, Ngala-Mabale wa-) are found in a few words as 
wontiwa, immediately, wolo ? where ? wobo (msi), here, wono (mei), 
vender ; remnants of the 17th class (B ku-, Ngala-Mabale o) are found 
in the quasi-preposition o as in o nse, on the ground, o ntei, in the 
middle, and in owo, there. 

(64) neno/adgi, immediate future of fola, to rot. 

(65) onomei, demonstrative of the second form (with -no) ; mei 
(mei, mi, mi) is enclytic emphatic suffix. 

(66) omobwoki, indef. past tense of bwoko, to throw ; o-, 
pers. pron. pref. subject, ref. to mwono ; mo-, pers. pron. pref. 
object, ref. to qkumbo. 

(67) oikolElo, successive tense of lelo, to cry ; iko-, tense prefix. 

(68) ombwoko, imperative singular, 2nd person of bwoko, to 
throw ; m- pers. pron. pref., 1st person sing, object, ref. to 
^kumbo. 

(69) nenojei, near future of jo, to come, here : to become. 

(70) nomobwoki, indef. past tense of bwoko, to throw ; mo-, 
pers. pron. pref., 3rd person sing, object. 

(71) eloqgo, together, properly a substantive of the e- class, meaning 
a series ; in other dialects, mobggo ; in the dialect of Bonkula, liloggo, 
family, village. 

(72) bomimbombi, indef. past tense of bomba, to hide ; mi-, 
reflexive pronoun prefix ; m-, phonetical element introduced before 
the accent. (Cf. “ Mabale Stories,” Bulletin, Vol. V, Part II, p. 361, 
note (1).) Cf. omimbEndi, indef. past tense of bEudo, to withdraw. 

(73) no mbongu, with haste ; mbongu, substantive = fear 
(-|- bongo, to fear), no mbongu is also used to express the superlative : 
motu mouEUE no mbai)gu, a very great man (cf. German ; fiirchterlich 
gross). 

(74) bamolubod 3 i, indef. past tense of lubolo, to take ashore ; 
mo- ref. to gkumbo. 

(75) jombomo < e-o-m-bomo, near future of bomo, to kill ; m- 
ref. to gkumbo. For e-, cf. note (5). 

(76) gkondi, favourite women of the ndoggo, harem. 
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(77) boijkwetekE, hortative imperative of kwetc, to cut. q < m-, 
pers. proa. pref. object ; ke- continuative suffix expressing emphasis. 

(78) nononola, present conjunctiv'e of nonola, to rest ; onoiiodsi, 
indef. past tense of the same verb. 

(79) bonamei, properly the demonstrative pronoun of the ho- class 
(second form, in -na). For -mEi, see note (65). 

(80) etenidjQ, indef. past tense of tenidsa, to cut off, causative of 
tena, to cut, and used here in a passive sense. 

(81) amod 3 i for amodswei, indef. past tense of d^wo, to get ; 
mo- refers to qkumba. 

(82) bamokoqgi, indef. past tense of kar)go, to catch ; mo- refers 
to qkumba ; bamokwei, ind. past tense of kwa, to take. 

(83) 0 mboka monsasa, at the kingfisher's ; mboko, substantive = 
village. Cf. o mboka ja monsasa, in the village of the kingfisher. 

(84) CQ, CQ, CQrrr is the call of the kingfisher, which we represented 
by the palatal eg, on behalf of its strong i- resonance. 

(85) bolamba, imperative plural, 2nd person of lamba, to boil. 

(86) mataka, simple tense of taka, to bubble, here used as an 
adjective, mai ma mweja, hot water, literally, water of fire. 

(87) bomomelaka, hortative imperative. 2nd pers. pi. of mela, to 
put in : -ka, emphatic suffix, mo-, ref. to gkumba. 

(88) neboeni, near future of cne, to see. 

(89) bo, cf. note (7). 

(90) enokalaka, habitual tense of kola, to sav : na- tense prefix, 
-ka, suffi.x. In sid)ordinate .sentences the real subject follows the verb, 
which IS then introduced hy the impersonal pronoun e-. 

(91) bombomaka, hortative imperative of boma, to kill ; m- 
refers to qkumba. 

(92) d 3 i idji, indef. past ten.se of ila, to finish. 


f OX.VECTED TraNSLATIOX 

They went to the hank of the river and arrived at a fishing-camp. 
The following morning they cut down a tree. The tortoise said : “ If 
we cut now. will you. leopard, cut first, and I shall catch the tree on 
my brea.st ; a.s .soon as it will be falling down. I shall turn round.” 
The leopard agreed. They cut down a tree, and, when it was falling 
down the tortoise caught it up and he turned round ; as to the tree. 
It fell to the ground. They cut down another, the leopard caught it 
up. but it fell upon him and he died. 
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The tortoise took the leopard and cut him to pieces ; he went to the 
village and said to the inhabitants : “ Friend-leopard asked that a 
taboo-plantain should be sent to him and salt and a big jug as well.” 
So they shipped those things and the tortoise went back to the fishing- 
camp. He boiled the leopard with the salt in the jug, he took the dish 
off the fire, he ate it and cleaned it up. He took all the bones and 
gathered them, he bound them in a mat, and embarked them into the 
canoe. He started weeping and tears started running down. 

The tortoise arrived in the village and the people asked him : 
“ What have you done ? ” The tortoise said : “ Our friend, the leopard, 
cut down a tree and it fell on him and he died. He asked that, on his 
arrival at the village, people should not unroll him but just only mourn 
him.” They put ashore the leopard, in fact only bones, which the 
tortoise had bound in a mat. They started weeping, and when all 
of them had done so the tortoise took his tooter and he tooted : “I 
have eaten him with salt and palm-oil, I have eaten him with salt 
and palm-oil, a.s.o.” The people asked him : “ What are you saying, 
you ? ” The tortoise answered : “ I am mourning uncle-leopard.” 
Again they all mourned, and the tortoise blew his tooter : “I have 
eaten him with salt and palm-oil, a.s.o.” Again they asked him : 
“ Tortoise, what are you crying ? " “ Well," the tortoise answered, 
“ I am simply mourning uncle-leopard.” But, the people replied : 
“ You are a liar, just a moment and we unroll the mat ourselves.” 
And what did they behold ? A lot of bones and there was the end of it. 

The tortoise fell in the water, he escaped with his tooter and tooted : 
“ I have eaten him on the sly with salt and palm-oil.” They buried 
the leopard, and twisted palm-leaves, which they put in the water. 
Thereupon a child, covered with yaws said : “ Let me also put my 
basket in the water. But they were angry with him, beat him and put 
him out of the way. Nevertheless, he twisted his basket and placed 
it on the edge of the water. In the morning they went and looked 
at their baskets, but the ones belonging to the older people were 
empty. The child went and looked and he had got the tortoise. The 
tortoise threatened him saying : “ Put me back, quickly, or I shall 
tear open your wounds, I should die immediately and rot.” The tortoise 
then exploded. The child noticed the stench and said : “ He is 
rotten.” He threw him into the water and cried to the old people : 
“ I had got the tortoise and he said, ‘ throw me back or I shall rot," and, 
in fact, he began stinking, and I threw him back.” The older ones 
called him a liar. They came back in the morning, went on together. 
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and hid themselves. The child also went and looked at his basket, 
and he had got the tortoise. The tortoise said ; “ Throw me away, 
immediately, or I shall rot." The old ones came out quickly, they took 
him ashore and went with him to the \’illage. The tortoise said ; 
■■ In case you people should kill me. please call my favourite, cut my 
head on the edge of the water and let me rest my neck on the thigh 
of the woman. 

They did so. The tortoise rested his neck on the thigh of his 
favourite, they cut, but the tortoise drew back his head and the 
thigh of the woman was cut off and she died. The tortoise escaped in 
the water, and he blew on his tooter : " Caught, caucfht ! " 

They placed their baskets once more, and went and looked in 
the morning. The boy with the yaws had got the tortoise. They 
fettered him. they went and fetched medicines at the kingfisher's. 
The kingfisher said : " Kj. kj. kjrrr. boil water, kj. kj, kjrrr, bubbling, 
kj, kj. kjrrr, hot water, put the tortoise in it. kj. kj. kjrrr, and you 
mil see, he will be dead in a second. 

hen they had done what he had told them to. thev returned to 
the village, tied the tortoise and warmed water. The tortoise said : 

Kill me on the edge of the water. ” .411 right, thev retorted. The 
water bubbled, they seized him, and put him into the water, he died. 
That's the end of the store. 



A Chinese Vocabulary of Malacca Malay Words and 
Phrases collected between A.D. 1403 and 1511 (?) 

Transcribed, translated, and edited b)' E. D. Edwards and 
C. 0. Blagdex 

T he list of words and phrases contained in this article is one of ten 
manuscript vocabularies bound up in a volume lettered K5 Kwo 
Y% YU which forms part of the collection of Chinese books made by 
the well-known missionary, Morrison (who lived from 1782-1834), 
and has been deposited on permanent loan by University College, 
London, in the Library of the School of Oriental Studies. 

All its contents are in Chinese characters, some of which are used 
in their proper senses to indicate the meanings, and others to serv^e 
as phonetic transcriptions, of the foreign words explained. Owing to 
the limitations of the Chinese phonetic system, these transcriptions 
are often imperfect and ambiguous, and that is one source of 
uncertainty in the identification of the Malay words in the list here 
published. Another is that the Chinese collector and his informants 
may sometimes have misunderstood each other, and the former may 
have misheard a word given to him even if it was the right one. 
Besides all this, there may also have been mistakes made by copyists. 

For the manuscript is not an original. The colophon says that it 
was revised, and the reviser may well have added a few errors of his 
own. Certainly someone did. From internal evidence it seems 
probable that the words and phrases, or at any rate some of them, were 
collected half a century or more before the list was revised. The 
earliest historical date connected with Malacca is 1403, when a mission 
was sent from China to visit it and open up diplomatic relations. 
That mission returned to China in 1405, and the record of it contains 
the earliest certain mention of the existence of Malacca that is known 
to us ; nor is there any clear indication as to how long the place mav 
have been in existence before that time. In 1511 it was conquered bv 
the Portuguese, and the Malay Sultan and chiefs, together with a 
considerable part of the Jlalay population, fled and abandoned it. 

But in Parts VIII. IX. and XIV of our vocabulary there are words 
and phrases which seem to imply the existence of a Malay govern- 
ment. Moreover, in the whole vocabulary no European loanwords 
at all have been found ; and there would almost inevitably have been 
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some if any considerable part of it had been made after the time of the 
Portuguese conquest. 

It appears to be practically certain, therefore, that the vocabulary 
was compiled from lists of words collected within the period indicated 
above, and that it is the oldest Malay vocabulary known to us, the 
next oldest being the one made by Pigafetta in 1521. 

That it was derived from several different sources is made highly 
probable by the fact that the same word is often transcribed in quite 
distinct ways, sometimes even in the same section (cf. 61 (with 67-9), 
73-4, and 89-90 ; 63 (with 208), 64 (with 195), and 79-82 ; 192 and 
206; 212 (with 433), 216 and 434 ; 278 and 469 ; 284 and 384). From 
the number of such cases it may reasonably be inferred that several 
independent collectors had been at work, and that their various word 
lists were afterwards consolidated into one and roughly subdivided 
into parts by a compiler, possibly by the reviser who added the 
colophon in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Owing to the peculiarities of Chinese transcription the vocabulary 
can teach us very little about the phonetics of the fifteenth century 
Malay . Nor does it give us much new material for Malay lexicography. 
This is hardly surprising when one considers how extraordinarily 
conservative the language has shown itself to be in these respects. 
In the Sumatran inscriptions of Sri Vijaya dating from a.d. 683-6, there 
are numerous words that are absolutely identical with their modern 
forms. (Cf. the vocabulary in BEFEO. xxx, 65-80.) 

Nevertheless, it seemed worth while to rescue this old vocabulary 
from the obscurity in which it has rested so long. Malay documents 
older than the se\enteenth century are decidedly rare, and very little 
indeed has come down to us from still earlier times ; so that anjdhing 
that can be discovered has a certain value. Besides, this document 
tells us something about the things that interested the Chinese 
collectors. Most of the words contained in it are substantives (and 
principally the names of things) ; then come adjectives ; verbs are 
poorly represented, an d other p arts of .snepeh RTP Qlmr»o4-. rt-irf 
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unless, being loanwords, they are recorded in the ordinary dictionaries 
of the languages from which they were borrowed. Not all loanwords 
have been noted as being such, particularly when they are in common 
use in Malay ; and they are generally given in their Malay, not their 
original foreign, forms. The titles of certain works of reference are 
given at the end of this paper. For the explanation of some of the 
botanical names we are also specially indebted to the personal 
assistance of Mr. H. N. Eidley, C.M.G. 

It might have been expected that the Chinese transcription would 
indicate what kind of Chinese the collector used as a basis. But an 
examination shows that no single systematic method was in use, which 
confirms the conclusion already indicated above that several collectors, 
each with his own method, have been at work. The latitude they 
allowed themselves may be illustrated, for example, by the use of the 
character chen, which does duty for the Malay sounds cMn, cheng, 
je{r), jing, ching, and chin. 

Accordingly the romanization adopted has been that of Pekinese, 
as found in Giles’s dictionary, which though under the circumstances 
often conventional, has at least the merit of uniformity and facilitates 
reference. For the Malay, the ordinary system of romanization used 
by English scholars has been followed. 

A literal translation of the Chinese catchwords has been given in 
most cases, in order to assist in determining the Malay equivalents. 

For convenience of reference the entries have been numbered and 
an asterisk has been added to those which are discussed in the notes, 
such notes being numbered identically. In certain cases, where the 
reference is to another number, the latter has been added to the 
asterisk. 

It is rather remarkable that Malay is not one of the languages 
recorded by Hirth in his article mentioned at the end of this paper, 
as having been officially studied during the period at which this 
vocabulary was compiled. Yet from internal evidence it seems likely 
that it was in fact compiled imder official auspices, and a priori that 
would seem most probable. A Chinese-Japanese vocabulary, 
bound up in the same volume as omr Chinese-Malay one, has a 
colophon indicating that it was revised in the same year, though not 
by the same person. 
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m f>] M mm m 

^Halacca Vocabulary 
Part I 

^ ^ Astronothij 




M sailing. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

1 

% 

sky, day, heaven 

$ m 

an la 

AUah* 

2 

0 

sun, day 

m 

ha li 

matahari* 

3 

n 

moon, month 

m ^ 

pu Ian 

bnlan 

i 

a 

wind 

^ m 

an yin 

angin 

5 

•7*5* 

cloud 


ya wan 

awan 

6 


thunder 

m. ^ 

ku In 

guroh 

7 

M 

rain 


wu chan 

hujan 

8 


sky clear 

$ f>l 4# tn 

an la te tu (tou) 

— tedoh* ’ 

9 

m 

dew 


an pen 

embun 

10 


star 

^ s # 

ping yin tang 

bintang* 

11 


smoke 

^m. 

ha sa 

asap 

12 


dipper, Dipper 

^ ^ tr 

ping tang tu chu 

bintang tujoh* 

13 

m 

mist, fog, vapour 

3F ^ 

kan pi ta 

gPmpita* 

U 


red clouds, vapour, 
ohscurity 

#|5 JEi ^ 

pang ku niiig 

mambang 

kuning* 

15 

35 It 

sky (day) cloudy 


an la ko Ian 

— kelam* ' 

16 

^ m 

sky (day) black 

^ * 3^ 

an la hsi tan 

— hitam* ' 

17 

% % 

day (weather) cold 

^ ^ @ 

an la ting yin 

— dingin* ' 

18 

35 m 

day (weather) hot 

Ei ^ ^ fij 

jMi na .ssu an la 

— panas* 

19 

35 ^ 

day (weather) dry- 

)Sfe 

ina lao 

kemarau* 

20 

s-'i a 

blow wind (It 13 

windy) 


li an yin 

— angin* 

21 

u a 

violent wind 


an yin tao fan 

angin t-oian* 

22 

3c a 

big wind, gale 

3c ra tR igS; 

an yin pu sa 

angin besar 

23 

/I' a 

small wind, breezi- 

^ H tJv R 

an yin ko chib 

angin kfehil 

24 

a 

cool (chill) « m<l 

= X. wind 


se ehii an yin 

angin sejok* 

25 

if a 

(r/) plea.sant uinil 
(h) enjoy the 

breeze 

3^ m n 

an yin pai 

angin baik* 

26 

W- a 

.sto[) blowing 

^ ra It 

an yin pu lun ti 

angin berhenti 

27 

28 

Til a 

? |5[ hindering wind ^ @ fl) ijfjj 

an yin la pu 

angin laboh* 

m a 

('/) unplrasant wind 

[fi] to clislike \\ind 

$ ra ^ T 

an yin che hsia 

angin jahat* 
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29 


Meaning. 

(There is) no wind 

Sound Equivalent. 

$ 0 

an yin ku tu 

Malay. 

angin tedoh ?* 

30 

a m 

wind sound, i.e. the 

^ 0 ^ 

an yin pu i 

bunyi angin* 

31 

m m 

sound of wind 

thunder sound = 


ku lu pu i 

bunyi guroh* 

32 

iz ffi 

the sound of 

thunder 

heavy rain 


wu chan pu sa 

hujan besar 

33 

/J' M 

small (gentle) rain 

R 

wu chan ko chih 

hujan kechil 

34 


fine rain 

f'i' 

wu chan hsin ni 

hujan seni 

35 

T M 

to rain 

dSj ife 

wu chan tu lun 

hujan turun 

36 

M ^ 

continued rain 

dJ $>1 SiL 

wu chan la ma 

hujan lama 

37 

m m 

clouds scatter 


ya wan te lang 

awan terang* 

38 

m m 

(disperse) 

clouds open 


ya wan te lang 

awan terang* 

39 

m M 

(disperse) 
clouds flying 

® 

ya wan te li pang 

awan t^rbang* 

40 

n ± 

moon rise(s) 

ffi ^ a ^ 

pu Ian pa lu nai 

bulan baharu 

41 

n m 

moon set(s) 

jift ^ 

ma su pu Ian 

naik* 

bulan masok* 

42 

n m 

moon (is) bright or 

# ffi ^ 

te lang pu Ian 

terang bulan* 

43 

n ^ 

moonlight 

moonlight 

# 0^ M K 

te yin pu Ian 

— bulan* 

44 

n ^ 

moon half 

^ ^ 

teng chia pu Ian 

tengah bulan* 

45 

0 

sunrise 

^ ^ ^ 

ha li ko lu 

matahari 

46 

0 ^ 

sunset 

^1] 1ft ^ 

ha li ma su 

keluar* 

matahari 

47 

0 ^ 

midday 


ha li teng chia 

masok* - 

tengah hari* 

48 

0 

late in the day 

f '1 lift ^ 

ha li ma su 

matahari 

49 

S ttJ 

(when the) stars 

^ 0 ^ 

ping yin tang ko 

masok* 

bintang 

50 

come out 

S H S during the day 

^1] ffi # 

lu 

ha li hsi yang 

keluar* 

siang hari* 

51 


lightning 


chi Ian 

kilat* 


1. Allah (= “ God ") is appropriate here, but quite inadmissible 
in 8, 15-18, where the proper word is hari. 

2. hari = “ day cf. 47, 50, 97, 100 ; matahari = " sun ", cf. 45, 
46, 48 : for mata, cf. 64, 352. 
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8. Cf. 1, 29, 88, and 100. 

10. For the transcription, cf. 49. 

12. = " seven stars ", usually applied to the Pleiades. For the 
Chinese character, cf. 268. 

13. =■■ uproar " (from Sansk. kampita). But cf. Batak golap 
gumpita, ‘'quite dark" (Fa\Te, Dictionnaire Malais-Franqais, s.v. 
gempita). 

14. = “ The yellow sunset glow ", conceived as a malignant 
influence. 


16. hari hitani would be an unusual e.xpression : literallv “ black 
day ”. 

17. Cf. 94, 105. 

18. The Malay order is inverted by the transcription, imless the 
meaning is to be “ the heat of the day " or “ the day is hot Cf. 1. 

19. = ■■ drought For the omission of the first syllable, cf. 14, 
144. 228, 312. 313. 321. .328, 348, 415, and 441. 

20. li makes no sense, unless it is for di, which might mean “ in 
(the wind) ". Or it might represent the first syllable of rihut “ storm ” 
(in which case the Malay order is inverted). Or cf. 166. 

21. lofan is the Arabic (ufa», but the transcription suggests a 
pronunciation taufdn. 

24. The Malay order is inverted, unless it means “ the coldness of 
the wind ” or the wind is cold ". 

25. = ■■ favourable wind ", 

27. Literally “an anchoring wind”, an e.vpression unknown to us, 
but conveying the sense of the Chinese. 

28. = ■■ bad wind ". 

29. Cf. 8, 88. and 100, The second word is doubtful ; perhaps 
kii should be fi. 


30. 31. The Malay order is inverted, unless these are sentences, 

e.g. the wind sounds . m which case berhunyi would be better than 
biinyi. 

37, 38. The words seem certain, but the sense should be “ bright 
(or clear) clouds ". 


39. The transcription sugge.sts that the 
terebung. 


word was pronounced 


40. — '010011 just rising" (or " rhsen "). 

41. The Malay order is normally the opposite. 

Iala\ order is not necessarily WTong, but somewhat 
unusual, unless the meaning is “ moonlight ”. 
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43. The first word should be the same as in 42. 

44. Normally this should mean “ the middle of the month ”. 

45. 46. The first word should be matahari. Cf. 2 and 48. The 
last syllable of Jceluar is also omitted in 49 and 316. 

47. The Malay order is inverted. 

48. Cf. 46, which gives the true sense. 

49. For the transcription, cf. 10 and 45. 

50. The Malay order is inverted. 

51. Ian is presumably a case of mishearing. 





Meaning. 

Part II 

^ g| Geography 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

52 



earth, ground, 

world 

^ m 

pu mi 

bumi 

53 



stone 


pa tu 

batu 

54 



road 

m it 

che Ian 

jalan 

55 

± 


earth, soil 


ta na 

tanah 

56 



brick 

E ^ 

pa ta 

bata 

57 



city, city wall 

# m 

ku ta 

kota* 

58 

# 


village 


lu sun 

dusun* 

59 

SI 


garden 

# 

ko pen 

kebun 

60 

M 


mud, mire 

^ ili 

ta na 

tanah* 

61 

fsj 


river 

ns 

sung ho 

sungai* 

62 

111 


hill 


pu chi 

bukit 

63 

tK 


water 

55 IT' a 

ya i erh 

ayer 

64 

M 


a spring 

^ 5a 

ma ta ya erh 

mata ayer* 

65 



a well 

5a 

su mu erh 

sumor 

66 

% 


tile 

55 tR T 

ya ta yen ting 

atap genting* 

67 


large river 

mm 

sung ho pu sa 

sungai besar 

68 

W' 


small river 


sung ho ko chih 

sungai kechil 

69 


river wide 

eg * B 

sung ho to ssu 

sungai luas* 

70 



large sea 

mmm 

lao pu sa 

taut besar 

71 

/J' 

1® 

small sea 

m^p^ 

lao ko chih 

laut kechil 

72 


large lake 

E -& 

pa yeh pu sa 

paya besar* 

73 


m 

large lagoon, 

harbour 

^ 

sung yen pu sa 

sungai besar* 

74 

/]' 

m 

small lagoon, 

harbour 

^ R 

sung yen ko chih 

sungai kechil* 



75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


89 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 


88 

89 

99 
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h lU 

4' liJ 

± m 

4' 

tK :k 
4c 4' 

m m 
m ® 
M m 

(%' M 

III g. 

1 r 


:A: il 

4' ir 

57. 

58. 
fiO. 

mire 


M (ailing. 

Sound Eguivaknt. 


Malay. 

large hill 

^ ^ 

pu chi pu sa 

bokit bgsar 

:-mail hill 

# ^ IS- R 

pu ehi ko chih 

bukit kgchil 

large Have.s 


an pa pu sa 

ombak bSsar 

■^mall waves 

$ e. R 

an pa ko chih 

ombak kechil 

the water (i.s) big 

^ 

t a i pu .sa 

aver bSsar 

= tide high 




water small 

^ ^ R 

ya i ko chih 

ayer kgchil 

tide fall 


ya i ma su 

ayer masok* 

tide ri.sc 

^ e, ^ 

ya i pa .sang 

ayer pasang 

eastern -.ea 


lao pu sa ti mfn 

lant bgssT 



erh 

timor 

-out hern sea 


lao pu sa hsi la tan 

lant beaar 




B^latan 

northern sea 


lao pu sa wu ta la 

laut besar 




ntara 

mountain mist 

H El 

-an pa 

sapak* 

mountain range 

Ci ^ ^ 

pa tta pu chi 

bawab bnkit* 

below at the 

fiKjt of the lilts. 




still the Hates 


an pa ku tu 

ombak 

large river 

X M # 


tAnang ?* 

'll ai pu sa 

sungai besar* 

small river 

also = ■ • fort 

^ R 

'll ai ko chih 

.sungai 

kechil* 


also = •• orctmrd. grove of fruit-trees •’ in the jungle. 

- u;,. Tl,e .Malay word means ■ earth, ground ",rnot “ mud. 


.1 H and 6 ». h„ ,s a eunous .suh.stitute for the rn that is required 
nue (ct. the tor k.n |,4). Some Chinese dialects have }u,p, hah 

"l II '.Tli'ir TT- ''•""■ription represente . 

dialer t ot Malav differing from the .Malacca .standard. 

94. Literally, •eye oi water " = 63 and .3.52. 

66. = ' tiled roof ('( 

69. Presumably the Chinese r-olleetor heard the initial I a.s a d. 
swamp 

>iai i/f'i ■''"me f hine.se dialects iiave iH/amp m/a, others 

■ laeoon hi ‘ ' "" The meaning 

la.<ion. harbour .s not .pute c-orrect. a.s the Malay word means 
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“ river (61), but the connection is evident, the reference being to 
the broad lower part of a river near its mouth. 

81. The Malay means water enters ”, not the falling tide (which 
is ayer surut). This is no doubt a case of misunderstanding. 

86. = “ fleecy clouds, indistinct masses of vapour in the sky ”. 

87. = “ (at) the foot of the hill ”. 

88. The second half is doubtful : perhaps ku should be t‘i and tu 
should be laty. The meaning would be the waves (become) cabn ”. 

89. 90. For ai some Chinese dialects have the more suitable nyai. 


Part III 
^ ^ Time 




Meaning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

91 


spring 


men tung 

[unidentified] 

92 

s 

summer 

E n s 

pa tu ssu 

panas* 

93 


autumn 

S A 

■wen pa 

[unidentified] 

94 


winter 

^ s 

ti yin 

dingin* 

95 


year 

M Ift #T 

keng na ta wen 

tahun genap* 

96 


time, sea.son 


chan 

jam* 

97 


day 

f iJ T Sd 

ha li ting chia 

tengah hari* 

98 ^ 

night 


ma Ian 

malam 

99 


dusk, tw'ilight 


ko Ian 

kelam* 

100 

m 

clear, blue skt’ 

fl ^1= 

ha li te tu (tou) 

hari tedoh* 

101 


early (morning) 

El ^ 

pa chi 

pagi 

102 


year (of age) 

iS. 

ta wen 

tahun 

103 


late (evening) 

B. ^ 

ma Ian 

malam* 

104 


cool, chill 

M 

se chu 

sejok 

105 


cold 


ting yin 

dingin* 


92. The second character of the transcription is wrong. Cf. 18. 

94. There is no doubt as to the identification, but the transcription 
is not very good (cf. 105). For ti some Chinese dialects have tik, tit, 
tih. On the above four words it may be remarked that as in Malay 
there are no seasons (in the Chinese sense of the word, and our own) 
the translations are only conventional. 

95. Assuming the identification to be correct, the Malay order 
is inverted and the meaning wnuld be “ a full year ". Cf. 102. 

96. jam = “ time, hour ” (not “ season "). 

97. The Malav order is inverted and the true sense is “ midday ’’ 
(= 47). 
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99. = “ darkness Cf. 15. 

100. Cf. 8. 

103. = 98, which gives the right meaning. 

105. This is a better transcription than 94. Cf. 17. 


Part IV 

Flowers and Trees 



Mmning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

106 

flower 

^ i5 

pu ya 

bunga* 

107 jp: 

grass 

ff ^ 

lung pu 

rumput 

108 ft 

bamboo 

^ % 

pu lu 

buloh 

109^ 

j uj ube 

m mm. 

ko lo raa 

khurma (P.)* 

110 

plum, prune 

35 H ^ f ij S 

ya san tan li ya 

asam ? — * 

111 ^ 

mulberry 

m R 

su chi 

[unidentified] 

112 

garlic 

ia E iHJ 6^ 

pa wang pu ti 

bawang 





puteh* 

113 

wood, tree 

tin ^ 

chia yu 

kayu 

114 ® JR 

water.melon 

pti ^ rft 

men ti ko 

mendikai* 

115 m Jlk 

sweet melon 


pu ti 

bittikh (Ar.)» 

116 n JR 

cucumber 

m 

ti men 

timun 

117 -a* M 

sweet cane 


te pu 

tebu* 

118 tJc df 

Hirneijln pul ytrichi. 


chen ta wen 

chgndawan* 


an edible fungus 




119 fli m 

the lungan — 

•-Hr 

pi ta na chih nan 

bedara China* 


XepheliHiH longnna 



120^ ^ 

lichee 

mm n 

la mo tan 

rambutan* 

121 # ^ 

mandarin orange 

m ^ 

li mao 

limau* 


Citrus nnhtlis 




122 m ^ 

( oconut 

^ 5a 

niu erh 

nior 

123 ^ 

persimmon 

m ^ u 

ko ts‘an ma 

kcsemak* 

124^5 ^ 

egg-plant, brinjal 


mu chia 

♦ 

125 m ^ 

paddy 

CL m 

pa ti 

padi* 

126 m m 

Halniit 

Tfj IS fIJ s 

shih wa ko la ssu 

buah keras* 

127 m ^ 

fragrant wood for 

m ^ 

la pu 

rabun ?* 


making incense 




128 m ^ 

‘‘ tree incense *’ 

^ jii* 5a 

ta ma erh 

damar* 

129 m % 

garoo wood, lign- 

M 't- T nm 

chia lu ting chia 

gaharu 


aloes Aqutlaria 

ngalhrchum 


Ian 

tenggelam* 
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Meaning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

130 T ^ 

cloves 

m ^ 

chen chieh 

chengkeh 

131 Ttc # 

putchuck (root of a 
species of Cash 
mere thistle) 

^ ft 

pu ehu 

puchok 

132 ® ^ 

sandalwood 


chen ta na 

chendana 

133 % ^ 

frankincense, gum 

olibanum 

H flfc # T 

keng ti lu kan 

♦ 

134 m ^ 

a fragrant seed like 

dill (Fceniculum 

dulce) 

jE fi- 

cheng tan 

jin tan* 

135 ^ ^ perfumes, scent 

Ei Ei » 

pa pa wan 

bau-bauan 

136 ^ ^ ^ l^ka wood 

Jn fij 

chia yu la chia 

ka 3 ru laka* 

137 ^ ^ benzoin 

t- ^ 

lu kan 

♦ 

138 

rose malocs or 

liquid storax 

f>) 

rou la 

rasamala ?♦ 

139 ppi m 

asafoetida 

m m 

ying ku 

inggu 

liom 7ic 

sapan or sappan 

wood 

^ n 

bsi pang 

sepang 

141 m m 

pepper 


na ta 

lada 

142 a m 

myrrh 

m ^ 

mo erh 

mxuT (Ar.) 

143 ^ m 

Lindera Mrychni- 
folia (lit. black 
medicine) 

^ fl- 

wu pan i tan 

ubat hitam* 

144 m ® 

gum-lac 


pa lao 

(em)balau 

145 e m 

rattan 


lao tan pu ti 

rotan puteh* 

146 ^ m 

betel-nut 

iS ^ ^i) 

lien an pieh 

♦ 

147 ^ ^ 

a tree grown in S. 

China from which 

# ^ 55 n 5a 

lung pu ya yeh 

erh 

rumput ayer* 


a pungent incense 
is made. Its root 
resembles the 
willow root and is 
white 


148 jk m 

dragon’s blood 

(resin from 

Deemonorops 

draco) 


chen erh na 

jernang 

149 m n 

gamboge 

55^ 

ya ta 

artal, hartal* 

150 ^ ^ 

ginger leaves 

ffi ^ 

hsi i 

[unidentified]* 
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ileaning. 


151 




{turnip) ? Phyto- 





Iw'ra arItt/iEff 

152 

yr 



camphor 

1.5.3 

at 

Ea 


M- 

rose water 

1.54 

¥ 



cubeb.s 

1.55 


w 


Curijota (xhUnidra 





coir- palm 

156 




Chinc.se ro.sewood 

1-57 

m 

m 


iron wood 


Sound Equivalent. 


m e. 

lo pa 


chia pu erh 

5E & 

ya i erh ma ya 

T m # © 

kan mo ku ssu 

m m fi 

su li chi 

Sd * Tf; ^ 

chia yu pu o 

Jn i Tfc s 

chia yu pu hsi 


Malay. 

lobak* 

kapnr* 
ayer jnawar 
kgmukiis* 
[unidentified]* 

kayu 

bongor ?♦ 
ka3nJ bfesi* 


106. The transcription seem.s to represent buuh “ fruit ”, rather than 
butif/a " flower 

109. = " date ". 

110. asain (literally '•.sour ') is the first part of several plant 
name.s. The re.st is not certain, but Mr. H. N. Ridley suggests remenia, 
“■ the plum mango " {Bouea inicrophylla). 

112. Literally " white onion (or bulb) ". the usual name for garlic. 

114. For ko some Chine.se dialects have kak, kaik. kah. Cf. 61 . 

115. Other variant Arabic forms are batCikh and bittaikh. This 
word appears to be the original of the 51a]ay betek, which the Chinese 
transcription is meant to represent. In our time it means the papaya 
(or papaw). a fruit first introduced by Europeans from America, to 
which about a dozen different names have been applied in as many (and 
more) Indonesian languages. Cf. Enojcl. r. Ah-/., s.v. pajxija. 

117. = ■■ sugar cane Cf. 416. 

118. The Malay word means ■fungus", in general. 

119. The iVfalay word (literally "Chinese plum ") = “ jujube ”, 
Zizjiphm jfijxhu Lam. {Rltanuifxp). 

120. mixbutiiii is Mephelinin Jnppxcpioti L. {Sapimlacace). The 
Cliinese name relersto A', btchi Camb. 

121. hiiKiii — any citrus, big or small. 

12-3. The jiersimmon is not a local fruit, and is now usually known 
in Mala\a b\ its .Japanese name kaki (often preceded by the word 
pisdiKj ■■ banana, plantain "). 

124. The transcription seems to give the Chinese name preceded 
li\ the ( hinese word for "tree . If it is to be read muka, we know 
of no such name for the egg-plant (brinjal. aubergine), which in Malay 
IS called ft'ri nq. 
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125. = “ rice in the husk 

126. The first character of the Chinese transcription must be 
meant for pu not shih. The Malay means, literally, “ hard fruit,” 
and is really the name of the “ candle-nut ", Aleurites moluccanus 
L. (Euphorbiacece). 

127. The identification is not quite certain. The Malay word 
means “ a drug for fumigation ”, or the smoke of it, and “ to 
fumigate ”. There is also a word rabok “ tinder ”. 

128. damar is “ tree resin ” (not necessarily incense). 

129. Literally, “ sinking gaharu," the Chinese name also embodies 
this characteristic of its sinking in water. Cf. Chau, p. 205, JSBRAS., 
18, p. 361, Groen.. p. 260. 

133 and 137. These entries are puzzling. By a slight alteration 
of the last character in the transcription it could be made into pan, 
so that 137 and the second half of 133 would represent the Arabic 
luban “ incense ". In that case the first half of 133 might conceivably 
(though very doubtfully) stand for the Arabic kundur, which has a 
similar meaning, or even the Sanskrit gandha “ perfume ". Cf. Chau, 
pp. 195 seq., 199. There are, however, other possibilities. There is 
recorded in Wilkinson's dictionary (s.v. kemennyan) a “ sweet 
smelling gum ” named k. serani, literally “ Christian benzoin ” 
(i.e. of foreign origin) that has a synonym getah rokani, which might 
be the origin of our transcription. 

134. The Malay word means “ caraway seed ", an imported product 
(Cariim Carui L. U nibelUferce) and other similar things, such as cumin 
and anise. Cf. Ridley, s.v, Jintan. 

136. Cf. Chau, 211. According to the Encycl. v. Ned.-Iudie, this is 
Lawsonia inerthis L. (Lytkracece), but Fa\Te makes it Myristica iners. 
It does not, however, appear under either name in Ridley's list of 
Malay plant names, but Mr. Ridley in a personal communication 
writes that it is a shrubby climber, Dalbergia pari'iflora Roxb., found 
in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, the wood of which is valued as 
incense. 

137. Probably this is for luban. See 133. 

138. Cf. Chau, pp. 200-1, where the following are distinguished, 
viz, (1) the storax of the ancients, apparently a product of Styrax 
officinalis, still common in S}Tia, (2) storax oil, a product of Liquid- 
ambar orientalis L., of Asia Minor, and (3) a liquid storax produced 
(probably) from the Liquidambar altingiana L., of Java, the native 
name of which is rasamala. This latter name seems to have been 
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applied ultimately in the Malayan region to (2) as well. Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. rose-mallows. The Encycl. v. N.-I. considers the name 
rasanmla to be derived from ros melleus " honey dew ”, but Hobson- 
Jobson and the Oxford Dictionary treat rasanmla as the original word ; 
and it seems very unlikely that a local tree would be named after the 
foreign name either of a foreign product or even of its own. Another 
liquidambar is also found in America (cf. Garcia da Orta, part i, bk. i, 
chap. 1, ad fin., bk. 3, chap. 6). 

The Chinese transcription, however, is not entirely convincing and 
the matter is complicated by the fact that mold is said to be one of the 
foreign (i.e. non-Chinese) names for frankincense (Chau, p. 196). 

143. The Malay name also means ” black medicine ”, and is the 
name of several species of Goniothalamus, particularly Giganteus and 
Ridleyi, the latter having also the variant name hanitan, which is 
possibly the origin of the form in the transcription. 

145. Literally “ white rattan ”. Cf. 445. The transcription 
suggests an archaic (and etymologically justifiable) prommciation 
rautan. 

146. The transcription has not been interpreted. It may be 
corrupt, and the order of the characters may have been changed. The 
proper Malay word is pinang, from which the Chinese name (attested by 
I Tsing in the seventh century) is derived. 

147. Literally water grass ”. 

149. The Malay means “orpiment”. 

150. Perhaps sir h " the betel leaf ", serai, Citronella grass (Andro- 
pogon Cymhopogon). or the Javanese jahi “ ginger ” ? 

151. The Malay name applies to RapJianus caudalus L. (Cruciferae). 

152. This is the camphor from Dryobalanops, found in Sumatra, 
Borneo, and the Malay Peninsula. 

154. The transcription indicates the Malay form, the original 
Javanese being kumakas. 

155. Possibly there has been misunderstanding here. The word 
in transcription looks like sehgi " javelin ”, a weapon made from the 
nibong palm {Oncosperma liyillaria). 

156. bongor is Lagerstroemia regina or some allied species. 

157. The Malay name also means “ iron wood ” and according to 
the Encycl. v. Ned.-Indie it includes a variety of hard, dark woods. 
Cf. 424. 
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Part V 





Birds and Beasts 



Meaning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

158 f| 

dragon 

M M 

na chia 

naga 

159^ 

tiger 

m ^ 

ya li mao 

harimau 

160 K 

serpent, snake 

^ f J 5E 

wu la erh 

ular 

161 ^ 

elephant 

M #L 

chia cha 

gajah 

162 !|t 

camel 


an ta 

onta 

163 

ox 


ling pu 

lembu 

164 # 

sheep, goat 

"F ^ 

kan ping 

kambing* 

165 

horse 


ku ta 

kuda 

166 

fish 

m =f 

li kan 

ikan* 

167 m 

cat 

m M 

ku chen 

kuching 

168 ^ 

dog 


an chen 

anjing 

mm 

pig 


pa pi 

babi 

170 ^ 

goose 

Fn# 

ang sa 

angsa 

171 m 

duck 


i ti 

itek' 

172 ^ 

chicken 

m 

ya yen 

ayam 

173 M 

donkey 


ko la tai 

kaldai 

174 B 

deer 

mm 

sa lu 

rusa* 

175 

river deer, roebuck ^ (? 

? chih chang 

kijang* 

176 ^ 

tortoise (turtle) 


pen niu 

penyu* 

177 m 

shrimp, prawn 

M n 

wu tang 

udang 

178 ® 

crab 


ko tang 

ketam 

179 m 

turtle 

fIJ lUr 

la pi 

labi-labi* 

180 ^ 

hare, rabbit 


pu Ian tu 

pelandok* 

181 m 

leopard, panther 

55 Jn 5a 

ya chia erh 

harimau 





akar* 

182 

insect 

^ fij 

wu la 

ulat* 

183 

ant 


hsi mo 

semut 

184 ^ 

bee 

® flI5 

hsieh lang 

sialang* 

185 H 

phoenix 

^ it 

pu t^ung 

puchong ?* 

186 fi m 

parrot 

J!id ^ ® 

chia chia tu wa 

kakatua* 

187 m 

the “ ch^i-lin ” 

O'- ^ ^ 

chi ling 

♦ 


“ unicorn ” 




188 m ^ 

lion 

m W 

hsi ah 

singa* 

189 ?L 

peacock 


pu lung mu la 

burong mgrak* 

190 ig m 

frog, toad 

TM^ 

ting chia ta 

katak* 

191 m 

spider 

m Q 

la pa 

labah-labah* 
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JlennifHj. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

192 JSft ® ( = 

- ■ 


pu lung pi pi 

burong pipit* 

193 m flf 

parrot 

Ui] 

nu li 

nuri 

191^ M 

rat, mouse 

m © 

ti ku ssu 

tikus 

195 7K 11 

water duck 

^ 5£ 

i ti ya erh 

itek ayer* 

196 m 

sea-horse, walrus 


ku ta lao pu sa 

kuda laut 





besar* 

197 ii m 

river pig 

# A # A 

lung pa lung pa 

lomba-lomba* 

198 ^ m 

sea-otter 

h 615 ^ ^ ft 

pu lang lao pu sa 

berang-berang 





laut besar* 

199 tK ^ 

huffalo 

^ mm 

ko la pao 

kerbau* 

200 ^ H 

golden pheasant 


\'a yen ya na 

ayam alas* 

201 55 m 

turtle-dove 

SI ® 5d 

pu lung ku erh 

burong 





teknkur ?* 

202 :t 

oriole, mango-bird 


pu lung ku ning 

burong kuning* 

203 gs P4 

magpie calls 

^ fi ^ -i: 

pu lung pu i 

burong bunyi* 

204 jt t 

E'jrttta moile^to or 

m M 

pu lung pa ao 

burong 


Eastern egret 



bangau* 

205 ^ IfiPj 

cro\', raven 

^ miju ^ 

pu lung thia chia 

burong gagak* 

(=B 0 
200 § 

a species of shrike- 

s 

pu lung pi pi 

burong pipit* 

207 ^ 3f 

ivory 

IJD 

chia ting 

gading 

208 ^^ :t 

mandarin dm ks 

^ -T' 3i 

i te ya i erh 

itek ayer* 


(m. and f.) 




209 ^ 

turkey, moorhen 

35 M ilk m 

ya yen ya pi 

aj am api* 


and Palla>* earcfl 




pheasant 




210 n m 

knob (HI a ( r.ine”: 

' A !511 317 It 

j)a tii pu lung 

batok burong* 


head 




211 ^ m 

sand-martin 

e. ar» 31j SI 

pa tu pu lung 

burong batu ?* 

212 JR if! 

t<>rt<>is(‘shell 

IBI ik 

h^i h^i 

sisek* 

213 M n 

rhinotero'' liorn 

la 

tsu la 

ehula* 

214 m Vk 

dog'> hark 

^ m ik fij 

an chen sha la 

anjing salak* 

215 m B'l- 

cat^ call 

^ m ^ 'M 

ku chen pu i 

kuching bunyi* 

216 m m 

dragon seale^. 


to ( — hsi hsi) na 

sisek naga* 




chia 


217 M # 

dragon b(»ne-. 

flu m M 

tu lang na chia 

tulang naga 

218 M ^fl 

dragon ln»rn 

MM 

tan tu na chia 

tandok naga 

219 iig ;Xv 

dragon tlaw'. 

M M M M 

ku ku na chia 

kuku naga 

220 |g; ^ 

tiger skin 

M fi<] ^ m 

ku ti \a li mao 

kulit harimau 
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221 ^ m 

Meaning. 
tiger whiskers 

Sou7id Equivalent. 

^ ® f ij ^ 

chang ku ya U 

Malay. 

janggut 

222 ^ ^ 

tiger paw 


mao 

che ti ya li mao 

harimau* 

jari harimau 

223 ^ /H 

tiger claws 


ku ku ya li mao 

kuku harimau 

2-24 m. € 

tiger hair 

s m ^ 

pi lu ya li mao 

bulu harimau 

225 

ride a horse 


nai ku ta 

naik kuda 

226 ^ 

a riding-horse 

^ m fii m 

ku ta la li 

kuda lari* 

227 ^ ifA 

kill an ox 


ling pu pu nu 

bunoh lembu* 

228 ^ ^ 

wasp (lit. yellow 


i ya 

penyengat ?* 

164. 

bee) 

Primarily “ goat ' 

’, but also applied to sheep. 


166. 

li kan for ikan seems to be a case of mishearing. 

Cf. 20. 

174. 

= “stag". The 

two characters 

of the transcription are 

inverted. 

175. 

= “ the barking 

deer ”. The 

first character 

has been 

rectified. 

as the identification is practically certain. 



176. = “ sea turtle ” (the one that produces tortoiseshell). 

179. = “ a river turtle ”. The transcription does not indicate the 
reduplication. It may be that the word was at that time used in 
its simple form. 

180. = “ mou.sedeer ", a very small antelope, Tragulus kanchil. 

181. akar = (1) “root’', (2) “ climbing rattan ”. The prefixing 
of 159 gives the meaning “ leopard 

182. = “ maggot ", and the like. 

184. The usual word for “ bee " is lebah ; bersialang = “ swarming ”, 
pokok sialang = “ a tree where bees nest ”. 

185. = “ heron”. The identification is doubtful, resting merely on 
resemblance of sound. 

186. = “ cockatoo ", imported from the eastern part of the 
Archipelago. 

187. The transcription merely reproduces the Chinese name, 
which may possibly have been known to some Malays, though it does 
not seem to have gained a footing in the language. 

188. The character ah is sometimes pronounced ngah. 

189. Here and in 192, 201-6, and 210-1 we have the generic word 
burong “ bird ". 

190. The first syllable of the transcription remains imexplained. 

191. As in 179, the word is now reduplicated. The variant 
laba-laba is also recorded. 

VOL. Vr. PART 3. 
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192. = 206. pipit is applied also to some finches and some 
weaver birds. 

195. The Malay also means “ water duck ”. and is applied to 
the cotton teal, iSettopm coromandelianus. Cf. 63, 171, and 208. 

196. Literally " horse of the big sea ". It is not clear what animal 
is intended by the Malay, which may be merelv a translation of the 
Chinese. 

197. = “ porpoise ". 

198. Literally “ otter of the big sea ”. Another case of omitted 
duplication, cf. 179, 191. As for the meaning, cf. 196. 

199. The transcription suggests a pronunciation kerebau (or 
even karabau). 

200. = "jungle fowl , in Javanese and probably in Malay also, 
though not found recorded with that meaning. The two words ayam 
and alas are, each of them, in use ; but the ordinary word for 
“jungle" is kutan. 

201. The identification seems reasonably certain though only 
a part of the specific name is given in the transcription. 

202. Literally " yellow bird . The oriole is now stvled hurong 
kunyit-kumjit , “the turmeric-coloured bird." 

203. If a sentence, it means " a bird calls , and berbunyi would 
be better (cf. .30, 31). If the meaning is to be "the sound of a bird”, 
the order must be inverted. 

204. A white bird, rather like a stork, the egret Herodias alba, 
and other allied species. (Cf. IVinstedt, s.v. bird.) 

205. = " Malayan crow 

206. = 192, q.v. 

208. = 19.5, q.v. 

209. Literally fire fowl , which is a tran.slation of the Chinese 
name, and does not appear to be recorded elsewhere in Malay. In 
mediae\al Chinese it also applied to the cassowary, a Moluccan bird 
(Groen., pp. 198, 262). which is probably what is meant here. 

210. Doubtle,ss this was what Groeneveldt calls a “ crane crest ”, 
which, as he explains (p. 198) was really the hornv crest of the horn- 
bill (fiwcmv), from which buttons, etc., are carved, batok = “ crown 
of the head , often confu.sed with batu “ .stone ". 

21 1 . The Malay order is inverted in the transcription. As rectified. 
It means stone (or rock) bird ”, unidentified, and is a literal version 
of the Chinese name. 

212. = " .scale, .shell (of tortoise) ". Cf. 216, 433, and 434. 
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213. To complete the sense, hadak “rhinoceros”, should come 
after this. 

214, 215. As they stand these entries are sentences : “ the dog 
barks,” “ the cat makes a noise ” (where berbunyi would be better, 
cf. 30, 31, 203). If they are to mean “the dog’s bark” and “the 
cat’s noise ” the animal names must come last. 

216. Cf. 158, 212. Here the transcription has the character to 
wrongly for Jisi Jisi. 

221. Literally “tiger’s beard”. Cf. 365. 

226. Can mean either (1) “ a running horse ” or (2) “ the horse 
runs ”. Presumably the former is intended. 

227. The Malay order is inverted. Cf. 163. 

228. Though the identification is not quite certain, one Chinese 
dialect would read this ngi nga ; cf. 346. For the omission of an 
unstressed first syllable, cf. 19, 144, 312, 313, 321, 328, 348, 415, 
and 441. 


Part 

^ ^ Houses 



Meaning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

229 

hail, temple 

Jift fi] #L ^ 

lu ma la cha pu 

rumah raja 




lung pan 

perempuan^ 

230 M 

room (N.), house (S.) 


lu ma 

rumah* 

231 

door, gate 


ping tu 

pintu 

232 m 

window 

ii ^ 

che Ian cha an 

jala-jala ?* 

233 ± m 

large house 

Ji* M 

ch‘i ma pu sa 

rumah besar* 

234 ^ 

small house 

Jil* R 

lu ma ko chih 

rumah kechii 

235 % m 

a tiled house 


lu ma ya ta ken 

rumah atap 




ting 

genting* 


229. = “ house of the female raja ”, presumably the chief wife 
of the ruling prince. Cf. 291. 

230. =“ house ” (not “room’’). 

232. = “ lattice ". The identification is doubtful. 

233. The first character ch‘i should be lu, as in 229, 230, 234, 
and 235. 

235. Cf. 66. 
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Part VII 




no 

^ Implements 

. etc. 



Cleaning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

236 

table 


to 

, 

237 

chair 

m ffi 

ku lu hsi 

kSrnsi* 

238 « 

stool, bench 

m ^ 

ku ta 

geta* 

239 m 

bowl 

m 

man ku 

mangkok 

240 ^ 

tea-cup, wine-cup 

tL m 

eha wan 

chawan* 

241 ^ 

saucer, small plate, 

m m 

pi ling 

piling 


or dish 




242 ^ 

saucepan 

# pt ^ij 

ko wa H 

kuali 

243 ^ 

bow 

a ^ 

pa na 

panah 

244 ^ 

arrow 

51* ^ 

ya na pa na 

anak panah 

245 ^ 

fire 

31* m 

ya pi 

api 

246 ;?)ic 

ashes 


ya pu 

abu 

247 ^ 

fuel, brushwood 

M ^ 

chia yu 

kayu* 

248 II 

pen 

lin M 

chia Ian 

kalam (Ar.) 

249 H 

ink 

e ffi 

mang hsi 

mangsi (Sans.)' 

250 fil 

ink-slab 

G.m 

pa tu 

batu* 

251 ^ 

chopsticks 

w. s 

sun pi 

sumpit* 

252 

paper 

© 

ko lu la ta ssii 

kgrtas (At.) 

253 ^ 

umbrella 

A m 

pa yung 

payong 

254 

a lock 

a 

k‘un chih 

kunchi 

255 ^ 

boat 

M 

yung 

jong* 

256 ^ 

fan 

^ El © 

ch‘i pa ssu 

kipas 

257 ;gl 

chess, etc. 

ft ^ 

chu chi 

cheki* 

258 

a scull. larg<‘ oar 

Ilf ^ 

ko ling 

[unidentifietl] 

259 ^ 

boat-pole 

Jd fb Si M 

chia yu pan chang 

kayu panjang* 

260 

mast 

fb m 

ti yang 

tiang 

261 m 

spear 

M m 

su tu (tou) 

suda ?* 

262 li 

sail, awniii" 

m ® 5a 

la ya erh 

layar* 

263 Hg 

cord, string 

if f 'J lift 

ta li ma 

tali — * 

264 ^ 

“ lute " 

n pfe 

te wa sa 

[unidentified] 

265 

axe 

M A 

chia pa 

kapak 

266 Ej[l 

armour 

^ !P1J fl 

chi la i 

kerai, k6re 

267 




(Jav.)* 

bed 

$IJ 

ku la 

killat (Ar.) ?* 

268 4 

a peck, dipper, 

m I? 

tu chin 

, 


10 pint^ 
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Meaning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

269 ^ 


pint 

^ fi] 


ku la 

kulak* 

270 ^ 


basin 

nm 


ta yen 

* 

271 ^ 


cup 

Km 


cha wan 

chawan* 

272 ^ 


a whip 



chen mei ti 

chemeti 

273 ® 

ft 

lamp-stand 

MAM 


chia chi tien 

kaki dian* 

274 7] 


knife 

ft IS .% 


pi sha wu 

pisau 

275 % 


abacus 

h le i(5 


pu chi na 

berkira ?* 

276 

M 

pillow 



pa an tan 

bantal 

277 ^ 


comb 


|ij 

hsi hsi erh ko la 

sisir — * 

278 ^ 


mirror 

ii fi] ffi 


che la mien 

chermin* 

279 ^ 


mat 

M M 


ti chia 

tikar 

280 ^ 


iron stove 

± b ^ 


ta pu erh 

dapnr* 

281^ 


small box 

R ^ 


chih pu 

chepu 

282 ^ 


carpet strip 

A f? ^ 


pa lung ma ta ni 

permadani 

283 H 


case, casket 

M f J S. 


chia la ssu 

karas* 

284 m 


helmet, hat-block 

^ fij 


chi la 

kulah (P.)» 

285 


saddle 



pu la na 

Palana 

286 It 


? pot, jar, jug, 

ft 6^ 


pu ti 

buli-buli* 



pitcher 





287 ^ 


dish, plate, tray 



ping kan 

pinggan 

288 # 


steel-yard 



ta ch‘eng 

daching 


236. Unidentified. The transcription seems to be corrupt. 

237. From the Arabic kiirsi. The transcription suggests (but does 
not necessitate) a pronunciation kurusi, which may well have existed. 

238. = “ a sleeping platform, divan, broad sofa, or couch ”. 

240. = 271. The expression means “ tea-cup " and is of Chinese 

origin. 

247. = 113. 

249. “ A black compound of burnt tamarind bast used at Batavia 
for staining the teeth.” Modern Malay uses, for " ink ”, dawat (Ar.) 
and tinta (Portuguese) ; Minangkabau has mansi in the sense of 
" indigo ’■ (Van der Toorn). 

250. = 53, " stone.” 

251. Eecorded by Shellabear in his article on "Baba Malay”, 
JSBRAS., No. 65, p. 62. 

255. = " junk ". 

257. A card game, believed to be of Chinese origin. 

259. = “ long piece of wood ”. The proper word is galah. 
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261. Doubtful identification : siida is a " caltrop 

262. = “ sail ". 


263. taU = ■■ cord, string ". The syllable hia is unexplained and 
probably corrupt. 

266. Eecorded for Javanese in the sense of ” armour of plaited (or 
interwoven) copper or iron wire ” and " bhnd of bamboo ”, but for 
Malay only in the second sense. The Javanese forms are here, kre, 
the corresponding Malay form is kerai (Van Konkel). 

267. = mosquito curtain, bed curtains ". The identification 
is doubtful. 

268. The transcription seems to represent two Chinese words. 

269. = ■■ a measure (for rice and oil) ". In the early part of the 
fifteenth century it is de.scribed (for Java) thus : "A joint of bamboo 
is cut off and made into a measure which is called kulak and is equal 
to 1-8 sheng or pint, official measure." (Groen., p. 178. adds that this 
is about 1-86 litres.) Minangkabau has the same word under the 
form kida' (Van der Toorn). 

270. L nidentified. If we could make it tepagnn it would mean 
■■ a large jar ". 

271. = 240. q.v. 


273. = ■■ candle.stick ". 

27i>. = to count . t f. ,14.1. The identification is verv doubtful. 

277. sitiii' comb . ijut the last two .syllables of the transcrip- 
tion are unexplained. 

278, Cf. 469. The two tran.scriptions suggest that the pronuncia- 
tion was cheieiiiiu. as it often is to-dav. 

280. = ” cooking place, hearth ”. 

283. box " (api)arentlv for the lietel chewing outfit, .see 
J. Mnlagaii BRAS., vol. iii. pt. i, pp. ;17. and vol. vi, pt. iv, p. 37). 
It does not seem to be recorded in the dictionaries in this .sense. 

284. Also kuJuh ■■ helmet, tiara " = 3,34. 

286. a rounded bottle or Hask with a long narrow neck ; in 
modern .Malay the word is reduplicated. 

Part VIII 


Mott! I f>‘l 

389 ^ Kmpi.rnr 

290 T- nt 

^ Ktiipn-'s's 


A % PersfHis 

SitHinl Kr/uirahBf 

M 

^ i|!ij 
^ 7 ] +L ^ ^ ^ 


Malay. 

Ml tuan Sultan 

ya na la cha anak raja* 

la cha pii liin pan raja 


perempuan* 
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292 ^ iE 

Meaning. 

Imperial concubine 

Sound Equivalent. 

fij +L ^ ^ 115 

la cha pu lun pan 

Malay. 

raja perempuai 

293 5^ A 

your Excellency 


ko chih 

wu lang pu sa 

kechil* 

orang besar* 

294^ m 

(great person) 

‘‘ old gentleman 

IR Jim 

wu lang chia va 

orang kaya* 

295 m 0 

(a title) 

head-man, chief 


men ti 11 

menteri 

296 ^ =f- 

man, male 

M W 

ehia chi 

(Sansk.)* 

laki-laki* 

297 ^ A 

woman 

^ 

pu lun pan 

perempuan 

298 % 

father 

E E 

pa pa 

bapa 

299 # 

mother 

m w 

men ti 

mandai, 

300 ^ 

elder brother 

M M 

chia chia 

mande (Min.)’ 

kakak* 

301 ^ 

younger brother 


ya ti 

adek 

302 

woman, wife. 

A(1A) 1' 

pa (? ju) pu 

ibu* 

303 ^ 

mother 

wife 


pi ti 

bini* 


father 

E E 

pa pa 

bapa* 

305 ^ 

son, child 


ya na 

anak 

306 

grandson 

m Yf 

chou chu 

chuchu 

307 ^ 

duke, gentleman. 

fit’ fIJ n 

ni ni la chi 

nenek laki- 

308 ^ 

sir, Mr., male 

old woman 

ISr ^ 

ni ni pu lun pan 

laki* 

nenek 

309 

father’s elder 

E E ^ 

pa pa tu ya 

perempuan* 

bapa tua* 

310 U. 

brother 

father’s younger 

E E ^ ^ 

pa pa mu ta 

bapa muda* 

311 it 

brother 

elder brother’s wife. 

MM ^ 

chia chia pu lun 

kakak 


married woman 


pan 

perempuan* 


290. = ” child of a raja ", not necessarily heir apparent. 

291. Literally " female raja ". Cf. 229. 

292. Literally ' small female raja ". 

293. Literally "■ wreat person " (like the Chinese term). 

294. Literally " rich man ", but also used as a title. 

295. = ■■ minister (of state) 

296. The first character of the transcription should be la and 
the whole should be doubled, to mean “ male " ; laki = " husband 
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299. Sot recorded a.s Malay in the usual dictionaries, but found in 
Van der Toorn. 

300. Usually = " elder .sister ", " elder brother " bein^ abang. 
.302. Apparently the character is written in error for ju (“ to 

enter ' nf/ip in Hakka. yep in Cantonese. The Malay word means 
■mother". Alternatively it might be tmbok. which has the same 
sense. 

303. Apparently a case ol mishearing. 

304. = 298. 

307. The la.st half of the transcription must be doubled. But the 
e.xpression means "grandfather", and is not used nowadays as a 
title, though its more usual ef|uivalent dfttu i.s both " grandfather ” 
and ■■ chief ". Cf. 296. 

308. = ■■ grandmother ". 

309. Literally " elder father ”. 

310. Literally " younger father " — .364 4- 482. 

311. =•• elder sister ". Cf. 30f). 


312 


313 

314 fT. 

31.0 

316 ai 

317 A 

318 ^ 

319 ig 

320 

321 

322 Ag 

323 ^ 


Fart IX 


A '}4 IIiuiiKti Ajfairt; 


Mtanunf. 

Soii/n/ E(pn/ah-/ff. 


Malay. 

woF'ship. bow obci- 

>ancc. )B*iiotir, 

A 

yin pa 

nn’nyembah* 

vi'-it 

kneel 

M Mk 5 d 

tu 111 erh 

bertelok* 

\<m 

® l^j A 

tuan nan pa 

tuan hamba* 

[ 


pi ta 

beta* 

iL^o} niit 

tfi- # 

ko lu 

keluar* 

enter 


ma Ml 

masok 

enter 


Tna Ml 

masok 

retire, u it fnif.iw 

-a ^ 

Wen tiin;T 

undor ?* 

Malk 

ii k 

‘ he )an 

jalan 

^tand 

h'j (I'j 

ti ti 

berdiri* 

Mt 

m 

tu 

dudok* 

lotik. v< <• 

5 'J 

lu'll 

lihat 

pf n ei ve. s( !•. apple 

M ^ m 

Ml ta lieli 

sudah lihat* 




3^^ 51 


li-tcn 


n& 5f 5d 


nu*n ?icn^ ya erh men(d)engar’ 
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Cleaning. 

Sound Equivahni. 


Malay. 

326^ m 

arrange the service 

tL ^ ^ 

cha an ku tien 

[unexplained]* 


(of underlings) ? 


cha an lu lu 




# * :4 :4 

sa ma li H 


327 _h m a 

^ go along Imperial 


nai ya hsi ta na 

naik astana* 


highway 




328 ^3 ^ 

have audience with 


ya ta 

menghadap* 


emperor 




329 # n 

repeatedly bow 

fij & A 

la chi j in pa 

lagi 





menj'embah* 

330 ^ ^ 

get up, arise 

m 

pa wen 

bangun 

331 M m 

ceremony ends 

m m 

su ta 

sudah* 

332 n m 

bestow 

4* jfe fiJ 

chung chung nu 

junjong 




k‘o la 

anugerah* 

333 m 

bow 


ssu Ian 

salam (Ar.)* 

334 pp m 

“ kowtow ’’ 


su chu 

sujud (Ar.) 

335 m 

thank for kindness 


j*a i su tuan 

hai Sultan* 

336 

rise from kneeling 

G a 6^ 

pa wen ti ti 

bangun 





berdiri* 

337 % 

[meaning doubtful] Jj* f Ij ^ H ^ 

ma li pu chi an 

blribu kian 



^ is. iim 

ping nu k‘o la 

penganu- 

gerah ?* 

338 0^ 

fall prostrate, make ^ 

tun to 

tundok* 


obeisance 




339 ^ m 

10,000 years ! = 


ta wen hsi la sha 

tahun sa- 


Long live the 

Emperor ! 



laksa* 

340 ^ U 

congratulate 

^ fij 

hsi la 

sila* 

341 % 

regional products 

A fifi 

pa lang 

barang* 

342 M m 

intelligent 

iM fl(5 iK ^ 

hu lang pan ta 

orang pandai* 

343 ^ M 

deliberate upon. 

m sPJ 

chi la 

kira* 


consult 




344 ^ ^ 

banquet 

s|!li ^ ^ 

la che ch‘a mu 

raja jamu* 

345 ^ m 

respond, reply 

^ # 

mu (mo) j'eh wu 

menjahut 

346 ^ m 

minuteh', carefully 

'i: 

1 ya 

ingat* 

347 n 

not agree, not 


ti ta ko ti 

tidak — * 


permit 


312. In this and 313 the unstressed prefixes seem to have been 
overlooked. Cf. 321, 328. 329, 336, and 441. 

313. Or hertelut, which is the normal form. 
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314. Literally master of the slave ", an honorific serving as a 
pronoun . 

315. Eather a literary word, used chiefly in correspondence. 

316. For the transcription, cf. 45 and 49. 

319. A somewhat doubtful identification. 

321. Cf. 312, 3.36. 

322. The transcription character ought to have been doubled. 

.324. Literally " has seen ". 

325. = ‘‘ hear ". The d is optional. 

326. The transcription seems to represent two or three Malay 
phrases embodying instructions or orders in coimection with arranging 
persons according to rank or precedence or the like. It seems possible 
that the first two characters (c//o on) = jaiiiian “ do not ! ’’ 

327. = go up into (i.e. enter) the palace ". 

328. C'f. 312. The .sen.se is correct, though literallv the word 
means ■' to face ". 

329. Cl. 312. 

331, = ■■ finished ". 

332. = •' humbly accept" (literally ••put on one's head ") “the 
princely boiuity ". 

.13.1. = Arabic .caldw. the usual .salutation and accompanying 
gesture, though the transcription would fit xehiin '• to dive ". Possibly 
the Chinese gesture of imwing was misunderstood by the informant 
who gave the Malay equivalent. 

•l.lo. = O Sultan . which is not the usual courtlv mode of 
addre.ss. 

336. Cf. 321 and 330. 

.137. probable interpretation, which would mean *• thousands 
of bounties . tliougli the fomi with the prefi.v does not .seem 

to be recorded. 

338. -■ •■ bow 

•1.1. ). - ID. 000 \ears . ft, 4ofi. The e.vpre.ssion is a literal 

version of the Chinese, 

340. = “ ])lease ’•, 

341. -= •• things ", 

342. = ■• a clever (or eonijieteiit) person ", 

343. = ■■ reekiin '. ( 'f. 275. 

:’>4L = •• the raj.i entertains (at a feast) ". 

346. - (1 ) •• to remember ", (2) - remember ! ". i.e. - he careful ! ” 

347. The second halt is unidentified. Cf. 480. 
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Part X 
^ flc BoAif 



Meaning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

348 ® 

head 

E fij 

pa la 

kepala* 

349 

body, person 

S ^ 

yeh wa erh 

awak ?* 

350 ® 

face 

¥ 

mu chia 

muka 

351 ^ 

chest 

tT tT 

ta ta 

dada 

352 as 

eye 

Jl*^ 

ma ta 

mata 

353 Ji± 

stomach 

h ^ 

pu lu 

perut 

354 □ 

mouth 


mu lu 

mulut 

355 111 

abdomen 

m 

t‘u o (wu) 

tuboh ?* 

356 m 

foot 

M m 

chia chi 

kaki 

357 m. 

nose 


i tung 

hidong 

358 

ear 

m m 5F 

ti li ya 

tflinga 

359 fF 

liver 


ya ti 

bati 

360 /1 

eyebrow 

® ^ 

keng ning 

kening 

361 ^ 

kidneys 

m m 

ta ta 

* 

362 

heart 


ya ti 

hati* 

363 # 

hair 


Ian kung 

[unidentified]' 

36im 

waist 


ping kang 

pinggang 

365 ^ 

beard 


chang ku 

janggut 

366 ^ 

teeth 

PI w 

chi chi 

gigi 

367 lifi 

lungs 


ya ti 

hati* 

368 ^ 

hand 


tang an 

tangan 

369 

throat 

m m 

li hei 

leher 

370 ^ 

hair 


pti lu 

bulu 

371 

nerves 

'K m 

» u la 

urat 

372 11 

forehead 


tai 

dahi 

373 f- 

bones 

^ fll5 

to lang 

tulang 

374 ^ 

tongue 

h W ^ 

pu chi ta 

[unidentified]’ 

375 m 

leg, thigh 

E m 

pa hsia 

paha* 

376 ^ 

lips 

s s 

pi pi 

bibir 

377 % 

milk, breast 


SII su 

susu* 

373 m 

navel 

lam 

pu sa 

pusat 

379 W 

perspiration 


pu lu 

peloh 

380 

palm, sole of foot 

mm 

che ti 

jari* 

381 ^ 

skin 


ku ti 

kulit 

382 ;i^ 

claws, nails 


ku ku 

kuku 
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348. For the omission of the first s^’llable. cf. 14. 19, 144, 228, 312, 
313. 321. 328. 415. and 441. 

349. The identification is doubtful and the word awak, though 
formerly meaning "body", is now generally used as a substitute 
for the 2nd personal pronoim, singidar. Perhaps, however, nyawa 
“ soul, life " is intended. This is supported by the .spellmg of 345. 

355. = ■■ body ". 

361. Unidentifietl. Tliere has probably been .some misunder- 
standing here. 

362. = 359. For ' heart " jniitoiifi {hnti) would be better. 

363. ■■ Hair of the head " is ratnbid. 

367. A wrong translation (cf. .359). ■' Lungs " = pnrM-parM. 

374. The Malay word should ho Jiduh. 

375. = ■■ tliigh ". 

377. Cf. 412, 413. The word is primarily ” breast (female) ”, 
and then through {aytr) ^asu. literally " water (i.e. liquid) of the 
breast '. " milk ' . the word dyer being omitted. 

380. = ■■ finger, toi' '. Cf. 222. 

P.ART XI 
IL ^ t7o///c.v 





Son ml E>fU • f'tllf'llt. 


Unlay, 

383 M 

m 

ial coliar 

E n n 5ii 


ffa eliu li(‘h erh 

baj u leher 




lid 


pen ta t*rh 

buntar* 

384 # 

m 

liJit (of 

IK ‘t'l; 


ku la 

kulah (Pers.)* 








385 ^ 


"old 

r- w, iwi 


kan rna erh ma 

karaar (e)mas* 

386 /J> 

m 

*’ " hdt 

& # 


>.''•11 

ku fei va 

kopiah {At.)* 

387 Ihi 


Nitni 

# M 


f hin ( hia 

kimkha 







(Pers.)* 

388 


( lotli •'lurt 

lid tt 


pa chu 

baju (Pers.)* 

3-9 m 


>kirt 

tw 


> in 

* 

390 


t roii'-cT'. 

.€ -15- 5d 


•“U hi wan erh 

seluar (Pers.) 

391 

=f- 

tliHi '•ilk. pontiff 

m Pt 


la wa 

kain rawa ?* 

392 tt 

ti 

Ifniiilifjo ( loth 

G m SI 


pa (.hia erh 

(unidentified] 

393 ^ 

ix. 

lined elol h< " 

IIL tt ft<] IIL 

SI 

pa chu ti pa crli 

t)aju tebal* 

394 

f|: 


.© 


chiao ssu 

kaus (Ar.)* 

395 1(1^ 



m m It) 


ku Ian pii 

kelambu* 
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Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 

396 mattress ? JIlII ^ 

397 fft ^ boots ^ mo cho 

398 “narrow fabric,” ^ so 

nankeen 

383. Literally “ round neck-coat Of. 388. 

384. = 284, q.v. 

385. From Persian kaniar “ waist, girdle, belt ” and 419. 

386. The transcription seems to represent the Arabic pronuncia- 
tion kuflyah. 

387. The Persian kimkhd is said to mean “ damask silk of different 
colours 

388. = “ coat ” (Persian hazit). 

389. Probably meant for kain, a character having been omitted, 
which means (1) “ cloth ”, (2) “ clothes ”, and in particular (3) “ skirt ”, 
i.e. the sarong. 

391. = “rainbow silk”, a doubtful identification. 

393. Literally “ thick coat ”, 388 -b 473. 

394. = Arabic kauth “ shoes ”. 

395. = “ mosquito curtain ”. 


Malay. 
[unidentified] 
mozah (Pers.) 
[unidentified] 


Part XII 
Food and Drink 


399 ^ 

^leaninj. 

rice 

Sound Equivalent, 

^ P B 

pu la ssu 

Malay. 

beras* 

400 ig 

“ wine ”, distilled 

SifiJ 

ya la 

arak* 

401 M 

spirits 

cooked grain 


na bsi 

nasi* 

402 ^ 

tea 

55 ic ^ 

ya 1 ch‘a 

ayer cha(h)* 

403 ^ 

meat 

m ^ 

ta ching 

daging 

404 

oil 


mi niang 

minyak 

405 ^ 

sauce 

m 

chiang 

* 

406 a 

flour 


k*un tung 

gandum 

407 ft m 

drink spirits 


mi nung ya la 

(Pers.)* 

minum arak* 

408 Pfc gg 

eat food 

Ji* m ® 

ma ken na hsi 

makan nasi* 

409 ^ ^ 

lamb 

55 T 

ya na kan ping 

anak kambing’ 

410 ^ 

good wine, to like 

55 m n 

ya U pai 

arak baik* 


Wine 
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411 SS 'ilfi 

Mea/fiog, 

butter 

So/ntf? Eqiiivaknt. 

mi niang sa pi 

Malay. 

minyak sapi* 

412 ^ 

cow's milk 


su sii ling pu 

susu lembu* 

413 ^ % 

goat's milk 

ft dP 

su su kan ping 

susu kambing* 

414 m ig 

samihoo (lit. ardent 55 jflj iJJ 

ya la ya pi 

arak api* 

415 1^ ^ 

spirits) 

dumplings 

U A 

tu pa 

ketupat* 

416 m 

fine sugar 

ift ill dU 

ma ni shan te pu 

manisan tebu* 

417 y M 

[unidentified] 

M m 

na hsi 

nasi* 

418^ 

salt 


chia Ian 

garam 


399. — '■ rice with the husk removed 

400. = “■ distilled spirits (arrack) ". 

401. = '■ boiled rice . 

402. The second word is Chinese. The first is 63 (= “ liquid of 
a watery kind "). 

405. = the Chinese word. The u.sual Malay is huah. 

406. = wheat . Favre registers an unusual pronunciation, 
(jundum. 

407. Cf. 400. 

408. Cf. 401. 

409. Also = •• kid 305 ~ 164. 

410. = good spirits •• or - spirits are good The character 
h should be la. 

411- = “ ghee (clarified butter), cf. 404. 

412. 413. Cf. 377, 163, and 164. 

414. Literally " fire spirit ’. Cf. 400. 

41;j. = • jilutiiious nee cooked in a '^Tapper of (plaited) leaves ”. 
For the omission of the first syllable, cf. 19 and 348. 

416. Literally - sugarcane .sweets”. The usual word is gula. 
Cf. 111. 

417. Apparently = 401. q.v. But the Chinese characters, as they 
stand, do not make .sense in this context. It is thought that they 

represent phonetically some expre.ssion in colloquial Chine.se which has 
not been identified. 

Part XIII 
Jewels 

419 ^ COM ^ 

4:10 M 

ifj pi la perak 


L^old 

mIvct 
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Meaning. 

Sound Equivalent. 


Malay. 

4-21 m 


copper 

M 

tun pa chia 

tembaga 

422 ^ 


lead 

# # fl- 

te ku hsi tan 

— hitam* 

423 ^ 


tin 

m m 

ti ma 

timah 

424 


iron 

1' m 

pu hsi 

besi 

425 ® 

Bf 

“ cat's eye ” 


ma ta ku chen 

mata kuching’ 

426 an 

m 

coral 

A A' ^ 

pa wan Ian 

pualam 

(Tam.)* 

427 tK 


quartz crystal 

G fli ^ 6^1 

pa tu pu ti 

batu puteh* 

428 ^ 


pearl 


wei (i.e. ti 

ya na 

mutiara* 

429 ^ 


ring 

mm 

chen chen 

chinchin 

430 ^ 


cornelian 


}'a chi 

‘akek (Ar.) 

431 M 

m 

glass 

M +L 

chia cha 

kacha 

432 ^ 


precious stone, 

jewel 

b m E 

pu lim ma 

* 

433 JK 

a 

tortoiseshell 

fw m 

hsi hsi 

sisek* 

434 ^ 

1^ 

“ tortoise wine- 

cup ” 

^ ffi A ^ 

hsi hsi pa ning 

sisek baning* 

435 ^ 

(l|lj diamond-pointed 

awl 

PP fi- 

j-in tan 

intan* 

436 ^ 

^ mother-of-pearl 
girdle 

T life % f J W 

kan ma erh li pei 

kamar — * 


422. The first half is unidentified ; hitam = “ black ” and the 
usual term for “ lead is timah hitam, cf. 423. 

425. = “ cat’s eye ” (like the Chinese). It may be possibly the 
jewel so called, or the amber-like resin known as damar mata hitching. 

426. Though Malay dictionaries render this by “ marble ’’ (and 
only by “ coral ” when the adjective merah “red”, is added to it), 
its original sense was “ coral ”, coming as it does from the Tamil 
pavalam (Sanskrit prahdla, pravdla, pravada) “ coral ”. The tran- 
scription suggests an archaic Malay prommciation, pawalam. 

427. = “ white stone ”. Cf. 53 and 445. 

428. The first Chinese character wei is evidently a copyist’s error 
for mo. 

432. This might be pelumhan “ crystal ”, but in view of 438 it seems 
possible that it may represent permata “ jewel ’’, the final ta having 
been inadvertently omitted. For the transcription, cf. 282. 

433. Cf. 212, 216, and 434. 
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434. = “ shell of teitiuh emijs ", a species of tortoise. 

435. = “■ diamond 

436. Cf. 385. The rest is unidentified. 

Part XIV 

^ & Lilprulure and History 


ili'tni'i'j. rSuiiud Equimle/it. Malay. 


437 m * 

erc*(lc-ntial'' 

m f>] m m 

su la la che 

surat raja* 

438 5 ® 

State t^eal 

1' lir E it m 

pu lun ma che la 

if 



m m 

la che 


439 ^ 

gold seal 


ma s«u che la la 

(e)mas — * 




che 


440 m. * 

read hook> 

W 

ya chih 

aji* 

441 ^ 

writo cliaracter.s 

niu la 

m&nyurat* 

437. 

= ■■ raja's 

letter ". 



438. 

= 432, q.v 

., followed perhaps by 

chara raja. i.e. 

“ of the 


princelv sort". But more irrobaVdy che la .stands for tera “royal 
seal ". 

439. = “ gold ", followed by the same words as in 438. The same 
remarks apply. Cf. 419. 

440. Xowadax's. usually in the form ntenyaji. applied chiefly to the 
reading of the Koran. 

441. For the omission of the prefix, cf. 3l'2. 313. 328. 329, and 336. 




Part XV 





^ Colon os 




Meaniufj. 

icl Zvy// i raJf n t. 


Malai/. 

442 iff 

hl.ark 

# n 

hvi tan 

hitam 

4V3 U 

red 

^ fi) 

mi la 

nierah 

444 ^ 

yellnw 

m 

ku ning 

kuning 

445 S 

white 

^ fi-i 

pu ti 

puteh 

446 II 

"rocn 

# ta 

lisi chao 

hijau 



P.\RT XVI 





1^ @ y>i„ieraC 



447 •— 

1 

mi 

j'a tu 

satu 

448 - 

- 

u m 

tu \\a 

dua 

449 H 

3 

fife w 

ti chia 

tiga 
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Meaning. 

Sound Equimlent. 


3Jalai 

450 pg 

4 

® A 

en pa 

empat 

451 3£ 

5 

M U 

li ma 

lima 

452 7^ 

6 

® m 

en nan 

enam 

453 

7 

m ff 

tu chu 

tujoh 

454 A 

8 

an fij ^ 

tu la pan 

delapan* 

455 A 

9 

id' ^ 

hsin pi Ian 

sembilan 

456 -p 

10 


hsi pu lu 

sa-puloh* 

457 -g 

hundred 

m. $ij m ® 

sha la tu ssu 

sa-ratus 

458 =f- 

thousand 

^ m fig 

hsi li pu 

sa-ribu* 

459 ^ 

ten thousand 

^ ft] 

hsi la sha 

sa-laksa* 


454. The transcription may indicate an archaic pronunciation 
dulapan (from the still older dmlapan). Modern Malay often reduces 
the word to lapan, simply. 

456, 458, 459. The transcription suggests that the pronunciation 
of the first syllable was already se (reduced from an original sa). 
The romanized spelling reproduces this older and etymologically 
correct form. 

459. Cf. 339. 

Part XVII 

^ ^ Current Words 



Jleonidig. 

Sound Equimhnt. 


Malay. 

460 

large 

fig U 

pu sa 

hesar 

461 /Js 

small 


ko chih 

kechil 

462 g 

long 

$ 

pan ehang 

panjang 

463 ^ 

short 


pan ta 

pandak* 

464 ^ 

high 

^ Id, 

ting ehi 

tinggi 

465 (£ 

low 


en ta 

rendah* 

466 ^ 

deep 


ta Ian 

dalam 

467 

shallow 


to ho 

tohor 

468 

to blow 


pi yu (? hsin pu) 

sembor t* 

469 BS 

shine 

tL m BS 

eha li mien 

chermin* 

470 

good 

n 

pai 

haik 

471 it 

distant, far 

m 

ehao 

jauh 

472 i£ 

near 


an ping 

hampir* 

473)? 

thick 

#a£ a 

te pan erh 

tebal 

474 ^ 

mace 


hsi k'un ti li 

sa-kenderi* 


VI. PART 3. 



49 
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Cleaning. 

Sound Equirnlent. 


Malay. 

475 ^ 


tael 

-k IS 

h^i ta yin 

sa-tahil 

476 ^ 


many 

E m 

pa niang 

banyak 

477 ^ 


few 

A 

ku lang 

kurang* 

478 


How should I dare? 


an pen 

ampnn* 

479 

m 

not allowed (to be 

m k 

li ta 

* 



filed, as a peti- 






tion) 




480 

ik 

[meaning doubttulj ^ ^ 

ti ta 

tidak* 



not good 

* ^ If 

ti ta pai 

tidak baik* 

482 /R 

w 

small one 


mu ta 

muda* 


m 

z: + A ¥ ■ 

~ n H 

M ^ .IE 


Eevised bv the interpreter Yanj; Lin on the . . . clay of the first 
month of the 28th year of the Chia Chin" period (1522-67). 


463. Except in certain expression.^, the variant forna pendek 
is nov more usual. 

465. It is curious that tlie transcription fails to represent the 
initial r. 

4G8. = " to eject (e.specially lic[uid) from the mouth a doubtful 
identification. 

469. = 278, cj.v. The translation is based on a misunderstanding. 

472. Or damping " clo.se to " ? 

474. = ■■ candareen '. 

477. = ■■ less, fewer 

478. = ■■ pardon ". 

479. This may be intended for the .same word as 480. 

480. = ■■ no, not 

481. = 480 -f 470. 

482. = ■■ young ". Cf. 310. 
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Dictionary of the Nepali Language, Compiled by Ealph Lilley 
Turner. 12J X 9^, pp. xxiv + 935. London, 1931. £4 4s. 

(Abbreviations ; Ps., Pers. = Persian ; Ax. = Arabic ; N. = 
Nepali; H.= Hindi; P., Pj. = Panjabi; K., Kl=Kasmiri; 
Iw. — loanword. Isolated numbers indicate pages.) 

“ Little streams of pure water sparkled among the grass, and trees 
laden with fruit grew here and there with spreading boughs.” 

I carmot t hink of better words than these to describe the remarkable 
work brought out this year by the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of London. No similar work, comparable in size, has been 
published before, though we had a forerunner on a smaller scale in 
the vocabulary (146 8vo pp.) of Jules Bloch’s splendid monograph 
La Langue Marathe. 

I do not profess to have studied every entry in the book, or read 
every page, but I have travelled extensively over the country to which 
it introduces us, wandered at will along the banks of its rivulets, and 
plucked luscious fruit off the overhanging branches, and this gives me 
a title to express the gratitude and admiration which I feel. 

One does not know whether to admire most the author's industry 
or his learning or his intuition. It is hard to believe that one man has 
single-handed ransacked the dictionaries and vocabularies of forty 
or fifty languages in order to discover parallels to 26,000 entries, and 
has, in addition, sent innumerable letters and coimtless slips to scholars 
in the hope of obtaining information to make his dictionary complete. 
Yet this is what Professor Turner has done. 

His original aim was to make a practical dictionary (a book, shall 
we say, of 100 pp., giving words and meanings), but he tells us with 
happy meiosis that the work has “ somewhat outgrown ” the first 
intention. It now weighs 9 lb. 3 oz., e.xactly the weight of the service 
rifle and bayonet carried by the Gurkha soldiers to whom he dedicates 
the result of his labour. 

There is a valuable introduction of 7 pp., in which we see the 
principles which guided him in his etymologies, above all the principle 
which he, more than any other Indianist, has impressed upon us, that 
in tracing linguistic relationship we must take note of common 
innovations, not of common conservations. This truth, to the 
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illustration of which he has devoted so much of his time, will render 
necessary the rewriting of many pages on Indian languages and the 
re-formulation of many theories about them. 

Next to the etymologies, the most useful single feature of the 
dictionary is the series of indexes (correctly so called ; the incorrect 
form, indices, is not used). These indexes, which we owe to the labour 
of Mrs. Turner, give us, language by language, connected words 
from other tongues. Beginning with Indo-European and Indo-Aryan 
reconstructions, Mrs, Turner goes on to Sanskrit and its descendants, 
such as the ancient Pali and Prakrit, and the modern Romani, Sina, 
Kasmirl, Hindi, Panjabi, Lahndi, Singhalese, etc. These occupy 
271 pp. Other language-groups, such as Kafirl. Munda, Dravidian, and 
European, take up five pp. 

In these Profe.ssor Turner appears to have rejected mere loanwords. 
This limitation is useful for Sanskrit, because there is no clear boundary 
to possible words, but one would have been glad to see a list of loan- 
words from European languages, e.specially Engli.sh and Portuguese. 
Such a list would serve a very u.seful purpose and it would be well 
worth while to make one even now and print it separately. 

I would draw special attention to the astonishing collection on 
pp. 65 1-60 of over 400 words whose origin is in most cases unknown. 
Among them are a number of the commonest words in north India. 

It is difficult to e.xaggerate the value of these indexes. Anyone 
possessing a knowledge of any of the better-known Indo-European 
languages, and desirous of a.scertaining the comparative development 
of a word, can now look it up in the list containing the words of the 
language he knows. He is there referred to the Nep. word under which 
the forms m other languages arc given. Without the index he would 
not know where to look. 

Romani is referred to in three dialects. No such full u.se of Romani 
in conmction with other Indian languages can be found anywhere 
except in Miklosich's Mmuhirlvn. which is over fiftv vears old. 
Professor Turner'.s monograph establishing Romani as a Central 
Indian language is in the mind of all scholars. 

A work like this which aims at completeness and correctness must 
fMl short in at least some details. This is inevitable in all human 

or There must he occasional words forgotten, meanings 
ratele „i\ en. analogies missed, etymologies mistaken or 
imtraeed and errors of printing unnoticed. The marvel to my mind 
IS that there are >so few. 
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Feeling sure that Professor Turner is already at work on a supple- 
ment, with a hst of errata, I venture to mention a few points which he 
may be good enough to consider. 

Meanings. 

The compiler usefully gives the fern, of occupational and caste 
terms ; but what is the meaning of these ferns. ? Sometimes, as for 
damini,guruimii, the meaning given is “ woman of datnai, guruh, caste 
This seems to me correct (“ female ” would be better still, so as to 
include little girls) ; but for other words, such as kharddrni, ojhi, 
dhobini, panditmi, ghartini, kamini, the words are said to mean “ wife ” 
of khardar, etc., and again for others, as fanerni, mdlini, “female 
water-carrier ”, etc. I think it would be better in all of them to give 
the meaning “ female ” of the caste. If, e.g., a kharddrni were to be 
educated, and enter the House of Commons, she would remain a 
kharddrni, whoever her husband might be. 

One or two further points : “ thor bahut, something, no matter how 
httle ” ; does it not mean “ a smallish amount of ” ? 

kdpi, copy : add “ notebook, copybook ”. 

kdnun, military law : add “ ordinary law, cf. kdnagoi 

kdrnu : six meanings given, but have not the essential meanings 
“ take out, eject ” been overlooked ? 

203 chori mart thuld ghar pari : the meaning given strikes me as a 
mild libel on the cheery Gorkhali. It is not difficult to get another. 

Etymologies. 

Dr. Turner is at his best in etymologies ; examples of his research 
and remarkable power of seizing on the relevant facts may be seeu on 
almost every page. I mention in particular gachnu, jokhnu, khelnu, 
nibhdunu, celo, Hr, hotro, choro, sarnu, calnu, bhutte, dhasnu, siri, kero. 

In a spirit of deep appreciation I make a few suggestions aiming 
at further perfection. 

European words. These at present are given in different ways : 
(a) Iw. H. ; (6) Iw. Eng. ; (c) Iw. H. fr. Eng. or Port. ; (d) Iw. H. fr. 
Pers. I think that the Eur. origin should always be referred to. Some 
said to be Eng. seem to me Port. The following changes suggest 
themselves. 

“ mec, Iw. H. fr. Pers.” : omit “ fr. Pers.”, add “ cf. Pj. mec, Sh. 
mec ; fr. Port, mesa.” 

“ tamdkhu Iw. H. fr. Pers.” : omit “ fr. Pers.”, add “ fr. Port. 
tabaco ”. 
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These two words are more likely to have gone to Persia from India, 
than come to India from Persia. In any case they are Port. 

■■ taiiliya, Iw. H. ' : add " fr. Port." 

pistaiiL botal. said to he Eng., are probably Port, pidola, botelha ; so 
perhaps hlrtiis, said to be Fr. (Port, kartiicho). 

Further, there are many entered simply as “ Iw. Eng.” The question 
arises whether they should not be “ Iw. H. fr. Eng.” In only a few 
cases does it appear likely that they came directly into N. from Eng. 
For words at present left underived a few etyms. occur to me. 
l-Jiaum. liberated slave; Iw. H. kkamss, servant; fr. Pers. 
kkaljan, tambourine, Iw. H. khan jn, fr. Pers. id. 
thllia, information ; P. thauh, recollection (the Nep. also has 
this meaning). 

juii jnh, delay ; H. ju ju, ju tU. 

jida, disla, quire of paper ; H. dasta, m. id. fr. Pers. 

Corrections. 

jimind-, -ddr, -war, -ivdri, are not fr. zamdn, zimn, but Iw. H. 
zintmn, -ddr, -idr, -idrl. fr. Pers. (zimma ult. fr. Ar.). 

422 hardmda, verandah, is twice said to be Pers. It is not a Ps. 
word at all, but Urdu. 

bdphre. bdphrebdph, not fr. baburo, but Iw. H. bdpre, bdprebdp, id. 
picche, per : omit H. and P. words given, and insert H. piche, 
P. picche, id., as biyhe plche. vighe picche, per acre (or half acre). 

khntarn, fraud : not H. Miatra, but H. khacrd, wicked ; P. khacra, 
deceitful. 

bcire md. concerning ; not a.s .stated, but Iw. H. hare me, id. 
bdlirar : bdl not conn. w. bdJ, hair, which in Pj. would yield vdlbar, 
whereas Pj. is hdlbiir. The / is mere change of r; cf. N. letar, writer; 
Pj. bdhstar, harri.stcr; pippabnint, peppermint; fail, fire; lul, 
rule : pdltl. party. 

haJkdro. mes.seng(«r. is said to be a form of ahaikdr. There is no 
connection between the two word.s. beyond similaritv of meaning. 
ahdkdr is correctly derived, p. 29. Iw. H. ahikdr (Ps.' ahl. and kdr) 
halkdro is Iw. H. hatkdrd. harkdrd fr. Ps. harkdra, man who does all 
or any work {har-kdr). 

kali, not fr. Ar. but from Turki.sh. 

Mi nor Correct nms. 

lid H. kjpitt. not whiskers, beard, hut incipient hair on face. 

200 P. thok. not • heap ". but thing ". 
oil •• P, deh. f. sun ”. read ■■ drh. m." 
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491 P. man, mf. ; omit f. 

494 P. marcd, read marc ; marcd is pi. of marc. 

513 P. mund, m. not f. ; for L. mu'^h, f., head of canal, read 
nmdJi, m. 

520 P. murnd, not “twist”, trans., but “turn ", intr. 

554 H.P. Idm, not “ line, brigade ”, but “ war, expedition 
582 P. sarnd, not “rot”, but “be burnt". 

309 dabi, H. da‘wi. da‘im, a form given by Platts, has no existence. 
It should be da‘vd. 

Suggested additions to etymologies. 

“ khasnu, fall ; Shina gur khazonu ” : add “ z only in infin. ; 
Imv. sing, has s (khas), otherwise 2 , (except past -t-)." 
tako, money ; add P. tagd, half anna. 

jiraha, jirdha, H. jarh, fr. Ar. jarh is translated once “ objection ", 
and once “denial”. The word is jitraA in H., and means “cross- 
examination ” or “ surgical incision.” In P. it is jarhd. The conn, 
of N. jirdha seems doubtful. 

jydsti, jesti, excessive ; add Iw. H. jdstt (fr. ziyddati, Ps.). 
thurnu, stumble ; add P. tkuddd (not th-), stumbhng-block. 
ddgnu, aim at ; add H.P. dagnd, be fired (of top, cannon). 
ndghnu, jump over ; add P. nanghnd, pass by. 
bariyd, very good ; add P. vadhid, with the note that barhiyd, 
radhid, and doubtless N. bariyd, have no fern. form. 

phdltu, superfluous ; add L. pkdltu, coolie who waits for odd jobs. 
phitte, separate ; add H. phutke, separate ; H.P. phitte miih ! 
your face be cursed ! P. phitt, f., pkitak, f., curse. 
mutnu : add P. mutarnd. 
randl ; add P. randl, widow. 
kardi, cauldron ; add P. kardhl. 
ldro\ add P. laurd. 

cilimci, basin, Iw. H. fr. Ps. ; add cilam fr. Ps., -cT fr. Turk. 
chamchamnu, c.-garnu ; add P. chan chan, jingling, tinkling. 
Professor Turner derives kdphar, coward, fr. kdjir, but hesitates 
about kdbu, cowed, fr, qdbii. on account of “ difference of meaning ”, 
The difference seems less in the latter case than in the former, and the 
derivation may surely be accepted, 

kutd-ho-katd, adv. expressing emphasis ; add Cf, H. kahi, am-where, 
much (more than) ; thus, to put the N. sentences into H. ; SilJgun se 
Ddrjiling kahi acchd hai (much better than); sard shahr ghftmd, us 
yhar kd kahi patd nd lagd. Professor Turner asks if this is derived from 
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hila. Xo doubt it is. Might \vc not say that kaid here means 
“ anywhere like ka/i/. and that hitd-ho-kald is the emphatic form ? 

The following P. words are mere Iws. fr. H. The forms which I add 
in parenthesis are the real ones ; khelnd (khednd) hilhid (hallnd) shake, 
phdrud {pdr)id) split, jot »d (jond) yoke. 

The accuracy of the proof-reading is extraordinary, and reflects 
the utmost credit on tlie compiler and his wife. Very little has escaped 
them. I have noticed the following errors. Some of them are probably 
quite correctly copied from the source consulted, and the proof-readers 
have no re.sponsibility. 

Ill kwjhdrnd and -ftrnd. read kh- and -)id. 

Ill khagdlnd; better hdgdhid. 

125 kullhnd, read khuUhm. 

137 fjnrml, read garml. 

209 janddt. read juma'at. 

246 P. tekan, read tekkaii. 

300 P. pattm. better puttnd. 

494 H. niarhatte, read tmrahte, marhate. 

513 P. ntmina, read itninniid. 

555 Ldhor. read Ldhaur. 

558 P. luknd. read bikkgd. 

645 T. W. Batleg, read H. iV. Bnileg. 

Head for s. .«. s, in the following H. words : 116 khaldn, 117 

kka.soi . khasl. 272 htfsil. -539 rnkhpat, 609 .drf. 640 feis.'a, hi'ngiddr', 

and c for c in 635 kdzirl. 642 kfiizo : and I for I in the Lahndl words 
402 plud. 405 phdid. 436 bdhtn (the verb; the noun would be bdllan), 
632 hat, pair of oxen. 

Me are told on p. .x.xiii that the Pj. words are taken from Maya 
Singh s Diet. That u.seful, if somewhat loosely arranged, volume 
ignores the sound /, and confuses u with n. Consequently, many 
P. vords containing / appear in it with the south P. form in I, and 
infills, which have roots ending in r or r are printed now with n and 
now with n. This is a pity, for the distinction between I and I, and 
between n ami » is well worth pre.serving. In the Nep. Diet, there was 
no thoice but to print as the original source did. The best rule is to 
make all P. intins, end in -nn. except tho.se with roots in -r, -rh, -r, 
-rh. which should end in -hd. The difference between rnd and rnd in 
rapid speech is negligible, but rnd differs widely from rnd. 

A few P. words taken at random which should have I are uhalnd, 
boil: p/io/. fruit ; p/w/. blade: paZm. be nourished ; milm, meet. 
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A little point, illustrating the care which the compiler has every- 
where exercised, is the use of v instead of the customary w in Pj. words. 
The amount of avoidable mispronunciation among Europeans which 
has been caused by the use of w for v in other books (including some of 
mine) is distressing to contemplate, w occurs in Pj. only as an 
alternative to m in such words as adu'‘dnd. water-melon ; dwdnd, 
cause to be given. 

The r dialect of Ks. This interesting village dialect is referred to 
twice (see ghdro, 157 ; sarnu, 582). Under mow, 520, a village word 
mor^ is given for the town dialect along with the real town word 
mor". Under larnu, fight, K. Iadu7i is said to be “ prob. Iw. H.P.” > 
I prefer to say “ Iw. \’ill. K. hrun ”. In many other places 
I should recommend reference to the vill. dialect. Thus, to mention a 
few : caw, bird, K. tsiir'* ; camu, ascend, K. tsarun ; bhir, crowd, 
K. blr ; birdlo, cat, K. 6r6r“, bydr ’‘ ; char, basket, K. tshar ; char, 
bar, K. cAir“ ; charnu, sprinkle, K. chirkdwun ; chornu, leave, K. 
chorun ; jarnu, set, K. jarun ; jor, pair, K. jord ; jori, pair, K. jiir' ; 
guliyo, sugar, K. gor ; lardi, strife, add K. laddy\ Iw. vill. K. lardy' ; 
parnu, read, add K. padun, Iw. vill. K. parun ; kdrnu, eject, add vill. 
K. karun, Iw. H. (for here the vill. form should be kadun). Such 
references would elucidate a matter of importance. 

There is a large class of onomatopoetic words, and Dr. Turner 
often mentions that a word belongs to it. It might be too much to 
ask that he should always do this, yet sometimes it is not clear that a 
word is onomatopoetic (e.g. khatdkhat, without interruption ; kharkhar, 
without stopping ; khuskkus, whispering). One might not realize that 
these are merely imitative words or derived from such words, and it 
would be well to say it in each case. 

-bdj, 431. Through an oversight it is stated simply that -bdj is a 
suffix in 7iasebdj, nothing being said about other words, such as botal- 
bdj, dagdbdj, etc. In the case of -ddr many examples are given. 

Great praise must be given for the careful differentiation of causal 
verbs, which breaks new ground in dictionaries, for this is the first in 
which the distinction has been consistently made. I made it for Urdu 
and Pj. (Bull. S.O.S., V, hi, 519, 1929). Here it is made for Nepali. 
It applies doubtless to other Indo-Aryan languages. The rule is briefly 
this : causals of intr. verbs mean to cause to do ; of trans. verbs to 
cause to be done. Thus joAAdwnit, cause to be weighed, have weighed ; 
but dugurdunu, cause to run. 

Another feature of the dictionary is the occasional comparison of 
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meanings (as distinct from forms). Thus for leM, mountain-chain, 
we are referred to Eng. “ line of mountains ” ; and for Pk. thunm-, 
proud, lit. stopped, to Eng. •■stuck up 298. There are only a few of 
these comparisons : it would be difficult to increase their number, 
for a sy.stematic attempt to discus.s comparative semantics would 
entail the compilation of a .second dictionarv. 

And so we come to the end of this wonderful volume. I have 
mentioned above a few things for consideration in the forthcoming 
Supplement, but I feel almost as if I should be ashamed of myself for 
doing so. It is as if passing through undulating fields of the richest 
mellow corn. I had taken note of a half-ripe or over-ripe grain, here 
and there, among thousands of the best. Professor Turner’s colleagues 
in the Lniversity of London, and his ulutu )tuiter, the University of 
Cambridge, n hich has given him the degree of Litt.D. in recognition of 
his labours, \m11 be proud to remember their association with one who 
has produced a work of such outstanding ability and learning. 

I, too. bring my tribute of admiration, gratitude, and thanks. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


StX. DIEN” Zt7R El(. EXART IXllLSCHEX' DeXKEX.S. I On BeTTY HeIMANN. 

pp. vi 4- 328. Tiibingen ; J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1930. 
RM. 20. 


In Stwlien znr Eujemrt indi.,chen Denlrm Dr. Betty Heimann has 
collected a number of papers contributed to various publications since 
1922 together with other e.s.say.s. all devoted to the attempt to bring 
out the salient features which mark out Indian thought as a system 
mi ynwris. whose similarities with other systems re.sts on accidental 
convergence. The topic is an intere.sting one. and has received able 
and intelligent handling, even if much of what Mis.s Heimann has to 
■say IS wKlely current doctrine. .She rightly insists on the fundamental 
tact (.1 the continuity and syncretism of Indian thought, and the 
tendency to preserve the olde.st and most primitive ideas side bv 
side with tlie new. The Upanmds richly illustrate this thesis, and. 
of course, it reaches the mo.st complete expression m the svstem of 
yimv.ira in which room is found for the illogicalities of the Indian 
popular relunoii and the .-a.ste .system with all its defects The same 
principle is easilv illustrated from Indian .societv and Indian law, its 
most enduring product (pp. 2.AS-7I). A refined jurisprudence has been 
based on primitive social cu.stoms. largely permeated bv magic, nor 
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lias Western influence availed wholly to extirpate infanticide and the 
immolation of widows. In literature the spirit of Bande Mataram 
can be traced to the religious l}’ric of the Rigveda. Again Indian 
thought essentially rejects individuality ; man is not something 
superior to the rest of the world, animate or inanimate ; he recognizes 
himself to be only one part of a complex whole, whence we find that 
Indian literature excels in feeling for nature and in the beast fable. 
But on the other hand we are denied the possibility of tragedy (pp. 
282^), for that rests essentially on the struggle of the individual 
against opposing forces, and there is no place in the scheme of Indian 
thought for such a conflict ; the world system is a harmonious complex 
which assigns to each person his due place. Such a system leaves no 
room (pp. 105-9) for the conception of a God of the t3rpe familiar to 
Western thought, who is omnipotent, who determines the laws of 
righteousness, who never deceives, who loves his creatures, bestows 
his grace upon them, and leads them to salvation, sacrificing himself 
for them. There can be no mediator between God and mankind, 
and no true prayer to God. As the Nyaya and the Vaipesika show, 
it is impossible logically to introduce the deity into the operations of a 
system of Karman which works with automatic certainty. 

While there is much truth in these contentions, there is some risk 
of failing to admit the extent of Indian progress in thought. It is 
perfectly obvious that it was a slow process by which India arrived 
at the conception of a soul, but one must not exaggerate the material 
character of early speculation. Bather the primitive standpoint is 
hylozoist ; matter is not regarded as lifeless, but combines what 
later are regarded as spirit and matter. The advance, therefore, lies not 
in passing from the material to the spiritual but in differentiating the 
two, a process which is carried to the furthest in the Samkhya, which 
Miss Heimann quite rightly (p. 49) recognizes to be a logical develop- 
ment from the conceptions of the Upanisads. How far the thinkers of 
the Upanisads had advanced in appreciation of the spiritual is doubtless 
a matter of difficulty to determine, but perhaps Miss Heimann is 
inclined with Professor Jacobi to underestimate the depth of their 
insight : reaction from Deussen has tended too far in the opposite 
sense. But it is well to hav^e it made clear how impregnated Indian 
thought is with the material as well as with the spiritual side of 
existence. 

Brahman in JMiss Heimann’s view (pp. 42, 43) denotes initially the 
prayer which strengthens the gods, who therefore come willingly to the 
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sacrifice, and then the prayer of power which controls even the gods, 
and thus comes to mean the power which pervades the world ; later 
it becomes devoid of concrete implication and can denote the absolute 
without implication of its character. Atman, on the other hand, 
starts (p. 56J from the idea of das Wesentliche, which in man is first 
conceived as the body, and gradually is refined to a psychological 
conception. Both views are possible, but neither can be proved from 
our texts, ^'aruna again is regarded (p. 27) as the guardian of the 
Kta, and doubtless this he comes to be. but for his origin we must 
rather look to the Aryan religion brought into India, in which he 
figured as the sky god, who was also concerned with the moral order 
and to whom real prayers might be addressed. The Rigveda doubtless 
already knows the principle of do itl des, but the gradual decline in 
importance of Vanina is significant that his personality represents a 
phase of religious belief which the new' societv created in India by 
the contact of Aryans and non-Aryans (whether Dravidians, as Miss 
Heimann assumes, or pre -Dravidians. or both) did not develop. 
Similarly Miss Heimann sufspects (p. 106) external influence in the 
Rifjvcd(t (ii, 1.3. 12) when Indra is de.scribed as making the blind to see, 
the lame to walk, but here again we have a remnant of the worship 
of the Aryans. Their faith doubtle.ss did not wholly pass away ; we 
liave in later religion more evidence that Miss Heimann is inclined to 
admit of a real belief in a personal deity who is a veritable saviour. 
3Iaha\ tina Buddhism no doubt is suspect of being under foreign 
influeiice.s, but we may well admit that the logical implications of the 
Karman doctrine were far from generally accepted outside the 
philosophical .schools. The theistic affiliations of the Nyaya and 
I aiyesika most probably attest an effort to accommodate these systems 
to the popular mind. 

On minor points also it i.s possible to differ from Miss Heimann’s 
views, but such divergences of opinion do not diminish appreciation 
of a stimulating and suggestive study. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Bh.vrateeva Saxoit ^ idxvaxa Serie.s. Bv D. D. Bhate. 
Bombay : Modavritta Pre.ss. Wai Satara. Ks. 1 each. 

1. " The Shruti Theory of Indian Music (more from the point of 
view of FAiropean music)." Two pamphlets so far have been published, 
one with the title '• 8hruti Theory ". while the other is a chart. The 
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author, while engaged in studying the Swaradhyaya of the Sangit 
Ratnakar, came to the conclusion that Indian music contains three 
tones, the major-tone, the minor-tone, and the semi-tone. His con- 
clusion was confirmed by a study of the problem from a different point 
of view based upon harmonic theory and arithmetical calculations and 
these are fully expounded in the above-mentioned pamphlet. He 
points out that the tonic note, the Shadja, as it is called, is but an 
extension of the major-chord (6.E.D.) and the minor chord (F.E.D.i), 
the major-chord being the harmonic mean, while the minor-chord is 
the arithmetical mean. The minor-chord contains some intervals of 
those of the major -chord. The intervals of the minor-chord inverted 
will form the major-chord ; and this process explains the four 
diminutions mentioned in the Ratnakar. By Shadja-Panchamabhav 
(the string of fifths) twenty-six shrutis are obtained in an octave (two 
tetrachords) ; but the shrutis, from 22 to 26, are the same as from 
0 to 4, only an octave higher, and that is why it is called a science of 
twenty-two shrutis instead of twenty-six. The twenty-six shrutis 
require two shadja-panchamabhavas. 

Mr. Bhate points out the reason which occasioned the grama- 
theory. In the Shuddha (just) scale we have the three shruti ri, 
the two shruti ga, and four shruti ma. To obtain different shruti 
intervals the grama-theory was devised. 


The three gramas put together 
Shadja grama 


Madhyama grama 


Gandhara grama 


are : — 




,'Sa 

ri 

ga 

ma 

J 

3 

2 

9 

Ipa 

dha 

ni 

sa 

ll3 

16 

18 

22 

,ma 

pa 

dha 

ni 

1 9 

12 

14 

18 

1 sa 

ri 

ga 

ma 


3 

5 

9 

|ga 

ma 

pa 

dha 

j 6 

9 

11 

15 

Ini 

sa 

ri 

ga 

'l9 

0 

2 

6 


Here we get a two-shruti ri (a semi-tone), etc., etc. 


’ The E, D in the minor-chord should be understood E6. Dt. The symbols iS, S 
represent a difference of and gj or cents 70 and 22 respective!}'. 
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In the arrangement of different gramas we have the tonic (sa) at 
different points, that is. on shruti zero in the shadja grama, on shruti 
four in the madhyama grama, and on shruti sev'en in the gandhara 
grama. 

The exposition is based on the twenty-fifth verse of the twenty- 
eighth chapter of the Ehnratn Satija Shdstni. 

Tile constituent elements are : — 



Cents 

Ratio 

Wire 

Pramana shruti . 
Comma of Didymas 

; 1 22 

81 80 

80/81 

Small semi-tone . 

. 70 

25 24 

24/25 

Lima (Pythagorian) 

. 90 

256/243 

243,256 

The three shuddha (just) 

tones are ; — 

Cents 

Ratio 

Wire 

ilajor 

. 204 

9 8 

8/9 

Minor 

. 182 

10,9 

9/10 

Semi 

. 112 

16/15 

15/16 


In the Appencli.x I to the pamphlet of the shruti -theory, it is made 
clear why the tonic note (the shadja) should be fixed at 480 single 
vibrations or 240 double vibrations, and adopted as a standard note 
for the reed.s of the Indian harmonium. 

If the author s view should be adopted, it will obviously be of 
considerable importance to the manufacturers of musical keyed 
instruments for the Indian market, besides opening up a new field of 
research for students of musical theory. 

2. The second pamphlet contains a chart of the Shadja and 
Madhyama grama .scales according to Bharata Natya Shastra. The 
three tones are indicated by different colours ; the major tone by red, 
the minor tone by blue, and the semi-tone by yellow ; and the chart 
indicates the method by which the one scale can be changed to the 
other. The last jiaragraph of the chart is devoted to explaining the 
four diminutions mentioned in the Hatnakar. The pamphlet ends with 
the two basic principles, called by the author “ mottos “ of the shruti 
nidarsluina. 

Tlie author has been at considerable pains to deal with and explain 
the theory formulated in the Bhnrnta-Satya SiiMra, a work dating 
from the fifth century .v.o. Throughout the pamphlet he has developed 
Ins argument in a manner which is strictly logical and mathematically 
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accurate. The series forms a noteworthy addition to the literature of 
Indian music, and is fully entitled to the serious consideration of 
European scientists who are interested in the subject. 


S. G. K. 


Gachchivaeil Gappa. By Narayan Govijid Champekae. 

Poona ; Aryasamskriti Press. Price 1 Eupee. 

This book has gone into a second edition, which fact proves its 
great popularity. It is a kind of tea-table-talk, but gradually it leads 
to a serious discussion on several social subjects. No fewer than 
twenty-three social problems are subjected to a critical analysis ; 
several conventions which pass under the name of so-called rites and 
ritual are severely attacked ; several ideas imported from the Western 
world have been taking root in the minds of so-called English-educated 
Indian youths which in the end would be disastrous, as they are not 
congenial to the tradition and climatic conditions of the Indian 
continent. The author’s slashing criticism and his views on na stri 
swatantryam arhati (the natural subordination of woman), HaJcka kiti 
kartavya (right or duty), Grihini Griham Uehchate (wife is the queen of 
the home) are quite original and of absorbing interest. The chapters 
on “ Woman in 1945 “ The Pleasures of Married Life “ Physical 

Degeneration ”, “ Economic Competition ”, will open the eyes of 
deluded young men and women whose present views, if unmodified, 
W'ill lead to serious disaster. The talk ends with essays on sadkd samdj 
(degenerated society) and shivdshiv (don’t touchism) which are 
informative and provocative. The author points out that the cult 
of “don’t touchism” is unauthorized by Manu and other law-givers, 
and is merely based upon misguided views and superstitions, the 
foundation of which is rather unsound. 

The author has administered a strong dose of a very powerful 
medicine to these yoimg people of both sexes who have been influenced 
by the modern tendencies which he attacks, but deep-rooted diseases 
require drastic treatment. 

The style is excellent, and is a model of polished and up-to-date 
Marathi. 

S. G. Kanhere. 


VOL. VI. PART 3. 


50 
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Die Zeit als Schicksalsgottheit i\' der ixdischex uxd iranischen 

Religiox. Beitriige zur iadischen Sprachwissenschaft und 

Religionsgeschichte. Von J. 8cheftelo\vitz. Heft IV. pp. 1-58. 

Stuttgart ; W. Kohlhammer. 

The first part of this book is devoted to a sketch of the history of 
liCtla " Time " as revealed in Sanskrit literature. Of astrology it is 
claimed that it reached India from Babylon at the latest with 
Alexander the Great. (M e should, however, not forget the naksatra- 
clarki of the Yajurveda.) From the Buddhist books onwards, in. 
Grhya and Dharma Sutras a.strology was largely developed. Planets 
became recipients of .sacrifice. From astrology the author derives the 
conception of an une.scapable fate, which appears abundantly in the 
Epic.s, under a great number of synonymous names. It was soon 
necessary to define the position of Fate in relation to Karma, of which 
fate was said to be the fruit. 

A philosophy of Time is to be traced from the Rigveda onwards. 
Time and Timele.ssness were identified with Brahma. It was 
ine\ itable that Time (kvlft) should be brought into connection with 
Fate ((Idiut) and Death. Time appears accordingly either as superior 
to or as identical with Fate. Then Time could be identified with Karma. 
Onl\ Brahma remained above Time. In the .s\’ncretic 8iva doctrine. 
Time is one of Siva s forms. In the later ritual books Time is identified 
with Yama. 


The abundant Sanskrit literature enables the author to give a 
mass of confirmatory quotations. But in the second part, which treats 
of Time in Iran there is far le.s.s certainty attainable. 


The author disputes the hypothesi.s that Zruvan was the supreme 
god m the pre-Zoroastrian Iranian religion. Accordinglv the texts 
from the .\ve.sta to Firdausi are e.xamined. The word zrumn is absent 
from the Gathas. an e.r siledfio which naturallv has little 

weight. In the later Ave.sta.. Zruvan is a.ssociated with the stars and the 
celestial sphere, which suggp.st a.strological influeiiee. The Greater 
Biindaliiin makes Zruvan a creation of Ohormazd. The author stresses 
the point that, m taking over tlic Babylonian planet names, Ohormazd 
not Zruvan took the place of Bel. Here, however. ,t has evidently 
been ovmdooked that Zroiian is found as a name of the planet Saturn, 
that IS Kpcwo,. to wliieh Zrouan rightly corresponds, as is further 
iidicatcl In- tlie „.s,. ,n Armeiiiaii of Zrouancan to translate Greek 
Ih,. connection of Zruvan and Fate is attested in Armenian 
and in Fahiav,. m.d is again as.sociate.l with the stars. Manv passages 
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from Firdausi are quoted to show the importance of Time as the 
bringer of destiny to man. It is claimed that Zarvanism grew up under 
the influence of astrology, when Zruvan as Fate and Time encroached 
upon Ohormazd's power. 

Early texts are very few from which to gain certain results. The 
passage of Eudemos is found only in late authors, and the Avestan 
passages show no trace of a supreme Zruvan. It is clear that Zruvan 
is associated with the planets, and the whole mythus of Zruvan and 
his sons Ohormazd and Ahriman suggests learned speculation and may 
well be late. But for the age of Zarvanism we lack suflicient data. 

H. W. B. 


Arch^ologische Mitteilungen aus Iran. Herausgegeben von 
Ernst Herzfeld. Bd. I-II, 1929-30. Berlin : Dietrich 
Reimer. 

In these Mitteilungen Professor Herzfeld has begun the publication 
of the results of his most important researches in the archaeology of 
Iran in its widest sense. We find here valuable information on 
Pasargadae, contributions to the exegesis of the Avesta, and to the 
elucidation of Pahlavi texts, a critique of Herodotus" list of satrapies, 
an elaborate treatment of Avestan topography, a new discussion of 
the ever-recurring problem of the date of Zoroaster, and the 
publication of new Old Persian inscriptions. In view of the difficulty 
of this whole field of investigation, arising largely from defective texts 
and too scanty sources, it is natural that all the statements should not 
command universal acceptance. In particular one finds a tendency 
to somewhat dogmatic statement, which testifies to the firm con- 
victions of the author, but is liable to awaken some distrust. 

In vol. i, part i, is published the translation (but not the original 
text) of a new inscription of Cyrus, in which not only does the title 
" Great King ” occur, but Cyrus is called “ Acheemenian ", thus 
finally setting at rest the disputes both as to his being a descendant 
of Achsemenes and as to the use of cuneiform before Darius. A notice 
is also given of the discovery of a new trilingual inscription of C}tus 
at Pasargadae, in a fragmentary condition. These notices occur in 
a report of excavations at Pasargadae in 1928. In regard to the art 
of Pasargadae the author points to its importance as a genuine product 
of Iranian artists, from which the art of Persepolis developed naturally. 
There are three plates and a map of Pasargadae. The remainder of 
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part i is occupied by a report on the present ruins of Persepolis, in 
French and Persian, written at the recpicst of the Persian Government, 
with thirty plates of splendid photographs of Persepolis and a map. 

Part ii, 65-75, witli six plates, contains a report on archaeological 
observations in south Kurdistan and Luristan. including the 
inscription of the Pul i Kalhur. 

On p. 76 begins the discussion of the date of Zoroaster, which is 
full of acute and valuable criticism. Profes.sor Herzfeld approaches 
the problem from the geographical point of view. The studv is divided 
into four parts : the historical Vista.spa. father of Darius ; the 
Heroogony : the Avestan A istaspa : ZaraOustra and the Community 
(vol. i. part.s ii. iii : vol. ii, part i). \ istaspa. father of Darius, is known 
not only from Greek author.s. but e.speciallv from Darius’s own 
inscriptions. From the inscription it i.s certain that he was a 
j'snjjudujd (and that. too. during his father’s, Arsama s, lifetime, since 
both Arsama and A i.staspa weie alive when Darius ascended the 
throne, as we know from the Susa Palace inscription), and a careful 
examination of the historical information contained in the inscriptions 
proves that A istaspa was a jia^adiya in ParOava and Zranka. From 
p. /O- Ibo we find a cntici.sin of the .satrapy lists in the inscriptions and 
in Herodotus, which makes po.ssible an understanding of the disposition 
of satrapie.s before and after Darius's accc.ssion. In this section the 
immense geographical knowledge of the author leads to certain results, 
much of the information being conveved in the manv important 
footnotes. ParOava being thus defined, its towns are dhscussed, and 
particularly Tos, the capital. It is next possible to discuss the 
Achumemd genealogy in its two branche.s. elder and vounger An,san 
IS identified with the later Phr.sa, which is confirmed by the extension 
of Elamite remains. The Achamienid royal titles are shown to be of 
Aledian origin, and the throne-name.s are interpreted as religious 
names ,n contn.st to the earlier type, such as Visthspa. For the date of 
the death of \ i.staspa. we get c. 500 k.c. 


A critical study of the age of the Ya.sts is offered on pp. 125 f., 
Ill which an attempt is made to separate early and later parts of the 
older Aasts. The system to be observed in the mvthical chronoIog^' 
permits tiie conchi.sion that a fi.xeil Heroogony existed before the 
composition of tlm.se Ya.;ts. ArdvTsur Yast (v) is put in the time of 
I a.xerxes H \a.st. xni. contains tlie catalogue of names, and is 
i.stmgu.shed by Its mythologic system which gives the form of the 
legends in tl.e period before the fourth centurv b.c., with Yama 
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(Yima) at the head of the list. These results may be considered 
reasonably certain. 

With the Heroogony we enter upon more debatable ground. The 
chief results to which the author attains are, for the legends, the 
persistence of motifs of Indo-European tales, the Median tales, and the 
legends of Cyrus, and the legend of Zarivaris. The whole subject is 
thoroughly explored, but the very nature of the subject makes it 
impossible to regard all the conclusions as certain. The sources are 
not abundant : the tales in Greek authors and the legends of the 
Avesta. By excluding all the mythical traits in the Kavi legends, it 
is claimed that the residue represents Median history. Cyrus is 
identified with the figure which appears in the legends as Kavi 
Haosravah. All this is very possible. 

On pp. 162 f. the existence of Old Persian records, both official 
archives and chronicles more or less legendary, is discussed. Mention 
by Greek and Hebrew writers attests the reality of both these types of 
records. Professor Herzfeld feels able to claim a written source for the 
Heroogony which appears in fixed form, both in Greek authors and 
in the Avesta. 

With part iii we reach the Vistaspa of the Avesta. Here, too, certain 
mythic features of the Zarivaris legend are first excluded as due to a 
Druvaspa legend. In this way an explanation is foimd for the 
Avestan statement that Vistaspa was son of Aurvat-aspa, which is 
usually an epithet of the sun. 

According to the non-mythical information given about Vistaspa 
in the Avesta, he appears as a iiavz, that is “ king ”, and his place is 
Zranka, while his residence is the capital of Parfiava, the Avestan 
rJs naotaranam. In the legendary chronology he follows Kavi 
Haosravah. All this makes an identification of the father of Darius 
and the patron of Zoroaster very likely, and seems best to fit what 
scanty information we possess of that period in eastern Persian 
history. 

Vol. ii, part i, deals with the Prophet and his community on the 
basis of the names scattered through the Avesta, and especially of 
the “ Catalogue of Names ’’ in Vast xiii, and defines the place of the 
prophet's activity as Zranka, on the evidence of the verses of Yast xix. 
From p. 30 onwards we have a valuable discussion of the cultural 
position of the Avesta and the Old Persian inscriptions, treating of 
the words nmdna, vis, zantu, dakyu, gddu, kdm, and including a new 
translation of Beh. 14. An examination of the traditional date of 
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Zoroaster leads to the conclusion that we hav^e a dating which was 
preserved from a period when the Seleucid era was still in use. An 
oversight seems to have led to the statement, p. 42 : Bei 12,000 

Jahren Leben der Welt konnte man zii Beginn des 4. Jahrtausends 
keine Angste haben. ' It is clear from Alberiini's own summation 
that these 3.000 years were counted from the time of GaySmart’s 
earthly life, not from the beginning of the 12.000 year period. 

Vol. ii. part ii. treats of Avestan topography, with a wealth of 
geographical detail. Some identification.s can naturally be disputed, 
as. for example, on p. 69. STrak is more probable than Slraf, and 
'• Andarkangi.stan ” i.s wrongly read into several passages. On p. 76 
a new reading is offered of a part of the Old Persian inscription NEb. 
This .section must be the ba.si.s for all further .study of Avestan 
geography. 

In vol. ii. part ill. is published the important inscription beginning 
with the name Ariyaramna. Internal evidence seems to be against 
dating it in Ark aramna s own life-time. If this is so. the historical 
conclusions which Professor Herzfeld draws, cannot be sustained. 
-A. second short bowl inscription, probably of Xerxes, is also here 
published for the first time. Pp. 128-31 deal with a Sasanian repre- 
sentation of the chariot of the moon, which supplements the author s 
vioik Thron des Khosro. The rest of vol. ii is devoted to the problems 
of Hittite art. 

These Arckreolofftsche MiUcihuii/eti are therefore to be looked upon 
as in\aluable for the study of Ancient Persia, and the Avesta. 

H. W. B. 


Ixdo-Iraxiax Frontier LAXorAOEs. Vol. I ; Parachi and Ormuri. 
By G. Morgexstierxe. pp. Kpjp, 3 . 

Institut for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. 1929, £l 1,5 
Professor Morgenstierne has here presented 'u. with a further 
valuable contribution to Iranian Studies, consi.sting of his materials 
on the liitherto unknown language of the Parachis and an addition to 
our mfornration about Ormuri. Pages 1 -304 are devoted to Parachi. 
ollowed b> 110 page.s on Ormun. An elaborate phonology and 

“rt'P f'or Parachi we are offered 

Itis^ho!v/"'tr bv a translation. 

bctwe!u t t a central position 

I . Its one ot the original languages of Afghanistan. The material 
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here published was obtained from five Parachis of whom one, Tabakkal 
Shah, was the poet laureate of his people. Differences of dialect were 
noticeable in the case of each speaker, and accordingly the sources of 
the texts are noted. The number of loan-words is very large, both 
Persian and Indian, and from its geographical position it is natural 
that Persian should exert an overwhelming influence. The vocabulary 
gives not only the meanings but full etymological notes, in which it 
was inevitable that a good deal should remain obscure but on the basis 
of an exact phonology the most probable forms from which the 
Parachi words could be derived are indicated in all cases. One point 
of interest is the different treatment in Parachi of original Iranian 
xs and s : xawan “ night ” from xsapan-, yax “ word ” probably from 
*va-)(sa, but thdem “ I shave ” from tds-. The texts themselves are of 
very considerable cultural interest. 

For the Ormuri, dealt with in the second and shorter part, material 
had already been collected and discussed, especially by Sir G. Grierson. 
Here all the available material has been utilized for a careful sketch 
of the phonology and morphology. Six pieces of prose texts are given. 
The vocabulary, as for Parachi, contains valuable etymologies. It is 
natural that here, too, some points of morphology should be still 
not clear. 

Both parts of the book are of great value both for the material 
so laboriously gathered and for the philological treatment of it. Two 
more important Iranian dialects can now be used for philological 
purposes with full confidence. To the scholar interested in the earlier 
periods of Iranian studies, it must be allowed to express a regret that 
these dialects are known only in the form they have reached in the 
twentieth century. Even so, they afford considerable material for the 
development of meanings. Parachi dhdr “ seen ” from *drsta- beside 
Ormuri dek “ seen ” from *dltaka- is a most interesting survival, 
compared with Sogdian icyn - : wyt- and Saka day - ; dita- and Persian 
bin- : did. With Parachi dhamdn “ wind ” one could compare Saka 
padama- “ winds ”. The meaning of yan “ oak ” is interesting in 
comparison with Pasto umm, Avestan vand “ tree ”. The old vis-, 
in Old Persian viO- “ the palace ”, appears as yus with the meaning 
“ house ”. 


H. W. B. 
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Caucasica. Herausgegeben von A. Dirr. Fasc. 6, I. Teil. pp. 78. 

19:50. 


This fasciculus contains three monographs. The first is by 
N. Jakovlev : Kurze TTiersicht liber die Tscherkessischen 

(Adygheischen) Dialekte und Spracheii,” translated from the Eussian 
by A. Dirr. It is the result of over ten years' study of the Cerkes 
languages, and sets out the relationship of these dialects. Two main 
divisions are recognized, Kabard and Kyay, with a transition dialect 
Besleney, on the basis of consonant changes (one sub-dialect, Sapsug, 
has sixty-seven consonants but only three vowels !) Kabard and Kya^ 
are then subdivided into a number of dialects, Kabard into Terek- 
Kabard and Kuban-Kabard. and Kya;!- into (eastern) Abadze^ and 
Temirgoi, (western) Bzedu^, Sapsug, and Aakud The places where 
these are spoken and the number of speakers are then given, 
pp. 11-14, with the result : Kabard-speakers about 152,079, Kya^' 
speakers about 45,250, for the Caucasus a very large group. It is next 
shown that the linguistic conditions (Kabard more a unity than 
Kyax) is due to the economic history of the region. The Kabards 


appear to have developed a feudal system before the Kya^s, among 
whom there are still to be found the remains of a tribal system. Five 
tables are added which give the Cerkes consonants with physiological 
defimtion and Ji\ e other tables give the correspondences of con- 
sonants in the Cerkes dialects. 

Fr. Baumhauer has contributed a short paper on an anonymous 
writing, containing a brief life of Irakli II of Georgia, and has shown 
reasons for concluding that this i.s the work of Jacob Reineggs. 

The third monograph i.s by the late Professor JIarkM'art ; “ Woher 

stammt der Xams' Kaukasus f ” It is usual to find an immense amount 

of learning in the work of Markwart, re.sulting often in somewhat 

incoherent treatment. In dealing with the name Caucasus the author 

starts from the often-discussed passage of Plinv Croucasim hoc est 

nn-e auohdojo. attempting, as Vasmer {Du- Imnier m Sudrussland, 

p. 14) and Kretschmer (Znt,. f. njl. Sprachforscluouj, Iv, p. 100 1929) 

had done, to trace a meaning ,„ow or icc m the first part, and’ in the 

.second component the verb Us- with the meaning of ,h>rnn,. But 

whereas Kretschmer finds this meaning of shining onlv in Indian. 

h^rk^^ar confidently chums it for Iranian, without, however, adducing 

n ^ ='"‘1 tlie Kdarrcoc (a Kaspischc Urmsse is denied, 

Lertion g! Tg "'ith Eratosthenes’ 

a le natives called the Caucasus Kaspion. From p. 36 
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on, the etymology of Chorsari is investigated, involving a full 
and valuable discussion of and jLS^^ which embraces 

also some Pahl. and Pazand texts dealing with human monsters. 
Chorsari is explained as *Xvarsdr “ resembling the sun Etymologies 
are also attempted of Saka, p. 36, of CkvO-^s, p. 56 f. (= “scalp- 
himters ”), CkoXotol, p. 59 f. (= “ hunters ”), and ClpaKoi, p. 61 f 
(= ■“ head-<hunters> ”). On p. 63 f., Gr. Bd. 80, 15 f., is interpreted 
of the CipaK-qvij in Hyrcania of Ptolemy, and is more probably correct 
than Herzfeld’s connection of this passage with Siraf (Archaeol. Mitteil. 
aus Iran, ii, 69). On p. 66 Afg. sw9l and Orm. sydh are needlessly 
declared to be loan-words from Persian, the same is the case with 
*dasta-, (on p. 66, 1. 4, cue is misprinted for cue). There is an abundance 
of side remarks which contain much of value. The origin of Kaukasos 
itself does not seem satisfactorily explained by taking Croucasim as 
a variant. 

The remainder of the fasciculus, pp. 70-7, contains reviews of 
Russian works on the Caucasus by the late Adolf Dirr. 

Caucasica. Ease. 6, 2. Teil. pp. 77. 

The fasciculus begins with an “In Memoriam ” for the regretted 
editor of Caucasica, Adolf Dirr, to which the new editor, G. Deeters, 
has added a bibliography of Dirr’s published works. Dirr’s death is 
a serious blow for Caucasian studies, to whose encouragement he has 
very largely contributed. 

Pages 10-77 are taken up with a work of the late Professor Markwart, 
in which his intimate familiarity with the Armenian, Byzantine, and 
Arabic historians and geographers is abundantly attested. The article 
is entitled “ Die Genealogie der Bagratiden und das Zeitalter des 
Mar Abas und Ps. Moses Xorenaci in which Professor Markwart 
has attacked the problem of the genealogy of the Bagratouni ascribed 
to Mar Abas. The oldest references to the Bagratouni are first 
assembled, then, beginning on pp. 14-16 with a translation of the 
genealogy, the names Zareh, Bagam, and Savas are reasonably shown 
to be taken from the place-names Zarehavan, Bagavan, and Savarsan. 
In the course of this exposition, a number of Iranian names are 
discussed, as Pharasmanes, p. 22, note 3 ; Sama, p. 27, note 3 ; 
Syavarsan, p. 27 ; Xerxes, p. 29, and others on p. 28. Next the relation 
of Angel toun to the Bagratouni (p. 31 f.) is investigated. It is shown 
that the Prince of Angel toun was distinct from the Hair Mardpet 
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(p. 33). The district of Mardpetakan, p. 35 f., is discussed with the 
references in Armenian and Greek authors. The result is summed up 
by the statement (p. 56) that the early history of Armenia according to 
ilar Abas was composed at the court of Bagarat of Taraun, Prince of 
Princes. 

On pp. 56-68 the manner in which Hoses Xorenaci used Mar Abas 
is illustrated and Smbat Bagarat in Moses's history is recognized as a 
prototype of Smbat Abu 1 'Abbas, father of Asot. at whose court, 
therefore. Moses composed his work (p. 67). 

As a result of these inferences, the author is inclined to believe that 
the first to attempt a sketch of old Armenian history was probably 
Anania Sirakaci, on whom later writers based their work (p. 77). 

The article is full of important reconstructions and boldly argued 
theories, as is usual in Professor Markwart's work. 

CAUr'.^iSic.^. Fasc. 7. 1931. pp. 167. 

G. Deeters. pp. 1-9, has contributed a paper on the names of the 
days of the week : " Die Xamen der Wochentage im Siidkaukasischen,” 
He shows that, of the two systems of naming the days, the Georgians 
employed that of numbers (using also kwirake and parankevi), whereas 
the .Mingrelians had adopted the planet-names, of which, however, 
all have not been e.xplained. This difference is due to the fact that 
Mingrelia received Christianity from Byzantium, not from Georgia 
and Armenia. A table of the names is given, for Georgian. Mingrelian, 
Western, and Eastern Lazian, Swanetian. together w'ith the list from 
Orbeliani. 

Two articles are from the pen of the late Professor Markwart. 
The first is " Histori.sche Data zur Chronologie der Vokalgesetze im 
Armenischen ". The following data for the phonology of Armenian 
are proposed ; (1) vowel of final .syllable lost after 400 b.c., as proved 
by Taoxoi and 05ai? in Xenophon ; (2) the first Arm. consonant- 
shift before the .settlement east of the Euphrates is proved by the 
names Gnmirk" and Koriloiit ; (3) a further shift appears in XaUik‘ 
and Tnijk only ; (4) the first .stage of the \\ est Arm. consonant-shift 
is found in M aK pa^av^ov (k g), vi saecl. a.d. ; (5) final vowels 
preserved m loan-words of the Achamenid period, as in nxti-, gahu - ; 
(6) final -e from the same period in pnstaun, barsmunF ; (7) -d- became 
ehher -/•- (as m many Iranian words), or -g- (as in Xaftoyaric beside 
-hap^L,a) -. (.S) Chorasmian influence in the name ^apacrpavr)^, and the 
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month-name Hrotic ; (9) unstressed Indo-Eur. o> a, in ’AvapiaKT] 
" dream-oracle ", hence an. Arm. *an3rga1c. This last example 
indicates with what uncertain material Markwart was prepared to 
operate. A number of doubtful statements are thrown out by the 
way. Thus, on p. 20, we find the assumption that xv > / is an Old 
Pers. development, and p. 13, E 2 xa iv, 7, is marked as a forgery by 
the use of nstvn’ in the sense of “ letter ". 

We have, on p. 19, the remark that Zaza represents the old Aoari 
dialect, but imfortunately no proofs are offered. A large number of 
geographical problems are elucidated, such as those of the Udini and 
npdatot, with various suggested textual emendations. Included 
is also a discussion of the name 'Apraxias (p. 14 f.), here derived from 
*Arta-xHyant-. 

The second article of Professor Markwart treats of the conversion 
of Iberia : “ Die Bekehrung Iberiens und die beiden altesten Doku- 
mente der iberischen Kirche,"’ pp. 111-67. As the editor indicates in 
a preliminary note, this subject has been discussed by various Georgian 
scholars with whose work Markwart was unacquainted. Of the sources 
Eufinus is first criticized (without, however, any mention of the work 
of A. Glas on the problem of the relationship of Gelasios of Csesarea 
to the work of Rufinus), in which it is proved that the conversion took 
place under Constantius II, and not under Constantine as stated bv 
Rufinus. Moses Xorenaci has the same account with additions, 
especially the king's name Mihran, and that of the AmMelouhi Noune 
(possibly a Cappadocian name). Later there was invented a long 
romance of Nouni (Nino), which appears in the Kart‘lis C'xaoreba. 
Rufinus quotes Bacurius {geittis ipsius rex) as the authority for his 
account, and accordingly Markwart, p. 123 f., examines the historical 
relations of that period. The Coptic legend, agreeing in essentials 
with Rufinus, is noticed on p. 136 f. A second Coptic legend connects 
the story with Eustathios of Antioch (p. 138 f.), implying Antiochene 
claims over the Iberian church. The list of Iberian bishops at the 
S\Tiod of Babgen in 505 is examined and their sees identified. The 
article is concluded with a table of the dates proposed, whereby the 
conversion of Iberia is placed between 350 and 360. We have here a 
most important critical treatment of Iberian chinch history from 
about 350 to 505 based upon the Byzantine, Latin, Syriac, Armenian, 
and to some extent (in translation) Georgian texts. 

H. Jensen has devoted fourteen pages to the Armenian conjunction 
eVe (t‘e), in which, with examples from the Arm. Bible and Eznik, 
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he supplements ileillet’s short account of the syntax of this word. 
The various combinations in which et'e and Ve appear are illustrated, 
such as Ve oc, bayc et'e. oipes Ve, ihreii Ve. l-'an Ve, manawmS, 
miayn Ve. It forms a useful addition to the knowledge of Arm. syntax. 

The article of N. Martirossian, " Ein Erkliirungsversuch der 
hethitischen Kasusendung -az. attempts to prove a connection of 
Hittite abl. sing, -az with Arm. -c (Old Arm. gen. dat. abl. plur., 
Ea.st. New Arm. abl. sing.). It would have been natural to find an 
examination of the original value of Arm. c (,9). as, for instance, in 
harcanem. before any comparison were made between two symbols 
.separated by some LoOO years. The article cannot be considered 
illuminating. 

In ■' Beitrage zu Grammatik und Lexicon des Chaldischen ”, 
J. Friedrich has di.scussed the morphology of object and subject cases, 
recognizing a different treatment with the preterite of transitive and 
intransitive verbs. The nominal .sentence is noticed on p. 59. For 
preterite endings the author keeps to trans. 1st sing, -bi, 3rd sing, -ni, 
3rd plur. : intrans. l,st sing. -<ii. 3rd sing, -bi, 3rd plur. 
against Tseretheli s suggestion that -bi and -ni are object sufihxes. 
P. 71 -)ne i.s briefly treated and p. 72 the form of the plur. accusative 
object On p. 74 f. u-li-e is emphatically claimed as meaning “ he 
sa}s against the theory that a-li-e is the same as a-li the relative 
pronoun. The meanings of seri. p. 82 ('• apart ■■) and of manu, p. 83 
( be to hand ) with obscure form, are established. In the still so 
uncertain sphere of Chakliau all contributions are very welcome 

K. Ble.chsteiners • Beitnige zur Sprach- und Volkskunde des 
georgnschen .Stammes der Gurier ■ (I. Halfte) contain Gurian texts 
of peasant folklore taken down from the dictation of Gat'iko Lomadze. 
T IS first part gives the texts themselves and the translation of the 
first tale, fornung a cnntrihution of considerable interest. 

H. W. B. 


V„„ H. H. pp. i., + .Schriften 

del Ivoniesberger Gclehrten Gesellschaft. 1930. 

■ Tiiese contributions to Iranian .studies form an important and 
d^tii guishH addition to our knowledge of the Achamienid period, 

the rl " f'"'"" ^ note.s. Of the five 

hises he fust profiles Gie long-wanted .achUd, explanation of the 

a.uin.sn 1‘xplanation. interpretation in reference 
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to the system of writing which is known to us in Sogdian, the Sasanian 
inscriptions, the Zoroastrian Pahlavi books, and the Pahlavi Psalter : 
a system derived from the time when the Aramaic language, hitherto 
exclusively written, was gradually replaced by Iranian words in the 
writing, as it had always been in reading, leaving large traces in the 
“ ideograms It is here proved that the origin lay in the custom of 
Persian governmental secretaries, who wrote and received documents 
in Aramaic, but read them before the king, or his officials, in Persian. 
The Aram., Heb., mprs, and Pahl. tizvdrisn, supply the proofs. Aram. 
mprs in Ezra, iv, 18, by its technical meaning, soon misunderstood 
among the Jews, suggested a defence of the document in Ezra, 4-6, 
which the second contribution discusses in detail. The analysis justifies 
the genuineness of these chapters by a skilful criticism of the document 
of Tab’el, from which the chronicler has preserved large excerpts. 

Imperial Aramaic (Reichsaramaisch) is next treated in reference 
to the three phonological and orthographical peculiarities, A. and 
n for final -d, and also the absence of these letters ; B. f p 
as makeshifts borrowed from Canaanite, but tl’ = C proving 
preservation of s in Aramaic ; C. cans. Jui- and a - ; refl. hit- and it- ; 
jussive ; pronouns. Aramaic in the Sasanian inscriptions is largely 
called into use, and at the same time is itself interpreted, as in the case 
of the inscriptional jn"-. (For nn2Tp> P- 42, note 2, jyrv'n is probably 
the north-western equivalent.) Sogd. RNY = pr'my is proved 
to be KY , p. 37, 95 ; and Sogd. KZNH instead of the incorrect 
KFH, p. 45, note 1. All these observations are of great value. 

Turning to the Iranian element in Aramaic, the author is able to 
establish that, as should hardly have been doubted, the loan-words 
in Aramaic do not allow any conclusion as to the final vowels of Old 
Persian. Lists of Iranian words in Eg. Aram. PupvT-i are given, 
p. 66 f., with etymological notes. Some points remain imcertain, as, 
for example, rn'll’K. which does not prove s < rt (cf. Markwart, 
Gatha Vkavati, p. 30 f.). 

In the discussion of Zandik-Zindiq, Professor Schaeder proves 
its origin to be from zand in the sense of “ allegorical interpretation ” 
(Mas‘udi Aj!) ^ from its occurrence in 

Eznik and Elise infers that it could have been used in ManI’s time 
of ManI himself. Pahl. zandlk in Mx., 36, 16 ; Sns, 6, 7 ; Guj. Ab., 
and Av. zanda- have a more general meaning (Av. zanda- being con- 
sidered a Mid. Iran. Riickbildung from zandik). 

On p. 90 f., DkM 828 f., a commentary on Yasna 30, is translated 
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whence the conclusion is drawn that the Zurvanists began their 
yLvdoTToda with \asna 30. 3. 

On pp. 12 and 94 an attempt is made to explain Bh. § 70 (only 
Elamite preserved) ; Dareios expressed himself " In Aryan , but his 
commands were written down in Aramaic. 

It mav, however, be noted that Sogd. pr^'r. p. 97, does not prove 
original h for Hebr. “;2“2 beside "irC (cf. Av. pairi.vdra-), since 
Sogd. -j3- can represent -c-, as in Man. Sogd. pt^yhjij command ” 
(cipud Lentz, Die Stelhiny Jesu . . .. p. A.i)=*pnti-vaida-, Arm. loan- 
word patoiier. 

It would be interesting, if it were not incredible, to have an 
Avestan word in Aramaic, but hitiniyt. p. 57, will doubtless find a 
better explanation. W'e have probably to think of *hnmavan- (cf. 
for the suffix Pahl. hdindn. Paz. humdvan). and a connection with 
Pahl. hamiat " together “. where -i.st appears to be the same as the 
-ist of naxiist, harvist. and in double superlatives -tomist. 

It will be clear from these remarks that the book is full of valuable 
observations. 


Arische For.schl'.N(;ex. Yaglinobi-Studien I. Die sprach- 
geographische Gliederung des Yaghnob-Tales. Von Heinrich 
F. J. Jl nker. Mit vier Karten. Des XLI. Bandes der Abh. d. 
phil.-hist. Klas.se d. siichs. Akad, d. Wiss. Xr. II. pp. 131. 1930. 
Tnis Abhandhiuy is the result of studies in connection with the 
Yaghnabi language and people, which were made possible by a journey 
of the author and Kobert Gauthiot to the valley of Yaghnab in 1913, 
A report was published by Professor .luuker in Indoij. Jnkrb., ii. 
and an important contrduition to the knowledge of Yaghnabi was 
made in the publication of three tales in Yaghnabi (.lunker, Drei 
Erzahlunfien mij } iiyh niifu . Sb, d. Heid. Akad. d. Wiss.. 1914), 
translated from the Persian. 

The present book js devoted to the geography of the Yaghnabi 
valley in relation to the ilialectology of the language. The name in 
the form lagnaube was mentiem-d by de Ujlalvy in 1877. the Russians 
used Hmayur. anil Hriiay. Junker recorded Yayim b. The valley lies 
to the east of , 'Samarkand in the Kohistan. between the Zarafshan 
and Ilisar ranges. The importance of the \ aghnabi language lies in its 
close relatioiNhip to the Sogdian dialects. 

Professor Junker has carefully worked over the lingukstie material 
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of de Ujfalvy (published before AV. Geiger’s work in the Grundr. d. 
iran. Phil., which was based mainly on the unpublished Yaghnabi 
studies of Salemann), and also the contribution of Mallitskii which 
appeared after Junker’s Drei Erzdhlungen. 

The situation of the Yaghnabi valley is described, pp. 29 ff., 
with two sketch-maps of importance. Pages 33-107 are devoted to 
earlier reports concerning the valley, those of G. von Meyendorff, 
1820, A. Lehmann, 1841-2, L. N. Sobolev, 1874, E. de Ujfalvy, 1878, 
A. L. Kuhn, 1881, Sh. Akimbetev, 1881, Capus and Bonvalot, 1883, 
W. I. Lipskii, 1896, N. G. Malhtskii, 1906 (publ. 1924), and official 
literature. All these reports are carefully analysed and annotated 
with many corrections, the result of Professor Junker’s own 
observations. We thus have a clear view of the^whole geographical 
area, including the names of all the Yaghnabi settlements, however 
small. The information of these travellers is further enlarged and 
confirmed by a text recorded by Kuhn, here given in phonetic tran- 
scription and translation, containing the Yaghnabls" \dews of the 
extent of their district. On pp. 120 f. we have a list of the settlements 
whose mother speech is Yaghnabi. The remainder of the book sets 
out the dialects within Yaghnabi itself with a valuable dialect map, 
p. 127. 

The whole is of great importance and rouses a keen desire for the 
further contributions which are promised. It is unfortunate that the 
hard conditions of life among the Yaghnabls choked any interest in 
literary effort, but what we have of the language is invaluable for 
Iranian philology. 

H. W. B. 

Der Urspruxg DER Magier rxD DIE Zarathustrische Religion. 
Von Giuseppe Messina. S.J. pp. 102. Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
Roma, 1930. 

The difficult problem of the relationship of the Magians to 
Zarathushtra and his community is here once more made the subject 
of an elaborate study by Professor Messina, a pupil of the late 
Professor Markwart. It must reluctantly be confessed that the question 
cannot be considered settled. From a careful study of the passage of 
Pliny, Nat. Hist.. 30, 1 f., compared with other Greek authors. 
Professor Messina has shown that the Greeks of the fourth cent. b.c. 
knew of Magians in the strict sense whose gayela was a philosophy 
and a theology, beside the Magians wTongly so-called, whose correct 
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designation was Clialdeans. the practisers of artes matheituiticas. 
From the Greek and Latin accounts, the author passes to the Avesta 
to define the meaning of the Gathic words maga- and rnngavan-. For 
■magn- he claims the meaning " gift in the sense of the “ doctrine 
of Zoroaster ”, and for wnc/uiv/H- the " po.ssessor of the gift ", that is, 
a follower of Zoroaster. The later Avestan tnoyn-. Old Persian magu-, 
are explained as later formations for uvigamn-. Thus the Magoi 
of the Greeks would be Zoroastrians in the strictest sense. 

It is clear that these results meet with serious obstacles. That to 
the Greeks Zoroaster was founder of ilagianism could only prove that 
he was so claimed by the Magians. T,ie record of Herodotos (i, 101), 
which has to many seemed the basis of our knowledge of the Magoi 
is unconvincingly interpreted, p. 76 f. The well-known Xanthos passage 
(discussed, p. 41) is in its present context not of great value whatever 
he the original number.^ It is not sufficient to set aside the date 
'258 before the Seleucid era, which is recorded by Alberuni for the date 
of Zoroaster, without a sufficient justification. The 6.000 years ” 
of the Greek writers demands explanation. It seems, too, most 
reasonable to place the activity of Zoroaster at most two generations 
before the commentator. Ostanes, as is suggested bv the succession in 
the Greek lists. Mu-ai-dn-hn (p. 79) is not .so surely explained that it 
can be used as proof of ilazda-worship. The common assumption that 
Zoroaster is genetically connected with the name Ahura Mazda has 
never been proved. 


Tnere are se\eral passages on which another opinion is permissible. 
On p. 34. the inference of Professor Marquart as to Aadovaa and 
daduV) has no cogency m the present state of our knowledge of the 
Avestan alphabet. It is surprising to find UlMANOY, p. 97 (only the 
gen. sing, is found), and OMUIIVII. p. 98. both identified with Haoma. 


Tne Uenkart tradition of Alexander, p. 34 f., must be otherwise 
estimated. Alexander the Byzantine (Hromaylk) is derived from the 
Alexander Romance. Ignoring of the Achoemenids (p. 91) can as easily 
be due to lack of historical intere.st. On p. 89 f. the episode of Gaumata 
IS interpreted on the a.ssiimption that he is a strict Zoroastrian. It 
is noteworthy that in the .Vcluemenian inscriptions Magm is used 
only of this iledian. The whole episode is confused by the divergent 
accounts preserved by the Greeks and in the inscription of Dareios. 
The sketch of the development of the Magian religion, p. 92 f., is not 


■ I un.ler-tand that l>rof....or .Messma proposes to 
context ''hortly 


treat the problem of this 
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tke only possible one, and runs, for instance, directly opposed to the 
theory that a thorough dualism of good and bad is the foundation of 
Zoroastrian Weltanschauung. 

Professor Messina’s book is a skilful reconstruction which makes 
large use of available Greek and Latin sources. The Iranian traditions 
are less critically used, and it is disconcerting to find speculations 
treated as proved facts. The identification of magu- with magavan- 
in meaning remains an etjTnological speculation. 

H. W. B. 

Das eeste Kapitel der Gatha ustavati. (Yasna 43.) Von Jos. 
Markwart. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers herausgegeben 
von Jos. Messina, S.J. Orientalia No. 50. pp. 7 + vi + 80. 
(Commentarii . . . editi a Pontificio Institute Biblico, Eome, 1930.) 

One is accustomed to learn much from any work of the late 
Professor Markwart. It is therefore a fortunate event that in the book 
before us one more of his writings has been posthumously published, 
while others have appeared in Caucasica. We have here the same 
immense learning and brilliant combination, the same bold use of 
etymologies of proper names of peoples and places with the 
inseparable elements of uncertainty, which we find in all his works. 
The present book falls into two parts, an essay on Avestan tran- 
scription, pp. 1-51, and a translation with commentary of Yasna 43. 
The absence of reference to Junker’s work on the Avestan alphabet 
{Caucasica ii and iii) seems to imply that the work was mainly written 
before this investigation of Junker's was known, certainly we find on 
p. 2 the explanation of in hyat as y y c(g). The “etymological 
glosses ” of pp. 1-2 are not likely : beside daend we have sayana, and 

nor is satis- 
factorily explained (pp. 8, 11) by a -1- w. 

There are other points which seem to be too confidently stated. 
Pp. 4-5 aayyavhai is derived from *9ghant- in the sense of 
“ verkiindigend ” ; it may perhaps be from sang- “ to measure, 
weigh Pp. 6-7, Capayy-qs suggests a *zranga rather than *rar>hd. 
p. 9. MapauavSa : Sogd. JenS- and Saka kanthd- indicate something 
other than -nt-. P. 13 ' O pOoKopv^avrioi. as “ die Angehorigen 
der rechtschaffenen Kuru ” is incredible. P. 15, the proposal that the 
Avesta was written in cuneiform does not help to explain final ^ = 

YAv. and Professor Markwart realized that Aramaic was the 

VOL. VI. PART 3. 


-loh- may easily indicate nasal and h. Neither ^ 


51 
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ojEficial language of the Imperial government (p. 32). P. 16, the treat- 
ment of Old Persian -a and -a in Aramaic appears not to be clearly 
realized ; the words, whether proper names or not, are treated like 
Aramaic words without inflexion, and therefore do not show how 
Old Persian was written in the Aramaic alphabet. 

The proposed explanations of the names Zaraflustra and Zoroaster 
as *Zarat -ultra- ha\dng yellow camels ", and *Zrvat-vastra “ having 
green pastures ’’ respectively, throw light upon this problem and are 
very probable. 

P. 38 Saka bastarrda is probably from *abi-starn-ta- with rr (= rw) 
from the present stem. The discussion of Av. is important. 
That we have here inX seems very likely. It must then be supposed 
that in Avsa beside kirMa-, am3m-, m»sa- beside rnarata-, and others 
similarly, s is a middle Iranian development beside the old Iranian 
rt. When the sound s began first to be used for hr is not yet established. 
In the problem of APOOACflO the divinity Druvaspd has probably 
some role. 

In the translation of Yasna 43 some new suggestions are made. 
In V. 1 manai 'iho is “ Wohn.statt ", a meaning Bartholomae had adopted 
in one pas.sage without .securing a following. In v. 2 astis “ Haus- 
genossen " is an illustration of the greater latitude secured by the 
recognition of n.a'trs ledicnis in the Avestan alphabet. In v. 3 
huzantus " wohlwollend ' instead of knowing well” is not an 
improvement. Armaiti.s appears as four syllables Aramatis, a treatment 
which has yet to be justified, since Armenian S('p)andaramet cannot 
be used as proof (probably it was looked upon as sandar -f met), if 
we remember Arm. xorasvt with -a- between the components. In 
V. 12 randibi/5 is given as *rnoibjd '• fur die Verdienste ”, after the 
Sanskr. but Sogd. rn and Saka arra- mean “ wrong ” and so 
are opposed to this Indian meaning. The composition of the Gatha 
has been carefully analysed and the notes contain much of value. 

The indexes will prove of great use as a guide to the many names 
quoted throughout an important book. 

H. W. B. 

OcR PERFECTixr: \\ oRLD. Zarathu.shtra s Wav of Life. By Makeckji 
Xi-SSERV.V.NJI Dkalla. Ph.. Litt.D. pp. xviii -f 366. New York. 
Oxford University Press. 19.30. 

It has been a great pleasure to read this balanced and courageous 
survey of civilization. The optimism of the author appears at every 
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point where he sums up the achievements of man. His standpoint is 
universal, which enables him to see the defects and merits of the 
various stages of man’s growth. Chapter xxiii, on East and West, 
is particularly interesting. The early pre-history of mankind is sketched 
with great imagination, though it could not be supposed that all 
details would approve themselves, as, for example, the sketch 
of rehgious evolution could be disputed. The book is full of a broad 
humanitarian spirit, which seeks to make use of all progress to further 
progress ; and the abundant optimism is based upon the essentially 
optimistic Zoroastrian attitude to hfe. The subject-matter is naturally 
famihar and is not perhaps treated profoundly, but the massing of 
details has a great effect. Progress is traced Ao the present time and 
becomes the basis of further expectation, though the grim chapter on 
war is perhaps slightly sensational. There is a discussion of the difficult 
question of the colour bias with the firm belief that colour should be 
no bar to equahty. Dr. Dhalla’s works are well known, and this book 
forms a most interesting continuation. It is of value to have this 
impartial survey from an Eastern scholar. 

H. W. B. 


J. Mabkwart ; A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of 
Eranshahr. Ed. by G. Messina, pp. 120. Analecta Orientalia, 
commentationes scientificae de rebus orientis antiqui cura 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici editae. No. 3. Rome, 1931. 

It is a matter for congratulation that this important work from 
the papers of the late Professor Markwart should have been published 
The subject was peculiarly Markwart’s own. It has been fortunate, 
too, in its editor, Professor Messina, who has here followed the precedent 
of his edition of Markwart's Gatha Ustavatl in publishing this work 
also in hand-written form. The language chosen was English, which 
necessarily involved the author in difficulties, though the meaning is 
not often obscured by linguistic uncertainty. 

The importance of this short Pahlavi text has long been recognized, 
and earlier editions and translations were given by Blochet and 
Jamasp-Asana. Markwart’s wonderful familiarity with the 
geographical works of Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, Syrians, 
Armenians, Arabs, and Persians, enabled him to explain many 
obscurities in a text which has suffered in an especial degree from 
scribal errors, inevitable in a list of foreign names. 
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The book is excellently arranged. We are ofiered first the text in 
the Pahlavi character, with an elaborate transcription facing it in a 
second column. Below is given the translation. The larger part, 
however, is occupied by the commentary, p. 2i ff. Here Markwart 
has heaped up information on all the places in the catalogue, suppl 3 Tng 
the many and various forms of the names and also reproducing 
abundantly the old local traditions recorded in early books. Syriac, 
Arabic, and Persian. It could not be expected that the translation 
should be perfect in every respect. Thus, for example, in § 39, perozdn 
is almost certainly a patronymic before which a name has dropped out. 
Xor are the translations from Pahlavi Texts given in the commentary 
always right, in particular, on p. 69, the translation of Bahman 
Yast 2, 49. is seriously wrong, with the almost grotesque Gayopefik. 

is Su^hik, that is " Sogdian as rightly given in the Pazand 
sudl. Etymologies of proper names in which Markwart always indulged 
freely are not wanting here, too, some being of the most doubtful kind. 

There is much very disputable matter in this book, but the wealth 
of important information is too great to allow these less sound 
judgments to affect the value of the work. It should receive a very 
hearty welcome among Iranian scholars. 

H. W. B. 


Die G.vth.vs vox Zar.vthcstra. aus dem Persischen iibersetzt 
und erliiutert. Von H. Kazemzadeh-Irax.schahr. pp. 109. 
Orientalischer Zeitschriftenverlag " Iranschahr " G.m.b.H., 

Berlin-Steglitz. 1930. 

Mr. Kazemzadeh-Iranschahr has selected and re-arranged a large 
number of verses from the Gathas of Zarathushtra with the purpose of 
making the.se ■■ sermons in verse " comprehensible to a larger class 
than philologists and specialists in religion. His plan has been to set 
these verses in the order which .seems to him to be demanded by the 
sequence of thought. It is obviously a proceeding of some delicacy, 
and has been exemplified in the .study of all old texts. The re-arranger 
rarely satisfies anyone but himself. The verses are set out in 
ten chapters, of which Cliapter I, for e.xample. is entitled “ The Lament 
of the World-soul and its prayer for a judge and deliverer This is 
based on Yasna 29. It is at once evident that we have before us an 
attempt to interpret Zarathushtra in such a way as to suit modern 
wa\ s of thinking. This is. of course, a common way of treating ancient 
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documents which seems always to provide great satisfaction to the 
interpreter. It requires great caution to discover what an ancient 
author actually meant and it is obviously easier to suppose he meant 
what the interpreter wishes. If we add a conviction that the ancient 
author must have meant certain things, it is rarely hard to find them. 

Yasna 29 is here interpreted in terms of a World-soul, a meaning 
which may be said to be certainly not intended by Zarathushtra, nor 
is it the view held by the earher (Sasanian) Zoroastrians. 

The author has had before him Poure Daoud’s translation into 
Persian, from the German of Bartholomse. But the translation offered 
is not to be taken as a close rendering. Yasna 29, la (p. 11) is given 
as : “ 0 Ahura Mazda, die Weltsecle klagt vor Deinem Thron und 
fragt . . . ,” which corresponds to xsmaibyd gms urva garszdd. Yasna 50, 
la (not 51, 1), p. 77, is “ Kann meine Seele nach dem Tode auf Schutz 
hoffen ? ” in the original : kat rnoi urvd ise cahyd avanho. 

Each chapter is preceded by an introduction in which the author 
has interpreted the verses according to his view of Zarathushtra’s 
teaching. 

It is interesting to note this interest in things Zoroastrian, which 
appears, too, in the poems of Poure Daoud. There is much in the Gathas 
to attract attention and the task of interpreting them is far from 
finished. 

H. W. Bailey. 


The Rubaiyat of Heart's Delight, and other Poems of Hafiz-ud- 
Deen JIahomed Isfahani. Translated from the Persian by 
Maurice P. Hanley. London : Luzac & Co., n.d. 3s. 6d. 

The translation of Persian into English verse, reproducing the sense 
and preserving the spirit of the original, is no easy task, and this 
small volume appears to be a first attempt. The verse is at times 
pleasing, and reproduces the spirit of Persian erotic verse ; at times 
it descends nearly to the level of doggerel, and the verses, though not 
pretending to be vers libres, do not always scan. For instance, the 
last verse of the third stanza on page 26 will not scan unless “ firefly ” 
be converted into a trisyllable, which is hardly permissible, the first 
verse of the last stanza on page 19 will not scan unless the name 
Muhammad be wrongly accented, the first verse of the second stanza 
on page 32 will not scan without an awkward elision, the third verse 
of the third stanza on page 35 will not scan unless the word “ gazelle ” 
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Dr. vSiassi. though a Per-sian. has been long employed in the French 
Legation at Tehran, and his views on tlie relations of Ids country with 
foreign powers should not have been tinged with the bias that 
thev display. The allegation that Britain was proved to ha\’e been 
bv treaty bound to aid Persia, in arms in her war witli iiu.ssia in 1825. 
the sugge-stion that the British Legation at Tehran sold its fav'ours. 
and the statement that Britain, in whom the con.stitutionali.sts found 
a warm svmpathizer, .systematically opposed every attempt of Persia 
to gain greater political or econondc freedom, do not commend them- 
selves as just comments on Briti.sh policy in Persia, and British 
readers, at least, will not readily believe that their officials deliberately 
imperilled their trade in Persia by arming and encouraging predatory 
tribes. The author of .such a .slander should studv the historv of the 
control of the arms traftic in the Persian Gulf. 

The account of the reactions of the Persians, as Aryans, to a Semitic 
religion which was forced upon them, and of the effects, political as 
well as economic, of European civilization on Persia, are interesting 
and informative, but the author is unduly optimistic regarding the 
progress of railway construction in Persia. 

WOLSELEY HaIO. 

jE.\N-B.tPTISTE T-t\ ERNIER '. ^ OV.\f;E.S EX PeRSE ET ilE.SCRIPTKlX 

DE CE ROYAtwiE. publics par Pa.scal Pia. pp. 3.51. Collection 
Voyages et Decouvertes. Aux editions du Carrefour. Paris. 1930. 
There is no need to insist on the importance of a traveller like 
J.-B. Tavernier who between 16.32 and JGGS visited Persia six times 
and frequented the court of the Safavid shahs Safi, 'Abbas II and 
Sulainiaii. Ta\eriiier had not the education of liis great conteniporarv 
Chardin, but being like the latter a .sober Huguenot and a keen jeweller, 
he was an excellent observer well acquainted with what was passing 
behind the .scenes. 

The Safavid epoch is still very little known. Even the Alam-nra, 
the great chronicle of Shah 'Abbh.s I, which is a real mine ot information, 
has never been duly exploited by the historians. But a final synthesis 
will be only possible when the Persian sources have been studied along- 
side with the works of the whole pleiad of great European travellers 
who vi.sited Persia in the seventeenth centurv. 

If Tavernier has been le.vs iiuoted than Chardin, the reason is in 
a gieat niea.‘'Uie attributable to the absence of a modern edition of his 
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Voyages, comparable to the one Langles gave of Chardin (10 volumes, 
Paris, 1811). 

The present handsome volume is an attempt at repairing this 
omission. It is very well printed and adorned with thirty-eight con- 
temporary illustrations. It is a matter for regret, however, that the book 
does not give a complete text of Tavernier, containing as it does only 
Books iv (less five chapters on the Armenians) and v. 

As is known. Book i contains the description of the roads from Pari.s 
to Isfahan, through the northern provinces of Turkey : Book ii. 
ditto, through the southern provinces of Turkey ; Book iii. ditto, 
through the northern provinces of Europe, with a description of the 
Caspian provinces. 

Voltaire was very unjust to Tavernier when he wrote about him : 
qu'il n'apprend guere qu'a connaitre les grandes routes et les 
diamants." Our standards have considerably changed and we now 
think that perhaps the omitted part of Tavernier's travels is 
particularly interesting. Precisely as an explorer he had more merits 
than even Chardin, who gives uncomparably fewer march-routes. To 
quote an example, Tavernier was the first European who visited 
Persian Kurdistan and its capital Senna (Sneire, as he calls it in his 
usual phonetically imperfect way). 

The editor has well done to add in footnotes some of the passages 
of the omitted part to which Tavernier alludes in Books iv and v, 
but it would be highly desirable to possess a full text of those books in 
another additional volume ; in the complete edition of 1692. the text 
edited now forms 265 pages, and the part omitted 421 pages. 

It is regrettable that such important texts on an Oriental country 
are edited without the help of an Orientalist . One cannot respect such 
mistakes as Seozonze (p. 279. instead of Naaruz " New Year "), 
chute (p. 280, instead of tchdchta), Degtiar (p. 292, instead of datldjal 
" Antichrist "). etc., etc., so as to leave them without corrections, be 
it only in footnotes. 

V. Mixorsky. 


La Prose Arabe au IV® Sieole de l'Heuike. Par Zaki iNIuB.lRAK. 
pp. 288. Paris: Mai.sonneuve. 1931. 50 fcs. 

The name and work of Dr. Muhammad ZakI Mubarak is by no 
means unfamiliar to tho.se who have interested themselves in the 
recent output of Arabic literary criticism. A pupil of Dr. Tfiha Husain, 
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he has inherited the latter's independence of judgment and audacity 
in face of conservative opinion, hut has struck out along new lines of 
his own and does not hesitate to criticize upon occasion tlie methods 
and conclusions of his teacher. His earlier studies were mainly directed 
to specific problems, extending from his doctoral dissertation on the 
ethics of al-Ghazzall {Al-AlMaq 'indal-Ghazm. published in 1924) 
to the love-poetry of 'Umar b. Abi Kabla {Huhh ihn ahl Rahva 
waAirntltx, As-Sabah Press, n.cl.), but in the most ambitious of his 
Arabic writings liitherto. iil-Mtiivuzana baimi sh-Shu'ard (Muqtataf 
and Muqattam Press, Cairo, n.d. 119261), his e.xposition of the principles 
of poetic criticism ranges over the entire field of Arabic poetry. 
3Ieanwhile, he had undertaken an edition of the Zahr nl-Addb of 
al-Husri of Qairawan. wliicli inspired him to take up the literature of 
the fourth; tenth century as the subject of his researches for the 
doctorate of the University of Paris, of which the present volume is 
the outcome. 

This collaboration of Egyptian and other Arabic-speaking scholars 
with Western orientalists in the investigation of the many problems 
of classical and medieval Arabic literature is a development which 
cannot be too much encouraged. They bring to the task a fineness of 
aesthetic feeling and an immediacy of lingui.stic sense which are beyond 
all but the exceptionally gifted of European scholars, and thereby they 
greatlv enrich our understanding of the artistic qualities of the Arabic 
miters. These qualifications Dr. ZakI Huburak possesses in full 
measure, and the outstanding feature of his work is the brilliant 
psychological characterization which he gives of the principal literary 
figures of the century. It is true that not all of them are of equal value — 
in some instances (e.g. his accounts of Ibn Paris and Ibn Nubata) 
one feels that the miter lacks that element of historical perspective 
which should put him in full sympathy with them, and is looking at 
them with the detached interest which a superior person displavs in 
the mentality of an inferior. Yet the .sense of .shock wdiich we e.xperience 
on these occasions is it.self the bc.st tribute to the insight and artistic 
realism of the majority of his portraits, and to that accuraev of 
observation, a good e.xamplc of which is given in his brief studv of the 
Ayhmu of .bbu'l-Paraj (though his argument does not invalidate 
the conclusions of Dr, Tidia Husain to the e.vtent which he claims). 

With these native virtue.s in its favour, it is perhaps too much to 
demand of the book an eipial .standard in applviiig a foreign technique 
to its subject. It lacks the di.scipline to which we are accustomed in 
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works of this kind, and halts between the methods of the text-book 
and the informal causerie. Were it the work of an orientalist, one would 
be entitled to criticize its vagueness in general statement, its looseness 
of texture, its imprecision in points of detail, and transcription, and 
the presence of such rapid and superficial summaries as that devoted 
to the development of the mnqntuat literature on pp. 93— i. But there 
is one criticism which must be more seriously pressed. One of the 
main features of the book is a strong theorizing tendency — not in 
itself a matter for blame, providing that the theorizing is based upon 
a thorough survey of the facts. It is this which to the reviewer some- 
times appears open to doubt, more especially in a matter to the 
discussion of which Dr. ZakT Mubarak attaches, perhaps, undue 
importance, namely the existence of a pre-Islamic Arabic prose 
literature. His arguments in favour of this are weakened by the failure 
to discriminate between prose literature and rhetoric, and for that 
matter between rhetoric itself and the learned study of rhetoric. Even 
the mainstay of his argument — the Qur'an — by its style and the history 
of its redaction disproves rather than supports his contention, while, 
as another Egyptian critic, al-'Aqqad, has pointed out, Arabic 
literary style never lost the marks of its rhetorical origin. Dr. Zaki 
Mubarak carries this theoretical tendency even into details, as when he 
remarks (p. 64) that the greater part of the poetry of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
must have perished, since the remaining “ fragments " do not bear 
out his great reputation. 

On the other hand, his analysis of the character and general 
motives of fourth century prose as a whole, and of special aspects of 
it in detail, is excellent. Of .special interest are the sections which he 
devotes to investigating the origin of the niaqdma. The generative 
influence of Ibn Duraid's Ahddlth is well brought out, but it is open to 
question whether Ibn Duraid is for that reason to be credited with the 
invention of the mnqdma. After all, the characteristic feature of the 
maqdmdt is their uniform setting ; here, as elsewhere, a new genre has 
been created, not by invention ex novo, but by the artistic concentration 
of earlier literary motives in a fixed framework, and this seems 
undoubtedly to have been due to Badf as-Zaman. But why, when 
.space is so generously allotted to otliers, have the Ikhwan as-Safti 
been dismissed with a bare half-dozen lines I 

Finally, Dr. Zaki Mubarak has taken some liberties in his trans- 
lations, doubtle.ss with the excellent intention of pre.serving their vivid 
cpiality. But on occasion the loo.seness goes too far and mutilates the 
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sense. To take one or two example.s ; on p. 173, " preserve our self- 
respect” (.sioi u'lijukaiia) is rendered by “eclaire iiotre visage ”, and. 
on p. 177, tlie omission of an '' only in the pa.ssage quoted from the 
Muqabasdt of at-Tauhidl weakens very considerablv the force of the 
writer's observation. Similarly, on p. 139. at-TauhidI is represented 
as declaring that Ibn 'Abbad and Ibti al-'Amld have no equals " parmi 
les ecrivains de cette epoque ” ; in the original text, however, the 
remark is in the much less .sweeping form : ” amongst all those w'ho 
have served the jTlTs and Dailamites as secretaries (fi jamVi )nan 
hdaha UljlU wad-dailami] down to tins time ”. 

H. A. K. G. 


La Vie de Haroux-al-Kaschid. Par Gabriel Aroi.sio. pp. 238. 

Paris; Librairie Gallimarcl. 1930. 1.5 francs. 

HARrXr'L-RASHID AND CHARLES THE GreAT. Bv F. W. BuCKLER, 

M.A. pp. viii + 64. Cambridge, iMa,ss.. 1931. •S'2.25. 

31. Audisio has gone to good original sources for his study of Harun, 
which appears in the .series of " Vies des hommes illustres ". The 
historical basis i.s therefore sound on the whole, and his argumentation 
and presentment of the historical events of Harun's reign have a real 
value. It is the more necessary to make this clear .since it might 
otherwi.se be overlooked owing to the author .s preoccupation with the 
picturesque. Tlie romantic colouring of the background, obtained 
by exaggerating more e.s])ecially the economic and arti.stic culture of 
the period, has had the re.sult that the historical figure of Harun is 
enveloped in an Arabian-Mights-liki' glamour and liis personality 
generalized into the type of the later Oriental monarchs. Needless 
to say. this idealization has more than once carried the author off his 
feet, as when he asserts that the Arabs - could, if thev had wished, 
have anticipated 145.3 twenty time.s ”, and no small number of his 
statements and his portraits of other characters in the story are 
equally open to question. 

Professor Buckler's monograph, on the other hand, is a copioiislv 
dociimented and clo.sely-roasoned argument on the character of the 
relations between the Carolingians and the Ablia.sid Caliphs. He not 
only rebut.s-and tliat with complete success- -the scepticism of 
Barthold in regard to the eniba.s.sies which pa.ssed between them, but 
also seeks to elu,-,date the exact object.s and nature of their ne-mtia- 
tions. and comes to the following conclusions ; (1) That the inithitive 
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was due to the Caroliiigians and the Popes with the object of forming 
a Franco-Papal-Muslim alliance against the Byzantine Emperors and 
the Umajyads of Spain ; (2) that for the furtherance of their 

operations in Spain, Pippin and Charles sought and obtained formal 
authorization from the Caliphs to act as their deputies in the West : 
(3) that Charles, on the pretext of eliminating Byzantine influence 
from the Holv Places, was invested with the governorship of Jerusalem, 
which was, however, exercised on his behalf by the Caliph ; (4) that 
in consequence of these appointments the status of Charles became 
that of a feudal vassal of Harun. 

Direct evidence in support of each or any of these four theses is 
scarcely to he found, but Professor Buckler has been able to put 
together a very ingenious chain of arguments as a result of his thorough 
scrutiny of the western sources. Since these, unfortunately, are the 
only sources, it must be left to the medievalists to decide whether 
the indirect evidence on which he relics is sufficient to bear the weight 
of his conclusions ; the first of them, at least, seems to be well 
established. When, however, he appeals to Arabic sources to supply 
confirmatory material for the remaining tliree. he is on exceedingly 
dangerous ground. To cite as " evidence " for the second a romantic 
novel published in 1888 can only be called a singular lapse of judgment. 
Nor is the case much better in regard to the third. The argument 
that Charles was recognized as uall (the book always has urill — a 
rather different thing !) of Jerusalem rests upon the meaning and value 
to be attached to the gift from the Patriarch of the ” claves civitatis 
et mentis cum vexillo while the other sources explicitlv refer to 
jurisdiction over the Sanctuary only. 

However that may be, tlie suggestion that Charles was actually 
invested with the amirate of Spain and the irilnijat of Jerusalem — 
alreadv at that time a Wuslim Holy Place — seems to verge on the 
fantastic. The attempt to justify it by dragging in MawardI and his 
imarat of conquest " is totally irrelevant. There is no question of 
“ conquest " in the case, and that this office ” may devolve on a non- 
i\Iuslim " is an addition of Professor Buckler's own, to which the 
e.xposition of MawardI lends no countenance. The claim that Mawardf 
represents " contemporary legal opinion " on the ground that he 
belonged to the school of Shafi'I is one wliich no student of Lslam would 
admit. 

As regards the fourth thesis, it is indeed po.ssible that the 'Abbasid 
Caliphs should have regarded Charles as a va.s.sal. but whether his 
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acceptance of their “ friendship ” and gifts of robes “ implied the 
acknowledgment of that suzerainty " is another matter. Throughout 
the book, indeed, Professor Buckler is a little too preoccupied with 
theoretical questions of vassalage and suzerainty. The constant 
insistence on the claim of the Abbasidsto overlordship of the Byzantine 
Emperors (pp. 10, 14, 32) re.sts upon a forcing of the meaning of 
“■ obedience " in a fourteenth century compilation and the mistaken 
view that the exaction of a tribute for a specified term of Years '■ was 
apparently regarded as a mark of vas.saldom by the Abbasids 
whereas the iluslim jurists clearly regard it as a price paid for an 
armistice by the weaker .side for the time being, whether Muslim or 
Bvzantine . 

A’o ; on the whole it appears to me that M. Audisio's rendering 
of the negotiations, " romanced and jesting though it be. gets much 
closer to the .spirit of Baghdad. ” En .somme, se dit Haroun. ce Karle 
ne m interesse pas autrement, mais on peut lui donner quelques 
temoignages de sympathie. On lui fera quelques petits cadeaux . . . 
Et il fit quelques petits cadeaux. Qu'est-ce pour lui qui a I'habitude 
de.s splendeur.s orientales i Une bete a trompe, quelques chiffons, 
une pendule. 3Iiseres ! Et Ton comprendrait fort bien que I'evene- 
ment ne se soit transmit aux chroniqueur.s arabes qui ecrivaient un 
siecle plus tard. Mais dans unc Europe peu fastueuse, voila qui vaut 
les plu.s fabuieux tresors de Golconde et qui fait travailler les cervelles." 

H. A. R. G. 


Eighty Mo.sques .and other Isl.amic Monu.ment.s in C.airo. By 

JIr.s. R. L. Devonshire, pp. 04, Parks: Maisonneuve Freres, 
1930. 12 francs. 

An e.xcellent pocket-guide to the mo.srjue.s of Cairo, and especially 
valuable on account of the chronological arrangement adopted. The 
facts and dates, features of artistic importance, and particulars of 
restoration.s supply precisely and concisely ju.st that information which 
the average visitor re<iuires and which he can only with difficulty 
find elsewhere. ' 4 R G 

A History or Sp.vnish Civiliz.vtion. By R.afaei, Altamir.a. Edited 
n J. B. Trend, pp. xx -y 280. London : Constable, 1930. 21s. 

Facts. m,is.,e,s of facts. pde<l relentlessly one upon another, facts 
po itira , ethnographical, social. artLstic. economic, literary, technical— 
an h,>n/chp,nlm IIi.sp,nncu in little, from the Stone Age to 1914. In 
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this place, however, it falls to deal only with portions of the fifth and 
sixth chapters, which relate to the place of the Spanish Muslims and 
of Muslim culture in the development of Spain. If for the historian of 
Spain the thrusting of a Muslim political system into a Latin Christian 
ambience raises difficulties enough, how much more must the inter- 
vention of Arabic culture trouble the historian of Spanish civilization ! 
Former writers have viewed the Islamic element as an intrusion 
to be minimized or ignored, and it is a conspicuous merit of Professor 
Altamira's book in these chapters that he rejects this attitude. The 
cultural achievements of the Spanish Muslims and Jews are given 
full recognition and their contribution to the growth of a national 
Spanish culture in the later Middle Ages is duly noted. A"et one misses 
something — something that may be summed up by saying that the 
author speaks always of Spanish Muslims, never of Muslim Spaniards. 
In neglecting the interaction between Muslim Spain and the Eastern 
Muslim world. Professor Altamira also overlooks the distinctively 
“ national " characteristics of the Muslim community in Spain. 
This in turn brings out the defects of the method which constitutes 
the special strength of his book, namely the insistence on material 
cultural facts. Just as in dealing with the Romans and with 
Christianity he passes over in silence their effects upon the character 
of the Spanish people, so here he lays a like emphasis on the purely 
external elements of culture transmitted by the Spanish Muslims, to 
the exclusion of any deeper and more enduring impress. This aspect 
of Spanish civilization is simply left on one side, and even in the 
admirable bibliographical appendi.x is entirely omitted. 

The paragraphs devoted to the culture of the Spanish Muslims are, 
for the rest, models of lucid compression. There are. however, one 
or two errors in Arabic terms which might be put right. The council 
of state was not termed mashimra but shum\ the word mashivar, 
properly the location of the council, was sometimes employed bv 
metathesis for shurd. hence the Spanish mexuar. The term given for 
police officer, ntustasaf, is an impossible formation in Arabic and 
perhaps stands for muli'asib. The Muuatta (which means " The 
Levelled Path ") is not the most copious work on Malikite Sunna, 
but the first authoritative .statement of it. To render Almoravids 
by " The Marabouts ’’ is misleading, in view of the modern associations 
of the term, which should rather have been brought into relation with 
the meaning of ribdt as explained on p. 49. It need only be added 
that the translation and editing alike are in keeping with the out- 
standing quality of the book. H. A. R. G. 
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acceptance of their friendship ' and gifts of robes " implied the 
acknowledgment of that suzerainty " is another matter. Throughout 
the book, indeed, Profes.sor Buckler is a little too preoccupied with 
theoretical questions of vassalage and suzeraintv. The constant 
insistence on the claim of the Abbasids to overlordship of the Byzantine 
Emperors (pp. 10, 14. 32) rests upon a forcing of the meaning of 
obedience in a fourteenth century compilation and the mistaken 
view that the exaction of a tribute for a specified term of vears ” was 
apparently regarded as a mark of vassaldom bv the Abbasids ", 
whereas the Muslim jurists clearly regard it as a price paid for an 
armistice by the weaker side for the time being, whether Muslim or 
Byzantine. 

No : on the whole it appears to me that M. Audisio s rendering 
of the negotiations. " romanced and je.sting though it be. gets much 
closer to the spirit of Baghdad. En somme, se dit Haroun. ce Karle 
ne m interesse pas autrement. mats on peut lui donner quelques 
temoignages de .sympathie. On lui fera quelques petits cadeaux . . . 
Et il fit quelques petits cadeaux. Qu’est-ce pour lui qiii a I'habitude 
des splendours orieiitales 1 Une bete a trompe. quelques chiffons, 
une pcndule. IMiseres ! Et Eon comprendrait fort bien que I'evene- 
ment ne se soit transmit aux chroniqueurs arabos qui ecrivaient un 
siecle plus tard. Mais dans une Europe peu fastueuse, voila qui vaut 
les plus fabuleux tresors de Golconde et qui fait travailler les cervelles." 

H. A. R. G. 

Eighty IMosques .\xd other Isl.tmfc Moxu.me.xts ix Cairo. Bv 

Mr,s. R. L. Devonshire, pp. G4. Paris ; Maisonneuve Freres. 
1930. 12 francs. 

.Vn e.xcellcnt pocket-guide to the mosques of Cairo, and especially 
valuable on account of the chronological arrangement adopted. The 
facts and date.s. features of artistic importance, and particulars of 
restorations supply precisely and conci.sely just that information which 
the average visitor requires and which he can onlv with difficultv 

find elsewhere. ' u . „ ^ " 

-H. A. H. (jr. 

A History OF Scaxish Civiuzatiox. By Rafael Altamira. Edited 
n • .Trend, pp. xx-h 280. London; Constable, 1930.21s. 

Facts. mas.ses of facts, piled relentlessly one upon another, facts 
political, ethnographical, social, artrstic. economic, literarv, technical— 
an h„njrhq,a,hn Ut.spamca in little, from the Stone Age to 1914. In 
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this place, however, it falls to deal only with portions of the fifth and 
sixth chapters, which relate to the place of the Spanish Muslims and 
of Muslim culture in the development of Spain. If for the historian of 
Spain the thrusting of a Muslim political system into a Latin Christian 
ambience raises difficulties enough, how much more must the inter- 
vention of Arabic culture trouble the historian of Spanish civilization ! 
Former writers have viewed the Islamic element as an intrusion 
to be minimized or ignored, and it is a conspicuous merit of Professor 
Altamira's book in these chapters that he rejects this attitude. The 
cultural achievements of the Spanish Muslims and Jews are given 
full recognition and their contribution to the growth of a national 
Spanish culture in the later Middle Ages is duly noted. Yet one misses 
something — something that may be summed up by saying that the 
author speaks always of Spanish Muslims, never of Muslim Spaniards. 
In neglecting the interaction between Muslim Spain and the Eastern 
Muslim world. Professor Altamira also overlooks the distinctively 
“ national ’’ characteristics of the Muslim community in Spain. 
This in turn brings out the defects of the method which constitutes 
the special strength of his book, namely the insistence on material 
cultural facts. Just as in dealing with the Romans and with 
Christianity he passes over in silence their effects upon the character 
of the Spanish people, so here he lays a like emphasis on the purely 
external elements of culture transmitted by the Spanish Muslims, to 
the exclusion of any deeper and more enduring impress. This a.spect 
of Spanish civilization is simply left on one side, and even in the 
admirable bibliographical appendix is entirely omitted. 

The paragraphs devoted to the culture of the Spanish Muslims are, 
for the rest, models of lucid compression. There are. however, one 
or two errors in Arabic terms which might be put right. The council 
of state was not termed mashwdra but shunl ; the word mashuar, 
properly the location of the council, was sometimes emploved bv 
metathesis for skurd. hence the Spanish mexuar. The term given for 
police officer, mustasdf, is an impossible formation in Arabic and 
perhaps .stands for muh'asib. The Mmiatta (which means The 
Levelled Path ") is not the most copious work on Malikite Sunna, 
but the first authoritative statement of it. To render Almoravids 
by ■■ The Marabouts ” is mi.sleading, in view of the modern associations 
of the term, which should rather have been brought into relation with 
the meaning of ribdt as explained on p. 49. It need onlv be added 
that the translation and editing alike are in keeping with the out- 
standing quality of the book. H. A. R. G. 
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Arabia. By H. St. J. B. Philby. pp. xx ~ 364. London ; Ernest 

Benn. 1930. lo.s. 

Mr. Philby’.s volume on Arabia in the Modern World " series 
gives for the first time a connected and detailed account of Arabian 
history from the rise of the Wahluibl movement. The sources which 
he has utilized are of unequal value, though perhaps the best that were 
available without access to the archives of the various state.s concerned. 
For the early decades he has summarized the contemporarv chronicle 
of Ibn Ghannam (of which there is an excellent MS. in the British 
Museum. Add. 23345), with its continuation by Ibn Bishr. The 
history of the latter half of the nineteenth centurv has been compiled 
from various materials, including the narratives of Doughtv and 
other travellers. From the opening of the career of the present King. 
Mr. Philby invokes his authority, sometimes at first hand, sometimes 
through the medium of the Arabic hi.story of Xajd recentlv published 
by Mr. Anuii KihanI (Ta'rUfi Xajd (d-hmllth. Bairut. 1928). down to the 
point where he is able to draw upon hi.s own first-hand knowledge. 

The predominance of Wahhabi .source.s would naturallv give the 
book a Wahhabi tinge, even were it not accentuated bv the author's 
own leanings in that direction. But the importance of the Wahhabi 
movement for the modern history of Arabia is so great that this 
scaicel\ detracts from its \ahie. except for a tendency to depreciate 
tho.se whom he regards a.s tlie enemies of the house of Sah'id. A more 
seiioii.s criticism is that the mere chronicling of events has occupied 
his attention at the expense of the more general aspects of the recent 
and contemporary history of Arabia-.social organization, administra- 
tion. economic movements, and the like^the absence of which gives 
a certain unreality to the monotonous record of wars and raids. 
Among the points thus overlooked are. for example, the economic 
factors which contributed to the weakening and downfall of the first 
Mahlulbl empire, and the part played by the opening of the Suez 
Canal in the recovery of Gttoman sovereignty in Western Arabia 
and consequent ambitions of Ottoman statesmen to extend it over 
the entire peninsula. 

For absolute accuracy of fact and inference it is impossible to hold 
Mr. Philby responsible : since any re.search on Arabian problem.s is 
as good as non-exi.stent. he has had to take the statements of his 
sources much as he found them. The difficulties of his task mav 

dealing with the events of 
his expoMtion is frequently at variance with the semi-official 
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narrative subsequently published in the Meccan journal Vmm al-Qura. 
But although his survey may not answer all the questions we should 
like to put on the modern history of Arabia, it is exceedingly welcome, 
both as a first step towards filling a conspicuous gap, and as a foretaste 
of that magnum opus which he hopefully foreshadows in the Preface. 

H. A. E. G. 

Dee Diwan des as-Samau'al ibn ‘Adija’. Translated and annotated 
bv Joachim AV. Hirschberg. Memoires de la Commission 
orientaliste, Nr. 13. pp. x 85. Cracow ; Polish Academy. lOz. 

The primary object of Dr. Hirschberg's publication appears to be 
exegetical rather than literary, i.e. to serve as a contribution to the 
problem of the background and sources of the Qur'an. The view which 
he puts forward is that Muhammad's knowledge of biblical history, 
eschatology, and so forth was derived from the religious poetry of 
Arabian Jews (“ da es ja wahrscheinlich ist, dass M. alle seine Bibel- 
und Agadakenntnisse aus solchen Gedichteu geschopft hat," p. 15)- 
and, accepting the poems attributed to as-Samau'al. the Jewish 
shaikh of Taima in the middle of the sixth century, as genuine remains 
of this pre-Islamic religious poetry, he illustrates and expands the 
religious allusions which they contain with a wealth of citation from 
Haggadic sources. The value of this collection of materials is very 
great, and they undoubtedly support the view “ that the Jews of 
Arabia were well at home in the Bible and Kabbinic literature '’ 
(p. 20). On the other hand, it cannot be said that they are strong 
enough to carry the weight of his conclusions, especially as his 
arguments as to the authorship and date of the religious poems, and 
their independence of the Qur'an, are unconvincing. For the full 
discussion of these issues it may be permitted to call attention here to 
the illuminating investigation published by Professor Levi della Vida, 
in the Rivisia degli Studi Orientali (xiii, 53-72), in which he confirms 
the accepted view that they are post-Islamic. though preserving 
indications of their Jewish origin. The somewhat numerous 
inaccuracies in Dr. Hirschberg's translations have been corrected in 
an appendix by Professor Kowalski. H. A. E, G. 

The Travels of Marco Polo. Translated from the text of L. F. 

Benedetto by Aldo Eicci. pp. xviii -f 440. London : Eoutledge 

(The Broadway Trav'ellers), 1931. 

Editions of iMarco Polo follow on one another's heels in such variety 
of get-up and range of price, that it may cause some surprise to find 

VdL. VI. PART 3. 52 
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SO hackneyed a classic in the fastidious company of Broadway 
Travellers. But to all who have ever dipped into the " irksome 
detail ' of Yule’s classification of Polian texts and have followed up. 
however cursorily, more recent investifrations into the MSS., this 
edition is something a great deal more than a mere reprint, more even 
than a new edition of Yule ". To have brought " Benedetto ” at 
last within the range and comprehension of everyone is an achievement 
worthy of the series. Profes.sor Benedetto's great edition, based upon 
the famous Paris " Geographic Text ” and carefully collated with all 
other early versions (including some hitherto unknown), is probably 
the nearest approach to ilarco Polo’s own narrative which we are 
ever likely to get, unless some 3IS. of the lost prototype itself should 
be discovered. Nor is this a matter for congratulation to bibliophiles 
only, for this text itself reads better in every wav than those of ^larco's 
later editors and revisers, including even Yule : it is fuller, more 
direct, and much more natural. Moreover, it prints the whole of JIarco 
Polo, without the abridgments and suppre.ssions (particularly of 
the later chapters), which nearly all Ids editors have been tempted— and 
have succumbed to the temptation— to make ; and. as Sir Denison 
Ross has pointed out in his Introduction, it contains a number of 
important additional chapters derived from the recentlv recovered 
version represented by MS. “ Z ’’. 

It i.s abundantl\ clear that henceforth those who wish to consult 
Marco Polo in connection with their Oriental studies mmt use 
■■ Benedetto either m the original or in tlds version. Considerations 
of space, time, and cost have, on the other hand, prevented the 
inclusion of a full apparatus of notes and maps, leaving us in the 
unsatisfactory position of requiring to use Yule's edition for notes, 
Mr. Penzer’s reprint of Frampton’s Elizabethan version for maps, and 
this for text. Sir Denison Ross’s annotated index, however, is an 
invaluable supplement to Yule’s notes, and the attractive reproductions 
of medieval maps have an interest of their own. Mo.st curiou.s of all 
is the section of the Catalan Map containing a miniature of the Polo 
brothers .setting out with their caravan. The painting cannot be 
dissociated from the .style of contemporary Islamic art, and might well 
have come straight out of an illuminated oriental manuscript. 

H. A. R. Gibb. 
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Majxuel de gexealogie et de chronologie pour l'histoire de 
l'Islam. Par E. de Zambae'r. EoL. pp. 388, 20 tableaux 
genealogiquefj, 5 cartes. Hano\Te. 1927. 

Mr. S. Lane Poole's famous work The Mohaninmdan Dynasties, the 
only one ^ to come into range with the present book, was published first 
in 1894 and for over thirty years enjoyed an uncontested and well- 
merited authority, but when a few years ago it was photographically 
reproduced ^ everybody felt that further progress of historical 
researches was greatly hampered by the absence of an abstract, 
completing Mr. Lane Poole's information by data ascertained since 
1894. This has now been done by the eminent Viennese numismatist 
Dr. Zambaur. 

His book represents a tremendous amount of work. Its index con- 
tains 6,000 names, to say nothing of as many more mentioned only in 
the charts of the second part. The Mohammadan Dynasties enumerates 
118 houses of Moslem rulers. The Manuel counts 283 of them and. 
under each heading, introduces numerous new details. Even under 
the 'Abbasid caliphs, their exact titles and dates of accession {month 
and day) greatly enhance the value of the table. IMo.st useful are the 
lists of the vazirs to the caliphs (pp. 6-9) and to the Ottoman Sulfans 
(pp. 161-6), as well as the lists of the governors of such cities as 
Mekka. Damascus, Baghdad. Raw, Nishapur. etc. L^seful. too. will 
be Dr. Zambaur's short bibliographical notes, often reminding of the 
existence of some numismatic articles apt to be overlooked even by 
specialists. Equally welcome are the particular signs showing that 
there are coins or inscriptions extant of the given prince. 

The author says that at the basis of the Manuel lies a translation 
of Ibn al-Athlr's History which he made for his own use while pursuing 
his numismatic studies. He could not evidently enter into the 
discussion of discrepancies of dates given by different authors. In 
the present state of our sources. Dr. Zambaur's book had to be or not 
to be. It could not replace monographic studies of a host of specialists ; 
it had to depend on their results, when available, and to reserve final 
judgment, when such researches are non-existent. However a 


' Though it would be unjust not to mention the numerous and very detailed 
charts in Justi’s Iraninhes Snmenhuch. 1895. pp. 390—479, which were worked out 
independently. 

- Unfortunately even without the additions and corrections made by Barthold 
in his Russian translation of it (»St. Petersburg, 1899). 
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visible diliereiice exists between the parts of the book based on Lane 
Poole, or the direct study of the sources, and those .simply reproducing 
the data of sources of different descriptions. 

The following are some occasional corrections and suggestions 
with regard to some Turkish and Persian ruling houses. 

" The Seljuks of Asia Elinor " (p. 144). Tughril shah b. Qylyj- 
arslan's name is unaccompanied by the sign indicating inscriptions, 
but an inscription of his exists on the walls of Baiburt, see van Berchem 
in Lehmann-Haupt's M(ilerialie» z. alter. Gcsch. Armeniens. p. 159. 
This Tughril shah is the ruler who allowed his son to become a Christian 
in order to marry the Georgian queen Rusudan. see Ibn al-Athlr. xii, 
270 : hadltJiatun yhurlbafnn lam yujad mithlnhd. This event ought 
to be mentioned in Dr. Zambaur's table. According to Huart, J.A.. 
1901. xvii, p. 343-6, Rukn al-din Mas'ud I was still reigning in 560; 
his grandson Ahmad b. Suleiman built a mosque in Divrizi in 
626/1229. 

■ The princes of Aidim (p. 151). See now numerous corrections 
in Miikrimiu Halil s excellent e.s.say on the DiiAurnamei Enveri, 
Istanbul, 1930. chart. 

' QadI Burhaneddin of Sivas (p. 156). See now hi.s complete 
history in Bazm-n-nizm (written in Persian 800-1398), ed. 
Istanbul. 1928. 


\ er\ confused still are the di’na.sties of ‘‘ Mazandaran ’ and 
Dailam . owing, chiefly, to the .similaritv of the names recurring 
in different branches of the .same family. The best lists are still those 
of Justi utilized b\ Dr. Zambaur with certain misunderstandings, 
>Such IS a very regrettable confusion (p. 189. note 1) of the last fighter 
agaimst the Arab.s Mazyar with the little known Bawandid Hazyar. 
The famous iMazyar b. Qarin b. Vandahurmuz belonged to the cadet 
branch of the Qarm family, who claimed as their ancestor the legendary 
smith Kfiwa. while the Bawandids were .said to descend from the 
Sa.siinian prince Kavfi.s. 


As regards the Dailamit.s (the Jastanides. p. 192, the Sallarids 
F 180) see now tlie detaile.1 .stii.lies of Sayid Ahmad Kasravi! 
PudA,aku,-i tjum-nam. i-iii, Tehran, 1307-9. Dr. Zambaur confuses 
the Dailamits with tl,e KawwadI Kurds who ruled in Tabriz and were 
most likely relate, 1 to the old rulers of Tabriz of the Arab tribe Azd. 

n t le ot ler hand he says almo.st nothing of the atabeks of Maragha, 
( escen, ants of the Rawwildites. The founder of their branch was 
Ahmadil b. Ibrahim b. Wahsudhn. Dr. Zambaur confused him with 
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his son Aq-Simqur (p. 180, note 6). See Enc. of Islam : Tabriz and 
Maragha. 

“ The khans of ShakkI " (p. 184). Previously to the four khans 
named, there was a long series of local rulers, see Enc. of Islam. 
The four khans named were the last offspring of the Dumbuli d}Tiasty 
(Khoi, Persia), about which see the Skaraf-nama. Before the final 
triumph of the Qajars the Dumbulis played an important part in 
Tabriz. 

“■ The kings of ‘ Qarabagh ’ ” (p. 194) must now completely dis- 
appear from the lists of Moslem draasties after M. Pakhomov, 
Izvestiya Azerbaijanskago . . . Instituta, i, 2, 1930, pp. 1-12, has 
ingeniously proved that the coins of Muzaffar b. Muhammad b. 
Khalifa, Bekbars b. Muzaffar, and ‘ Abd al-Malik b. Bekbars belong 
to a special d}Tiasty of Darband. Abu Hamid al-Gharnati, who was 
in Darband towards 524-45, mentions precisely the local ruler Saif 
al-din Muhammad b. Khalifa al-Sulami. 

“ The princes of Ahar " (p. 191). The name Pishtekin b. Muhammad 
must be read Pishkin (* Beshgen). Already Dorn, Caspi, 1875, p. 104, 
had discovered in Yaqut that the name of the prince of Ahar was 
Ibn Bishkin, Cf, also the Nuzhat al-kuliib, p, 85, where Ahar is 
mentioned among the districts of the tuman Pishkin (now Meshkin) 
surnamed after “ Pishkin the Georgian Beshken was a descendant 
of the Orbelian family, see Brosset, Hist, de la Georgie, i. Add. p. 530, 
and Justi. Iran. Namenbuch, p. 445.' 

“ The Ziyarids ” (p. 210) were of Dailamite, and more exactly of Gil, 
origin, Ibn al-Athir, viii. 182, and had nothing in common with the 
Al-i Qarin, native of Tabaristan. 

“ The Atabeks of Yazd " (p. 231). The table borrowed from 
Barthold's additions to Lane Poole (p. 298) does not reproduce his 
remark that the atabeks were connected with the Kakoyids. Instead 
of Saltyq read, with Barthold, Salghur. 

“ The Ildegizides " (p. 271) ; omitted Mir-miran (already mentioned 
by Justi), the fourth son of Muhammad Pahlavan. born of the same 
mother as Qutlugh-Inanj. It is not exact to say that the capital of the 
Ildegizides was at Ardabil. Most of their constructions are at 
Nakhichevan. Ozbeg lived in Tabriz. 

■■ The rulers of Bitlis " (p. 231 and 264). The second dvnasty 
never pretended to the title “ shah ". It existed a long time after 
1009. Evliya Chelebi, iv. 81-128, gives in 1065-1655 a detailed account 
of Abdal khan. The last hereditary ruler of Bitlis Sharaf-beg (probably 
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of the same dynasty, where this name is frequent) was deposed by 
the Ottomans in 1849, vide Lynch, Armenia, ii, 149. 

■■ The Qutlugh-khans " (p. 237) Qiitb al-dln shown as Buraq 
Hajib s grandson, was the son of Buraq Hajib's brother Tayangu, 
which latter name also means chamberlain " {hCijib). see al-Kashghari. 
Dlndn luyhat al-turh, hi, 281. See Encyclopedia of Islam. 

■■ The atabeks of the Lur-i kuchik (p. 235) have nothing to do 
with the Hazaraspids of the Lur-i buzurg. See Enc. of Islam. Nothing 
is said on the Tails of Pusht-i kuh who claim descent from Shah-verdi, 
see now Edmonds. J. Central As. Sac.. 1929. xvi, part iii. pp. 350-8. 

•• The Shaibanids ” (p. 252). No mention is made of Shaibani’.s 
brother and immediate successor in Tashkand Suvunij-khoja 
(d. between 930-2), and of the latter’s son Abul-ghazI Sultan 
Muhammad, see Barthold. Zap. Vest. Old., xv. 903, p. 188-205. 

“ The Tughatimurids " (p. 256). It is inexact to say that Luqman 
succeeded to Tugha-Timur in 754 and not to mention the usurper 
Amir Wall who ruled in Astarabad till 786, 

■■ The Qara-qoyunlu (p. 257). A mistaken reference makes 
Aspan the murderer of his father Qara-Yusuf. The parricide was 
Qubad who killed Iskandar. See Thomas of iMetsoph in Neve, Expose 
des ynerres etc., Bru.xclles, 1860, p. 137. 

The Aq-qoyunlu •' (p. 259). The mention of Diyarbakr under 
Ya’qub concerns onlv the beginning of his rci"n 

" The princes of Lar " (p. 260). Lar is not an island (“ ile de Lar ’') 
but an inland region north-west of Bandar-’AbbasI. Instead of 
Karkin-shah read &urgin-shah, the name GurgTn having been 
hereditarr in the dt nasty which claimed descent from the hero 
Gurgln. .son of Milafl, Dates borrowed from Munejjim bashi are 
certainly doubtful. Ibn Battuta in 748-1347 mentions a Turcoman (!) 
sultan of Lar called Jalal al-dln. while according to Jihdnard 
Bakalinjar II (731-53) was the ruler. In 818 an Amir Gurgln of Lar 
came to ShShrukh's court (father of the ruling Mubariz ahdin 1), see 
Matlfd al-sndain. tr. Quatreniere. p. 280. The'dynasty exi.sted some 
time after 975 : the la.st representative of it disappeared onlv in 
1010-1601 under 8hah ’Abba.s. 

The Qutb-.shahl (p. 298). Nothing is said of their interesting 
connexion with the Qara-qoyunlu (p. 257). 

The i_<ifa\ids (p. 262). In the lateral line under Mlrza 
Muhammad, is omitteil hi.s .second name Baud, after which the whole 
of the line was called Al-i DiVu.l. Nothing is said about the pretender. 
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Sam (son of Husain I), wto was crowned in Ardabll and struck coins. 
Cf. Reginald S. Poole, The Coins of the Shahs of Persia, p. xxx\dii (an 
admirable resume of the Safavid dates). Under the references add 
now. SilsiJat al-nasab-i Safaviya, Berlin, 1343, and the abridgment 
of it by E. G. Browne, JRAS.. 1921, July, pp. 395—418, where many 
useful dates are given. 

■■ Rulers of Ardalan (p. 265). The table stops with the Sharaf- 
nama in 1005 but the historical list of the Walls of Kurdistan goes 
till 1284-1867, see Revue du Monde Musidtnan, 1922, xlix, pp. 70-104. 

Wrong spellings : p. 155, Banii Eretna probably Aratna (from 
Skr. ratna “ treasure ”) ; p. 184, Kendje, read Ganja [Dr. Z. writes 
also Jahdn-kushd instead of giishd] ; p. 191, Shah Rakim, read 
ShahrdJcun ; p. 216, Shukur, read Ashkavar, cf. Rabino. Mdzandardn, 
p. 140 ; p. 209, Jalal al-din Mangbarti, read according to very reliable 
sources Mangburni ; p. 231, Ildeghiz, read Ildegiz or Eldiguz ; pp. 232, 
260, Salghar, read Salghur ; pp. 234, 260. Kasrat, read Nusrat ; ibid., 
Kur al-ward, read Naivr (" scion ") ; p. 257, Alandjaq, read Alinjdq ; 
p. 258. Bayandir, read Bayandur: p. 262. Al-qass, read Alqds (probably 
a Turkish name, cf. Nilqas) ; p. 263, ‘Abdulfath, read Abid Path 
Sdldr al-daula ; p. 269, Timur Gurkhan, read Kuriikdn " son-in-law ”, 
or “ a la persane ” Gurkdn ; p. 282, Balka-tegin, read Bilgd-tdgin ; 
p. 330, Babar, read certainly Bdbur as testified in rhymes. Table S, 
Tiumen, read Tibndn. Table T. Turaghai. read Taraghai. [p. 227, 
note 1. The author greatly exaggerates Zangi’s attributions when 
calling him “ la nourrice (!!) de Malikshah.” Atabek in French is 
••pere nourricier.” 

It is the privilege of the books of such a large scope as the Manuel 
to excite the interests of the specialists on different branches of Moslem 
history. The result can be only beneficial for a further edition of the 
book or the publication of a supplement to it. But no living authority 
would be equally at home in all the branches of Dr. Zambaur's book. 
Each critic of the chapters under his jurisdiction, ^ for the dynasties 
next door, will have to depend on the Manuel. 

The late Professor Barthold — and he was no complacent judge — 
in his review of the Manuel (Zap. Kollegii vast ok., 111. 2, pp. 583-6) 
calls it “ a precious handbook which will long be used by all the 
interested in the history of the iloslem world ”. Mr. Lane Poole's 

^ See Professor Siissheim’s illuminating remarks on the history of Aleppo. OLZ.y 
1928, No. 5, pp. 388-94. and M. Pakhomov’s criticism with regard to Transcaucasian 
dynasties, Izv. Obshch. Izucheniya Azerbaijanaj 1928, No. 5, pp. 299-301. 
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Dynasties remains a more congruous book, made of one block, but 
the Manuel covers a much larger field and in many ways represents 
more adequately the state of our knowledge with regard to the world 
of Islam. 

V. M. 


The Laxds of the Eastern Caliphate. By G. Le Strange. 

Cambridge University Pres.s. 1930. (Reprint.) 

Mr. Le Strange's e.vcellent work published in 190.5 had long become 
extremely scarce and its editors must be thanked for having reprinted 
it at a normal price and, thereby, for having put again into the hands 
of the students an indispensable manual. 

The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate was the first attempt ^ to 
resume all the mass of information contained in Arabic and Persian 
geographical works, and to fill the gap •• between Strabo and Marco 
Polo ", 

Mr. Le Strange's book represented a formidable advance on his 
predecessor, Barbier de Meynard (Dictionnaire de la Perse . . . extrait 
de i ayout, Paris, 1801). not only by the incomparably greater number 
of sources utilized, but also by a vaster area described (Turkestan. 
Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, in addition to Persia). 

It would be vain to deny that in 1931 we stand a long wav further 
in advance than in 1905. With regard to Turkestan, Barthold's great 
work lies now before us in English translation : for Anatolia. 
Taeschner s Der Anatolische }\eyrnetz is a very thorough study. 
Finally, for the knowledge of Persia, Schwarz's Iran im Mittelaltor 
is a capital contribution ; its Part I. recently completed (1890-1929). 
comprises a most detailed survey of the South and West of Persia. 
The Encydopedhi of Islam also contains epitomes of historical and 
geograpliical data on a good many localities. 

In a revised eilition of Mr. Le Strange’s book, occasional corrections 
would be necessary here and there, especially in portions dealing with 
the North-M estern provinces : — 

p. 166. Tasuj on the Xorthern bank of the Urmiya Lake is still 
known by that name. 


'Barthold's H.Uonro-gmgraphkal survey of Persia, St. Petersburg, 1903. short 
but based on a ,t.ll unsurpassed number of .soi,rce,s, was written in Ku.ssian and has 
not been properly appreciated outside Kusbia, 
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p. 167. Marand (Yaqut) was ruined by the Georgians not by 
Kurds ; its rivers are Zunuz and Zilbir. 
p. 168. Town Kaleibar, not Kalantar. 

p. 179. The Kur river rises in the country of the Georgians 
(not of the Khazars). 

p. 188. Sahna is on the highway Kirmanshah-Hamadan ; the 
capital of Kirdistan, north of it, is called Sinna, or Sinandij. 

p. 192. Sulaimanshah Iba (Iwa) was a Turcoman chief and not 
Sultan Sanjar's nephew. 

p. 205. Shah "Abbas transferred his capital to Isfahan not from 
Ardabil but from Qazvin. 

p. 220. Kurdan-rud (not Kardan) as opposed to Turkan-rud. 
p. 226. The Tarum river is a left-bank tributary of the Safid-rud. 
p. 371. The pre-islamic ruler of Ustunavand was not Ispahbad 
but Mas-mughan. 

p. 373. Barthold's surmise on the identity of the ancient Rubanj 
with later Ruyan must be true. On the other hand Ruyan is practically 
identical with Rustamdar, as shown by Yasmer. 

p. 383. The old name of Nishapur Abar-shahr means Upper- 
city ", not “ Cloud-city " (Abrashahr ?). 

Such remarks cannot in the least affect the value of Mr. Le Strange's 
work. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, but as a general presenta- 
tion of the Near-Eastern and Middle-Eastern geography it will long 
keep all its utility, for its author is no dry compiler of bookish evidence. 
His skill in discriminating between the essential and imessential 
cannot be too highly praised, and above all he possesses a clear vision 
of geographical realities. The book is a masterpiece of measure and 
proportion ; therefore it will ever be appreciated as a most convenient 
guide, even in the presence of more detailed works. 

V. Minorsky. 


Siegel und Charaktere in der Muhammedanischen Zauberei. 
Von H. A. Winkler, pp. x, 187. Berlin and Leipzig : IValter 
de Gruyter & Co. 1930. M. 16. 

This book based on a thesis written for the author's doctorate, 
is an interesting addition to the literature already in existence, which 
deals with Islamic Magic. 

That magic should have a well-established position in both the 
practice and the literature of the Islamic world is not surprising when 
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we consider that to the iluslim, the supernatural is as real as the 
natural, and that he is constantlv aware of the spiritual world behind 
this phenomenal world, a spiritual world with which he is brought 
into lawful contact by his religion, and unlawful contact bv means of 
magic. From the animism of the pagan peoples whom thev conquered, 
as from the Qabbalah of the Jews and the superstitions of the Copts, 
the Muslims found material to their hand, on which to build up a belief 
in the need for the exercise of magic, and in the means bv which the 
magical powers could be acquired and brought to bear. This belief 
is as widely held to-day as in mediaeval times, and among ^Muslims 
almost everywhere is found the conviction that the powers of evil, 
represented by the jinn, the Evil Eye, and the Qarina or double 
possessed by every human being— which is possibly a survival of the 
ancient Egyptian Ka — threaten existence and happiness on every 
hand, and must be placated or hoodwinked by everv possible means. 
Such means include the wearing of amulets or charms ; e.g. in Hebron 
to-day, bracelets and necklaces, consisting of eyes made of coloured 
glass, are sold to wear against the Evil Eye, or a blue bead is tied 
to a child s forelock (for the Evil Eye is generallv blue, because the 
Greeks, the invaders of the Near East, were blue-eved, and the evil 
is averted b\ its like), or a bit of alum, in a bag, is suspended round 
a camel s neck, to keep sickness away, while to cure a sick person, 
a verse of the Qur'an is written on paper and soaked in water, which 
is drunk by the patient. 

Dr. W inkier s book cleal.s in its introduction with the powers of 
the magician and the means ]>y which he exercises his influence over 
those who arc bewitched, or on behalf of those who wish to work- 
evil to their enemies. The author proceeds to investigate the history 
of two kinds of magic, the u.se of the Seven Seals, and the Brillnibuch- 
stahoK so-called because of their re.semblance to a pair of spectacles. 
The former he finds to be the sequel of the svncretism of Christianity 
and Judaism with Islam, the latter he traces back to its origin in 
antiquity and fiiuls that it is to be recognized as distorted cuneiform 
^Titing. Dr. Winkler has made good use of the verv considerable 
store of Muslim literature on the subject, and h; proves that 
Baf^-loman. Egyptian, and Judaistic elements are to be found in it. 

Here and there the practice and beliefs of Muslim magic are seen 
to be in close relation to tho.se of Islamic mysticism. Such is the 
belief in the mystic power of the Greatest Name of God (cf. pp. 10. 

. 8. etc.). One of the earlie-st of the Sfifls. Ibrahim b. Adham 
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(ob. A.D. 777), tells how he met the prophet Khidr in the desert, and 
by him was taught the Most Exalted Xame of God, by which he could 
find help and strength at all times, ^ and Dr. Winkler mentions the 
Sufi Dhu al-Xuii (who knew something of magic and alchemy) in this 
connection. The prayer for light given here (p. 17) quoted as from 
al-Bunl. is to be found in a much earlier writer, the Sufi Abu Talib al- 
Makkl (ob. a.d. 996), and is almost certainly of Sufi origin. ^ The 
identification of light with the mystic gnosis {ma'rifa) is constantly 
found among the Sufis. Islamic \\Titers on magic have followed 
in the steps of the mystics also in the derivation of their symbols 
and the significance of these symbols, from religions other than 
Islam, and chiefly from Christianity and Judaism, in which they 
found much material available. 

In dealing with the Seven Seals, the author upholds the view that 
they really represent the Greatest Name of God. He devotes a 
chapter to Ha { ) and waw ( j ), the last two of the seven symbols, 

and develops the interesting theory that these were not really the 
Arabic letters which they appear to be, but that the peculiar mamier 
in which they are written denotes some other significance, and with 
great ingenuity he proceeds to show that they might well be the Greek 
letter.s Alpha (a) and Omega (a>), known to Muslims as the Christian 
designation of the Godhead. Yet. in view of the fact that these two 
signs are mo.st frequently found together, it would seem at least as 
probable that they do actually represent hmva (3~>), the name by wliich 
the 8ufi mystics indicated the inner consciousness of God {sirr Allah). 
■'All mysteries,” says the 8ufl writer al-Sarraj, "are contained in 
Hct, for its meaning is Huira," and the modern Dervish mystic says 
“ is ^v^ittcn with a circle, for thus does Allah compass the soul 
about ”. 

The magician, in common with the mystic, must prepare by 
ascetic purification for the work which he has in hand. Dr. Winkler 
points out that he must be ceremonially pure, and preparatorv to 
entering upon the exercise of his powers he must undergo a fortv 
days' fast, practised in seclusion, during which he sleeps on a mat 
spread on the ground, .sleeps as little as possible, and speaks little. 
This is almost identical cvith the discipline imposed up to the present’ 
day on the Sufi novice, who must also go into retreat for forty davs, 

^ al-SuIami Tabaqat aUSufujyu, fol. 46. 

* Cf. Qut al-Qulub, i, 6. 
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fast, sleep little, and keep silence. Then the magician, after meditation 
upon the Names of God, rises through the spheres of Light (obj’)- 
of Divinity (ijL'j), of Intelligence {^S3^), of Eternity 
of Supreme Power and finally of L'nicity until 

he passes into the abode of the all-Glorious Majesty of God. So. too, 
the mystic passes onward and upward through the stages of spiritual 
development, the Path, until at last he reaches Realitv (■G-Ls-) and 
becomes one with the Divine. 

The book is well illustrated and fully annotated, though a full 
bibliography might have been added with advantage. It may be 
recommended as of very considerable interest and value to all students 
of Islamic Magic. 

Margaret Smith. 

Bible CH.^RitCTERS ix the Koran. By John Walker, pp. 136. 

Paisley: Gardner, 1931. 6s. 6c?, net. 

This book is meant for an apologetic purpose, to give missionaries 
a clear and up-to-date account of the connection between the Bible 
and the Koran. The characters are arranged in alphabetical order. 
All the passages in the Koran referring to a man are translated or a 
sample is given if there is much repetition. The translations are 
linked together by brief but .sufficient e.xplanations. Variations from 
the Bible .store are noted, Abraham is a good example of the treatment. 
In the earlier part of the Koran he is a typical prophet who turned from 
the idolatr} of his people, broke their idols, and exhorted them to 
worship the one God. Nimrod tried to burn him but God saved him 
from the fire. The visit of the angels on their ivay to Lot is recorded 
more than once in a form that owes something to the Talmud. In 
later sections he has become the first Muslim and is set up in opposition 
to Moses and Jesus. He is a.ssociated with Mecca and has to break 
completely with his past as he is not allowed to intercede for his pagan 
father. All this is a reflex of what wws passing in Muhammad’s mind 
when he found that he could count on no help from the Jews and 
Christians. In this part there is less story and more preaching. The 

connection of Agabus and Ebedmelech with the Koran is rather 
far-fetched. 

Mr. M alkcr has read the Koran and liis subject carefully and has 
stated his result.s clearly. The translation is hi.s owm but it is hardly 
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satisfactory. Granted that it is very hard to translate Arabic into good 
English that shall at all resemble the original. Words like " cabal 
and " figment ” are out of place in the Koran. In detail there are 
mistakes though they do not seriou.sly affect the sense. To take some 
examples from the story of Joseph. "AW are in the majority" ; 
literally “ we are a band Majority " is too suggestive of a political 
meeting. On one side Joseph and Benjamin are only two, on the 
other is a whole crowd ; the antithesis is between the individual and 
the tribe. Why don't you entrust Joseph to us ? " ; literally 
Whv are you not easy in your mind about us in regard to Joseph 1 " 
This is impossible as English, but a good translation should be more 
like it than Mr. Walker's paraphrase. The translation " patience is 
becoming ’’ violates a rule of syntax. " Play himself ’’ is out of place 
in standard English. These phrases all come within a few verses : 
but the fault-finding critic was happy in his choice of a passage. On 
the whole the version reads well and the minor inaccuracies will 
not lead a reader ignorant astray. 

There are indices to quotations from the Koran and the Bible. 

A. S. T. 


Studies in Early Mysticism in the Xear and Middle East. By 
Dr. 3Iargaret S.mith. pp. 276. Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Books on mysticism ought not to be reviewed, but kept for 
devotional use. This is a counsel of perfection and a reviewer has to 
justify his existence. In this book Dr. Smith describes the ascetic 
practices and ideals of the Eastern church, particularly in Egypt, 
then the mystical teaching of the Greek fathers, and of the S\Tians. 
The second part of the book begins with an account of the social 
relations between Muslims and Christians during the first two centuries 
of the Hijra, to show that e.xchange of ideas took place and that the 
Muslims were the recipients. The ascetic teaching of the Koran and 
traditions follows, with sayings that have a mystic import. As in 
Christianity, ascetics preceded niy.stics. practice came before theory. 
Short accounts of individual teachers follow with a summary of early 
doctrine. In this connection one mu.st say that it is doubtful if Hasan 
of Basra said all that is ascribed to him. If he did, his loquacity was 
most unascetic. He is also reported to have said : "To .spend one 
night in Alexandria is dearer to me than seventy spent in worship, 
each equal to the night of destiny in value.'’ The author has made out 
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a strong case for her belief that Muslim mysticism is largely a develop- 
ment of Christian. In the concluding chapter she mentions 
Neoplatonism and dismisses it briefly as having exerted its influence 
onlv through a Christian form. The substitution of the animal soul 
for the Pauline flesh as the seat of evil desire is surely a sign of 
Neoplatonism. Also there is some ground common to the TJieoJoqi/ of 
Aristotle and Muslim theologians, so it is reasonable to suppose that 
Neoplatonism had some efiect on the my.stics ; probably because it 
was part of the common stock of an educated man's outfit, and not 
because of anv special book. While the likeness between Christians 
and iMu.slims is remarkable, including doctrine, practice, history, and 
forms of expression, one feels that not enough weight has been allowed 
to the nature of the mystic consciousness. David Brainerd. who was 
far enough from the east, might be quoted on “ light ". 

The book is carefully documented, though one would like to know 
the source of the statement that Ma'mun founded a girls' school with 
teachers from Byzantium. There has been so much loose talk about 
that age that chapter and ver.se are wanted for everything said of it. 
(In the immediate context Dr. Smith was not interested in girls' 
schools.) The transliteration of proper names, especially Arabic, is 
careless : 'Amru and 'Amr do not look like the same name. The one 
pious Umayyad caliph is di.sguised as ‘Amr b. ‘Abd ul 'Aziz. Misprints 
are very few ; there seems to be only one of con-sequence. Bisami for 
Bistarai (p. 242). Commas are too common : manv might have been 
avoided by a slight rearrangement of the text. Amid the intense 
feeling which is the subject of the book, the words a praver which he 
states was taught Vyv Gabriel to the piophet, but which is more probably 
of Sufi origin '’ come as a welcome relief. 

A. S. Trittox. 


(Reprinted from The Jommd oj the Society of Public Teachers of Law. 
by courte.sy ot the Editor.) 

MrHAM.\i.\D.tx Law : Ax Abridgjiext accordixc: to its Various 
Schools. By Sey.mour Vesey-FitzGerald. pp. xv -f 252. 
Oxford University Press. 1931. lo.s. 

Books m English on Muhammadan Law have naturally tended to 
deal principally with the Hanafi school of the Sunni division of the 
followius of I.dam. as that .school is adhered to by the verv great 
majority of Muslims in India. Sir William Markbv’s article on 
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Muhammadan Law in former editions of the Encyclopwdia Britannica, 
for instance, said scarcely anything about the other Sunni schools, 
and very little about the law of the Shias, the other principal division 
of Islam, as against the Sunnis. And that, although Shias count for 
a good deal in some parts of India. Other authors of works on 
Muhammadan Law. as administered in India, have dealt adequately 
with Shia law. But the Maliki, Shafii, and Hanbali schools of Sunni 
law have at best received some passing notice, while writers on 
3Iuhammadan Law. as administered in India, have scarcely so much 
as mentioned the Ibadi Sunnis or the Zaidis. These latter are 
politically Shias, yet they mainly follow Smini law. Shafii law is 
prevalent in Malaya, as in the Dutch East Indies, and Van den Bergh's 
translation of the principal Arabic work of that school into French, 
has been translated into English by Mr. Howard, who was a judge in 
Malaya, and similarly Colonel Ruxton. lately a lieutenant-governor in 
Nigeria, published under the title of Maliki Law. a translation into 
English of a French work on that subject. Maliki law is followed by 
most of the Muslims in North and West Africa, and Shafii law is the 
law of most of the Muslims in East Africa, there also being a good many 
Ibadis, and a good many Shias in Kenya. Zanzibar, and Tanganyika. 
In Egj’pt. while the official code follows the Hanafi school, which was 
that of the Turkish conquerors, the people are mostly Shafiites. With 
the rapid growth in the present century of British interests in Malaya, 
West Africa, and East Africa, there was ample need for such a work 
as this present one of IMr. FitzGerald's, which does not undulv exalt 
the school of Abu Hanifa over the other Sunni schools, and further 
supplies interesting information on what may be called the minor Shia 
schools. 

In British India the ordinary courts administer what may be classed 
as ■■ family law " to Muslims, with some special branches of 
Muhammadan Law which have been left in force, such as gifts, Wakfs 
(trusts or charities which do not quite conform to our ideas of either 
of those things), and pre-emption, while such things as sales, contracts 
in general, ownership, and possession no longer are administered 
according to the law of the defendant, but have been enacted in codes 
of general application to all and sundry. French administrations have 
been apt to take quite a different line, and to administer the 
Muhammadan law of sales and so on through the ordinary courts, in 
cas^,o to which Muslims are parties, and to leave purely family matters, 
such as marriage, to be dealt with by special Muslim tribunals. In 
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Nigeria, so, at least, the present reviewer understands, Muslim Law 
in its entirety is administered to Muslims, in the courts of the 
vSultanates or other Nigerian States, but these courts in their turn are 
subject to the superintendence of the British courts. 

Mr. FitzGerald in his Preface states that the book is primarily for 
the use of probationers entering the Civil Service of the tropica] 
African dependencies. The book, therefore, contains chapters on all 
the topics of Islamic Law administered by the courts in those 
dependencies, including among them subjects usually omitted in books 
intended for use in India, where the Islamic Law on those .subjects has 
been superseded by general codified statute law. But this does not 
imply that the book will not be useful in India. It .should be most 
useful there, for the vexed and complex subject of inheritance is treated 
both fully and clearly, and as Hanafi law is followed bv manv 
immigrants from India and elsewhere in East Africa, the law of that 
school is set out in as full detail as are the laws of the other schools. 
One who carefully .studies this book will go some wav towards escaping 
the censure which, on p. 129, the author quotes as having been 
pronounced by the Caliphs Omar and Ali, who remarked that the man 
who thought he understood nniqasama (the division of an estate in 
cases where among the heirs there are a paternal grandfather and 
agnate brethren of the deceasecl) was in danger of hell-fire for his 
arrogance. In fact, the subject of inheritance is treated so 
systematically and with such clarity that the book should become a 
standard authority on the .subject. The comparisons and contrasts 
of the >Sunni schools intcy sc and of the bunni and Shia schools are set 
out in a way which enables the student to grasp the reasons for them 
mthout being in any danger of confu.smg the various sv.stems 

The opening chapters on Muslim Jurisprudence, the Schools of 
Law. and Juri.spiudcnce — General Que.stions, are an excellent 
introduction to the .subject. A possible criticism is that had 
Mr. Fitzgerald been able to stive us more of his knowledge and his 
views on those topics it would undoubtedly have betm to our 
advantage. The differences between the general theories of Muslim 
Jurisprudence and those of European Juri.sprudence are well set out, 
and .some of us may even be inclined to think that on one or two points 
Muslim Jurisprudence takes the somidor position. 

Where logi.slation m the African dependencies has affected 
Muhammadan law. or has. for instance, rendered registration or 
something of the .sort necessary to secure full recognition of a marriage. 
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the relevant enactments are referred to in the text of the book. There 
is also a complete list of all cases and enactments referred to in the 
text, and an admirable glossary. Should the authors of a certain class 
of best sellers " in present-day fiction happen to look at that glossary, 
they may be shocked to find that the primary meaning of “ shaikh ", 
i.e. “ sheikh ". is “ an old man, a venerable person ". 

To all who desire to get a general knowledge of the principal topics 
of Muhammadan Law in civil, as apart from religious, life, whether 
because it is their duty to study that laM’, or because they are attracted 
bv it in the study of Comparative Law, this book can be confidentlv 
recommended. 

A. Sabonadiere. 


The Model English-Chine.se Dictionary, pp. xviii, 1431, with 

illustrative examples. Shanghai ; Commercial Press, 1929. 6s. 

An acquaintance of some months' duration with the Model English- 
Chitiese Dictmtary suggests that the Muiter of the foreword. 
Jlonlin Chiang, of the Ministry of Education. Xanking. might have 
ventured to express a conviction, and not merely a pious hope that 
“ with the publication of this dictionary a stride will be made toward 
better understanding of the manifold and subtle problems of 
lexicography ". Intended in the first instance for the use of Chinese 
students of English, it cannot fail to be of value also to the English 
student of Chinese. The necessity for the explanation of a large number 
of English idiomatic phra.ses will readily be appreciated ; Chinese 
teems with idioms which cannot be understood hy knowing the meaning 
of each word. A Chinese may well feel confidence in using the phrases 
he gleans, while the English .student of modern Chinese will learn 
from everv page how differently must similar and even identical 
Engli.sh idiomatic expressions be translated into Chinese in different 
contexts. 

Archaic and obsolete words and phra.ses have been excluded as 
far as possible, and the 35.000 entries include a large number of post- 
war new words and new meanings of old words. Its size adds materiallv 
to its usefulness, and although the Chine.se type is rather indistinct, 
students will lie ready to overlook this defect in return for an ('fhcient 
and reliable pocket English-Chinese Dictionary. 

E. E. 


.s:! 


vm. vr. p\RT 3. 
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LeHROANG DER CHIXESISCHEX iScHRIFTSPRACHE. Voil E. HaEXISCH. 

2 vols. Leipzig, 1929 and 1931. RIM. 17. 

The scarcity of textbooks which may claim to be introductions to 
the Chinese written language may he due. in part, to the difficulty of 
making suitable selection.s from the extensive field of Chinese literature. 
Professor H. A. Giles Gems of Chinese Literature is not intended to 
be introductory and the selections are progressive only in that thev are 
arranged in chronological order. Bullock's Written Lanrpauje compri.ses 
short sentences and few notes ; Summers' handbook, though extremely 
useful, is difficult to obtain ; Julien, Brandt, and others have their 
excellences. But in order to acquire a satisfactory series of progre.ssive 
lessons in the literary language many teachers and students of Chinese 
turn, at some time or other, to the text -hooks in use in Chinese schools. 
This is what Profe.ssor Haenisch has done in his Lehrqang der 
chinesischen Schi iftsprache. the text of which, in 150 lessons, appeared 
in 1929, The second volume, now published, contains the vocabularies 
and the German translations of the.se lessons with notes which are a 
model of precise and efficient instruction. 

E. E. 


Max wex x.s'in c hex. Edited by 8ir J.ime.s H. Stewart-Lockhart. 

Shanghai ; Commercial Press, 1931, 

Professor Giles' Gens of Chinese Literature, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1883, and the .second in 1922, is probably the mo.st 
comprehensive .selection of translations from the Chinese that has 
appeared in any European language. Its aim was to eivo Eiurfish 
readers an aciiuaintanceslnp with th,> general literatum of China, 
and this Professor Giles may justly claim to have done 

Tlnmks are now ,lue to Sir .James Btewart-Lockhart for the 
compilation of the text of the two hundred extracts from famous 
Chme.se writers which eompri.se the pro.se Gems. Covering a period 
extending trom o.iU .m, to the Revolution, these extracts have now 
been made easily aece.ssibl.. to the student, and with the Emdish 

version they torni a most useful kev to a diversity of literary stvle.s^aiid 
tliemes. 


E. E. 
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Chixese Civ’ilizatiox. By Marcel Graxet. Translated from tlie 
French, pp. xxiii + 444. London : Kegan Paul, 1930. £l os. 

The practice, originated by M. Marcel Granet, of interpreting the 
phenomena of primitive Chine.se society in terms of We.stern 
anthropology and folklore, must have come as a shock to many. The 
method has been severely criticized, and it may be long before it finds 
favour either with the upholders of the traditional interpretation of 
the Classics or with those to whom the unique character of Chinese 
civilization and social origins is a fetish. It is not in the least surprising, 
therefore, that criticisms of the present work, as unfavourable as 
forcible, have appeared in both Chinese and European journals, 
M, Granet is the scientist, displaying the hitherto unsuspected 
uniformity of two apparently dissimilar organisms. Astonishment and 
protest must presently give place to honest attempts on the part of 
the critics of his method to " borrow his light " and investigate further 
before finally condenming a system which has. at lea.st, the merit of 
making living beings out of the puppets of traditional interpretation. 

As recently as 1927, referring to the constitution and growth of 
social classes in Cliina,‘ Professor Schneider nrote ; " The Chinese 
rationalists that followed Lao Tzu . . . and those that followed 
Confucius . . . destroyed or utterly distorted all genuine information 
concerning the constitution and clas.ses of primitive times, together 
with historical tradition ... It is very difficult to discover the true 
conditions from the medley of some few memories, many surviving 
relics, and claims, and the dominant idealism of the tS//// Chinij. the 
Shih Chi nil, and S.su-ma Ch'ieii. One thing only is certain ; the ancient 
times vvTre not as they are represented in the Canon. It is neces.sar\' 
to eliminate all that Lao Tzu and Confucius contributed in the way of 
ideals and suggested in the way of idealist theories and what remains 
even then is open to the suspicion of being invention ... or of having 
undergone transformation ; and so there is hardly anything that 
can be used with confidence.” In the face of these and other obstacles 
M. Granet's Civilization is certainly an " astonishing reconstruction ” 
of Cliinese society. 

The book lias suffered somcwliat in translation. A work entirely 
dependent upon the nicetie.s of Chinese texts demands in its translator 
some acquaintance with the Chinese language, as well as with the 
subject-matter. A number of inaccuracies might thus have been 


' The History of World Cirilization, p. 795. 
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avoided, e.g. p. 154. 1. 5 H., where a less confusing translation would 
he ; Immediately after marriage, one of the partners must say 
farewell to her family, and go and live in a strange village '' ; p. 164, 
1. 19 : the wild goose was sent hy the man to his betrothed. 

In a work for the general reader almost any svstem of trans- 
literating Chinese names may he accepted, provided it be consistent, 
but it is the general reader, rather than the specialist, who is confused 
by the appearance of Chr mj and ('he)iri on the same page (182), and 
Yu I'oufj and Tribute of } ii f n the .same line (p. 71) ; neither can he be 
expected to know that Ngari-huai is the province commonlv .spelt 
,\jihui in Engli.sh. nor that Lu (p. 42) and Liu (p. 419) represent the 
same sound. 

.M. Granet purpo.ses to follow tliis hi.story of political and social 
facts by a history of Chinese thought — a complementarv volume 
awaited with interest. 

E. Edwards. 


Les C[vilis.\ti<jxs de I. Orient. Tome I^ . Le Japon. Par Rene 
Grou,s.set. 9] X 01. pp. viii -V ;119. Paris ; Les Editions G. 
Cres et Cie, 1930. 


In his preface 41. irioiisset plainly state.s " C'omme les precedents 
volumes, celui-ci ne vent etre (prune introduction a I'esthetique de 
1 Orient . ith this aim in view he has set forth the development 
of sculpture and pictorial art in .fapan during the nine epochs into 
which Japanese history is nsnallv divided. 

It is clear that a treatise of this nature would not be complete 
without some m.mtion of the political and social conditions as well 
as tlie ethos ot tlie masses wliidi form the Imckground of aesthetics. 
Stimulated by this necessity, it would .seem. ,M. Grous.set has made 
an attenqit to outline in the pre.sent volume the whole history of 
Japan, which he was compelled to .set aside in his earlier work, f/istoue 
lie rE.rlrnue-l)n, This the author has achieved only by omitting 
any lustorieal study of music and ceramic art in .Japan. How much 
more inten-sting and instructive it would be. to the student of Japanese 
arts. If the gap between the crude prehistoric pottery and the delicate 
porcelain of the .seventeenth century, as cited in pp. RXj -mp ojl 
respectivelv. had been bridged over by a short account of the proto- 
histonc Iwaibe-doki and the Setoyaki of the twelfth centurv to-mther 
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with their subsequent developments. Are the sentimental traits 
common to the Greeks and the Japanese, as frequently noted in this 
volume, elsewhere more strongly marked than in the world of music, 
which, however, the author has made no attempt to discuss 1 

A brief survey of these two omitted subjects does not seem impossible 
ev'en in a book of humble size as the one under review, provided 
the historical treatment of political ev'ents is restricted to enable the 
reader to appreciate their influence upon the social conditions and 
contemporary thought which control the flow of the sesthetic tide. 
The unnecessarily long description, for example of the vicissitudes of 
various military families during the Kamakura epoch, to which 
approximately ten pages are devoted, could easily have been reduced 
to half. 

On the other hand, the relation between Korea and Japan prior to 
the introduction of Buddhism into the latter country is, to our regret, 
dismissed in three lines (p. 8). The significance of what took place 
between these lands during the fourth to the sixth centuries is so grave 
that without a general knowledge of it the Asuka-Nara civilization 
cannot be fully understood. The curtain of mist, behind which the 
protohistory of Japan has long been hidden, is being gradually lifted, 
so that we are no longer constrained to believe the doubtful dates 
dictated by the traditional history, although M. Grousset has accepted 
them readily. 

Apart from this, one mistake is to be noted here. The author 
has apparently confused Katsugawa Shuncho with his master Katsu- 
gawa Shunsho (pp. ‘222-3). The two colour-prints, of which Figs. 
124 and 125 are the reproductions, are those of Shuncho as his signature 
clearly shows. This artist seems to have flourished during the Kwansei 
period (1789-1800) when the prime of Shunsho's career was already 
past. Wliile appropriating the name Katsugawa, Shuncho followed 
the great Kivonaga rather than Shunsho. This he did so successfully 
that his misigned prints are frequentlv passed as the works of the 
celebrated artist. 

Whatever the shortcomings, we are greatly indebted to il. Grousset 
for his effort in providing us with this useful book VTitten in lucid 
language and accompanied by copious illustrations not easily accessible. 
Not only does it serv'e as an e.xcellent introduction to the history of the 
pictorial art and sculpture in Japan, but it also traces the development 
of Japanese Buddhism, and in almost every page the author's profound 
knowledge of the subject-matter manifests it.self. 
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The reader will also find a fascinating chapter on the arts in Bengal, 
Xepal, and Tibet, to which forty-three pasrcs are devoted. At the end 
of the book is provided a general index to the set of volumes of which 
this is the fourth and last. 

S. Yoshitake. 


Guebre Sellassie ; Chroxique or reuxe oe Mexelik II. Traduite 
de I'ambaricpie par Tesfa Sell.^s.sie. piibliee et annotee par 
Maurice ue I'uppet. Two vols.. with portfolio of maps and 
plans. Paris : IMai.sonneuve Frere.s. 500 franc.s. 

The author of this Chronicle was of comparativelv humble origin, 
but rose by his learning hr.st to be secretary to Menelik's first wife, 
then liistoriographer royal, and finally Mini.stre de la Plume". He 
died full of honours in 1012. about sixty years of age. M. de Coppet 
has been French Ifinister at Addis Ababa, and i.s therefore well cjualified 
for his editorial task. 


At present only the fir.st of the two volumes has appeared. The 
work is a little more than its title implies, for the fir.st seventy-five 
pages contain a resume of Etliiopian lii.story (mostly taken from the 
Kebra Naga.st) from the earliest times until the rise of Menelik to 
porrei. The first \olume takes us to the b(*gmning of the w'ar w'ith 
Italy ; and the account of the battle of Adowa, with which the next 
volume will open, should be of great interest as a presentation of the 
Aby.ssinian point of view. 

The author knows or cares little of external affairs and writes 


in a manner consi, stent with national pride, which means that anvthing 
unfavourable to hi.s country is modified out of all existence, or perhaps 
not mentioned at all. Who. for instance, could believe that the reign 
of the Emperor Tlu'odore could be thus chronicled L'annee 
.sui\ante. I 8 (i 0 . le de /oinzld, Atie Theodoro.s mourut a Magdala.” 
Not a word about Napier and his succe.ssful campaign ! It is rather 
in doim.st.c matters that the author excels, affording material for 
close study ot the way in which Menelik, first ruler of Shoa alone, 
gat lered witli his own hands wider and deeper power.s until he could 
prodaim himself ^,yn.s - King of Kings " of Ethiopia. 

he diustrations. plentiful and well executed, add much pleasure 
to ttie reading of the liook. 


S. Gaselee. 



XOTES AND QUERIES 

DE LAHNDA, BROKPA, ET QUIBUSDAII ALUS 

On pages 273-4 above. Dr. Grahame Bailey has done me the honour 
of criticizing some arguments of mine that have appeared in previous 
pages of the Bulletin. I must ask him to excuse me from carrying on 
the controversy regarding Lahnda and Lahndi : for I fear that neither 
he nor I can succeed in convincing the other. In tliis respect I would, 
in no controversial spirit whatever, nevertheless make one request. 
He says that when he first began to write about the language he found 
already existing a number of names to choose from, some Indian, 
and some obviously English. Out of these he selected one, viz. 
“■ Lahndi ". For the sake of fellow-students, will he kindly give us 
the name or names of one or more books dealing seriously with Indian 
languages, and published say, before 1919. in whicli he found the 
language spoken in the Lahndii called by this name. Such a reference 
will, I at once admit, greatly weaken my own preference for " Lahnda ”, 
and will also till a gap in the bibliography of Indian languages of which 
I, and perhaps others, were previously unaware. 

As regards Dr. Bailey's second note on p. 274, I much regret that 
my use of the e.xpression ” protagonists in a discussion has been 
found misleading. There certainly was a discussion, and in that I also 
took a humble part ; but, in the pas.sage he finds misleading, all that 
I intended to convey was that he and Colonel Lorimer were (to c^uote 
the OED.) " the chief personages in the plot of the story ”. It was 
their contributions that were important. No one has derived greater 
pleasure or profit from the writings of these two scholars than I, 
nor does the mention of a discu.ssion neces.sarily imply any vital 
difference of opinion. 

As for ■■ Brokpa " being the name of a language, so far as I can 
remember, I have never used the word, by itself, to mean any language 
or dialect. I have used the phrases “ Brokpa of Dras ", and " Brokpa 
of Dah Hanu " after carefully explaining that Brokpa means a Dard 
Highlander who lives in contact with Baltls or Tibetans, so that 
” Brokpa of Dras ” means “ the dialect used by the Dard Highlanders 
of Dras ", and “ Brokpa of Dah Hanu ” means " the dialect used bv 
the Dard Highlanders of Dah and Hanu ”. The Dard (or Sina) 
dialects of Gures and of Astor are, I agree, linguistically close relations 
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of DrasI, but they are not Brokpii dialects, for the speakers are not in 
contact with Baltls or Tibetans, and are not Highlanders in the sense 
explained by Shaw and Drew. I hope therefore that Dr. Bailev will 
in future pardon me if, as occasion requires it, I continue to eniplov 
such expressions to indicate the various forms of Siua used by the 
Highlanders of Little Tibet. 

G. A. Grierson. 


THE RULERS OF HARAR 

Harar became the seat of government of the Arab state of Zaihi in 
1521. but it had been previously ruled by descendants of Arab 
immigrants from the Yemen in the seventh centurv. 

It continued in Arab po.s.session until 1875. when it was occupied 
b\ an Lgyptian force : this was withdrawn ten years later, a sou of 
the ruler deposed by the Egyptians being reinstated as Emir. In 
1887 the country and capital were conquered by Menelik, and the 
Abyssinians have remained in posse.s.sion ever since. 

The following list of rulers of Harar, compiled from Eg%’ptian 
and Harari sources, was recently drawn up by the Britisli Consul, 
Mr. Plomnan, and may be of u.se to historians of this part of Africa, 
though it is po.s.sibly not completely accurate. For instance, 
iluhammad Grayn or Gran {“ the left-handed ") was certainly killed 
m 15H at the end of his invasion and occupation of Abvssinia ■ was 
he succeeded at once by the Amir Xur. the date of whose acce.ssion is 
given m this h.st as 1.5511 ? \Ve know from Abyssinian sources that 
m that year Nur was engageil in a battle with King Claudius, in which 
the latter was killed. 

The last Arab Knur. Abdillahi. who was driven from his throne 
by the -Abyssinians, died on llth August. 1930. at the age of eighty. 

S. Gaselee. 


Lest of the 


A.D. 

1359. 

AValsama. 

A.D. 

1399. 

8aad-ud-Giii. 

A.D. 

1409. 

Sabir-iid-Din 

A.D. 

1411. 

Alaiisur. 

A.D. 

1417. 

Jamal-el-Din 

A.D. 

1451. 

Bodlai. 

A.D. 

1457. 

Muhammad. 


Kuler.s of Harar 

A.D. 147G. Ibrahim. 

A.D. 1177. Shams-ud-Din. 

A. I). 1479. .Vli Muhammad. 

A.D. 1480. Fakhr-iid-Din. 

A.D. 1481. Abiibakr. 

A.D. 1491, Muhammad ibn .A.sai. 
A.D. 1515. Sultan Abubakr. 
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A.D. 

1533. 

Muhammad Grayn. 

A.D. 1778. 

Amir Abdul Shakur. 

A,D, 

1559. 

Amir Xur. 

A.D. 1817. 

Amir Ahmad. 

A.D. 

1561. 

Amir Othman-el- 

A.D. 1817. 

Amir Abdul Rehman. 



Habashi. 

A.D. 1821. 

Amir Abdul Karim. 

A.D. 

1562. 

Amir Tulhah. 

A.D. 1831. 

Amir Abubakr. 

A.D. 

1564. 

Amir Xasr ibn 

A.D. 1850. 

Amir Ahmad. 



Othman. 

A.D. 1855. 

Amir iMuhammad. 

A.D. 

1567. 

Sultan Muhammad 

A.D. 1873. 

Raoof Pasha 



ibn Bodlai. 


(Egyptian). 

A.D. 

1568. 

Mansur ibn iluham- 

A.D. 1876. 

Redwan Pasha 



mad Ayub. 


(Eg^'ptian). 

A.D. 

1575. 

Muhammad ibn Ibra- 

A.D. 1878. 

Nadi Pasha 



him Gasa. 


(Egyptian). 

A.D. 

1594. 

Sultan Habib. 

A.D. 1883. 

Amir Abdillahi. 

A.D. 1619. 

Hamalmal (Ethio- 

A.D. 1888. 

Ras Makoniien 



pian). 


(Ethiopian 

A.D. 1634. 

Fanel (Ethiopian). 


Governor). 

A.D. 1638. 

Amir Ali ibn Daud. 

A.D. 1906. 

Dejazmach Ylma. 

A.D. 

1654. 

Amir Hashim. 

A.D. 1908. 

Dejazmach Balcha. 

A.D. 

1662. 

Amir Abdalla. 

A.D. 1909. 

Dejazmach Gabre. 

A.D. 

1692. 

Amir Tulhah. 

A.D. 1910. 

Dejazmach Taffari. 

A.D. 

1715. 

Amir Abubakr. 

A.D. 1918. 

Dejazmach Imaru 

A.D. 

1725. 

Amir Qalaf. 


(Deputy Governor). 

A.D. 

1727. 

Amir Hamed. 

A.D. 1930. 

Dejazmach Gabra 

A.D. 

1741. 

Amir Yusuf. 


Mariam (Deputy 

A.D. 

1750. 

Amir Ahmad. 


Governor). 

A.D. 

1778. 

Amir Muhammad. 




\AXDI— A XOTK 

I have on a previous occasion mentioned that the particular 
mode of openiiif; the dramas, as found in the so-called Bhasa-nataka- 
cakra of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries, does not constitute a 
peculiar dramatic technique which could he used as an arpmment in 
favour of the Bhiisa-theorv. In making this statement, I have so far 
been guided only by the manu.script traditions of the land. Recentlv, 
however, I have been able to secure two unpidilished commentaries. 
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oue on Malavikagiiimitra and the other on Vikramorvaslva, and the 
opening passages in both alike very clearly bear out the local manuscript 
tradition. 

(a) Malai'iMgnimitra 
'pranamya mmyant paramesvarasya 
prasddalahhycun carandravimlam | 
yathdmati vyahriyate mayedcun 
sundmakam mdlavikdyniniitratn || 

atlia ndndynnte sutmdhdro raiiyatn pravisydha “ ekaisvarye" iti\\ 


(6) V ikrattwn-asl yd 

pranamya raradam devayi rallaidjaHaraUavam | 
srlvikramorvuslydkhyam ndtyam vydkriynte mayu || 
atha rahyupujdnandlkasyrmmtne sdtradhdrah praviiyuha 
“ vedungeti ” | 


These quotations very clearly bear out tliat the reading “ ndndynnte 
tatah praviktti sidradhurah " is tlie dramatic technique accepted in 
Kerala, and is naturally found in all dramas that can be included in 
the Kerala-nataka-cakra. Thi.s appears to be an alternate dramatic 
form, sanctioned by Bharata and preserved onlv in Kerala. It is. 
therefore, wrong to characterise this as a Bhdm Tradition, as Professor 
Keith has done, and to adduce it as an argument in favour of the Bhasa- 
theory. 

It will be clear from the second quotation that the Nandi does not 
consist merely of a benedictory verse or verses, as is assumed by 
Professor Keith. As [ have repeatedly empha.sised, it is a long proce.ss 
of religious ceremony to be conducted in the ureen-room and on the 
.stage behin.l the cnrtam. After all the items of the Namli are over, 
the Sutradiiara comes on the .stage and utters the so-called Niindi- 
verse. which is not so much benedictorv in character as de.signed to 
introduce the audience to the .story to be staged. Prom this point of 
view, such an opening is much more rational than the other This 
correct tradition was pre.scrved only in Kerala, because the stage was 


In conclusion. I wish to also point out that the Nfiiidi verses as 
found in these dramas, need not nece.s.sarily be the introductory verses 
o . le 1 rmna . t ley may as well be introductory verses to the first act 

7)fLd „ T. P®'"***'* in my note.s to my translation of 

d' .0 not hat the Nandi verse introducing the Sephalikanka, 
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or Act V of Svapna-ndtaJcam, was quite different from the printed 
Nandi verse. Similarly, the introductory verse announcing the 
Mantrakanka, or Act III of Pratijndyaiigandhardyana, is quite different 
from the printed Nandi verse ; it runs as follows 

avyat kapardaJcalitojjvalamtsarajam 
vesam vasantakamanlyatamm dadhanah | 

I'rttau rumanvati tanukrtakdladarpa- 
hdJiayiigandharasuto vasatah sivo vah 1 1 

This verse, like others, is technically called “ Araiigu talippan ujla 
slokam that is, the verse to be recited when the stage is sprinkled 
with holy waters. This is a point which will throw some more light on 
the Bhasa-problem. 

K. R. PiSHAROTI. 


We have been asked to print the following letter : — 

University College, 

Colombo, 

ISlh Septeinher, 1931. 

To the Editor, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 

Sir, — The Government of Ceylon has recently appointed a 
Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the existence of 
hitherto unknown documents relating to the history of the island, 
which are extant in the hands of private individuals and of institu- 
tions. Many important documents have been removed from the 
island, and have found their way into private collections : there 
are others among the private papers of those who have had official 
or semi-official connection with the affairs of Ceylon, or who have 
at various times had occasion to visit its shores. To illustrate this 
point, the most important original authority for the period of the 
Portuguese occupation came to light in Rio de Janeiro, and of 
recent years much light has been tlirown on the taking over of 
Ceylon by the British, by papers in private hands in Scotland. 

The majority of such papers will be concerned with the history 
of the island during the last four centuries, but it is possible that 
there may be also some " sannases " (engraved copper plates) 
and “ olas ” (inscribed palm leaves) dating perhaps from pre- 
European times, preserved as curiosities in private or even public 
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collections. We are anxious to ascertain the whereabouts of such 
documents, and therefore ask you to allow this letter to appear 
in vour valuable columns. If any of your readers are in a position 
to afiord us anv information, we shall be most grateful if they will 
put it at our di.sposal by UTitinj; to the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Government Archives. 
Colombo, or to me. 

Thanking you for your courte.sy in inserting this letter, I am, 
vSir. Your obedient serv'ant, 

S. A. Pakemax, 

Chairman, 

Ceylon Hi.storical Manuscripts Commission. 


bCm-candak 


A passage of the Zamiisp Niimak which I tried unsuccessfully to 
translate in BSOS. vi. 1, 57, §28, and which Markwart also failed to 
read (Caumsica, vi, 1, 48, note 3), contains two words which can now, 
I think, be explained. The pa.ssage reads in M'est's edition {Avc.sta, 
Pahlavi, and Ancient Per.dan Slndies, p. 113, 11. 8-9) 

SOW) -“)• ^))n5 -^^-CJ) This I now 

read : ut hum-candak va.sUdr be havet ut eas acmtnlh be knnet. 

a nd j eandak) permit al.so the reading aibak. But the 


scribe here doubtle.ss intended randap since for dS, become oy, A) 
would be written rather than Ay In Pahlavi the two verbs cod- and 

cand- cannot be distinguished graphically either in the present stem 
or in the infimtne {aistnn. eandltan). We are therefore forced to 
interpret according to the Prizaad and New Persian. Pazand recognizes 
cod- m the compound vieastan ; and nihmlnn is also probable (see 
Bartholomae. Znm AIhr. W<irterb.. 212). New Pers. has cast ” quick, 
active . Sanskrit rodayntl. For cand- we have support in Balu('I 
ennday move ami Jiidaco-Pers. raiidd/au " sich reiren " (see Horn 
S P.EL. 271 : Hdhsrh. Pens. St.. 109). So the Pazandist.s read. In 

the Skand Gumanfk \ iGIr randiini is explained bv Sanskrit eaned 
and cuncahtd. 
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In the Bahman Yast, 3, 4, we have an exact parallel to our passage : 
ut hum-candak^ vas bavet “Earthquakes 


will abound Here the Pazand has bum-candd . 

Cand- is used of the earth in Gr. Bd., 66, 6, also : pas hac an zamlk 
pat skaftlh candenltan ne sayast " thereafter the earth could not quake 


fiercely” {))<^)%3\Q^lnd. Bd.. 18, 19, j- In the corre- 
sponding passage, Gr. Bd., 65, 13, is probably viznnhisn 

“ quaking ” and ibid, probably zanblt " shook ", although 

the Ind. Bd. has for *c(indenlt. For the form cf, in 

place of ; zanb- or zamb occurs in zanib i zamlk {Dasiiir 

Hoshang Memorial Volume, p. 201, 1. 6) quaking of the earth ", 

In Zatspram (SBE,, 47, 166) occurs the passage pas den dsoplket 
ut x''(ddyih candlhet “ thereafter the Religion will be confounded and 
the sovereignty will be shaken ", 

In the Arddy FTrdc Ndmak, 53, 5, cand- is used of earth-quakings : 
hac an givdk garzihi ut rang an dyet i-m pat et ddM ku haft kihrtr zamlk 
candenand “ from that place came such wailing and crying that I 
thought that they made the earth of the seven climes to quake ", 
Sayast ne Sayast (ed, Tavadia, 2, 71) has ; ka pat dast i mart-e nasdy 
be candenet “ when a corpse is moved by the hand of one man ", 

In Gr. Bd.. 152, 10, we should perhaps read hamdk dp i zreh i 
Frdx’kart pat ’andihi ut candlt{an) be sas pet "the whole water of the 
sea Varkart tosses in agitation and confusion ", But here we might 

read pat cdSisn ut cust 


In Pahl. Riv. Bd., 205, § 30, we have dn ke ddret ut 7nanisn i 
martdmdn ddinet {custan or candltan) " he who holds it and 


knows how to agitate the thoughts of men ', 

The second word is vaslkdr It is found in Mendke xrat 


mijc coulrl also be read nif-c-, but is perhaps to be eonsidcred only as a 
lipiaturo of ^ and ^ ; of. also the Iiixature me. A similar .“iiollini; is found in 

Gr,Bd. 208’ to wliieli <'orrp.s|K)iids in the Pahl. Comm, to Vi 1. i, 16. 

It is Miizun (Arm. Mnzotni. Syr. Arab. Miiziln), representin': the Old Pers. Mnciyn. 
the people of ‘Oman. Mazun i.s identified in the Commentary with .Vvestan 
(not noticed by Marqnart. Eifini'ihr. p. 43, on Mnzimn. nor by Bartholomae. ,4/11'., 
s.r. Cnxra). 
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44, 22 (ed. Andreas, p. 48, 1. 7), nt mdrpatis vasllcdr and snakes therein 
abundant describing Eranvez) The Pazand gives vasyar (with 
var. led. vas), that is, the NPers. bi.'tydr', see Nyberg, Glossar, s.v. 
vasikdr. 

We have, therefore, to translate Zamasp Namak, § 28 : “ And 
earthquakes will abound and cause much desolation." 

This same vasikdr occurs again in the Zamasp Namak. where 
Jlarkwart {Caucasica, vi, 1, 48) read *vlskdr. It is evidently necessary 
to read (West, loc. cit., p. 107, 1. 19) api-sdn frnznnd-zdijisnlh vasikdr 
bavel “ and among them the bearing of children abounds ”, 

H. W. Bailey. 


ERKATlAl IX VOL. VI, PART 2 

p. 465, line 15, for “ M. Barth, the great writer on comparative 
religion " read '' 11. Break the great writer on semantics ". 
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ORIE SteinCollectiou of MSS. fromTun-huang at the BritislDIuseum, 
so rich in other respects, includes very few documents of a purely 
topographical nature. The two most interesting texts belonging to 
this class are the Tun huang lx (S. 5448), which was published with 
tran.slation and notes in the JRAS. for July. 1914, and the present 
roll (S. 367), which is unfortunately imperfect at the beginning and 
lacks a title. The Tun hiiang Ju deals with the district immediately 
surrounding Tun-huang itself, but the other treati.se goes farther 
afield, and follows the “ soutliern route " as far as Charchan. after 
which it doubles back to the oasis of Kami and the neighbouring 
territory. If Sha Chou was the starting-point, it is not likely that 
much has been lost at the beginning, since the first paragraphs are 
concerned with the Nan-hu oasis, which is only some 30 miles di.stant 
from that centre. 

A few e.xtracts from the MS. (then numbered Ch. 917) were 
published by Professor Pelliot in the Journal Asiatique for 1916 
(ser. II, tom. 7, pp. 111-23), and so long ago as the summer of 1920. 
I myself had made a rough translation of the whole, to which 
Sir Aurel Stein was kind enough to add some' nrO^s An points of 
topographical interest. These will be fojKliU^^^spersed among mv 
own notes, and placed in inverted cor 
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The set of Dynastic Histories which I have used is that printed 
by the ^ in Xanking between 1871 and 1887. 


[Hsi Hang i ;eu] chih says : The Han Erh-shih General . . . colt 
and returned. He had pity and released it. 

The fourth character in the column seems to be an irregular form 

of 

Coming to . . . taking it to be the Lung-lo Spring . . . drinking 
this water, spirted it out noisily, and finally turning round went back 
again. On this account . . . fire-signal beacon like a dragon’s head, 
whence the name. 


Though half torn away, the character before 7^. chih is certainlv 
from which we may conclude that the work quoted is W ^ M 
% ^ Record of Marreis ui 11 cs/cr/i Liang. Cf. Sha chon chih, f. 3 1 °, 
where the story of the Erh-shih General making water gush from the 
mountain-side is recounted from the same source. See also Tun huam/ 
lu ad iuit. The Erh-shih General was ^ ^ fij Li Kuang li, who 
assumed^ this tith just before his first e.vpedition to Erh-shih. or 
rather Xi-shih (Xisaea), as it was pronounced in ancient times, the 
capital of Ferghana. — Lung-Io was the ancient name of the district of 
Shou-ch‘ang in the Xan-hu oasis; see Han ahu, .x.wiii B, 3 r’. 

ShoH-cJrang Lake . . . [Yo-wa] River. Winds round and curves 
back for more than a \i. Its depth has not been measured. This is 
the spot where the Han.s got the celestial horse. 


According to Sir Aurcl Stein, this is the spring-fed reservoir which 
gives Its name to the Xan-hu (Southern Lake) Oasis See .SVGm/m 
p. fil2 and map 79 ; VcH-rl Cathag, ii, 75. A pa.s.sage in Shih chi’, 
xxiv, 2 r , enables us to restore the name of the river A"o-wi 

winch is a branch of the g Tang Kiver of Tnn-hnang. Forihe .story 

of the cele.stial horse (uc or s* k\ rn if' • 

. .. see I havanne.s, Meinoires 

Hi.'loniine.^, ui, 23*), note 3. 


Great Walcrcoar,e. Ten li south of jShou-clraugj Hsien. It has 
its source in the Yo-wa Kiver. 

Stem thinks that - the springs are meant whieh. rising in the drv 
flood beds south of X,u-hn e„lh,.t in small streams whieh pass through 
the oasis and supply its irrigation The word .It, hoVever seems 
rather to suggest an artificial canal. seem.s 

Long [ ] IVottrranr.'ic ... 10 11 

Sm-n>cn (Stone^ate) BrooL Rises 3 south of the 

(Ao-salt) BrooL Rr.se.s 10 11 .south-west of the hlen 
Shh-cheng (Stono-c.ty) Chen i.s 1,.580 11 we.st of Sha Chou, and 
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6.100 U from Shang-tu [the superior capital ”, i.e. Ch‘ang-aii]. This 
was the kingdom of Lou-lan of the Han dynasty. 

Identified by Stein with the modern Charkhlik ; see Serindia, 
pp. 320 seq. According to I'ang shit, xxxvii, 2 r°, _k. ^ Shang- 
tu was originally called ^ " capital city " ; in 742 it became 

ffi ^ the western capital ” ; in 757 ^ the central capital ” : 
in 761 it was again called the western capital. In 756 (the year of 
An Lu-shan's usurpation) it was Shang-tu. 

The Account of the Western Regions in the Han History says : 

The land is sandy and salt, with few cultivated fields. It produces 
jade. When Fu Chieh-tzu slew the king of this country, the Hans 
put his younger brother on the throne, and changed its name to the 
kingdom of Shan-shan.” 

Cf. Han shit, xcvi A, 3 r°-4 r°. ^ should lie Pelliot nii.sreads 
and translates : Les Han erigerent [a nouveau] ce pays [en royaume].” 

The Sui dynasty established Shan-shan Chen, but when the dynasty 
was overturned, the city was abandoned. In the Cheng-kuan period 
[627-49], Khing Yen-tien, a great chieftain from the kingdom of 
K'ang [Samarkand], came east and settled in this town. A number 
of barbarians (/;«) accompanied him, so that it became a populous 
place : it was also called the city of Tien-ho. The city was surrounded 
on every side by a sandy desert. 

The general term fin is here to be taken as Soghdians or natives 
of Samarkand. “ Tien-ho ” apparently means ” brought together by 
[K'ang AYn-]tien 

In the 2nd year of Shantj-ymn [675] its name was changed to 
Shih-cli'eng Chen, and it was made dependent on Sha Chou. 

There were two reign -periods called Shany-ymin, but during the 
.second [760-1] the We.stern Regions were no longer under Chinese 
nde. The character translated “ dependent ” is an unauthorized 
form of 

T'nn Ch'eny (Military Camp City) is 180 ff ea.st of Shih-ch'eng Chen. 

It has been identified by Stein with the site of Miran, which he also 
shows to have been the same as " the old eastern town ' of ilS 
Yii-iii, the capital of Lou-lan before 77 b.c. 

M hen AVei-tTi-ch'i, the ho.stage given by Shan-shan [to China], 
was returning weak and single-handed [to his kingdom], he made this 
appeal to the Son of Heaven : ” In our country there is the citv of 
I-hsiu, where the land is fair and fertile. iMy prayer is that you should 
.send a general to plant a military colony there and harvest the grain, 
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SO that I may have his prestige to back me." Accordingly, the Han.s 
sent a ssu-ma (commandant) with officers and men to colonize I-hsiu 
by way of protection. 


For read This passage is taken almost word for word from 
Han shu, xcvi A, 4 r^ and v° ; "The King himself petitioned the 
Son of Heaven as foilow.s : ’ I have lived a long time in the land of 
Han, and am now returning to my country weak and unsupported 
The late King ha.s a son .still living, and I am afraid lest he should 
kill me. Xow in niv kingdom there i.s the city of ^ I-hsiin, where 
the soil is fair and fertile. My prayer is that the House of Han mav 
send two leaders to plant a military colony there and harvest the 
grain, .so that your servant may have their prestige to hack me.' 
Accordingly, the Han Emperor sent one sxu-m'i with fortv officer.' 


and men to colonize I-hsiin and act as support for the ruler.’’ Pro- 
fessor Pelliot has already shown how easily the characters ^ and ^ 
can he confused in manuscript, and I-hsiu may therefore be con.sidered 
identical with I-hsun. It is rather curious, however, that the T'anq 
ahu should have adopted the form I-hsiu in preference to the I-hsiin 
of the Ha)! sha. The vexed question of the .situation of this town 
has, I think, been sati.sfactorily .settled by Stein {Serimlia, pp, 325 .seq.). 
Everything points to its having occupied the site of the modern 
Charkhlik. Yet we find the T'aiuj shx (xliii B. P» r') making exactlv 
the same mistake in placing I-hsiu east of Shih-ch'eng Chen: "Startin'ir 
from the southern shore of the Phi-ch'anfr Lake [Lop-nor] and going 
west, one passes Ch'i-fun C'h’eng (the City of the Seven Militarv 
C'olonies), which is the city of I-hsiu of the Han dynasty. Eighty h 
further west one comes to Shih-clreng Chen, the kingduin of Lou-lan 
under the Han, also called Slian-shan. It is 300 li south of the P'u- 


ch'iin" Lake. This is where K'anu 


— -■T' ien-tien became Commissioner 
of the che}i in order to establish communications with the 'We.stern 
Regions. " Eighty h is clearly a graphic error for “ ISO II ", as 
Stein has pointed out. But how did the other mistake ari.se ? From 
a certain ambiguity. I think, in the jia.s.sage from the Han shu which 
was quoted above. At first sight, it might appear that the King 
\\ei-fu-cli'i, when about to return to his kingdom, is offorimr to allot 
anolfu-r city to the Chinese coloni.sts. whereas he is reallv suggesting 
a change of capital Chavannes. in commenting on this kassaoe 
il-oung Fno. 19(.5. p. 5.33), .says : . !c nouveau roi de Chancham 

craignant que ses sujets ne le fissent la'rir, demanda aux Chinois 
d etabhr une garni. son dans la ville ,le Yi-siun, afin de le proti-er • 
pour que cette proP'ct.on hit efficace. il cst nbcessaire d'admettre que 
la X ille de ^'-.sum et.ut as.sez proclie de la residence du roi.” I would 
go a .s ep urther and .'ay that the obvious course for the Chinese 

town a.s 

Shan """ 2 “ the kingdom of 

Shan-sh.m .^a.s ongmally called Lou-lan. Its capital wa.s the citv of 
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Yii-ni, 1,600 li distant from the Yang Barrier. " Thi.s city the King is 
naturally anxious to avoid, so he proposes that a Chinese force shall 
accompany him to another place altogether, which shall be his future 
residence, and where the presence of these military colonists will be 
a safeguard. This new capital, then, is fixed further west at I-hsiin, 
the modern Charkhlik. 

All this agrees with the statement in Shwi chiny chit, ii, 5 r° (whose 
author died in 527) : ” The capital [of Shan-shan] is the city of I-hsiin, 
in the territory of the ancient Lou-lan. " Further on in the same 
work (f. 5 v°) we read : '' The river [C'hu-pin] flows east into the 
lake, which is situated north of the kingdom of Lou-lan. Here is the 
town of Yii-ni, commonly known as the old eastern town." This 
makes it quite clear that the old capital of Lou-lan was Yii-ni (now 
identified with Miran), and that the new capital of the .same kingdom, 
when Its name was changed to Shan-.shan in 77 B.C., was I-hsiin. The 
mistake made by the T'ang writers was in a.ssuming that the King 
went back to the old capital instead of creating a new one with the 
help of the Chinese. 

This (I-hsiu) is the town in question. Because the large city of 
Shan-shan lies to the west, the barbarians speak of it as Little Shan- 
shan. It is the modern T'un Ch‘eng. 

Here, as in many of the Stein MSS., is used as a homophone 
for If. The author of our present te.xt make.s the same mistake as 
the compilers of the T'ang history nearly '200 years later. He appears 
to have been misled by the name T'un Ch'eng (Camp City), and to have 
thought that it was derived from the military colonists who accompanied 
Wei-t'u-eh'i. This is certainly not the case : Pelliot is wrong in 
accepting this derivation, and Stein does not seem to see that it is 
reallv fatal to his own theory. (See Seriiidia, p. 327.) A more probable 
explanation is that the name was derived from the thousand colonists 
who according to Shut chiny chit, ii. 5. were subsequently brought 
to Lou-lan bv ^ ^ So Mai (not So Man ; this mistake was first 
made l-.v Chavannes in T'onny Ptio. vi, 567, and afterwards copied 
by Stein). 

Hf<in Ch'aiy (New City). 240 U west of Shih-ch'eiig Chen. When 
K'ang AYn-tien settled in Shan-shan, he began by rebuilding this 
town ; hence the name New City. Under the Hans it was Xu-chih 
Ch'eng. 

The ^ in Xu-chih Ch'eng is only a homophone variant of ^ in 
Tuny shn, loc. cit., which incidentally makes the di.stance from Shih- 
ch'eng Chen 2(t0 Ii. Herrmann, and after him Stein, lioth identify the 
jilace with Vash-shahri : see SV idea.-’/ /•«.«(•/<. p. lUO : .St-rindia, p. .'506. 
But Herrmann wrongly place.s I-hsiin here on his maji. 

F'u-Vuo Ch'hty (Grape-vine City). Four li north of Shih-ch‘eng 
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Chen. Founded by K‘ang Yen-tien, who planted vines within the 
town walls ; hence its name, Grape-vine City. 

This place has not yet been identified. Assuming a mistake in the 
hearing, as Stein suggests (hmermost Asin, p, 16.5), its remains may 
possiblv be located at Koynnuil, south of Charkhlik. 

Sa-p'i Ch'eng is 480 li south-east of Shih-ch’eng Chen. It was 
founded by K’ang A'en-tien. This city is near the Sa-p'i Lake, where 
the mountains are steep and difficult. An endless stream of Tibetans 
and T'u-yli-hun is constantly pas.sing to and fro. 

Stein thinks that this is " likely to be .some grazing and camping 
ground near the defile> of the C'lumen-tagh, through which routes 
pass to Charkhlik and Vash-shahri ' . But in T'ang times at least 
it was evidently a city of con.siderahle importance. There is a reference 
to the place in T'(t»g shu. c.v. H v', where the King of Khotan ^ 

Wei-ch'ih Sheng is said to have joined forces with •fllj ^ Kao 
H.sien-chih in attacking and suhduing Sa-p'i and Po-hsien. This 
must have been in 747. when Kao Hsien-chih was starting on his 
punitive o.'cpedition over the Pamirs. 

The Cilij of Shan-shnti is 1.610 pace.s in circumference, being twenty 
paces east of Sliifi-ch'eng Ciieii. This Shan-shan of the Han period 
i.s now in ruiius. 

This paragraph, referring to the actual site of the ancient I-hsiin, 
.seems out of place here. Stein notes that " the e.vtant remains of an 
oblong circumvallation at Charkhlik prohablv date from T'ang or 
later times ”. 


Po-hskn [Banished Immortal] Chen. Tlie ancient kingdom of 
Chii-mo. The Account of the Western Region.s in the Han History 
says it is fi.S'iO li from the superior capital [Ch'ang-anJ. The Sui 
dynasty establi.shed Chii-nio Chun. In the third year of Shang-yiian 
[676] the name was changed to Po-hsien Chen. 


l|® IS a mi.stake for Cf. T ang shu, xliii B, 19 r° : “ After 

(To.vMiijr the Chti-mo River, and proceeding 500 U, one arrives at 
Po-h.ien Chen, the old city of Chii-mo. The name was changed hv 
Kao Tsuno the Sh.ing-yuan period [674^.]," The identitv of the 
place with (harchan i. certain; see Seidenstrassen, pp 99-100: 
,Sr,n,d>a. pp. 29S.9. The account of ChU-mo is in Han shn'Lvi A, 4 vA 

The anaent T n„ Ch ha; is north-west of T un Ch'ena. 

il’ plmis 29. 3.r "^t>‘-T-ang period." [8tein.] See Serindia, 


he ha-„.o Rnrr [fi narcnan-uaryaj takes its rise in the Xan Shan, 
flowing out through a large valley. The source of this river is 500 O' 
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distant from the cMn city [i.e. Po-hsien]. It passes under the walls 
of Chii-mo, hence its name. 

@ is therefore an obvious mistake for .a 
All the cities and garrisons mentioned above fell into the hands 
of the Tibetans. 

In consequence of the general upheaval following the reliellion of 
An Lu-shan. From about 766 onwards, most of Eastern Turkestan 
was overrun by the Tibetans; see Ancient Khotan, i, 63, 533 seq. 

The P'u-cJfang Lake [Lop-nor] is 320 Ji north-east of Shih-ch‘eng 
Chen. This lake is 400 li in circumference. 

The bearing and comparatively small circumference clearly 
indicate that the lake meant is identical with the Kara-koshun Marshes. 
The 320 li correspond exactly to the distance from Charkhlik to the 
west end of Kara-koshun at Kumchapgan (below Abdal). The 
circumference indicated (400 li = ca. 80 miles) agrees closely with 
that of Kara-koshun as shown in the 1906-8 map in Desert Cathay. 
The notice of our text is important in view of the confusing specula- 
tions to which the so-called ‘ Lop-nor problem ’ has given rise : for 
it definitely proves that the terminal marshes of the Tarim River 
occupied in the ninth century much the same position and were of 
approximately the same extent as at present — a conclusion to which 
other evidence also pointed (see Serindia, pp. 327 seq.), but not quite 
so clearly.” [Stein.] 

The account of the Western Regions in the Han History says ; 
“ The Yellow River has two sources : — 

^ here is a mistake for Cf. Han shit, xcvi A, 1 r°. 

One branch comes from the Ts’ung Ling (Onion Range) Mountains, 
another comes from Khotan at the foot of the Nan Shan. This latter 
stream flows north and, joining the Ts'ung-ling River, pours its waters 
eastward into the P‘u-ch'ang Lake, another name for which is Yen-tse 
[Salt Marsh]. This is over 300 li distant from the Yii-men (Jade 
Gate) and Yang Barriers. Here it disappears and flows underground 
emerging again towards the south from the Chi-shih (Piled-up Rocks) 
Mountain as the great river of China.” 

It is hardly neces.sary to remark that this theory is not accepted 
by modern geographers. 

/ Chou. 

For a summary of historical notices of the oasis of Hanu, see 
Serindia, pp. 1147 seq. ; Innermost Asia. pp. 539 seq. 

Houses built by the Government. 730. 

Such I take to be the meaning of ^ a phrase which occurs 
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four times in this MS., once in S. 788, and again in S. 2472 v° (3). 
That it should denote " public buildings " in the ordinary sense of 
the term is out of the question. It would seem rather to indicate the 
huts or shacks built for Chinese colonists out of public funds. The 
word =f- which follows here and in two of the other passages is a puzzle 
which I have not yet succeeded in solving ; but it appears to be a sort 
of numerative referring to the houses. 

Households, 1729. Hsiang (Country clistrict.s), 7. 

For the meaning of see ” A Census of Tun-huang " (I'oung Pao, 
ser. II, vol. xvi, p. 473, note 5). 

The above was the territory of the Western Jung tribe in the 
ancient kingdom of K'un-wu. When King Mu of the Chou dynasty 
smote the Western Jung, K‘un-wu presented him with a red sword. 

The allusion is to the following passage in Lich tzu, v, 20 ad fin. ; 
■■ When King Mu of Chou made his great expedition against the 
4Ve.stern Jung, the latter offered him as a present a K'un-wu sword 
which was 1ft. 8 in. in length, had a red blade made of tempered 
steel, and could cut through jade like so much putty." The incident 
is also mentioned in -}- ^ gg Shih chou chi ||| f. 5 v^ : 

In the time of King Mu of Chou, the Western l)arbarians presented 
a K‘un-wu sword that would cut jade." 

This is the kingdom in question. Later usage erroneously turned 
the name into I-wu Chiin. 

That is to say, the character was sulistituted for J|.. 

The account of the AVestern Regions in the Han History savs ; 
•• During the decline of the Chou dynasty, the Jung and the Ti tribes 
dwelt intermixed north of the Ching and Wei Rivers.” 


In Northern Kansu and Shen.si. See Han Shu, xevi A, 1 v°. 

The territory of I-wu wa.s subsequently taken by the Hsiung-nu, 
but when AVu Ti of the Han smote the Hsiung-nu. he annexed it. 


This is not expressly stated in the Histories, though .some have 
thought that the oa.sis may have been temporarilv occupied during 
9 . i Ho ch u-jiing's luilliant campaign of 121 n.r. In Ha7i 
shu, ly. .0 vy he IS said to have reached the |[5 i!}i Ch'i- [or Shih-] 
hen Alountain.-.. which the commentator Yen Shih-ku identifies with 
the T’len Shan because C/ri-hni was the Hsiung-nu word for •'Heaven ”. 
Chayannes has shown, however, that these mountains were in all 
probability the Nan Shan, south of Sii Chou and Kan Chou : see 
TurcsOrculrrtauj, pp. 1.33-4. Moreover, In rhSn,, i ram, chih, cccli. 
1 r , detmitely places the first Chinese occupation of Hami in a.d. 73. 


.Afterwards it was again abandoned. In the 16th year of Yang-p‘i>ig 
[-X.D. 1 .5], the Later Hans attacked the Hsiung-nu in the north and took 
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the territory of I-wu-lu, where they set up an I-ho Tu-wei (‘' Military 
Superintendent for the benefit of the Crops "). 

gj in the text is a mistake for : see Hou han shu, cxviii, 1 v°, 
col. 2. 

Communication was again established with the Western Regions, 
after which I-wu was three times lost and three times recovered. 

This appears to be an echo of Hou han shu. cxviii. 3 v° : " From the 
Chien-u'u period [25-55] to the Yen-kumuj period [122-5], the 
Western Regions were three times cut off from the Empire and three 
times brought into communication with it.” The dates for I-wu 
in particular are : 77, lost ; 90, recovered : 107, lost : 119, recovered ; 
120, lost. In 127 the “Western Regions” .submitted once more, 
but I-wu does not seem to have been re-colonized until 131. The 
date of its final severance from the Han Empire is not exactly known. 
In 151 the oasis was ravaged by the Hsiung-nu, and though they 
retreated before a Chinese relieving force, the latter, too. i.s ominou.sly 
said to have " retired without achieving any succcs.s ” M • 

.see Hou han shu, cxviii, 14 r^. 

8hun Ti [126-44] appointed a ssu-tna of I-wu. 

Cf. Hou han shu, loc. cit. : " In the 6th year of Yunfi-chien [131] 
the Emperor, considering that I-wu had from time immemorial been 
a rich and fertile country adjoining the Western Regions, and that 
the Hsiung-nu were in the habit of raiding it for purposes of plunder, 
accordinglv gave orders for a new military colony to be planted there, 
as was done in the Yuiuj-yiian period [89-Ki4], and appointed a 
ssu-ina of I-wu.” 

Under the Wei and Chin dynasties nothing i.s heard of either chiin 
or hsicH. 

Cf. Ta ch'iinj i riiiu/ chih, loc. cit. : “ The M ei e.stablished I-wu 
Hsien, the Chin appointed an l-wu Tu-uri (Military Superintendent 
of I-wu), but both of these were concerned with the northern territory 
of Tun-huang, not with the ancient 1-wu. [Note : The I-wu of the 
Wei and the Chin lav north of the modern An-hsi Chen and Sha 
Chou, but was separated from Hami by a long stretch of desert : it 
was not the same as the I-wu of the Han period.] 

I nder the Sui dvnasty. in the 6tli year of Ta-ijrh [610], land east 
of the eitv was piircha.sed. and I-wu Chiin e.stablished. On the downfall 
of >Sui it reverted to the barbarians. 

“ It fell into the hands of the -lung tribes and liecame part of the 
T u-chiieh Empire.” [/ t'un<i c/nV/.] 

In the 4th vear of Chemi-kuan [6.30] the chieftain 8hih M'an-men, 
at the head of seven cities, came and made his submission. 
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This is evidentlv the personage mentioned in T’ang shu. ccxxi B, 
10 i" '■ In 630 the head of the city [of I-wu] came to render homage 
at Court. After the defeat of H^leh-li [ Khan of the Eastern T'u-chiieh]. 
he brought in the sutimi>sion of seven cities, and the territory 
registered as Western I Chou.” What these seven cities were is not 
stated. Xor have I been aide to find the name 8hih Wan-nien in any 
other text. 


I Chou was established for the first time tinder our own T’ang 
dynasty, hut in Pao-ijimj [7G2] it was conquered by the Tibetans. 

In 6.30. according to 1 VaiHi chih, " it was adsorbed by China under 
the name of Western I Chou, which in 632 wa.s changed to I Chou. 
In the first year of T'len-pao [742] it was re-named I-wii Chiin. In 
the first year of Ch'ieii-ynoii [I.o.'^] it again became I Chou, comprising 
the three sub-prefectures of I-wu, Na-ehih, and Jou-yiian.” The 
irruption of the Tibetans does not appear to have much affected the 
administration of the region, which remained in the hands of the 1^ 
Ch'en family from 714 to about 984, when the oasis was incorporated 
in the Uighur dominions During the Wu Tai period it was known 
as the ^ (ioiml Oasis. 


In the 4th year of Ta-chuiig [850] it was regained bv Chang I-ch'ao. 
and forty families from Sha Chou were settled there. 

Some information about Chang I-ch’ao will be found in the transla- 
tion by Chavannes of two inscriptions dated 851 and 894 ; see Spi india. 
p. 1333 ; Dix luxcnptions, p. 80. He notes that in the inscription of 
851 the first part of the personal name is written not a.s in 
T'ang shu, ccxvi B, 13 v’. Since our present MS. (the ne.xt earlie.st 
in date) has the same form, we may plausibly assume to lie correct. 
The passage in T (lug shu, whence most of our knowledge concerning 
this Governor of Tun-hiuuig is derived, runs as follow.s': - The next 
}ear [is5U], the ruler of Sha Chou, Chang I-ch’ao, presented to the 
Throne maps of eleven cimi, including Kua Chou, Sha Chou. I Chou, 
Su Chou, and Kan Chou. He had previously banded together a 
number of resolute men with the object of restoring Chinese rule. 
On the appointed day they armed themselve.s and .started a revolt 
at the gates of Sha Chou, in which they were abetted by all the Chinese 
mhaiutants. The Tibetan garrison was alarmed andfled, whereupon 
C ang I-ch ao took over the local administration. He prepared 
weapons and armour, an.l by means of fighting combined with agri- 
cultural operations regained all the other chuu. Officers from each 
of the other ten cities, bearing dispatches inserted in staves were sent 
m haste to T’len-te Ch’eng [Marco Polo’s Tenduc] m the north-east. 
rhe Fau,i-gu-s/uh (Military Governor) of this place, Li P’ei, reported 
to the Emperor, who warndy commended Clumg for his loyalty sent 
a me.^uge acknowledging his services and bidding him be of 'good 
cheer, and appointed him F,u,g-gu-shlh of Sha Gliou. Soon after the 
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title of Kuei-i Cliiin (Military district returning to Allegiance) was 
bestowed on the chou, and Chang I-ch'ao was made Chieh-tu-sJn/i 
(Governor). ... In the 2iid year of Hsien-Vung [861], I-ch'ao 
announced the submission of Liang Chou. ... In the 8th year [867]. 
I-ch'ao visited the Chinese Court, and ■was made Commandant of the 
Right Division of the Shen-wu Imperial Guards. He was presented 
with a house and land, and it was decreed that his cousin ^ 
Huai-shen should be placed in charge of the territory that had returned 
to allegiance. In the 13th year [872] he [Chang I-ch'ao] died, and 
Sha Chou elected the Chatni-shih ^ ^ ^ Ts'ao I-chin to administer 
the affairs of the chou. Subsec[uently, the title of Kuei-i Clikh-ln-shih 
was conferred on him. Later on. China became involved in many 
troubles, and the Imperial authority was no longer effective. Kan 
Chou was absorbed by the Uighurs, and most of the cities that had 
returned to allegiance succumbed." 

The other six chou reconquered bv Chang were ^ Shan, ^ H^i. 
jiij Ho, Lan, (ll^ Min, and J[|| K'uo. I have extracted a few more 
precise details from the T'uixj chieu : 851, 1st (or 2ud) moon : Chang 
I-ch'ao sends in his submi.ssion to China. 10th moon . He subdues 
the ten chou, and sends his elder brother ^ I-tse to the Court 
with maps and lists of population. 11th moon : The title of Kuei-i 
Chilli is conferred on Sha Chou, and Chieh-tu-nhih on I-ch'ao. 863, 
3rd moon : I-ch'ao announces that, acting with a mixed force of 
7,000 Tibetans and Chinese, he has regained Liang Chou for China. 
867 : the name of I-ch'ao's cousin is given as Wei-shen. 872, 

8th moon, is definitely .stated to be the date of I-ch'ao s death. 
Chavannes, following the M sS Hsi ijii shut too rhi, 

iii, 19 v°, is wrong in thinking that the T'aug shu makes Huai-.shen. 
and not I-ch'ao, die in that year. 

Any one reading the above extract from the T'aug xhu would 
imagine that Chang I-ch'ao was succeeded immediately by Ts'ao I-chin. 
So far from that being so. there was an interval of forty years or more 
between the two. The Suiu/ shih. ccccxc. 15 v', translated in Sei iiidia. 
Jip. 13.38-9, tells us that the line of succession in the Chang family 
only came to an end during the Liang dynasty (9G7-2'2). It is also 
stated that Ts'ao I-chin was .succeeded by hi.s son Ts'ao jq Aiiaii- 
chung. But on the .strength of a passage translated by Reinusat 
(from ICu lai xhih. Ixxiv. 7 v“, though this reference is not given). 
Chavannes concludes that another reign conies in between, and that 
iian-shen, the elder brother of \ uan-chung. was actually King of 
Kiia Chou and Sha Chou in 939. That the latter assumption is not 
correct mav be gathered from another pas.sage coming a little earlier 
(f. .5 v°) which deserves to be translated in full : " Liang Chou was thus 
cut off from China, and only Kiia Chou anil Sha Chou continued to have 
regular intercourse with her until the end of the Five Dynasties. At Sha 
Chou, in the K'ai-p'iug ]>eriod of the Liang [9G7-ln]. there was a 
governor^ ^ Chang Feng, who iMlled luniself ^ [il ^3 ^ ^ 
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■■ The White-rohed Son of Heaven of the Golden Mountain . In the 
reign of Chuang Tsung of the Later T'ang [923-5], the Uighurs sent 
envoys to the Chinese Court. Ts’ao I-chin, descendant of the Chinese 
left in Sha Chou [after the collapse of the T’ang], also .sent an embas.sy 
which came together with the Uighurs. Chuang Tsung appointed 
I-chm Kuei-i Chiin Chieh-tu-,^hih, Kuan-ch‘a-xhih (Inspector), Ck'u- 
chih-shih (Legal Commissioner), etc., of Kua, Sha, and the other chou. 
During the Chin dynasty, in the-oth year of T'ien-fu [940], I-chin died, 
and his son Yiian-te came to the throne. In the 7th year 

[942] Ts'ao Yiian-chung of Sha Chou and Ts’ao Y’iian-shen of Kua 
Chou both sent envoys to China. In the reign of Shih Tsung of the 
Chou [9-54-9]. Yiian-chunt; was made Kxei-i Chiin Chieh-tn-shih, and 
^ ^ Yiian-kung was made Commissioner of Train-bands in Kua 
Chou." 

It is evident from the above that a member of Chang I-ch’ao s 
family was still ruling Sha Chou at the close of the T‘ang dynasty, 
and was succeeded by Ts’ao I-chin, who was the first of his line, some- 
where between 910 and 923. Ts’ao Yiian-chung .seem.s to have 
succeeded his brother Yiian-te in 942, but was not made Chieh-tu-shih 
until 9-55. Yiian-kung may be yet another brother, unless we adopt 
the emendation Yen-kung, a son of Yiian-chung, who according 

to Synifi shih, loc. cit.. was made Fanfj-yil-shih of Kua Chou in 962, 
and from whom two letters are preserved in S. 5973. Ts’ao Yiian-shen 
was prefect of Kua Chou in 942 (as he had been in 939), but he never 
became Chieh-tu-shih or Governor of Sha Chou. In the Stein Collection 
(S. 707) there is a fragmentary copy of the Filial Piety Classic which 
was made by Yuan-shen in 9’25, when he was a lay .student attached 
to the San-chieh Monastery : and in S. 1286 v° is the end 

of a letter from him (without a date), when he had already attained 
high official rank. 

Its mixed population includes Chdang [Tangutans] and Lung, 

amounting to about 1,300 people. 

^ We were told above that the number of households in I Chou was 
1.729, which, allowing an average of five persons to each household, 
yields a total population of .'-^,645. It seems to be implied that the 
m<ijorit\ of the inhabitants were Chinese, but doubtless other races 
were represented. (See S>-,,n,lir>. p. 11.50.) In rn„,, shu, xl, 11 v°, 
the households are said to have numbered 2,407, and the individuals 
10,157. This would make the ratio of individuals to a household a 
httle over 4 : 1— greater than th.rt for Tuu-huang, but considerably 
less than that for the Empire as a whole. See ” A Census of Tun- 
huang ”, roun;i P,w. Oct., 191.5, pp. 479-80. In the eighteenth 
ceiitur} the pojiulation was estimated at aliout 12,000. 

Revenue. 

Ur tribute paid to the Imperial Court. Nothing further is stated 
in the text. 
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Subordinate sub-prefectures (hsien), 3 : I-wu, Xa-chili. Jou-yiian. 

I Chou seems to have included a ^reat deal more territory than the 
single oasis of Hami, though most of it was desert. Ta ch'Dtg i t'ung 
chih gives the following dimensions for the chou when it was first 
established in 630 ; ea.st to west, 1,015 U: north to south, 490 h. 
One would naturally suppose that the extent of the chou coincided 
with that of the three hsien put together ; but that does not appear 
to have been the case, for the sum of the households in the three hsien 
(2,634) is much greater than the figure given for the chou (1,729). 
Tliev also comprise twelve countrv districts as opposed to seven only 
in the chou. 

I-wu Hsien. Situated in the suburban area. Houses built by 
the Government, 301. [Ch'icn. 15.] Hou.seholds. 1613. Country 
districts, 4. 

Here the problem of ^ is complicated by the fact that it is followed 
by another numeral. 

The above was originally tlie I-wu T'un [Camp] of the Later Han. 
The city walls are stated to have been built by Ton Ku. 

For Tou Ku, .see Giles. Biog. Diet.. 1959. and below. He led an 
expedition into Central Asia, and took Hfimi from the Hsiung-nu in 
A.n. 73, thus laying the foundation for Pan Ch’ao s victorious 
campaigns. 

Under the Wei it was made a hsien. 

See ITci sh)i. vii 13. 3 r’ : '' In the 12tli moon of the 12th year ol 
T'ai-ho [Jan.-Feb., 489), the Juan-juan commander of the frontier 
garri.son at I-wu, Kao Kao-tzu, at the head of an army of 3.000 men. 
surrendered the citv [to the Wei]." Also / I'uiuj rluh. Ixxxix. 19 r' 

" the Hans established I-wu T un. and the Later ei made it a hsioi. 

The Han History savs ; " I-wu-lu is oniv an old name for the I 
and Ti tribes." 

I have not been alile to find this .'.tatement in our pre.sent te.xt of 
the Han shu. 

Buddhist monasterie.s. 2 : n.'-iian-feng (Diffused influence). An- 
hua (Peaceful civilization). Taoist monasteries. 2 : Hsiang-mou 
(AtispicioiLs barley). Ta-lo (Great net). Signal stations. 7 : Sliui- 
yiian (River source) : Mao-erh (Hairy ear) ; 

The .second character might lie ^ ira, a tile ; but " Hairy ear 
.seems a better name than " Hairy tile ". 

Lang-ch'iian (Wolf spring) ; Hsiang-tsao (Fragrant jujube) : 
P‘an-lan-ch‘iian (Twining orchid .spring) ; 8u-tu-ku (Quick cross 
valley) ; I-ti-chii (/ territorv implement ?). Frontier garrisons. 3 : 
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Clii-fing (Unbaked brick station) ; Ch'ili-yai (Red cliff) ; Mao-kan 
(Lance shaft). 

Manners and casfoins. The inhabitant.s. consisting of husbandmen 
and traders, possess a written script. 

No doul)t TurkI is meant. Sir Aurel Stein writes ; " The present 
population of Hami comprises a considerable proportion of true 
Turkish stock, which in the valleys of the Karlik-tagh has pre.served 
much of the old nomadic ways of life ; in the oasis to the south, these 
have been lost through mixture with Chinese elements. " 

The peasants and traders only have flat iron plates which they use 
as griddles ; the cakes [which they bake on these] are their usual 
food, winter and summer. They have no cooking-pots or pans ; cups 
and bowls, spoons and chopsticks form no part of their belongings. 
\\hen they are thirsty, they simply squat on the ground and drink. 
The old phrase, ' A hole made in the ground served them for a jug, 
and they drank out of their hands, pictures their rude simplicitv. 

Reading , which is another form of Jp. The quotation is from 
Li chi, vii, 1 (6). 

It is also their custom to .set no store by dress, and to make wealth 
the only criterion of rank. 

Sixt} Ji south of the hsien is a dry .salt lake, ton li in circumference. 

Probably an old dried-up lagoon of Kami drainage which further 
to the south-west loses itself in the salt basins of Shona-nor." [Stein.] 

In the desert there is no water, but the dry soil yields salt, which 
has a .sweet taste when the moon is full, and is bitter wdien the moon 
is waning. Though the salt has been collected for ages past, it still 
shows no sign of diminution. 

The town of Little I-wu. 20 li south of the hsien, was the original 
I-wu Hsien. Because in the neighbourhood of this town there was 
formerly water to irrigate the fields, the people [of I-wu] were attracted 
to this district and built a walled city i hence it is called Little I-wui. 

Shih-lo-wan Moantnins. Partly in the administrative area of 
Jou-vuan Hsien. 


These iiiountuiiis are the 4. .i,* r 

1 rj... ,, t.iLni, the easternmo.st portion of 

the L len bhaii niiii^e. See helow, p. S 42 

Ymn-ch-iian [Source spring] Rir,r. Ten li north of the hsien. 

The Hami ouMs receives its irrigation water from springs which 

north-east of it in the rubble-filled 
leds of three river-courses, ordinarily dry. These river-beds all 
de.scend from the snowy Karlik-tiigh. but carry no surface water after 
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leaving their debouchures at Tdriik, Karakupchin, and Aratam. Cf. 
ScriiiJia, p. 1148, maps 72, 73." [Stein.] 

River No. 2. Five Ji north-east of the hsien. 

River No. 3. Nine U north-east of the hsien. 

All these three rivers gush forth from a steep mountain-side and 
flow southwards into the desert, where they are swallowed up. In 
the Huo-t'ien [Zoroastrian] Temple there are countless images, both 
plain and painted. One Ti-p‘an-t‘o was the head priest of the Fire- 
worshipping Sect. 

Mazdeism, or the religion of Zoroaster, was widely spread through- 
out Central Asia in T'ang times, as we may infer from numerous 
references in the Chinese histories. "Ti-p'an-t’o'’ (or “Chai-p‘an-fo ") 
may he the name of a country rather than that of an individual. 
In T'ang xliii B, 18 v". we read that ” 600 li south-west of Kashgar 
one reaches the military post of Ts'ung-ling, which is the ancient 
kingdom of ^ Chieh-p'an-fo.’’ The name occurs again in 
T'ang shu, ccxxi A, 16 r^, and in Hsiian-tsang's Hsi yu chi, with slight 
modifications of the first character. 

Before Kao-clCang was conquered, P'an-Co visited the [Chinese] 
Court. 

Kao-ch‘ang was the kingdom occupying the Turfiin oasis m the 
sixth and seventh centuries. Under the Later Han dynasty it was known 
as $ gp f ] I ^ the .\nterior Royal Court of Chii-shih. In 335 
it was conquered by ^ ^ Chang Chiin.the ruler of ^ Liang, and called 
Kao-cli‘ang Chiin. In 442 it was seized by one of the ^ Chti- 
ch'ii clan of Northern Liang, but in 460 fell into the hands of the Juan- 
juan, who made <6 IS] K'an Bo-chou king of Kao-ch'ang. In 
500 the inhabitants raised Clrii Chia to the throne, and the 

Ch'ii fanidv continued to rule the kingdom until it was annexed 
to the T’ang Empire hv ^ Wi M H'>u Chun-chi in 640, and given the 
n.une of ^ Ilsi Chou. 

On arriving at the capital [Ch’ang-an]. he called down the Fire- 
god. [who took possession of his bodv]. Then he pierced his belly 
with a sharp .sword, so that it went right through him and protruded 
on each side. Cutting away [from his entrails 1] what was superfluous, 
and tying up the main portion with his hair. 

This is hardly intelligible, and leads one to suspect some omission 
or corruption in the text. 

lie gra.sped the two ends of the .sword in his hands and twisted it round 
and round and up and down [in his body], exclaiming the while : 

All the enterprises undertaken bv the State are in accordance with 
the will of Heaven ; with divine aid nothing will remain unfulfilled." 
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The prophecv ^eeiii' to refer more particularly to the impemliii- 
expedition ayain't Kao-oh'aiiy. 

After the L'od had withdrawn [from his body], he fell rigid and 
prostrate on the ground, and drew no breath for seven days, when 
he recovered and returned to his normal condition. This occurrem <■ 
wa.s reported to the Throne by the authorities, and by Imitenai 
decree he was invested with the title of " Yogi General . 

Xn-chih H^ien. 120 ii we.st of the chon. House.s built by the 
Government. 215. Households. 032. Country districts. 7. 

This is the present oasis of bapchuk. For the derivation of the 
name, see Pelliot, Jotiri til 1016. p. 118. L nfortunateb . 

he has wrongly quoted the distance as 320 h, and the mistake has been 
transferred to S.-rimlift, p. ll-oT. note 14. 

At the beginning of the T’ang period, a native of this place. 
Shan Fu-t'o, belonging to the Ea.stern T'u-chueh. on account of 
the oppressive taxation led his fellow-burghers into the desert, and 
took refuge in Shan-shan. where thev dwelt awhile side by side with 
the T'u-[yu-]hun. Tlieu. passing through Yen-ch'i [Karashahr], 
they migrated to Kao-cii'ang. Not being comfortable there, they 
returned home [to Xa-chih], The barbarians call Shan-shan Xa-chih, 
so when these people came back from Shan-shan. thev gave this name 
to their city. 


Professor Pelliot has transl.ited this passage, and explains it as 
follows : Xa-chih was foundi-d in the sixth centurv bv natives of 
Shan-shan, and called Xa-chih because that was their name for Shan- 
shan. Shan Fu-fo (whose suniame proves that he came of a Shan- 
shan faniil\ ) tried to lead the colonv back to its old home, but finding 
the T u-yii-hun settled there, returned to Xa-chih. Thus interpreted, 
our text certainly throws some light on a puzzling passage in T'nn'l 
>hii. xl. 11 c . which informs us that '' Xa-chih was establi.shed as a 
hsirii on the site of the old city of Shan-shan in 6.30 ". Pelliot, however, 
assumes that Xa-chih was so called from the time of its foundation, 
whereas it is here clearly indicated that this was a new name, given to 
it onb on the return of Shan Fu-fo. Previouslv, we must suppose, 
it M<1 bt en c.dled Shan-.shan after the Chinese name of its parent city. 
In 1 L's It lost the status of htii’n. Imt regained it in 727. 


Bu.ldhist convent. 1 ; Hsiang-mou (for nuns). Frontier garrison. 1 : 
Po-( lrumi (Hundred springs). Signal stations. 8 : Po-chdh (Hundred 
h'ct) : Pu-tao-cli-iian (Not arrive spring) ; Yung-an (Lasting peace) ; 

un_ r le (hueh (Eastern Che-chiieh tree ?) ; Hua-ch'iian (Flower 
d'rmy) ; Yen-mo (Protracted end). 


t may be noted that Hsiang-mou was the name of a Taoi.st convent 
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(monastery or nunnery) at I-wu Hsien, above. “ Eight " signal 
stations is apparently a mistake for " six The name tE M IS 
Che-chtieh Pass or Barrier occurs in T'anfi slui, xliii. 17 v° ; “ West- 
ward from An-hsi one goes through the C'hAchiieh Pass." 

The spring north of the city is 20 li from the hsien. It w'ells up 
frc>m a pit and forms a torrent which flows into the P'u-ch'ang Lake. 

“ Probably the springs of Toghucha or Ili-kul are meant, five to 
six miles north and north-east of Lapchuk, which supply the irrigation 
of the oasis. See SeriniUii, v, map 69. But '■ P'u-ch'ang Lake " is 
obviously an error. The water of Lapchuk loses itself in a drv basin 
adjoining the Shona-nor dej)ression. about twenty miles to the south- 
west. Lop-nor is separated from it by some 250 miles across the 
Kuruk-tagh 1 " [Stein.] 

Joii-yiian Hsien. 240 li north-east of the choit. Houses built by 
the Government. [ ]. Households. 389. Country districts. 1. 

•S' ^ has been added in somewhat fainter ink. without any number. 

" Distance and bearing prove Juu-yiian Hsien to be identical with 
the modern Tash-bulak, with some adjacent patches of cultivation, 
about fifty miles E.N.E. of Kami. 8ee Innermost Asia, iv, map 37. 
Tash-bulak is garrisoned as a small po.st guarding the approaches to 
Hami from the eastern Dzungarian plateaus and Mongolia." [Stein.] 
According to Chiu t'anti shu. xl, 47 r*^, it was founded in 63(t, and took 
its name from the oldcity of Jou-yiian. east of the hsien. Hsin t'anfi 
shu, xl, 11 v’, further informs us that in 697 it lost its separate status 
and was merged into I-wu Hsien. 

This city is said to have been built, and the adjoining fields laid 
out. with the co-operation of barbarians {ha) from I-wu. in the 12th 
year of Ta-ych [61G]. In the 4th year of Cheny-huan [630] the Hu 
returned to their own countrv. On account of this [act of kindness], 
'vlien it was made a hsie)/. it took its name from the chen. 

This paragraph is evidmitly intended to e.xplain the unusual name 
Jou-yiian (literally " .soft-far "), but it is not put at all clearly. The 
name is derived from a pass.ige in the Canon of Shun {Ahn chinij. 
ii. 1. V. 16). which is repeated in the Testamentary Charge (ib.. v. 22, 
viii) ; ^ Bb ^ " De kind to those who are far otf, and help 
those who are near " (see Legge. ('/u.wi'r.s. iii, jip. 42, 54t'). As applied 
here to the action of the Hu, the meaning must be, " Be kind to those 
from afar." But it would apjiear, not only from our present text, but 
from the Chm t'a)n/ .shu. .\1, 47 r', and the ^ ^ Yuan ha clnh 

as well, that the name of the hsi< n was taken from that of the chthi. 
which must therefore have been built at an earlier date. Perhaps 
we may reconstruct the seipience of events as follows; When 1-mu 
f’hi'in M'as established bv the Sui in 61(1, the need of a fortified jiost in 
the north-east was felt in order to protect it. and dou-yiian Chen 

V'll.. VI. PXKT 4. .■).■) 
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was built about bib with the aid of the Hu. After a short interval, 
during which I-wu was m the hands of the Jung Tribes, the T'ana 
dynasty regained possession of the oasis, and Jou-ytian Hsien wa^ 
founded in 630, taking its name from the older Jou-yiian Chen, 

Taoist monasteries. 1 : T'ien-shang (In heaven). Signal stations. 
4 : Pai-wang (Clear prospect) ; Pai-yang-slian (White poplar hill) ; 
I-ti-chii ; Tu-tui (Lonely pile). 

I-ti-chii is also the name of a .signal station in I-wu Hsien, above. 
Jou-yiian Chen. Seven li east of the hsien. 

^ in the text is evidently a mistake for J^. This is the “ old city 
of Jou-yiian” of Chm t'any shu, loc. cit. 

Under the Sui d\-nasty. in the 12th year of Ta-yeh [616], I-wu 
Chiin was established, which was followed bv the' establishment of 
this c/ieii. 

Above (under I Chou. p. 833) the date was given as 610, which 
seems preferable to the other, because the foundation of the chim 
v'as certainly the result of the brilliant feat of arms accomplished 
by ^ 'Ifr Hsieh Shih-hsiung in 6()8, and described thus in Sni 
shn, lx\ , 9 r ; Having b.een made Commander-in-chief at the Jade 
Gate, Hsieh Shih-hsiung planned an attack on I-wu in conjunction 
uith Ch i-min, Khan of the Northern T'u-chiieh. His army proceeded 
to the Jade Gate, but Ch i-min broke his promise and did not appear. 
Thereupon Shih-hsiung set out acro.^s the desert unsupported. The 
people of I-wu never thought that the Sui army could arrive, and 
made no preparations ; so when they heard that it had alreadv crossed 
the desert, they were terror-stricken and made haste to surrender, 
hocking to the Military Gate and offering beef and wine. Subsequently, 
Shih-hsiung built a walled city east of the old Han city of I-wu, which 
ble left liehiml the Silver-and-blue Knany-In 
u-ja ± gSt ang Wei with over a thousand armed men to garrison 
the jilace, anil returned." 


Shih-lo-man Moanlains. Forty U north of the hsien. 

Tie Karlik tagh ( .Snowy Mountains ), of which the eastern 
nil r. SIS (111 noit 1 of rash-hulak, its southern spurs approaching 
within about eight miles of that town." [.Stein.] Cf. Tnrcs Occidenlaur, 
pp. 1^. 3(i.j 1 honnno.l Asm, pp, .632 seq. 

,h.. Eo.io,.,, tl«« arc 

t le len .dian. which .stretch in a continuous chain for .several 
thousand li. 

posmUv' """ have it, hut 

incorporated m 'ti™ treatise which was afterwards 

rpirated in the geographical section of the Tang shu ; for in the 
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latter work (ch. xl, p. 11 v”), it is stated that in this district (I-wu) 
are the |lf ^ Che-lo-man Mountains, also called T'ien Shan 
The coinmentarv on Hoh han ii, 11 rh says : ’• The Tien Shan 
are the same as the ^[5 llj Shih-lien Shan [this is the pronuncia- 
tion given]. Another name is ' Snowy ^Mountains and at the present 
day they are called the tlf ^ ^ Che-lo-han Mountains. " This 
mistake is prohahly derived from Yen Shih-kn who, as we have seen 
above (p. 832), also confused the Tien Shan and the Xan Shan. 

On them is an inscribed stone tablet which commemorated the 
exploit of the Han general Ton Ku in defeating the Prince of the 
Hu-yen Clan. 

This victory was gained in a.d. 73. From the biographv of Tou Ku 
in Hou han situ, liii. 8 v', we learn that '' when he and [his lieutenant] 
Keng Chung reached the Tien Shan, they attacked the 
Hu-yen Prince and cut off more than a thousand heads. The Hu-ven 
Prince fled, and was pursued as far as ^ ^ Lake Barkul. Tou 

Ku left some officers and men encamped in the town of I-wu-lu". See 
also, op. cit., ii, 11 r°. The commentary there states that Hu-yen was 
the name {%|) of a Hsiung-uu prince ; but this is somewhat misleading. 
In S7ii/i chi, cx, 4 v°, where the earliest mention of the name occurs, 
it is clearly recognized to be that of a Hsiung-nu clan : " All the 
great mini.sters (of the Hsiung-nu) hold hereditarv office, being selected 
from the ^ Hu-yen, the Lau.and at a later date the Hsii-pu 
clan. The.se three families constitute the nobility." The conunentary 
adds that the first and last enjoyed the privilege of intermarrying with 
the Shan-yti's family, while the Hsii-pu also e.xercised yulicial functions. 
For other passages in which the Hu-yen prince.s are mentioned, .see 
Dw InscnplioiiK. pp. 19-24. Another jiossible reference is Unii shii. 
xciv A. 19 v’. where it is related how a Hsiung-nu prince succeeded 
to the throne in 8.j b.c. with the .style ^ jff Hu-yeii-ti Shan-yii. 

f liiang Hsing-pen erased tlie ancient in.scription and engraved a 
new one in its place, extolling the merits of the T'ang. 

Thi s inscription, dated 19th July, 94(1, is to be found in Hsi ip'i iihiu 
Ifio chi. iii, 2() v^, and has been translated by Chavannes in /b.c Iiigcrip- 
ti'nnt, pp. 2.0 soip Hsing-pen was the stvle (5ji) of ^ ^ t'hiang Ch'io. 
whose biography is given in T'lU'tl xhu, xci, 8 r'’. It contains the 
following passage ; " (In the expedition against Kao-ch'ang. he was 
ai>jH)inted second in command, doing forth from I Chou, he halted 
in the mountains at a di.stance of IdO li from Liu-ku and con.structed 
engines of war in which the ancient methods were modified and the 
engines tlu'inselves greatlv improved. In that jilace there stood an 
inscribed tablet commemorating the ex])loits of Fan Ch'ao of the 
Han. Hsing-pen erased the old insenptinn, and engraved a new 
encomium on the majestv anil supernatural power of the reigning 
dynasty." This is clearly the same episode, though Pan Ch'ao is 
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sul'stituted for Ton Ku. Our present text i.' mure Hkeiv to I'e corr.' • 
■d' Pan Cli' do wds only a junior otficor in a.d. 73. 

Tliese mouutaiiis are 60 II in lieiuht. 

Xut. of eouT-^e. in a vertical sen-e. The ChinC'e measure the lieiaii^ 
of mountams alonu the .-lope, from foot to summit. 

Chapels for prayer have been placed on them, and below, in th'- 
chon city itself, a temple has been erected to the spirit of the mountain' 
who is named A-lan. 


I do not feel (p.iite sure about this sentence. One is tempted t" 
make the emendation lU T at the foot of the mountains 

I-ii'u Chilli {Militiinj Station of l-ini), 4.80(1 Ji north-west of the 
superior capital {Ch.'an«-an). 


'■ Evidently a de.sionation of Barkul, the P’u-lei of Han time', 
about hd miles to the north-wist of Kami. It is still garrisoned at 
the present day for the protection of the high road from Kansu to 
Chinese Turkestan. [Stein.] See hnicfiiioM Afiia. map 34. TlU' 
place is not to be confused, of course, with the I-wu Chiin (^) above. 


The above was e.stablished on receipt of an Imperial command in 
the 5th moon of the 4th year of Chbaj-lnng [June. 710]. In the 6tli 
year of K'ai-ylian [718]. the garrison consisting of 3,000 soldiers and 
1.040 hor.ses, was transferred to Kan-lu Chen. 

The second ^ may he a mistake for Q • or .simplv a dittograpliy 
of the precediug ^ . The date 710 is continued by Tmifi shn. xl.' 11 vC 
n ere we mo further tohl that I-wu ('him was .situated on the T}* ® 
Kmi-lu Iliver, 3(i() li to the north-west of Kami. This agrees very 
cio.sely with Stein's e.stiniate, Kan-Iu Chhii has not been 'identifinl. 
but It was iirob.ihly in the same district. 


tour llm/,v ; To the south-ea.st. I Chou is 300 li di.stant : to the 
.south-west, Hsi Chou is 800 It distant ; to the west. T'ing Chou i.s 
-80 h distant ; adjacent on the north-east is the brigand country. 

ILi (.'hou dxhiy i.s repre.sented by the ruined site of Yar-khoto, 
ormerly ^ fp[ ('hiao-ho, the ancient capital of Turfan. '■ Bv T im! 

Pei-t ing, marked by ruins north of Jimasa and 
"r Chine.se protectorate in T'ang 

,1 . .. *! ' '^f'*rices are ajiproximatelv correct in relation to each 

" 'r. lutein.] See Iiincrtnoxl Jxi/t, pp. fx.:), 5t).3. 

Thn Laiiij [Dniyiw) tnbe came originallv from Yen-elri [Kara.shahrJ. 
bUft^now tlieu- chieftains are to be found m Kan Cliou. 8u Chou, and 

^IrJslnf' i- ’■' two kings of 

' . ahr the seventh century ; M ^ ^ Lung T-u-ch-i-chih 
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and hI % Lung Lai-t'u, in which “ Lung ” is obviously the name 
of the clan or tribe mentioned in this paragraph. 

These people are fierce and unprincipled, hardy and pugnacious, 
but their character has been modified by the civilizing influence of our 
Imperial House. 

South-east of Sha Chou is the Yao-yiieh Moimtain, 180 li distant, 
south-west is the Tzu-tbng (Purple Pavilion) Mountain. 190 ]i distant. 
The rocks on this mountain being all of a purple hue. it was re-named 
Tzu-fing. 

Instead of we should perhaps read {" it was on that account 
named ’ since we hear of no previous name. 

T‘ing Chou ; Han-hai Chiin (Military .Station of Han-hai). 

The character in the te.xt is certainly meant for Han-hai 
or Wi iS) is often used generally for the desert of Gobi. The place 
mentioned here seems to have been in the district inhabited by the 
Uighurs, which in the reign of T'ai Tsung was made into a prefecture : 
see Chiu l‘amj shu, cxcv, 2 r° : riP ^ 

Hsi Chou : T‘ien-shan Chiin (Military Station of T'ien-shan). 
C’hiao-ho Hsien. 

We hear of a T'ien-shan Chiin (^[1) being created when Kao-ch'ang 
was conquered in 640 ; see T'oiu/ .s/m, ccxxi A, 8 r°. 

I Chou : I-wu Chiin (^Military Station of I-wu). Jou-yiian Hsien. 

The nomenclature of places in Turkestan is often found confusing 
because of the changes arising from the intermittent nature of Chinese 
rule in those parts. It mav be useful, therefore, to recapitulate by 
giving the names borne iiv the principal cities mentioned in this account 
at different periods of their historv : — 

(1) Yii-tti, old capital of Lou-lan [Former Han]. 

" Old Eastern Town '' ; " Little Shan-shan " [Later Han]. 
Ch'i-t'un Ch'eng ; T'un Ch'eng [T'ang). 

Little Nob [Tibetan records]. 

Miraii [modern name]. 

(2) I-hxiui, or I-hsiu, capital of .Shan-.shan after 77 b . c . [Former Han]. 
Shan-shan Chen [Sui]. 

Na-fu-po (^ If [Hsnan-tsang]. 

Tien-ho [Thing]. 

Shih-ch'eng Chen [T'ang, after a.u. 675]. 

Great Nob [Tibetan records]. 

City of Lo]) [Marco Polo]. 

Charkhlik [modern name]. 
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(3) Xu-chih f’h'nni [Han]. 

Hsin Clren^ (Xew City) [T'ang]. 
Yasll-.■^hah^i [modern name]. 


(4) r7oV-;/.o [Han]. 

T-o-m<j Cfc [Sung-yisn]. 

Chii-mo Chiin [8ni]. 

Che-mo-fo-na ^ I't S|i) [H.suan-t;-ani;]. 

Po-hsien Chen [T anit. after -C.ii. 674]. 

Jurjan [Mirza Haidar, hi.Nteenth eentiiry], 

Charehan [modern name]. 

(.5) K'iii'-jrii [Chou]. 

T-\vii or I-wii-lu [Han]. 

I-\vu Chiin [Sui]. 

I Chou [T'ang]. 

Kumul. Kamiil. Camul [Tiirlci]. 

Khamil [Mongol]. 

Hami [modern name]. 

(G) Clmto-ho. ancient capital of Turfrai [Han]. ,. 

Chu-'hih Ch'ien-wang-t'ing (Anteri<.>r Royal Court of Cldi ' > 
[Later Ilan]. 

Kuo-ch’ang Chiin [Chin]. 

H.vi Chou [T'ang]. 

Yar-khoto [modern name]. 


(7) Chin-man fp5|) [Former Han]. . 

Chit-shih Hou-wang-fing (Posterior Royal Court of Cuu-rui 
[Later Han]. 

Kagan-stupa [H'^uan-tsang'.s Life]. 

'ing TChou [T'ang, after 640]. 

Pei-fing Tu-hu Fu (Protectorate of Pei-fing) [T'ang, after (0„j 
lje-,h-l)alik ( " Five Towns ") [Tiirki]. 

Hii-pao-tzu (^ ^). near Jimasa [modern name], 

C)n the ‘2.7111. day of the 12th moon of the 1st year of Kuang-eh i 
['ind February. 886], when the Aii-iivi-bhih-fu (As.si.staiit Com 
missioner) of Ling Clioii. Minister of State, arrived with his suite at 
the chon. Chang Ta-ch'ing. in attendance on the Assistant Com- 
missioner. made a copy of this document to serve as a record. 

Professor Pelliot, not allowing for the difference of the Chinesi 
lunar calenclar. iiiake.s the vear 88.7. Ling Chou is a little south of 
Ying-h^ia Fu in north-east Kansu. The last character is written 
%i, hut may he intended, in which ease the translation will he • 
" completed the cojiying of this document." 



On Mubarakshah Ghuri 

By Ahmkt-zeki Validi 

rpHE geographical statements of Mubarakshah Ghuri {Ta'rikh. 

pp. 4-6) are taken from Alberuni, precisely from his book 
al-Qanun al-Mas‘udi (cf. the MS. of the Library of Yeliettin-Efendi. 
in the Bayazid Mosque, Constantinople, No. 2277, fol. 1456-1-536). 

The following words and phrases of Mubarakshah — 

jlj — yGj — j — 

-G—L AiLv, — ^ ^* 4 ^ 

■^Jj fiTC to be read in Alberuni : _^U- — oj) — isj 

— — — Jy^S'x^ — ijli'iis — 

The situations of and are defined by Alberuni 

more accurately : in the second zone (jvAj’b in the extreme East 
ijyJ' juiiJ (that is, Yang-chou, cf. G. Ferrand, Textes 

rehtifs d Vertrane Orient, 132). 125 long., 22 lat. ; i'jOl j, L'YA' 
(that is. Otiigen on the Orkhon. in central Jlongolia. see Barthold. 
Hist. Bed. d. alttiirk. Inschr. 25), 136 long., 26 lat. ; 3j~“ ij ^ 

[(_^] jlAlli If’ljij (that is, the capital of the Khitans, 

Poking) 136 long., 21 lat.. in the third zone, (j 

-Jjv" ^ VI 120' 15' long.. 32" 50' lat,. Sjol. 

y* 'i^Xd 129‘" 45' long.. 3P 15' lat. ; in the fifth zone, the Uighur 
cities of eastern Tien-shan and north-west China, 

U) yy C« (that is. Sa-chou = Tun-huang. 

cf. ill Malimiui Kash" hari. i, 340. > VI Jv-Jl yjh 

113 long., 43 lat. ; Kan-chou) 116' 5' 

long., 39 lat. 
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From this it could be inferred that dA-XT is situated some- 


where to the east of it on the northern frontiers of the provinces of 
Shen-si and Shan-si, let us say, on the line Tai-juen — Kwei-hwa-chong. 

jyii is also mentioned by Malimud Kashghari (3, 101). The 
city was earlier mentioned by him in the fragments of a poem on the 
war between the ruler (dl. — ^^1) of that city and the emperor 

I dlU) of Tangut (3, 240, 242 Jii). Although 

on this author's map the city (^u- jy'iA) is placed together with 
the Uighur cities of eastern Turkestan, in the text (3. 101. 240) it is 
clearly stated that it is situated between Tangut and “Sin ”, that 


is, the country of the Khitans, as he usually opposes this term to 

y-aU or Oya!'. Thus the statements of Mahmud Kashghari 
fully agree with those of Alberuui. As is well known, the Shato 
Turks after the fall of the dynasties founded by them in the tenth 
century, still maintained themselves in some parts of the north in 
the province of Shan-si, and their descendants appear as the Onguts 
M hite Tatars (Po-ta-ta). Khatun-sini is undoubtedly one of those 


many K o-toncn-tch eng, to whom, according to Pelliot (Journ. 
Asiat., 1920, avr.-juin, p. 174), M. Matsui has dedicated a paper 
inaccessible to us. It may refer to just our Khatun-sini, when Lao-shi 
speaks of a K'o-tun in connection with the Old Hun •• Ordu ” (Marquart 
Komancn. 19.o) and Kin-shi speaks of Kutun in the province of Si-king 
to the north of Shan-si (Brctschneider, Med. Res., i, 212). But the 
K-o-tun. through which the Kara-Khitai Ye-lin-ta-che passed in 1123 
on his way to Beshbalik and which is to the west of Etsin-gol (Bret- 
schneidei. ibid.), in all probability is identical with the citv Khatun 
of the Uighur prince.ss of the period of the Tang, situated on the site 
of modern Khatun. There it is to the east of Khami (Bretschneider, 
Res., ii, 178-9. Grum Grjimaylo, Opminie Severo-Zapadmgo 
Kita,ia. 1 , 48H, and has evidently nothing to do with our 

The of Alberuni and Mubarakshah ought perhaps to be 

^5C1) as the 318. of 3 eliettin-Efendi permits, then it may 
signify the name of the Tangut capital Xing-hsia ; the readim^ 
is also permissible, then it could be identified with the Mongolian name 
of bouth China Rashid-uddin and Hamdullah Qazvini and 
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Xangkiassun iu the letter of the Ilkhan Olieitii to the French king 
Philippe le Bel. According to Rashid-uddin (Berezin T., 3 text, 
p. 147, Blochet, 324) this province bordered on the countries of the 
Tanguts and Jurjens in the Liupan Shan mountains, to the east of 
Lan-chou. that is, precisely there where jvAr must he sought. 
Perhaps the Mongolian term meant originally only the upper part 
of the river Huang-ho, that is the north-eastern provinces, bordering 
on the Tangut, in the present Tibet, where once some Turks lived, 
such as these same Shato (see Yakinf-Bichurin, Sobranie T., i, p. 456). 
I am on the whole more inclined to read jc-X" as ( 3 -?^ and to 
identify it with the name of the second capital of the contemporary 
Tangut Xang-hsia. although this city in the time of Alberuni was 
known to the Chinese under the name of Sing-chou. For the 
scholars of the Musulman world at that time the remote Tanguts and 
Chinesse (Khitans) could appear only a.s Turks. 

The statements of ilubarakshah Ghuri on the country Yure 
(pp. 39-40) are taken, evidently, from a common source with that 
used by Alberuni (in his book ^ unique MS. of 

which exists in the Fatih Library, in Constantinople, Xo. 3386, fob 
676), and Muhammad Aufi (Markwart. ” Die arktische Lander," in 
Unyurisches Jahrhuch, iv, 3-4, pp. 263-5). perhaps from the geography 
of Ibn Khordadhbih or Al-Jaihani ; but Mubarakshah has somewhat 
confused the statements concerning these, Yure and Isu, with the 
statements of the .same common source on the tribes of the Kimaks 
livingmoreto the north, that is, Altaians and Kirghi-YenisseiKirghizes, 
(luoted in Aufi (Markwart in Frsl sell rift fiir Hirth. p. 296) and Gardizi 
(ed. Barthold, pp. 86-7). From the same source he borrowed (p. 41) 
the information about the cold winter and sultry summer of the region, 
of which he uses almost the same expressions (chaque annee dans la 
saison la plus chaude les habitants so retirent dans des souterrains) as 
the Chinese envoy \Vang-yen-ti (in Joiirn. Asidt., 1847, t. ix, p. 56). 
This information is contained also in the Tn'khlr of Maqdisi (MS. of 
Damad Ibrahim Pasha. Xo. 918, fob 122u), in Gardizi (ed. Barthold, 
p. 92), and in some others. 

The golden tent (in the Tii'kffir of iMaeplisi ^ 

of the Toghuzghuz Khakan mentioned by various authors 
(c.g. Ibn Khordadhbih. p. 31. Yaqut, Geogniphy, t. i, p. 840) is called 
by our author not at all rightly 
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In the list of Turkish tribes (p. 47) must evidently be 

read - jlU, which is identical with the mentioned in the 

same place. 

that is, the Turkish tribe Kumiji, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
by the Chinese and various Mu.sulman authors (Maqdisi, Baihaqi. 
Nasiri Khusrau p. 53. see also Barthold. Turkestan, pp. 70, 

248, 297-8, 301). 

jjV a branch of the tribe Kipchak. mentioned by various 
authors, as Juvaini (t. 2, p. 35, 109) and Muhammad ibn Muaiyid 
al-Baghdadi (MS. iNMri Osmaniye, Xo. 4300, fol. 30b, 

') ; remains of this liranch exist in Anatolia in 
different place.s. The point between the words ^ ' and is 

neglected in the printed text, perhaps originally the author had placed 
the word after the word ^ ' and it was the copvists who 

tran.sposed these words. 

The tribe Altiul. that i.s, Alti Oghttl, in the chronicles of Khiva 
forming part of the large Xogai Horde, until their 
immigration to the West, to the northern Caucasus and the Crimea, 
thence partly into Turkey, always lived as nomads around the Aral 
Sea and in Khvarizm. that i.s, in the verv place where the Kujats 
lived, mentioned also by Baihaqi (Calcutta edition, pp. 91, 368), and 
till the ninth century the Pechenegs ; thus the location of the tribe 
Alti in our author with the tribes of Kujat and Pecheneg. is perhaps 
not accidental. 

L* ' mu.st be the Kipchak trilie Itaba (in Shams-uddin Dama.shqi 
Lul. in Abu Khaiyan al-Aiidalusi. first Constantinople edition, 
p. 116, IaT, new edition of J<Cjar Oyhlu, p. 92, U', in Al-Xuvairi, 

in the excerpt of Tie.senhau.sen. p. 539. t . but in the atitograph MS. of 
Aya-Sophia. Xo. 9546. 

J should perhaps be read the name of the same 

Kipchak tribe, in Rushid-mJdin, ed. Blochet. p, 45. AUjJj'. The 
correctreadingof the name of this tribe is difficult ; 3farkwart (Komnnen 
p. 171) read Alp-ari. but this is clearly unsucee.s.sful. In Abu Khaivan, 
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Jljf’ in Damasliqi,, ed. Mehren, , in the Aya-Sophia .MS. No. 2945 
> in Ibn Khaldun in the Aya-Sophia autograph of 

Al-Nuvairi in Juzjani, Tahaqati Sasiri, text, pp. 281, 406. 

The most correct of these may he considered to be that which 
is given by Abu Khaiyan, Al-Nuvairi, and Eashid-uddin ; the name 
of the tribe was evidently Berli or Berlik ‘AU^^T. To this it 

is possible to relate our \zSSS J also ; but there would be subdmsions 
of the tribe, of these are known to us only the Ulu-Berli 
“ or Ulu-Berlik AL' It might evidently have also the 

pronunciation Barli. Borli, and Borlu. The latter forms can be seen 
in the geographical names of Asia Elinor Uliiborlu and Kichiborlu 

(in Ibn Bibi in the historians of Timur A ^ i)! and 

However, the form Berli is met with more frequently ; to the 
same is to referred AU jAjl in the Arabic redaction of the history 
of Eashid-uddin. (MS. Aya-Sophia, No. 3034. fob 603, and the Nisba 
of one Kipchak scholar at the end of an Aya-Sophia MS. of the book 

of Shams-uddin Damashqi, where is clearly written jjAVl, that is. 
-^1-Uluberli. 

As to and j'y^. the only thing like it in Aristov 

{ZdDietki, 480) is Juzhaik. hut it has hardly anything in common 
with In this word it is possible to suspect the name of the 

Kipchak tribe in Ihu Khaldun or ijiAs- in Al-Nuvairi. in the 

e.xeerpt of Tiesenhausen. but in the Ava-Sophia autograph of Al- 
Nuvairi the word is written and in Damashqi which 

must be read Chortan. Generallv in Mubarak.shah subdivisions of 
the Oghuzes and Kipchak.s are counted greater than subdivisions 
of other tribes, from which it is possible to realize the constitution 
ot the Turks of the Afghanistan and northern India of that time. 

The word i.s rightly compared bv Sir Denison Eoss with 

the of Mahmud Ka.shghari : in my opinion should 

he read 3 ' Now Saif-uddin Ugrak was one of the principal 

generals of the army of the Khvarizmshahs in .\fghanistan (see 
Juvaini. 2, 135, et seq.). 
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By the inhabitants of Khvarizm in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the Kara-Kalpaks living on the islands in the Amu-darya 

delta, were called Aral Khalki '-"j'j as they 

are called in all the Khivan chroniclesd This word is perhaps also 
used hy IMubarakshah ; then the word Jj' must be read JjL 
^^1 and remain obscure to me. 


The fragments of a Turkish epic poem on Afrasivah-Tunga Alp, 
quoted in Mahmud Kashghari (see Brockelmann, Asia Major, Hirth, 
Anniversarij T olume. p. 15) have shown that an epic poem on this 
legendary hero, known hitherto chiefly in the Iranian version, not 
only existed among the Turks but that among the latter there existed 
also a cult of lamentation over Afrasiyab. Meantime we knew from 
the Orkhon Inscriptions (i. N. 7 ; ii, E. 31) that Prince Kiil-tegin on 
his fifth expedition against the Oghuzes in the vear 714 won a victory 
o%er them having slain them at the time of the funeral of Tunga- 
Tegin (tunga tigin yoyhinda kiri dliirtimiz). In Markwart's opinion 
this e\ent took place in Beshbalik. But evervone, including Mark- 
wart, has explained this passage of the inscription in his own way. 
Here obviously it has in view the cult of lamentation over Tunga- 
Alp, among the Kok-Turk Oghuzes Perhaps we should refer to 
the same the blood-stained portrait of the Turkish prince on the walls 
of the Buddhist temple No. 19 in Bezeklik. The late Von Le Coq 
recognized this portrait as a Stifterbdd, as a Bikl eines uigurischen 
If ibdenticKjos and as a Portralbiklnis eines Angehbrigen der nigurischen 
hoiugsfamdie {Die buddhistische Spafantike, iii, 46-7, Tafel xviii). 
Further he especially stressed the fact that the artists of the period 
of the dawn of Turkish art gave more significance to drawdng a 
person s features, that is. to portrait work (see ibid., p. 47, and Auf 
Hellas Spare n in Ost-Tarkistan. p, 74), Professor Grimwedel directed 
attention to the blood-.stained mouth and costume of the prince, and 
found that the portrait represented a martvr {Allbuddhistische 
haUstatlen in Chinesisch-Tarkistan, p, 271), The name of the prince 
IS to be read in the badly preserved red line Tonga and at the beginning 
of the second red line clearly tigin. on the left-hand black line Tonga ol. 
Afrasiyab m the belief of the pre-Islamic inhabitants of Bukhara, 
presented by Xar.shakhi, appeared as the representative of Eastern, 

* In .tbdul-Karim Bukhari, ed, Sehefer ' £ 

» 
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Chinese, and Buddhist culture over against the West-Asiatic Iranian. 
As capital of Afrasiyab and the centre of Buddhism was considered 
the city of Kamitan (now a settlement twelve miles to the north of 
the city of Bukhara), whither the objects of the Buddhist cult were 
brought from China, by the daughter of the Chinese emperor, the 
wife of Afrasiyab ; Kai Khusrau. as a centre of iNIazdeism built over 
against Ramitan the city of Ramush. a temple of the fire-worshippers 
which the tradition cited considers to be more ancient than those of 
Bukhara (A«rs7iuA7ii. ed. Scliefer. p. 6. see also the essav of Barthold. 

Places of pre-iMusulman Culture in Bukhara and its Environs. " 
in I ostocJuna Zametki. Leningrad. 19'7b. p. 20-1). As is well known, 
here, that is, in the plain of the Zarafshan. till the time of the Sasaniaus. 
Buddhist culture was predominant, but in Sasanian times the Irano- 
Razdean ; and the Bukharan citadel became a centre of the cult of 
Siyavush. The discovery of a good portrait of the prince and martyr 
Tunga-Tegin (?) on the wails of a Buddhist temple of the Uigliur Turks 
could be fully e.xplained by the tradition of the Buddhist Afrasiyab 
in Ramitan. 

The cult of Afrasiyab-Tunga Tegin and the epic of that hero were 
doubtless widely spread among the Turkish population of Central 
Asia. In thi.s connection the fragment recently discovered in 
Constantinople of the Oghuz Epic on tire son of Afrasiyab Alp-Ariz, 
existing among the fragments of the songs and utterances of other 
Oghuz epic heroes, is significant. Those fragments are preserved 
in an addition to the beginning of a very early MS, of the history 
of the Seljiikids of Yaziji Oglilu, e.xisting in the Palace Library at 
Topkapi-Serai in the section Revan-Kbshkii. No. 139d. The fragments 
>^igniticantly supplement the li.st of epic heroes of the Oghuzes. well- 
known in the Kitabi Dede Kiirkut and in tlie f)ghuz-iiame. descending 
to Us in Rashid-iiddin (in the second part of the history of Rashid- 
lahlin, devoted to universal hi.storv) and in .Vbiil-Ghazi (in his book. 
S/icjn-ci Trrakime. edited so far only in the Kussian translation of 
Tiinianskii). In addition to those well known in the work just 
mentioned, Bavander-Kliaii, Lriij oglilu Saliir Kazan. Kian-Seljuk. 
Kanglu-Klioja oglilu Kan-Tiiralii. Kian-Busat (Hisat), Tokush- 
Khoja oglilu Toghrul. the names and characteristics of the following 
hero(>s are given : Kara Kiiinek brother ol Saliir-Kazan. Bagrikchi 
oghlu \ azi-Kondaz. Kian-Uchen oglilu Amin-Bek. and his slayer 
Eksi-Koj;i oghlu Okchi Kiiraii. Allarish oghlu Etil-Alp. Baibura oghlu 
Baribi'k, Lrulmish-Khan. slaver of the Turkish Cyclops Tepe-Kiiza. 
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Kian-Seljuk oghlu Deli-Diindar and Afrasiyab oghlu Alp-Ariz. The 
metrical characterizations of the heroes are very brief ; very interesting 
is the characterization of the Oghuz tribe as a whole. Like the Oghuz 
tribe, its chiefs Salur-Kazan and Kan-Turalu are described as inhabiting 
the Kara-Tagh or Karachik-Tagh, which is north of the Sir-darya, and 
as champions of Islam against the infidel Kanlu, that is, the Kangli 
tribe, who remained as is well-known heathens up to the epoch of the 
Khvarizmshahs. Alp-Ariz son of Afrasiyab is depicted as a giant, for 
whom a fur-cloak of ninety skins could not cover his legs, a cap of nine 
skins could not cover his head (?) (ears?), for whom are needed 
(as food) ninety sheep as . . . [duughalik ?), and ten sheep as . . . 
(oionlik ?), a warrior, with one swing hurling away a nine-year-old 
. . . {jitng ?), holding in the heavens . . swallowing a horse’s head 
in one gulp : — 

Jjl is>(Ci 

J-C*: c? ooS’^o-Ci-ki 

Besides this it is said in a blessing ( I) ; Let your prophet 

be Iluhammad, may you have wisdom seven times greater than 
Dede-Kurkut, be fortunate as Emir Suleiman, may vou have good 
luck se\en times greater than Salur-Kazan, wealth seven times greater 
than Ba^andur Khan and . . ,(?) seven times greater than Alp-Ariz. 
be a thousand times greater, more terrible, more majestic than 
Begdiiz-Amin with blood-stained beard. 


As to \^hat Ilubarakshah has handed down (pp. 36-7) from “ the 
.sa\ing.s and tales of Afrasiyab. ruler of the Turks, a man exceedingly 
clever and wise " 

;-'j o-' Jgy ^ j\:^ j ji. j\j 

■ • ■ g:.J 

that A Turk may be compared to a pearl which, when it is in the 
oyster-shell and at the bottom of the sea has no value, but when 
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thoy drag it from the sea's bottom and take it from the shell it becomes 
precious, an ornament on the crown of Kings, on the neck and in the 
ears of brides ", such an enraptured opinion of the Tm-ks in the 
sayings of Afrasiyab can have place only in sayings current among 
the Turks, contemporaries of the author. We know what great 
importance the Turkish song had in the army of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and in the army of the Karakhanids (Barthold, TiirJcestan, p. 273), 
and that Alberuni according to his own words collected at the court 
of Mahmud of Ghazni information on Turkish culture and the Turkish 
calendar.^ 

If the Turkish traditions about Afrasiyab were known to the Turks 
of Afghanistan, contemporaries of Mubarakshah Ghuri, then it must 
be assumed that they knew these traditions already in the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. In a MS. of the Shahnama of Firdusi, belonging 
in 1923 to an inhabitant of Meshhed, a chemist Ghulam, the preface 
of Baisunkur contained the phrase that Mahmud of Ghazni loved to 
hear tales from Persian and Turkish antiquity. M’e must assume 
that among these Turkish tales was also an epic about Afrasiyab. It 
appears to me, that Daqiqi and Firdusi took .some details in the 
part of the Shahnama which treats of Afrasiyab. precisely from 
the Turks in the dominions of the Samanids and the Ghaznevids. 
By this is perhaps explained the important role which Daqiqi and 
Firdusi give to the Khalaj and the Khallukh (that is, Karluk). who 
were predominant in the army of Mahmud and his descendants, as 
also the form in those writers of the name of the companion-in-arms 
of Afrasiyab “ Demur " in accord with the pronunciation of Oghuz- 
Turkomans, of which the Khalaj and Khallukh formed part (according 
to the pronunciation, e.g. of the Jikils the word mu.st have been 
written '• Timur "). 

The statements of Mubarakshah about the script of the Turks 
(pp. 44-6) although in agreement with the statements of Al-Xadim 
(Fihrist. 17-20), must have been taken from another source. The 
8ogdian script is also the Uighur. but that of the Toghuzghuz, in which 

Were written their sacred books (in Mubarakshah in 

Al-Xadim 1 jj G 1-^j 


‘ These words are found in Jlir Chelehi (MS, Topkapi-Serai, Enderun. No. 3502, 
fol. 10-11) from the no longer extant book of Xa.siri Tusi on the Turkish calendar. 
Xasiri Tusi in his sketch took these words from the book of Alberuni, whieh has not 
come down to us. 
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was Manichean. Al-Xadim. on the script of the Turks, mention'' 
only the script used by the Turkish Great Kaans iJ Jii' dSX^> 

and the Turkish aristocracy (JjJ' which, contrary to the 

opinion of the late Professor Markwart (irZA’d/.. xii. 167. 170). 
undoubtedly was identical with the Orkhon runic alphabet which was 
known also to the Arabs, but seemed to them perhaps at the beginning 
of their acquaintance with the culture of the residence of the Turkish 
Khakans. not an aljihabet. but simple signs. Of this Orkhon alphabet 
Mubarakshah evidently knew nothing. Al-Nadim says of the Khazars 
that they used the Hebrew script which is now proved bv documents. 
The statements of iMubarakshah that the Khazars used the Graeco- 
Russian script, has also perhaps some foundation. Although the 
Khazars as also the Bolghars on the Danube could well have used 

the Cyrillic alphabet. I incline on the whole to read the word 

as and to refer the word not to but to j'iJ '•>. 

since I think the statement refers only to the Greek colonies of 
the Black Sea coast and the Crimea, called bv our author Rum 
i Rus . It may well be that the statement refers onlv to the Greek 
script which was used on the golden vases of Xagy Szent Miklos. 
ascribed to the Avar-Bolghars. The study of the Turkish phrases and 
words on these vases was taken up after Thomsen by the Bulgarian 
scholar Stifan iMUulenev (in Memoirs of the Buhjariun Academy of 
t^rieoccs. 192-3 -.5). and by the Russians, G. Ilvin.skii (in Vestnih 
y anchuayo Obschestra Taliirovedenia. No. 8, Kazan. 1928) and 
Sobolev.skii (in Dohladi Akadcmii Naak, No. 6. 1929). 

In the .\ya-8ophia Library, in the collection No. 1792. completed 
in A.H. 816 (see fob 79.ju) in Shiraz, by a certain As'ad ibn lluhammad 
al-Katib. i> contained (fob 7676-788n) a moral compilation of our 
author in verse. The book is entitled 

begins with the verses ; — 

J- L-bic- 
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I have restricted myself to giving a synopsis of chapter-headings : — 


Fol. 7706 


Fol. 7716 

^ (j* idAJLJ! J|^ 

Fol. 772o 


Fol. 773(1 

a! yi. cliiLJl 

Fol. 774(1 

a! -vjl aJI yc, ijilLJl ij'^ 

Fol. 7746 

a1 0 jAa! 1 ojAflJl yc. idAiLJl 

Fol. 776a 

a1 o.s1j^1 1 y, l-liJLJl JlJj- 

Fol. 7766 

aS ^Ull dl'U! 

Fol. 777a 


Fol. 7776 

viilLJl i.5 y and diH 1! ^^laT 

Fol. 7786 

oljbVl 

Fol. 779a 


Fol. 7796 

c,Lij 

Fol. 780a 

^ijdi Ajtt A,.i'r.i 

Fol. 781a 


Fol. 7816 


Fol. 782a 

jc. d'J>- 

Fol. 7826 

a] 

Fol. 7836 

\ * ■ 

a! sdllUl 

Fol. 784a 

O' IS^ 

Fol. 7846 

4 '->U=-j SjaJL" y aSIU 

Fol. 7846 


Fol. 785a 


Fol. 7856 


Fol. 786a 


Fol. 7866 

oJS^ 

VOL. VI. Part 4. 
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Fol. 7866 
Fol. 787c/ 
Fol. 7876 
Fol. 7886 




The MS. ends with the following words of the author : — 





J'j Is IT J'u Jl Jj' iL-* "ay 

= 0 M 


that is, the book was finished at the beginning of Februar 
A.D. 1188. 





Mahavira and the Buddha 

By A. Bereiedale Keith 

a very interesting article.^ Professor Jacobi has arrived at the 

conclusion that, contrary to the Buddhist tradition, we must hold 
that JIahavira outlived the Buddha, probably by some seven vears. 
In point of fact, of course, it may seem of very little consequence 
whether we accept this view or that of Buddhist tradition, but the 
issue involves a very important question affecting the value of our 
authorities, and on this point it seems to me clear that the position 
adopted by Professor Jacobi involves serious difficulties. 

Professor Jacobi treats as the assmed foundations for his investiga- 
tions the dates of the Xirvanas of the Buddha and of JlahavTra 
as 484 and 477 b.c. But it must be admitted that both these dates 
rest on very unsatisfactory and late evidence. The question of the 
date of the Buddha has been set out. with his usual acumen and 
precision, recently by Professor de La Vallee Poussin.- and he has 
shown how utterly uncertain is the date 483 or 484 b.c. for the 
Xirvana. Prom a very different point of view the late Professor Rhys 
Davids confessed ^ that the date was purely conjectural. We may 
readily believe that the Buddha died sometime in the fifth century b.c., 
but to lay any stress on the exaet date is completely impo,ssible with 
the evidence available. What is perfectly clear is that knowledge 
of the early period of Buddhism was imperfect,-* and the same remark 
applies even more strikinglv to the traditions of Jainism. In the case 
of Mahavira the earlier tradition — of uncertain date — is emphatic 
in allowing 470 vears between his Xirvana and the beginning of the 
I ikrama era, which places the date in 528 or 527 B.c. The later 
tradition, given in Hemacandra's Puriijslajxtn'ini. viii. 339. and some- 
what earlier in Bhadre^vara's Knltavull. ascribes 155 years a.s the 
period between the death of JlahavTra and Candragupta's accession 
to the throne of Jlatradha. which »ives 477 b.c. as the piobable date 
of Mahavira s death. Here aiiain we are on utterly uncertain ground, 
lie are obliged to treat the earlier Jam tradition as of minimal value 

‘ liiiio. pp. 7_(;s. 

I rt Indo-iranifU'i. Rp. 23S-4S ; /. Itulr 1 ntip'' <h ^ 

p. SO, 

<' HI . i , pp. 171, 172. 

Krith, Philos^'pJiy, c-li.ip. i. 
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and there seems every ground for so doing ; but the tradition accepted 
by Hemacandra rests equally on no assured foundation. The only 
possible conclusion regarding it is that it cannot be trusted to be 
accurate within a few years, and it seems wholly impossible to base 
on two dates so acquired the view that we must believe that the Buddha 
predeceased Mahavira. Xor is it irrelevant to note that Professor 
Jacobi himself has adopted slightly difierent dates, namely 477 and 
467 B.c. in other contributions ; but what is more important is that 
the Jaina tradition contains one certain error which, if rectified, 
destroys the value of its testimonv for 477 B.c. By that tradition, 
apparently accepted by Hemacandra as well as the rest of Jain opinion, 
the date of the accession of Candragupta is placed at 255 years before 
the Vikrama era, i.e., in 313 or 312 b.c. This date is obviously too 
late ; if we take 322, as does Professor Jacobi, as a probable date,'^ 
then we must admit a clear error in the Jain tradition of about ten 
years in respect of this interval ; admitting a like error regarding 
the earlier interval, that between the accession of Candragupta and 
the death of Mahavira, we would arrive at 487 B.c. for the death 
of the latter, and this would place that event before the death of the 
Buddha, and confirm the Buddhist tradition. This shows clearly 
with what inadequate data we have to reckon, and leaves the conviction 
that the supposed dates of the deaths of the two great teachers are of 
too uncertain character to afford any conclusion as to the priority of 
these events. 

On the other hand, we have the clear and distinct tradition of the 
Buddhist Canon which asserts that Jlahavlra died before the Buddha 
and does so. not incidentally, but as giving rise to allocutions of the 
Master regarding the tenets of his teaching, recorded in the Pasadika 
Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikaya and the Sfimagama Suttanta of the 
Majjhma Nikaya, and of Sariputta, at the Master's bidding, in the 
Samgiti Suttanta of the Diyha i\ ikaya. How are we to discredit 
this definite tradition recorded in canonical texts 1 =* That these 
texts belong to the period immediately after the death of the Buddha. 
I confess I do not belie\e. but they far outrank in age the traditions 
of the dates of the deaths of the Buddha and Malmvlra, and give us 


’ L 7 ' ‘■’= to Pari^istapan-an, p. G. 

I ,1. La vlllee T For other dates see 

chainu.::, stS ; 
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authentic views of the belief held in Buddhist circles at some period 
considerably before the Christian era. If we are to discredit their 
account, we must be prepared to accept the consequences, which 
involve acceptance of a scepticism as to the value of the Buddhist 
and Indian traditions in general, which is quite inconsistent with 
the faith placed by Professor Jacobi in the tradition as to the dates 
of the Nirvanas, or his acceptance of the view that the Kautiliya 
Arthagdstra is the work of a minister of the Emperor Candragupta. 
If we are on any logical ground to discredit the Buddhist tradition, 
very strong arguments are necessary, and those adduced seem quite 
inadequate. 

It is contended by Professor Jacobi that the evidence of the three 
Suttantas is destroyed by the fact that, while all agree in making 
the occasion of ilahavira's death and consequent unrest in his 
community the cause of the dissertations on the Buddhist tenets, 
the divergence of the form of argument in the three Suttas shows 
that that cannot represent what the Buddha actually said. This may, 
of course, be conceded at once by those who believe ^ that we have 
little or nothing of the ipsissima verba of the Master. The view which 
seems natural is that the Buddhists believed that there was difficulty 
in the Jain community on the death of their leader, and that this took 
place before the Buddha's death, eliciting from him comments, which 
were probably not preserved in any authentic form, leaving it open 
for the composers of the Suttantas to present the teachings each in his 
own way. The essential point is really that different Buddhist authors 
held the same tradition, which shows that it was a belief handed down 
by tradition and widely spread in Buddhist circles. 

In the second place, Professor Jacobi argues that the account 
in these Suttantas is contradicted by the account in the 
Mahaparinibbiina Suttanta, the oldest accomit of the proceedings 
of the Buddha’s last year up to his Nirvana. This text does not refer 
to any special anxiety of the Buddha as to the fate of his community 
after his death as having been elicited by the report of the dissensions 
in the community of Mahavira, whence it is deduced that this report 
is a later inv'ention. But this reasoning rests on several unproved 
assumptions. (1) That the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta is older than 
the other three Suttantas is assumed wdthout any arguments being 
adduced, and its age certainlv is far from obvious. On the contrary, 


Winternitz, Oe.>xhichte der Indischen Litterntur, ii. pp 360 f. 
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it appears to be a very sophisticated and worked up account of the 
last days of the Buddha, and in fact it is not open to Professor Jacobi 
to contend for its early date. He himself shortly afterwards (p. obi) 
refers to the account «iven in that text of the plans of Ajatacatni 
for the subjection of the Vrjis. and points out that Hie undertakine 
was one demanding careful planning. He adds ; ” tber die von ihni 
getroffeneiiHassnahmen eiithult das M. P. 8.. Angaben. die aberin vicl 
spaterer Zeit ent.standen und darum so gut wie wertlos sind. ben 
probably Professor Jacobi's view of the statements of the Suttanta 
is correct ; but it is quite impossible to hold thi.s view of it. and then 
to ask us to accept the silence of the Suttanta as entitling us to negatt 
the evidence of three 8uttantas.two of which at lea.st may well be oldei 
than the JIaliaparinihbana Suttanta. (2) Moreover, the argument i-'' 
essentiallv one ex iilentio and there is no form of contention moie 
dangerous. It would be neces.sary. in order to give it weight, to shocc 
that the omission of the episode of the Buddha's views on hearing 
of Mahavlra's death is inexplicable, if its occurrence were wideh 
believed in Buddhist circles. Xo such proof, however, is possible. 
Professor Jacobi's view appears to be that the episode of the hearing 
of the death of blahavlra took place during the last journey of the 
Buddha eti ronte to Kusinara, and that, therefore, any full account 
of his la.st days must necessarily include the episode in ([uestion. If Hus 
view were sound, there might he something to say for his contention, 
though the argumeut would be far from conclusive. But there seems 
no ground v.hatever to assume that the Buddhi.st.s thought that the 
news of JIahavmi's death came to the Buddha just before his own 
Nirvana. The Saniagania Suttanta lias nothing to .suggest such a 
conclusion. On the contrary the Buddha is at .Samagama when ho hears 
of the death of Jlahavlra at Pava,^ and erjuallv in the other two 
Suttantas the Buddha’s ntterancc.s are not connected with his own la.st 
stay at Pavu.'- The fact that the deatli of Jlahavna evokes the mention 

' Cuiiilii ill If aii[,-;\rv a.; a noMcf, and -o aUo m thf lM-.adika Suttanla, mIii' Ii 
rnark> him nut tmm hi- dcNciijitinn in tiu- .\[alia|iarinil.lMna Suttanta. Thf SamcTti 
.Suttanta dn. .. not ii..f flii' ti'iiii nf Jiim. and to havn hnnii iiitiuenffd h\' thf 

Mali:iiiai inilit.,'ina in llii' imint ; i i.mparc Tiankf. yih/An A’l't-lyu. p. 220. T“'> 

( und.i.. I an haid)_\’ he ;nlndttfd, tlnmnii thf .Mahapariiiihhana i.. fi-rtainlv fonfusfd. 

Tin- .Satliuhi ^ft.. the si << nr in iiut nndfr ijiiitf other fire nnistanff s tiian 

thosf of till- .tIaiMfiarifiriili.lria, naiiifK thf ronsocration of tiie now AIotf-Hall of 
thf Mafias. This indif.atfs tli.it thf author Iiai) no dfsirr to r-oniifft tlif epi'odf 
iffordi d with th.- ih-ath of thf Rinldha also. 'I’lin liKation at Sarnan.lma .seems tiie 
more amir.Ttf a. . ount The fait th.at Ciinda of IViva l.ronuht the news to Aiianda 
no doiilit eni naraffil tin- idea that the do i laratinn of views took plaee at tiiat town. 
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of tlie possibility of the effect on the order of the Buddha's death does 
not indicate that that death was then imminent. It mav be noted 
also that in the Upali Suttanta the Buddha was at Xalaiida when 
the episode of the defection of I'pali had so evil an effect on Mahavlra 
that it brought about, according to the tradition followed by 
Buddhaghosa. his death at Pava. At any rate, it is clear that 
we have no reason to assert that Buddhist tradition placed the death 
of Mahavlra close to that of the Buddha, and it is then obvious that 
the silence of the iMahaparinibbana Suttanta is inevitable. If the 
tradition placed the episode as to Mahavlra before the short period 
covered by that Suttanta. it coidd not possibly include it in its narrative. 
So far. therefore, from correcting the version of the other Suttantas. 
the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta accords excellently with them. Xor (3) 
can it be admitted that the Buddha, according to tradition, shows no 
concern for the future of his order after his death. This runs counter 
to the fact, recorded in the Mahaparinibbiina Suttanta itself, that he 
assured Ananda that the place of himself as teacher would be taken by 
his doctrine. This assurance is significant of the position. It accords 
exactly with the frame of mind asserted in the other vSuttantas to have 
lieen engendered by the news of the dissensions in the Jain community 
on ilahavlra's death. In the three Suttantas alike, the result of the 
news is to make the Buddha insist that his doctrines provided a definite 
.system which would prevent schisms in the community. In the 
Ilaliaparinibbana the Buddha gives the same advice : his doctrine 
is to serve as the norm. So far, therefore, from the IMahaparinibbaiia 
contradicting the te.stimonv of the three Suttantas, it is perfectly 
consistent with it, while tliere i.s no evidence whatever that it is earlier 
in (late that the other three Suttantas, or at least two of them. 

Thirdly, to strengthen his view that the Buddha could not have 
known of .strain in the Jain community on iMahavIra s death. 
Professor Jacobi insists that there is no record in the Jam tradition 
of such a catastrophe in the Jain community at the death of iMahavIra 
as is suggested bv the Buddhist tradition. Xo schism, it can be 
asserted, was occasioned bv the death of Mahavlra. Indeed sects 
among the Jains develojied relativelv late, save in the case of the 
division into ( 'vi'taniliaras and Dmambaras which was not tlu' result 
of a single pm'iod of conflict. The Buddhists, on the other hand, knew 
of schisms in their own cominunitv. arising soon after the blasters 
death and resulting in the develojunent of the new religion of the 
^lahayaiia. Thi'v did not realize that Jiahavlra was not the founder 
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of a new religion, but merely the reformer of that of Par^va, so tliar 
on Mahavira's death no catastrophe was possible. The Buddliis^ 
account, therefore, in the three Suttantas is based on erroneom 
assumptions and was evoked by dogmatic needs. 

This interesting suggestion rests on a very tmsound basis. It 
assumes that the Buddhists believed that a formal schism or 
a catastrophe afflicted the Jain congregation on the death of ilahavira. 
But this is much more than we can justly deduce from the Buddhist 
statements. All that is said is that there arose disputes, division, and 
a wordy warfare in the commimity and that the lav followers were 
disgusted with the monks. Kot a suggestion is made of a real schism 
or catastrophe, and there seems no reason whatever to suppose that 
the Suttantas intended to assert that such a schism occurred. More- 
over, it seems hard to accept the view of the paucity and lateness 
of schisms in the Jain community. The evidence is that Mahavira 
was much troubled by the rivalry of Go^ala, whether we regard him 
as strictly within the Jain community or not,^ that in his fourteenth 
year of power his son-in-law, Jamffli, raised opposition to him, and 
persisted in opposition to his death, while two years after Jamali's 
revolt, Tisagutta stood out in opposition. ^ Moreover, the divergence 
between ^vetambara and Digambara is fimdamental, as is fully 
recognized by Jains at the present day,® so that it was certainly 
unnecessary for Buddhists to go to their own experience to find 
justification for the belief in divergence within the Jain community. 
There is, in fact, nothing whatever to suggest that Buddhist tradition 
was wrong in asserting that Mahavira'.s death caused commotions 
in the Jain community. To judge from the bitter feud between 
-Mahavira and Go 9 ala and from the revolts of Jamali and Tisagutta, 
not to mention the defection of Upali, we may take it as certain 
that the community was far from being in ideal unity of heart. The 
argument that there could be no schism, because (1) Mahavira was 
the child of parents who were adherents of Parjvanatha, as he perhaps 
a so was, and {^) as a Ke\alin,Mahavira was above all worldly interests^ 
cannot be accepted. Apart from the fact that we are not told of any- 
thing .so serious as a definite schism or catastrophe, it is clear that 
Mahavira was no mere follower of Par5vanatha. The Jain tradition 


CvJtira'mff t Digambara and 

antaeonism nf Mai - - j n begmnmg of Jainism, being due to the 

r'LTchimankl T'sru of t.o hostde sects. 
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does not even assert that he was an adherent, hut, on the contrary, 
tells us distinctly that he departed in an essential from the doctrines 
of his predecessor, as was long ago stressed by Professor Jacobi ^ 
himself, who held that the innovation postulated a decline in the 
morality of the community between Par9va and Mahavira. Moreover, 
even if, as a Kevalin, Mahavira was superior to worldly considerations, 
what has that to do with the effect of his death on the commimitv ? 
The disappearance of a great teacher is always a time of trial for his 
adherents, and, so far from doubting the truth of the assertions of the 
Buddliist texts, we may treat them as representing the normal result 
as in the case of Purana Kassapa, and common sense imdtes us to 
believe that what is normal really happens. 

Still less satisfactory is the explanation offered by Professor Jacobi 
of the cause of the alleged Buddhist error. The Buddhists, he holds, 
confused the place of Mahavira's death, which is now identified with 
a village, Papapuri (Pavapuri) in the Bihar part of the Patna district, 
with the town ^ Pava in which the Buddha stayed in the house 
of Cunda on the way to Kusinara. The correctness of the Jain 
identification, Professor Jacobi holds, cannot he doubted. This seems 
a strange assertion, for he holds that the three Suttantas fall in the 
■second or third century after the Nirvana of the Buddha, and he does 
not give any indication of the age of the Jain identification.® To assert 
an error on the part of the Buddhists demands support by adduction 
of proof of the early date of the Jain view, which appears to be lacking 
and, at any rate, is urgently required. But, apart from this minor 
consideration, what ground is there for holding that a mistake as to 
a place was sufficient to cause the invention of an assertion of the death 
of Mahavira in the lifetime of the Buddha ? It is perfectly legitimate 
to suppose that the Buddhists were right in placing the death of the 
rival teacher before that of Buddha, even if they confused the two 
places. But that they were wrong in their identification is so far quite 
unproved, though possible. 

It must be added that the tradition that the Buddha died after 
Mahavira, thus asserted with particularity in the Buddhist texts, 
recorded within two or three centuries after his death, according to 

‘ lA. ix, p 160. 

■ Jacobi (p. 561) ascribes I’ava to the Cakxas, but it is clear that it was a llalla 
town. 

^ The Kalpa Sutra ascribed to Bhadrabahu is clearly not by that author, and is 
whollj- uncertain in date ; see Winternitz, Gefchichte der Indischen Litteratur, ii, 
PP 309 1. 
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Professor Jacobi's own datinjr, is not contradicted by anythiiiL' 
expressed in the Jain tradition, and that the contradiction rests on 
the strength of a deduction from two late and unsatisfactory tradition.- 
fixing the date of the deaths of the two tcacliers. If the Jain tradition 
contradicted the Buddhist by asserting that Jlahavlra died after the 
Buddha, the case for Professor Jacobi's view would assume a different 
aspect ; but, though the Jains must for manv centuries have been 
aware of the Buddhist assertion, there has been adduced no passage 
in which they negatived it. The obvious conclusion is that no doubt 
existed in either community on thi.s point. 

Professor Jacobi ha.s endeavoured on the basis of the Jain and 
Buddhist traditions to throw .some light on the political development 
of Magadha in the time of the great teachers, but it mav seriously 
be doubted if we can make anything verv sati.sfactorv out of these 
confu.sed and obvioinsly biased records. There is no independent 
control available, and combinations thus become subjective to the 
highest degree. But one point with which he deals elsewhere ^ should 
be noted, his belief that Pareva can be assigned confidently to a period 
250 years before iMahavIra. a view which is utilized by him as assigning 
to the early part of the eighth century b.u. that influence of popular 
religious belief on Indian philosophy, which led to the innovations 
of the Toga and Sariikhva .systems, involving (1) belief in the personal 
immortality of souls, and (2) the recognition of moral principles, and 
thus ad\ancing beyond the monistic tendencv of the older Upanisads 
with their intellectual disdain for morals. TVe reallv cannot accept, 
as in any sense valid, the date assigned to Pctr^vamltha. If Jain 
tradition was wrong, as Profe.s.sor Jacobi holds it was, in dating the 
Xirtana of Malta vira. how can we trust its as.sertions for a period 
250 tears earlier ? The mere figure is suspicious, and why should 
we give it any greater credence than we do to the figures eipially afforded 
by tradition 2 for the number of hi.s adherents ? .Til that we can 
possibly rescue from the tradition is the belief in the exi.stence of Phr^va 
at some time before Mahavira : to claim more is misleading. There 
are othei objections to certain features of Profes.sor Jacobi's most 
interesting reconstruction of the early Yoga, but these must be ilealt 
with on another cjccasion.® 


' S/IA. IlCio. pp, .32(1, 

- .See Sii‘ir,. section- 


Mil l. 

= It i- .f ,1„. vn. 9, 2. can be .nulcrstooU. as bv Professor Jacobi 



The Doctrine of the Buddha 

By Th. Stcherbatsky 

must be thankful to Professor Berriedale Keith for once more 
' ' calling attention to the problem of the doctrine preached bv 
the Buddha. The problem is indeed important for the historv of 
Indian civilization, as well as for the comparative history of philosophy. 
Mas there or was there not a real philosophv. or. to use an expression 
of the late M. Emile Senart. " une peii.see maitresse d ellememe. " in 
the sixth century b.c. in India ? Profe-^sor Keith thinks it " really 
impracticable to discover with anv precision the doctrine whicli 
Buddha in fact expounded ”. The rea.soiis for this despair are several. 
First of all, an extraordinary diversity of doctrine has developed from 
the teaching of the Buddha in the sixth century b.c.^ Professor Keitli 
apparently think.s that if a doctrine has much develoiied. it becomes 
■■ undiscoverable ". I ratlier feel inclined to disbelieve siicli an axiom. 
A rotten seed will have no growth ; but a seed strong and healthy may 
produce luxuriant vegetation. The other rea.son is more plausible. 
■■ M’hat assurance have we that the Pali Canon really repre.''ent.s the 
views of the Buddha with any ajiproacli to accuracy ? " But, even if 
it contained the records of contemporary eyewitnesses, the scepticism 
of Professor Keith would not Ix' shaken, for ” we need , he says, 
" only remember the difficulties presented by the Aristotelian view 
of the doctrine of Plato " — in order to disbelieve an eyewitness of the 
highest authoritv. The position is really desperate. Even if the 
Buddha had been .surrounded bv a host r>f Aristotles. and we pos.sessed 
their authentic records, we shouhl never believe them 1 

f^uch a radical scepticism evidently makes all history impos>ible. 
and there must have been vi'rv cogent rea.-'Oiis to induce Professor 
Keith to entrench himself in this position. These reasons. I hope, will 
clearly emerge at the end of my arliile. 

That the bnal redaction of the Pali (’anon is late, was first 
establislu'd ])v Professor Minavefl a generation ago. It is besides a 
"'ell-known fact that an Indian te.xt is reliable only Ironi the time that 
it gets a good commentary. These f.icts have become truisms." 

’ -Nrticlc i„ the lUitUlh, SOS.. V,.|. Vt. I’art 't. RP au.'i If. 

I Ills i:lauht heute kein Bah t'or^her iiielii. \\ir im Bali Kannii ila", Wert 
B.uihlha vor halnai." (1. WinliiniC/. St/f>ltn I irhi-I mntiu. p lia. 
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But, nevertheless, the Pali Canon remains our main source for 
establishing the early form of Buddhism, Professor Keith himself 
does not really believe that the doctrine of the Buddha is “ undis- 
coverable ” ; in fact, no one has ever spoken with more assurance 
of what this doctrine really was, and even of what it necessarih' 
must have been. But as a dialectical preparation to introduce hi-^ 
preconceived opinion he feels it incumbent upon him to condemn 
all sources of real knowledge. 

Another line of argument of the same kind is to require impossible 
precision ’’ and “ accuracy from a hostile opinion and to condemn 
the highest degree of precision attainable on the pretext that it is not 
mathematical precision. Accuracy, indeed, is not to be found at all 
in the Pali Canon. Accuracy is not its aim. It is misleading to seek 
accuracy there. Accuracy is found in later works, in works belonging 
to the sdstra class. All Buddhist literature is divided into a sutra 
class and a sdstra class. The first is popular, the second is scientific. 
The first is propaganda, the second is precision. What an Indian 
sdstra is can best be judged by the e.xample of the Indian grammatical 
sdstras. ^\ho will say that the grammatical sdstras of Panini and 
Patanjali want precision ? ^ Precision and its companion laconicism 
are here carried to the utmost pitch of perfection. It is an incomparable 
monument of precision. It is only natural that the habits of scientific 
precision which were acquired in one branch of knowledge were 
transferred into, and imitated in, other departments. We are in 
possession of a sdstra work which aims at rendering the teachings of 
early Buddhism with precision and laconicism. That is the Abhidhar- 
makosa of ^ asubandhu. It was preceded by a voluminous collectiv'e 
work of a conclave of the highest authorities of the time, where all 
the fundamental teachings, as well as all the dissensions which had 
separated early Buddhism into eighteen schools, were carefully recorded 
and expounded en regard. Vasubandhu’s work is a mahd-sdstra, a great 
sdstra. Xow what is an Indian " great sdstra ” ? It is a work which 
in its methods, its style, and its thoroughness aims at imitating the 
mahdbhdsya of Patanjali. This was for the Indian scholar of those 
times the ideal of irreproachable, painstaking precision applied to a 
vast subject. It must be noticed that the title of “ great scientist ”, 
like the title of ” great poet ”, is very sparingly bestowed. Of great 

Professor Keith, op. cit., p. 399, seems to have misunderstood my reference 
to Panint (in mv book on Nirvana, p. 23, note), as if it implied that he was a 
contemporarj’ of Buddha — an Ignoratio Ehncki, I fear. 
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poets, says Anandavardhana, there were in India only two or three, 
perhaps five or six ’’ ! 

The knowledge of Buddhist philosophy has made comparatively 
slow progress in Europe because the sastra-literature has been neglected 
and precision was sought where it is never to be found. For the 
educated Buddhist as well as for his opponent in India, Buddhism has 
always been considered a sdstra. My exposition of Buddhism, in the 
two works already issued, and in a third which is in the press, is 
e.vclusively founded on sdstra works. I have sufficiently emphasized 
this fact, and I have promised to consider in a prospective separate 
work the relation between the exposition of Vasubandhu and the 
original teaching of the Buddha, so far as it is discoverable.^ This 
position of mine is so clear that I should have thought it could not 
have heen misunderstood, ily astonishment was therefore great 
when I saw that in an article under the title of " The Doctrine of the 
Buddha which is exclusively devoted to a refutation of my views. 
I am represented by Professor Berriedale Keith as endeavouring, 
in my two books already issued, to discover the undiscoverable 
doctrine of the Buddha and to do it on the basis of the Pali Canon ! ^ 
I leave it to every impartial reader to characterize the procedure of 
Professor Keith as it deserves. In ancient Greece such a method was 
called Ignoratio Elenchi, and provoked the censure of Aristotle. 
Professor Keith does not scruple to resort to the Pali Canon, which 
has been so severely condemned by him. as his unique source for 
discovering the real doctrine of the Buddha. For it appears that the 
•loctrine is not in the least undiscoverable ; it was declared to be 
undiscoverable only by way of a preparation to announce its discovery. 
Xor does he scruple, on the one hand, quietly to brush aside the data 
of the Canon as often as the.se do not fall in with his preconceived 
opinions, and on the other to appeal to its late date as an irrefutable 
argument against every hostile view. 

But be this as it mav be. I accept the challenge. I am prepared to 
follow Professor Keith on to the field where he invites me to meet 
him. and where he evidently feels tliat his position is particularl\ 
strong, I propose now to examine " the precision and the 
accuracy with which he himself establishes the doctrine of the 
Buddha by the methods recommended by him. 

' Cf. my Central Cmir/ ptinii nf Iliiililhi''>n (R-.V-S.). p. J. 

• Op. cit., p. 39.'). 
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Two Methods Contrasted 

These methods are not complicated. They consist of thiei' 
principles. The views we are justified in ascribing to the Buddha muw 
according to him, be (1) simple, (d) in accord with the trend of opinion 
in his day, and (3) more calculated to .secure the adherence of a larue 
circle of followers.^ Everything refined, or above the primitive, and 
every unattractive idea must be rejected. In the.se three principle.- 
we are invited to believe, without a shade of that scepticism which i- 
legitimate only in regard to the Pali Canon. 

I must confess that I feel much more sceptical in regard to the 
efhcaov of these three principles than in regard to the Pali Canon. 
Professor Minaveff, who was the fir.st to establish the late origin of 
the Pali Canon, has also pointed to the way in which it must be 
supplemented. The di.ssensions which arose in the community soon 
after the death of Buddha, and the doctrines professed by his con- 
temporaries, afford valuable supplementary information. M e are 
indebted to the late Dr. Hocrnle for an excellent account of the 
doctrine professed by one of Buddha's contemporaries, of whom no 
direct tradition at all has survived. The doctrine of Gosala Makkhali- 
putta is neither very simple nor is it peculiarly attractive, but it starts 
from a definite conception of the stability of the world and attempts 
to explain its composition and destinies by logical deduction from that 
principle. It is an illuminating contrast to the Buddhist system, which 
is contemporaneous and starts from the opposite view of the world s 
instability. In his work of reconstruction Dr. Hoernlc did not rely 
on a priori principles, but on a careful studv of texts whose late final 
redaction was no secret for him. It hardlv needs to be mentioned 
that Professor H. Jacobi, in reconstructing the early period of Jaina 
philosophy, did not rely upon general views of the sort recommended 
bv Professor Keith. In reconstructing the doctrine of the Buddha we 
must procep<l in a similar way ; w(‘ must compare the records of the 
Pali Canon with what we know about the condition of Indian philosophy 
in the time preceding the age of Buddha, witli what followed it. and 
with what was contemporaneous witli it. Tlie Sankhva system is 
known to us from evidence much later than the Pali Canon ; we 
nevertheless know that in some fundamental form it preceded 
Buddhi.sm, and indeed bears witness to the trend of philosophic opinion 


^ Ibid., p. 396. 
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of the (lay.i In tluis attackmi; the position from the rear and from 
the front we shall establish the trend of philosophic opinion in his 
days, not of course with mathematical precision, but. I hope, much 
better than bv a blind belief in gratuitous u priori principles established 
on no one knows what evidence. 

I now beg leave in a short summary to recall that system of 
philosophic Pluralism which in my opinion clearly emerges, albeit 
throush later evidence, as the initial form of Buddhism. 

The General Features of all Buddhism 

If we confine ourselves to the historically ascertained forms of 
Buddhi.sm. we must distinguish between three main phases of that 
philosophical religion. Each of them has its central conception ; they 
are respectivelv Pluralism, ilonnsm. and Idealism. The Sanskrit 
terms designating them are pudgnla-sioiijfitfi. sorvn-dhorttin-sungittd. 
and bdhga-urthd-iunijrita. These are negative definitions meaning : 
(1) Unrealitv of the Ego. (2) Unreality of all Elements of Existence, 
(:i) Unreality of the External World. Their implied positive meaning 
is respectivelv. (1) Pluralitv of interrelated and ultimate Elements of 
the Personalitv. (2) Helativitv and consequent Unreality of all these 
Elements, and the unique Reality of the Immutable Whole. (3) Ideality 
of these Elements and of all cognizable things. 

But if the leading principles of these three Buddhi.mis are so 
different and even so contradictory, as Pluralism and Zionism, as 
Ilealism and Idealism, is there anything general at all which can be 
predicated of Buddhism 1 

Yes. there is. Disregarding the plurali.sm. relativity, and ideality 
of the elements of existence, there are tlic.se elements themselves, the 
" elementariness ” - of Existence, the denial of a permanent substantial 
Ego. and the splitting of it into separate elements — that is the central 
conception out of which all the subsequent diversity of doctrine 
developed. These ehunents are classified from different points of 
view, according to the requirements of the .systi'in, as five groups of 
elements in the life of an individual, as twelve lia.ses of all cognition, 

^ In onlrr to avoid all inisunilorstandine I must repeat that I assume that the 
metrical t'panishads were either prc'cedeil hy. or were eonteniporaneoiis with, the 
Sankhva system, and that both preceded, or were eontemporaneous with, the roe 
of the Ilharni i-theorv. lender early Buddhism I understand this theor\. not all its 
details, of course, but its very definite essenee a.s expressed in the Buddhist Credo. 
I here are no precise dates. In the followdmr short summary 1 omit all references to 
texts, since they will be found m my tw'o works mentioned above. 

■ flharmntn. 
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and as eighteen, or less, component principles of life in the different 
spheres of existence. The elements are dependently originating ' , 
that is, interrelated according to causal laws. They are not stable 
elements, but impermanent energies. Their beginningless unrest i> 
produced by the influence of the forces of ignorance and desire. Bv 
restraint, by knowledge, and by the mystic power of Meditation thev 
are gradually reduced and finally brought to a standstill in Nirvana. 
The theory, which denies the existence of an eternal Soul, and whicli 
replaces it by a plurality of interrelated non-eternal Elements, is 
established only in order to teach their gradual reduction and 
final rest. 

These are the general features of Buddhism in all the above- 
mentioned three aspects which it presents to us in its historical 


development. To recapitulate, they are ; (1) denial of a Soul, (2) its 
replacement by separate Elements, (3) their classification into groups, 
bases, and components, (4) the law of their dependent origination, 
(5) their impermanence, (6) their moral unrest produced by ignorance, 
(7) their purification produced by the element of transcendent 
knowledge, (8) the mystical powers produced by the element of trance. 
(9) rebirth in higher realms or paradises, and, after that, (10) Nirvana. 

Is there an} other, fourth, kind of Buddhism ? Is there any simple 
Buddhism without this complication of soul-denial and without a 
s}stem of energies, scientifically constructed, interrelated and steering 
towards final quiescence ? No, there is no such form .'-except in the 
imagination of some European scholars. For example, a Buddhism 
without Nirvana has been recently invented, but the reason of that is 
only the fact that the Ma/tdi/fim doctrine of the equipollency of 
Samsara and Nirvana— quite logical in a monistic system— has been 
utter y misunderstood by the inventor. Another Buddhism, without 
a denial of soul and, consequently, without the theorv of elements, has 
been discovered by Profes.sor Keith. That is a Buddhism without 

a trace of Buc dhusm in it. But it is, we are told, the Buddhism of 
Buddha himself ! i 


The Features of the Early Period 
(1) Dc»in} of Soul 

The starting-point of Buddhi.sm is the denial of a permanent Ego. 
ere IS in e i e o t e individual no abiding principle, no ego, no 

p. ,60, pnmiHv,. 

authority '-ry feeble I, of the cW.e paWch " estabh.-hed on the 
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soul. 110 concrete personality. The Spirit is even much less permanent 
than the body. Every sensation, every thought, every mental 
phenomenon is instantaneous. It disappears as soon as it appears, 
in order to be followed by a next moment. Buddhism is called the 
theory of No-Soul.^ Whosoever wislies to understand Buddhism must 
fullv realize the decision and the vigour with which this doctrine is 
professed and defended. In this respect Buddhi.sm stands alone among 
the great philosophies and religions of mankind. It professes a 
psychology without a Soul at a very early date in the history of human 
thought. The question naturally arises ; What induced the founder 
or the founders of Buddhism to adopt this position I — a position purely 
philosophical, which clearly indicates that philosophy had already 
parted company with religion. ,\n explanation can be found in the 
following direction. The Sdhkliya sy.stem of philosophy which preceded 
Buddhism had a Soul-theorv which provoked the criticism of the 
Buddhists. It assumed an individual Soul as a pure spirit, a motioiiles.s. 
changeless, eternal light of pure consciousness. All mental phenomena, 
sensations, feelings, volitions were separated from it and relegated to 
the sphere of physiology. 

This pure Soul was nevertheless somehow contaminated by a 
connection with Matter, from which connection it becomes delivered 
in a mystic wav bv a transcendental intuition of the Superman. This 
Soid-theory the ffiundcr of Buddhism is reported to have called a 
doctrine of fools. It is a known fact that philosophy develops not only 
by gradual progress in the same direction, but also dialectically, by 
contrasts. The union of the motioide>-s eternal Boul with matter and 
its final deliverance is indeed a weak ])oint in the Sahkliya theory, 
and the unfavourable view of it held in the Pah records may be an 
echo of .spirited discussions which raged upon that problem at the time 
of Buddlia. 


(■J) Rf'/iUt)/ of Scpordlr 

Tile positive eorollarv from denial of Soul is the theor} of the 
Ehoiifots of Exislrorr. The principle is laid down that erer;/ composite 
IhitKj contains nothhuj real occr amJ above the piViS of which it u 
eoatposcl. Heal are onlv the parts, that is. tiie ultimate parts, the 
bh'inents. Element and Healitv are synonymous. An Element is 
defined as a bearer of one s own (sejiarate) essence ." It is a sepaiate 
Kleinent, a separate Unity, a Thing as it is strictly in it.self. sliorn of 

‘ mnhnn-i-vt'i ' o-.t-tiil.<'inn-ilhamni~rt dhnrinnh. 

Vof.. Vf. part t. ' 
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all extensions. The Individual, the Personalitv is nothing; over ai 
above the ultimate Elements of Matter and Mind of which it i 
composed. All these Elements, although separate unities, are lud' 
together in the formation of the life of an Individual, not by an\ 
spiritual substance, but by cau.sal laws. The idea that there can he 
a real unity between the Elements, that thev inhere in a pervasive 
whole with which they are identical, this idea is the first cardinal 
error, and sin.^ of which the aspiring Buddhist must rid himself at all 
costs. 


(3) Classifications of the Elements 

The classification of the Elements of existence is a most important 
part of the Buddhist theory. It is mainlv owing to the neglect of it 
that Buddhist philosophy has been so long misunderstood in Europe. 
The classifications are numerous, and undertaken from different 
standpoints. This alone shows the care that has been bestowed on 
the theory of separate Elements as ultimate realities. The most 
important classifications are the following i — 

(f) Ey ^ first broad dichotomy all Elements are divided into 
Caused and Uncaused.* The Uncaused or eternal are Space, i.e. empty 
Space, and Jsirvana, as a place where all causes are brought to a .stand- 
still. INotwithstanding their negative character, these eternal Elements 
are assumed as real. All the other Elements are Caused, i.e. 
impermanent. 

(2) By another broad dichotomy all Elements are divided into those 
“ influenced by Ignorance and those uninfluenced " by it.* In 
the first group the life of the " individual is in full swing ; it is shaped 
under the influence of an egoistic MTll.* unappeased by higher 
Knowledge. “ and it produces the ordinarv' man.® The second group 
produces Individuals in whom the interest in life is on the wane and 
approaches to a standstill.* They are the Saint * and the Buddha. 

(3) B} another divi.sion all Elements are classified as physical, 
mental, and pure forces,® i.e. such forces as are neither physical nor 
mental, e.g. the forces of Production and Destruction. 


^ xiil-knyn-ih^li. 

^ sasrnrn and naxmm. 

^ nmnld. 

' Niiwilna. 

* rupa-citta-iiprayuktasaniskdra. 


- xfimxkrtn and asamskrta. 

* celand = karma. 

' prthng-jann. 

* tirya. 

' * « tj>ddn -sthit i-ja rd-an ityata . 
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(4) From the standpoint of the subject-to-object relation ^ the 
Elements represent all things cognizable, and are divided into six 
subjective and six corresponding objective groups ; they thus make 
twelve ■■ bases " of cognition.- They are ; — 


1. Faculty of vision. 

2. .. audition. 

3. „ smell. 

4. ,, taste. 

5. „ touch. 

t). Introspective faculty {vijnana). 


7. Colour and shape. 

8. Sounds. 

9. Odours. 

10. Tastes, 

11. Tactiles. 

12. Mental phenomena {Jharmahj. 


Of these, ten items (Xos. 1-5 and 7-11) are physical, while Xos. 6 and 
12 are mental. The mental group thus contains only one subjective 
element, the Element of pure sensation or pure undifferentiated 
consciousness. All other mental Elements, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
moral and unmoral forces, are classified as objects with regard to the 
Element of pure consciousness. The mental phenomena, ideas, etc,, 
are related to the Element of pure consciousness as sense-data to their 
corresponding sense-organs. They are the special objects of this 
faculty, the faculty No. 6. But for the apprehension of sense-data the 
participation of this faculty is likewise needed, because the sense- 
organs are by themselves unconscious and can, when alone, produce 
no conscious apprehension. Consciousness is thus introspective ; 
it is pure consciousness or pure sensation respectively. It is extremely 
important to notice this character of the fundamental Element of 
pure, undifferentiated, so to speak, empty consciousness. The neglect 
of it cannot but conduce to confusion. 

(5) There is another classification into eighteen, or less, component 
principles of individual life in the different realms of existence. It is 
but slightly different from the preceding one. It divides the component 
principles of an individual into si.x subjective organs of cognition, six 
corresponding cognized kinds of objective reality, and six corresponding 


kinds of sensation. 





1. 1 
.■) 

1 The five 

7. 1 

s. I 

1 The live 

13. 1 
14. 

1 Five kinds 

3. 


9. . 

- kiml:^ of 

1.5. 

’• of sen.'^uous 

4. 

I sen'^cs. 

10. 

sense-data. 

16. 1 

consciousness. 



11. ' 


IT. 


H. 

Tho (pure) Intellect. 

12. 

Mental T^henomcna. 

IS. 

Non-sensuous self- 


consciousnes.'i. 


The first twelve items of this division arc but a repetition of the 
preceding division. The six additional items. Nos. 1.V18, represent 

' indriya-ri-^uyn. 

* lirada^a-iiyntnmni. 
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a differentiation of one and the same Element of pure sensatiun 
(Xo. 6). not. however, by itself — for beiii<r pure sensation it cannot li'- 
differentiated — but according to its participation with one or another 
sense-faculty. 

The question naturally ari.se.s ; whv is tliis double classification 
needed ? Is it not .superfluous .schola.stici.-m Was it not added bv 
a later philo-sophy 'vvlio.se inventive force has not found its propel 
field of action ? The new cla.ssitication i.s in fact needed for the 
formulation of an individual life in the different realms of existence. 
Only in the lower realms of proas flesh are all the eighteen principles 
co-operating in the production of the life of an individual. In higher 
realms, among the denizens of heaven-s, the principle.s Xo.s. 9-10 and 
15-16 are absent ; the life of an Individual contains only fourteen 
principles. In still higher heavens, in purelv .spiritual realms, it 
consists of only three principles (Xos. 6, 12. and 18). Thus this new 
division is an indispensable part of the sy.stem. The preceding one is 
probably an inheritance from the fsahkhva. just as the Element of 
pure consciousness is evidently nothing but the dethroned Soul of 
the Sankiivas, whose characteristic is also pure sensation or empty 
consciousness. 

(6) The last classification wiiicli we will here mention is the most 
natural and popular one, it divides the Elements of an individual 
into five groups : — 

(i) Its hod\ . the physical group, corresponding to ten items of the 
preceding two classifications ; 

(ii) its feelings, pleasant or unpleasant ; 

(iii) it.s idea.s, or ideation in general ; 

(i\) its \oLtion.s ami other facultie.s, moral and immoral : 

(v) its pure con.sciou.sne.ss. 

The last i.s the .same as Xo. fl of the two preceding classification.^. 

The item-s (ii). (iii). and (iv) are included in Xo. 12 of both preceding 
classifications. 

This List classification i.s probably the original production of 
Buddhism, while the subject -object classification .seems to be a 
possession of the 8aiikliya. whence it was borrowed with modifications. 

(4) Cdiisnlion 

The Buddhi.st Theory of Causation is a direct corollarv from the 
denial of a permanent Ego. When there is no abiding Spiritual 
Substance in which the mental phenomena can inhere as qualitie.s 
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appertaining to it, nor any real personality representing the common 
receptacle for the physical and mental elements of an individual ; 
when there are only detached elements ; something there must be to 
hold these elements together in order to constitute a concerted 
individual life. This tie between the elements is simple the Causal 
Laws, The elements constituting a personality arc like a bundle of 
reeds tied by a cord. But even this simile is not quite adequate, since 
the Causal Laws do not represent anv separate unit corresponding to 
the cord. These laws are contained in the elements themselves : the 
elements are. so to speak, intrinsically law-abiding. This circumstance 
lies at the bottom of the fact that so manv European scholars have 
failed to discriminate between the meaning of Lmc and Element. 
In fact, the conceptions of law. of quality, and of element are designated 
by the same term.^ 

The elements are interdependent. As impermanent elements they 
constantly originate, but they originate in mutual interdependence. 
The causal laws are called tlie Laws of Dependent Origination. 

If we were called upon to determine to which of the modern theories 
of cau.sation the Buddhist idea comes nearest, we should answer that 
it is a theory of causation as J'unetional interdepcmlence. AVe may then 
remember the words of the initiator of that theory, that when the 
interest of philosophv for a real ego is e.vtinct. and Reality reduced to 
separate sensations, nothing remains but the laws of causation as 
functional interdependence, to explain the regularity in the process of 
life. The Buddhist theorv cancelled the Ego. and was eo ipso obliged 
to resort to the laws of causalitv, there being no other issue. It is of 
the highest importance clearlv to realize this part of the Buddhist 
doctrine. The elements arc interdependent ; they do not produce 
anything, thev are strictlv speaking no causes at all. they do 
nothing ",2 they are ■' unemployed ” * ; but given the pre.sence of such 
and such elements, another one necessarily arises in functional 
dependence on them. The connection between mind and body is 
accordinglv explained in the following manner. Being given a moment 
of pure consciousness,^ a patch of colour,® and a moment of the faculty 
of vision,® a visual sensation necessarily ari.ses in the ne.xt moment. 
The clement called sensation ' originates in functional dependence on 

* t/hiunia. 

furrj/ajklra 
’ n'lp't. 

' -^parAa. 



akuiidt-hini. 

rijUana. 
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the presence of these three Elements inassociation ' : they being preseni 
the \'isual sensation necessarily appears. The one element is meiit.i 
and internal (consciousnes.s). another is physical and external (coloui i 
the third is physical and internal (organ). Their presence in assocui 
tion is followed by a new element which is mental and extern, i 
(sensation). For sensation is an objective clement [visaya) in reganl 
to the Mind, which has an introspective function. Consciou^ni'" 
does not produce sensation out of it.self. neither does the phy.-'ical 
element of the sense of vision produce it, but it arises by itself in 
strict functional dependence on the presence of three elements in 
association. The formula expressive of Causation is therefore the 
following; ‘'this being, that appears’’ being given the presence 
of such and such elements in association, a new element necessarily 
appears. Students of philosophy will at once notice that the idea 
of causation is here brought in line with the form of the hypothetical 
judgment, and they will know exactly who has taken the same step 
in European philosophy. How the fact i.s to be explained and what 
are its implications is another question, but the fact itself is too 
obvious to be denied. 

Is it possible to explain the origin of life, the roots of a present 
existence in pre-natal conditions, and its consequences in a future one. 
without assuming any permanent Soul 1 Are the causal laws sufficient 
to establish a future life without the survival of an uncaused Soul in a 
blissful paradise and without the resurrection of the flesh ? Yes, they 
are, answers Buddhism. The life of the ordinarv man, who is bereft 
of the knowledge of the Absolute, i.s a revolving wheel which can be 
divided into tw'elve part.s connected by the laws of dependent origina- 
tion. Life is dominated by a transcendental illu.sion (1).^ in dependence 
on which pre-natal forces ^2) produce the first germ of life ^ (3) in a 
matrix. Then^m the embryo « (4) the sense-organ.s.’^ (5) sensations,* (fi) 
andfeelings (7)are gradually developed. Independence ontheminthe 
grown-up man sexual desire (8). the attachment to life ” (9) and the 


1 trayannm sannipfilah .ymrAih. 

“ riHmin siiti nhim Ijhiivnli. 

“ avidya. J snm^knui = hinnn 5 

« nfuna-rupa panr,..kanMa in the e.nhrvonie 
' ■^aa-ayatann. 

fact aCc 

of all the terras of the Elements for the meaning 

' trinn 

npadana. 
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fully developed life ^ (10) with its moral and unmoral deeds arise in due 
order. In dependence on the deeds of this life comes rebirth ^ (11) and 
the tribulations of a new life, which is again followed bv a new death ® 
(r2). and so on. The rotation of this twelve-spoked wheel has no 
beginning, but it will have an end when the element of transcendental 
illusion, which is at its root, is removed and absolute knowledge, 
inseparable from final deliverance, is attained. There is absolutely 
no need for an eternal soul. Causal laws explain the process of the 
beginningless toil of life much better than the h\'pothesis of an uncaused 
eternal spiritual substance. Such is the answer of early Buddhism. 
It assumes survival in blissful paradises as a reward for virtuous deeds, 
but it imagine.s life there as subject to causal laws without assuming 
any uncaused element. The only uncaused element is Nirvana, which 
is a complete ces.sation of all life. It is the clement of extinction, 
defined negatively, but it nevertheless is in early Buddhism an 
element, a reality, a unity. 

Now. is this theory of causation, of which some aspects are so 
formidably modern, something (juite impossible in the moral atmosphere 
of the sixth centurv b.c. in Hindustan, or is it to a certain degree 
prepared bv preceding developments and capable of being regarded 
as agreeing with the trend of philosophic opinion of the day I It is 
indeed a direct answer to the corresponding theory of the Sahkhya 
school, it is allied to the Sahkhya theory of causation by the filiation 
of contrast. I need not repeat that descent by contrast in philosophy 
is as legitimate as the descent bv similarity or repetition. It is also 
an answer to two other theories which probably were already in vogue 
HI those davs in India. Sahkhya assumed an eternal pervasive 
matter which onlv changed its manifestations ; it is causation out 
of oneself ". Another theorv denied causal uniformity altogether . it 
was a theorv of " causation at random . A third theory, the 
I'l'ccursor of the later Nvava-\'aisesika. assumed the real production 
of one thing bv the obtruding activity of other things ; tliis is called 
cau.sation ‘‘ out of another seif . To all the.se three theories tlie 
Bialdhist replv was ; " not out of one s own .self, not out of 
another's self, neither at random does cau.sation proceed, there is no 
real causation (in the sense of production), there is only dependent 

origination." 


1 hhnni. 

* j'lti. 

’ j'lra-marann. 
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But first of all the Buddhist theory was an answer to Sankhya. lu -' 
as its denial of soul was an answer to tlie Sankhya soul-theory. li ' > 
exceedingly ingenious suggestion of the late Emile Senart - 
accepted, the technical term expressing the Sankhya theory of cau'c- 
tion is a contamination of the one insed by the Buddhi.st^ " 
designate what from their standpoint is the cardinal error ^ of ordinal ^ 
mankind, an error of which the aspiring Buddhist must at the out-'' 
rid himself irrevocably. - 

5. The Forces 

A common feature of all Indian religions and all Indian systems, 
except that of the ^^aterialists, is the belief in the law of Karma, 
that is. the belief in the influence of past deeds upon present events 
and of present deeds upon future life. It is the foundation of luoralit' . 
because it teaches that retribution for one's deeds will come necessarily, 
either in this life or in a future one. either at once or in a very remote 
future, and neither virtue nor crime will remain unrequited. The 
popular, crude form of this belief is metempsychosis. In philosophy 
the belief takes different shapes according to the sv.stem. In Buddhism 
the belief is of course fitted into the theory of elements. Karma is an 
element, it is identified with the will. Indeed, what is Karma 1 The 
earlie.st definition answers : " Karma is the Will and the Wilful Action." ® 
Its function consists in the arrangement of the .separate interrelated 
elements into the shape of an individual life.^ Life is shaped through 
Karma, that is, according to one s own deserts. 

Since the universe repre.sents the sum-total of individual lives, of 
their subjective as well as their objective parts, the universe, i.e. this 
world, as well as the heavens, is shaped by Karma. The will is thus the 
central force in the life of the individual, as well as in the formation of 
worlds. But it is not the only force ; there are others besides. It 
follows from the definition of Karma that all moral and unmoral 
faculties or tendencies of the individual are also Forces. Kay, even 
feelings and ideas are included in the list of elements as Forces. The 
forces are called co-operating forces,® for the evident reason that a 
force never produces something alone, but, as we have seen, while 

* vit-hirnn-rwla --- sul-hlyii-ilnti. 

There is a differeriee between the elaboration of the theory in the Ahhidhnrma 
and Its .simple form in the Sutms. but the idea i.s quite the same. 

^ retnn'i rtinyitva ca karanatn. 

^ dharma-^atnrfijnyia. 
sam-'‘h'ira. 
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examining the law of causation, the presence of several elements in 
association is always needed in order that another element mav arise 
in functional dependence upon them. Since there are no forces other 
than co-operating forces, we may, for simplicity’s sake, call them 
forces shortly ; the real meaning will remain the sanie,^ Thus all 
mental faculties are regarded as companions of the faculty of the will 
and included in the class of elements called forces. There are the 
general forces besides, the forces of production, decay and destruction, - 
which accompany the appearance and disappearance of every element 
in life. They are not mental forces, neither are they matter.® they are 
energies simply. 

We have seen in examining the law of causation that every element 
is a cause, with the exception of empty space and of Xirvana. It is 
a co-operating cause in the sense of dependent origination, since when 
definite elements are present in association, a new element necessarily 
arises in functional dependence. All these elements are " caused " 
i.e. non-eternal, impermanent, and distinguished by this broad division 
from the " uncaused " or eternal ones. But they are also, in their 
turn, causes ® in respect of those elements which will arise after them. 
Thus in a broad sense all elements, e.xcept the eternally motionless 
ones, are forces. The tevm force refers directly to (1) the will. (2) all 
mental faculties, except the mind itself, regarded as the element of 
pure consciousness. (3) general forces, and. in a metaphorical sense, 
(I) all the elements e.xcept space and Nirvana. I must again repeat 
that it is of the highest importance fully to realize the precise moaning 
of the term samtskdra in Buddhist philosophy. The term has also a 
wide application in religion and in common life. But in Buddhism it 
has a special sense : it is a technical term of the theory of elements. 
-A- force in Buddhism, first of all. co ip-w. is a unit, an ultimate reality, 
an element, an uncompoundcd element. It is never a compound ; 
it is the negation of composite being. The term " co-operating force 
{'innskara) and the term ” co-operatingly caused {saiii'ikrtn) have 
often been mistranslated as meaning something ” compound . but 
the real meaning is taking part in composition . hence un- 
coinpound ". Nirvana and emptv apace, which are neither causes nor 
caused, which are eternal and unchangeable like a " mountain peak . 

^ — samlthnun-hirin. 

“ iiip'iihi-Mhiti-finUifaU'i — ntjy'vlft'inrodha. 

^ r up<i-c ittn- V ipraij u kia . 

^ sam.''k'yta. 
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never take part in the composition of anything {asaMnljfa). Tlii.-. li 
been mistranslated as meaning “ uncompound ”, whereas all elenier’ 
are uncompound. To be an element means to be an element o; 
compound, but not to be compound oneself. A product is for on 
habits of thought always a compound, whereas the Buddhist theoi 
considers the simple element as produced with respect to its ant'' 
cedents. Xirvana and empty .space do not actively take part in tin 
composition of anything. All other Elements of Matter and Mind <li 
so take part. The term samskdra is verv common in Buddhi-'1 
scriptures. Not a page of the Pali Canon can be translated correctly 
without realizing its precise meaning, but this is onlv possible in tic 
light of the theory of elements. The terms " produced by co- 
operating forces and dependently originating element ". or simply 
'■ element ” are convertible terms. 

6. Dissensions about the Tkebrij of Elements 
Vi e need here e-Kamine the chief tenets of onlv two schools, because 
they are directly concerned with the theorv of elements. The school 
of the San'dsticadins, according to Professor Keith, maintained that 
everything exists . Such a tenet is, of course, meaningless, as long 
as we are not told what everything ” means. Everything nieiut'^ 
all the Element.?. And that they e.xist means that the past and the 
future also exist, the past hecau.se it has an influence on the present, 
and the future because it is foreshadowed by the present. The Element 
thus consists of a permanent e.s.sence '' and a momentary “ manifesta- 
tion in the present. Such a theory was in danger of shifting into 
Sanklua, with its permanent matter and its momentarv manifesta- 
tions. The >Sar\ astivadins protested, maintaining their belief in the 
instantaneous character of existence, but thev could not agree that 
the past and the future were ab.solute blanks. The origin of the 
isseusion is traced b\ tradition to tlie time of the founder of Buddhism, 
us utterances arc adduced by both parties in support of their 
espectno ciew.s. That these utterance.? need not be strictlv authentic 
from the fact that the schools accuse one another of 
mtrO( ucing spurious texts into their canonical collections. However, 
the dissension itself i.s an historical fact, and since it was concerned 
^ Elements, it clearly proves that the theorv existed 

at the time of the origin of the sect and even before, whensoever the 
schism may have taken place. 

other di.s.sension which we will here mention is the chief tenet 
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of the Vdtslputriya school {Vajjinnts). They maintained that the 
personality.' although not a real unit, not a real Element, was never- 
theless something conditionally real. They did not admit any eternal 
Soul. This would have been quite impossible for a Buddhist. But 
they at the same time maintained that the interconnection of the 
units of which the personality consists was not merely imaginary. Xot 
only did they not admit any permanent Soul, but they did not allow 
to personality full reality, because reality, according to the system 
means a unit, and a unit is an Element. The personality is not an 
Element ; it has no place in the list of them. It appears neither among 
the non-eternal nor among the eternal Elements. But it nevertheless, 
was something which held together the separate Elements constituting 
the personality and survived in a futiue e.vistence. The opponent.s 
answered that this personality was nothing but a soul m disguise, 
and rejected it. Neglecting the law of contradiction, the Abtt.slputriyas 
retorted that their personality was something both existing and non- 
e.xisting at the same time. Such a neglect of the law of contradiction 
us not uncommon among the early philosophic schools in India •. it 
is analogous to a verv well-known feature of the pre-Platomc philosophy 
in Greece. 

Now what does the character of this dissension mean ? Is it not 
a clear indication that the conception of an Element as a unit, as an 
ultimate realitv. was iirmlv establislu'd in the habits of thought of the 
contending parties P The ti'end of the philosophic opinion of that 
time, as the Saiikhva svstem clearly shows, was to seek behind the 
cover of phenomenal realitv its subtlest ultimate elements, and to 
conceive phenomena as collocations of these elements or as the 
co-operation of subtlest forct's. The Sankhya system included these 
intinitesimal elements in a pervasive and eternal Matter. The 
Buddhists cancelled this flatter, and diHiculties at once arose. It is 
a natural difficult v for a philosophic mind to imagine a reality ab.soluteh 
discontinuous. Hence the doubts of the T ajjiaiis and of the Sarva.sti- 
vadins. But the doubts could not have arisen, if the system of pluralism 
was not alreadv present in its main lines, containing denial of soul and 
its replacement bv ultimate elements, not inhering in any permanent 
substance, but holding together exclusively through the laws of 
dependent origination. Buddhism means no Soul, pluralism, existence 
of elements, co-operation, dependent origination, instantaneousness of 
being, it.s unrest, moral progress, appeasement, and Final Quiescence. 

^ jnoUjahi. 
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7. SillviltWii 

These are the main lines of the ontolo<iv and psvclioloLrv of eai! 
Buddhism. But they do not contain the chief aim of the sy.stem. h.i * 
all other Indian systems. Buddhism i.s a <loctrine of salvation. Tln i' 
are three ways of reaching final deliverance : the path of rehyicii. 
consisting in minute observance of sacrificial rites; the path ci 
knowledge, consisting in philosophv ; and the path of devotion, con- 
sisting in a mystical union with the adored deitv. Buddhism, as well U' 
its neighbour, the Saiikhya .'<ystem. belong to the path of knowledge. 
The system of elements aims at explaining the gradual evolution from 
the uncj^uiet life of an ordinary man through the appeased life of the 
Saint towards final fpiiescence of the Buddha in Nirvana. It is impor- 
tant to realize that the supreme bliss is Quiescence, and that it is 
always contrasted with the movement of life, which is suffering. It is 
quite misleading, and leads to grave confu.sion. when the term dithkhn 
is translated as " misery . Even the blissful e.xistence in the highest 
heaven contains a portion of attachment to life, albeit infinite.simal . 
and only in this sense, only because it is not Nirvana, is it duhJihu. 
Life is an evil, but it contains in itself the germs of deliverance from 
pain. The.se germs are also elements or forces, forces of moral 
perfection, the so-called Bright Elements conducive to Saintliness and 
Buddhahood. By a natural process of evolution they will gradually 
predominate and gradually reduce the evil and disturbing elements of 
life. The full number of all the elements partake in the formation of 
individual lives only in the lowest .spheres of existence, where their 
working is in full swing. But this world is not the only one among 
existing worlds ; there are other, higher realms, there are the Buddhist 
heavens. Buddhism is not only analytically destructive it is also 
poetically constructive. It offers us magnificent view's of the appeased 
life of the saints in paradise, which, theoretically regarded, is but 
anothei wa\ of co-operation between the same elements wdiich were 
actixe m the lower planes of existence, although they are now reduced 
m number and changed in character. The central element in the 
lower planes was will, the central element in the higher realms is 
wisdom. It exercises a purifying and pacifying influence upon the 
whole complex of the forces which constitute the individual life. There 
are in the human mind, even in its lowest manifestations, two faculties 
which are exceedingly precious, because they contain the germ of 
future perfection. These are the faculty of appreciating an object and 
analysing it into its elements,^ and the faculty of concentrating 

^ hmti ~ prajiia. 
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attention upon somethin" to the exclusion of other thoughts.^ The 
t'lement of appreciative analysis develops into the element of sublime 
wisdom - ; and the element of concentration develops into the 
element of sublime ecsta>y. This last element when fully developed 
confers on the individual some mystic powers. With the exception 
of the IMimainsaka system, no Indian system of philosophy is com- 
pletely free from mysticism. The mystical part can be insignificant, 
as e.g. in the Nyaya system ; it may iie predominant, as in the Yoga 
■-ystem ; it mav be comparativelv moderate, as in the Sahkhya . the 
Buddhist, and the Jaina systems. It is impossible to understand 
Buddhism without realizing that the whole system of the elements 
of the universe is controlle<l l)y the central clement of will in the lower 
-'pheres of existence and hv the central elements of wisdom and ecstasy 
m the higher realms. All elements are from this point of view divided 
into those which become appeased by wisdom.® and those which are 
excluded bv trance. ■* Bv wi.sdom wrong views, the ignorance of the 
truths of Buddhism, are first of all broviglit to a standstill. But it is 
only through the mvstic power of trance that tlie number of physical 
elements can be graduallv reduced and finally extinguished altogether 
in the purely spiritual realms. The mind of the saint living in these 
lofty regions is alwavs concentrated, it is in a coialition of continual 
trance. His bodv is transparent, light . and radiant, his movements 
are swift without effort ; his liousing. his clothing, and his food, which 
IS entirelv spiritual, are ]irovided bv nature ; there is no manual 
work ; there is no gross sensualitv. no sexual love ; there is no hatred 
and no envv ; there is full ei|ualitv. there are no crimes, no government 
is needed. The tluration of life is enormous, but it is nevertheless not 
eternal. The saint will die. and mav be reborn in a still higher, ptirelt 
spiritual realm, where he will have no body at all. or a spiritual t)od\ . 
His condition of mind in these realms will be complete rapture in a 
single idea either of tiie infinitv of .space, or (d the inhnitt of pure 
consciousness, or of the infinitv of the idea of naught '. it can be in a 
dreaming half-conscious state, it will be near complete e.xtinctlon. bin 
still it will not be eternitv ; he will die. and only in Nirvana will eternal 
lest he attained. This is the kind of bliss which Buddha has promised 
to his followers. It is not a resiirri’ction of tiie flesh m a sensual 
fiaradise, it is a rebirth in a jmre land of bliss, and. after that, extini - 
tion of lif,, Final Quiescence. 


^ <h^ti-hpija. 


2 pinjhn inunIn. 
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Here again Buddhism does not stand alone with its idea of salv, - 
tion. Like the Sahkhya and Jainism, it is a path to salvation throu- 
knowledge and trance and after an existence of bliss in meditatu 
heavens. Its originalitv lies in the analysing spirit which conceivi 
these higher existences also as a co-operation of separate element- 
linked together into individual lives through causal laws. Just as in 
the lower spheres of gross desire the individual life is composed ol 
elements of eighteen different kinds, so in the realms of transparent 
bodies it is composed of elements of only fourteen kinds, and in the 
purely spiritual realms of only three kinds. In the Sahkhya systetu 
deliverance through knowledge comes at once. As soon as the 
liberating intuition comes, matter, although eternal, has ceased to 
exist for the delivered soul. In Buddhism, since there are no eternal 
substances, deliverance is reached gradually through the gradual 
extinction of the separate elements. 

It would take us too far if we were to expound here the Buddhist 
and the Sahkhya theories of instantaneous being. ITotwithstanding 
their fundamental difference, they belong to the same “trend of 
opinion ”. 

Such is in its essence this theory of elements, which constitutes the 
theoretical part in the first period of historical Buddhism. Its central 
conception is one of a plurality of separate elements connected by the 
laws of functional interdependence. The whole system is deduced with 
irrefutable logic out of this conception. There is only one point where 
the solid ground of logic i.s forsaken and Buddhism appeals to mysticism : 
that is, its theory of final deliverance, which is attained partly through 
mjstic powers. Me have endeavoured everywhere to show that this 
Buddhist system is a legal heir to the Saiikhva, and consequently it is 
well established chronologically in India at the time when we know 
the Buddha to have lived. It is .so established by its predecessor the 
.Sankhra. by its contemporaries, the six heretical teachers, and by its 
successors, the schools of the Hinayana, in which it was controversially 
discussed. 

Xow. who is the author of this system ? It is not Buddha, answers 
resolutely Profes.sor Keith. But why ? The doctrine of the Buddha 
IS undiscovcrable, we have no evidence ! But is not the system itself 
a eery eloquent evidence 1 If Buddha is not responsible for it, who 
then is ; If we reallr know nothing of the preaching of the Buddha, 
let us call this unknown author the Buddha, as all the Buddhist world 
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111 fact calls him. But now Professor Keith discards his scepticism ! 
He knows very well what the Buddha Gautama could and what he 
did preach. He does not want the evidence of the Pali Canon, or if 
he wants it, he will correct it in accordance with his three, general 
principles.^ The system described above is “refined”,^ it is not 
simple ; being refined, it is far above the trend of opinion in Buddha’s 
time ; and it is not attractive enough for the masses. Therefore another 
must have composed it, not Buddha. But who ? It is the product 
of later scholasticism”.® Professor Keith firmly believes that the 
intellectual and moral value of Buddha's teaching must have been 
very low. He was " a commanding personality ”, but a feeble 
philosopher.^ He lived in a ” barbarous age We must " lay aside 
our natural desire to find reason prevailing in a barbarous age ''.® 
Then we shall see that Buddha obtained his commanding position not 
liy philosophy, but by far simpler means. He had claims to a place 
as high as the rank of the greatest of the gods He evidently had 
no need to deny the existence of a soul, and he certainly knew nothing 
about '‘elements’’, and such things. In fact, "the crudities of 
Buddha's views become painful to modern rationalism. ’’ But they 
are " simple and therefore attractive to the masses. If the Buddha 
had preached Nirvana as annihilation of life, the least his audience, 
living in a barbarous age, could have done would have been to clear off. 
He therefore promised them blissful residence in a paradise called 
Nirvana. Professor Keith does not give any details of this blissful 
existence, but since he insists that it was very attractive to barbarians, 
i:>ne may easilv imagine what it must have been. 

Such is the simple way in which Professor Keith explains the 
immensely powerful appeal of the doctrine of the Buddha to all 
tile nations of the world, an appeal which is by no means limited to the 
civilized nations of the East, but has found a strong echo among the 
educated classes of modern Europe ! And if we ask on what evidence 
Professor Keith establishes his account of the ' trend of opinion in 
Buddha's davs, we shall see that there is absolutely no other e^idence 
than the rejected Pali Canon. Thus the Canon must be interpreted 
on the strength of our knowledge of the trend of opinion, and the 
trend of opinion is to be established on the authority of the Pali 

* Ibid., p. 396. 

“ Ibid., p. 403. 

■’ Ibid., p. 26. 

’ Ibid., p. 14. 


2 Ibid., p. 402. 

* Buddh. Phil., p. 147. 
" Ibid., p. '29. 
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Canon ! When it is needed. Professor Keith becomes a firm believer 
in the authority of the Pali Canon. ^ 

But let us, for the sake of argument, concede the point and assume 
that the Buddha believed in an eternal soul and its blissful survival in 
a paradise called Nirvana, and that he declared himself to be a great 
god ’. e must then assume that in the time between Buddha's death 
and the final redaction of the Pali Canon some obscure reformer who^e 
name has not been preserved, dethroned Buddha from the dignity of 
a great god. cancelled the soul, and replaced it bv a pluralistic svstem 
of philosophy. This obscure man evidentlv did not care to be attractive 
and did not mind complications. In an-swer to this, Professor Keith 
delivers himself in the following wav : • The Nikavas." says he. 

“■ exhibit so slight a development of philosophical insight as to render 
it impossible to accept the suggestions of Professors Bosenberg and 
Stcherbatsky as to the significance of the doctrine of the Dharmas.’ - 
What is then the meaning of the term dhanna. and of all the terms 
directly connected with it in the Xikayas 1 This terminologv. we must 
not forget, is specifically Buddhistic ; it has been framed for the 
expression of Buddhist ideas, and is inseparable from them. In 
Professor Keith's work. Buddhist Phih^ophj in India and Ceylon. 
we find sufficient evidence that, if the explanations there given are 
admitted as accurate, the development of philosophic insight is, to say 
the least of it, very slight. There is apparentlv no development at all. 

Dharma means object or thing without anv metaphysical implica- 
tion of a far-reaching nature. ® ” a sense which unquestionably is 
common in the extreme in Buddhism." However, “ ideas " * are 
dharmas . are they things '? The " feelings ’’ ® are dharmas. and 
consciousness ® is also a dharma ; are they " things " ? Mav 


In his account of the Viimya (pp. lUi ff.), I'rofcs^or Keith doc.s not ,-icrnple to 
a^,cnbe to the Budclh,-! hnn-elf the rules of conduct of the monastic order ami of the 
layman However if he had had an opportunity to look into the review of the t'lnayas 
Jli vrv ™mpiled hy the late I’rofessor \Va-,>ilieff from Chinese .sources 

iu ■ '“ thrarv, and has never been published), he would have 

seen at the vniaya was niueh more shifting ground than the ijhnnnn. This is also 
(a^\ o iinfcr- am (i prc»n. A (oiiM^tent philosophical doctrine is a much mon' 
of conduct, which arc supplemented accordin<x to 


solid ha>is tfian the rules 
circumstani e«. 

- Bulletin. VL pp. 4UH-4. 
^ .sauijm. 


^ Bwhlh, PhiL, p. 7:i. 

^ ^ 

fhp Sini-hvI tr T! 7 f'q^ation is omphaMzed evidentlv in contrast to 

\viva later , “i ">'«>> are different' faculties. The 

p-j; j 3 ‘ ansMcred by the eipiation b,„Idh,r i<pa-lnh,Uur ^ jiiruiam. X.S., 
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eveu the physical elements, colour, shape, sound, odour, taste, touch, 
etc., properly be called " things ? Is it then not more proper to 
call them elements, since the term equally applies to physical and 
mental items ? That is what Professors Rosenberg and Stcherbatsky 
have suggested. There is. of course, the danger of metaphysical 
implications, which must be faced, but otherwise the term element 
seems more appropriate. 

We have seen that one of the twelve bases of cognition in 
the classification of all elements according to the subject-object 
principle is called dharmah (in the plural) simply.^ This item 
contains non-sensuous elements only. i.e. all elements exclusive 
of all sense-organs, of all sense-data and of the element of conscious- 
ness itself. Professor Keith suggests that the plural of the term 
(dhurmn), which is presumably the older, as it is by far the most 
frequent, arises from things being regarded as manifestations of the 
natural and spiritual law which underlies reality. - This long defini- 
tion is. of course, not found in the texts, but is his own elaboration. 
Does it mean that in the singular the " thing ’ is not a manifestation 
of the law, but in the plural it becomes so ? Had not the classifica- 
tion in twelve nyatanas escaped his attention, Professor Keith would 
have known that the plural dharmah is used a.s a technical term to 
designate aijatana No. 12.^ If he then looks into the passages of the 
Nikiiyas where this term is u.sed in the plural, these passages wdl at 
once be clear to him. and he will be able to produce an intelligible 
tran.slation of them. But then he will at once be obliged to accept the 
whole system. The doctrine is so logically compact that as soon as 
you accept a bit of it, you needs mu.st accept tlie \shole. 

-Vnother term, which is “ common in the extreme " is sanoihmi. 
The terms dhnrmn and samskdra. says Professor Keith, come to be 
u.sed practically as identical." Conseciuently, .saHiskuia must also 
mean a “ thing ". But it does not mean a " thing at all. It means 
' dispositions " or “ impressions res(dting in <lispositions . Howe\tr. 
the predominant samskdra is the will.® It is also an Element . and 
'■ a mental Element " « ; but is it really a " thing " or a ■■ disposition 1 
Nor is it very easy to understand what it does mean ^\hon vtt are told 
that these dispositions are ‘’without .self, e^anescent. and full of 


* It is the (Ihnrmn-riijiitnnd. the iivatan.i Xo. I®. 

Hwldh. Phil., p. 73. ’ <’*• ’"‘"'■e. p. S7.V 

* IliiHh. Phil., p. 60 . " '-et'oei - k<inna = 

’ f'liilntika-rlharmri. 
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misery ” ! i Why should the will he " au impression resulting in a 
disposition full of misery " I Fancy you happen to have a disposition 
which is " without self " (i.e. which is no disposition at all 1), but never- 
theless evanescent and full of misery, you may then bo sure that you 
have had a snmskam ! The appearance and disappearance of every 
element is accompanied by the forces of production and destruction. - 
These forces are satiiskunts. but are they indeed " dispositions, full of 
misery " ? The meaning of satnskarn is ” consistent and intelligible . 
savs Professor Keith in one case.® but in another context he complains 
of its ■'vagueness".’’ However, if he had looked into the tables 
appended to my Centnd Conceplion, the vagueness would have 
disappeared. He would then have known exactlv which dharntas 
are never sninikaras. which arc alwavs .-iiimsknrns. which may be and 
may not be santskaras. which are mental.® and which are non- 
mental ".® But then he would also have seen that the system of 
dhnrinaa is present on every page of tlie Pali Canon in the meaning 
suggested by Professors 0. Rosenberg and Th. Stcherbatsky.’ 

A very important term is vijndna. '' pure consciousness " or " pure 
sensation ". Its meaning becomes at once clear when its position 
in the subioct-object classification of the elements is considered. 
Feelings, ideas, volitions are situated in the objective part. The 
corresponding subjective part, the introspective faculty which 
apprehends them, is pure consciousness, formless consciousness. 
Just as in the systems of Mimain.sa and Xvava. consciousness is in 
Hlnayana formless (}nmknrn). whereas in later Buddhism it contains 
forms (it is mkdr<i). In this meaning the term appears as the tliinl 
member m the chain of causation, as the fifth group in the sknndhn 
classification, as the sixth item in the CufitiDia classification, as the 


LOid., p. ()0. 2 n' 

' !’• ‘ 11)1(1., j). SI). 

5 riltn-.nwinmjuUn. >. ritln-, nmujnktn. 

’ It i-i i\in(iu> that. jip. 201-2. the S.arvilstiva(liii classilieiition of the .Hcveiity-tive 
(lliarmas i- (ailed a not very happy atteiiijit at an ohjrrtire description wliereas 
the redi-tnliutioii of e.vaetly the same seventy-five dhannas in 
dhnlH ' Is ealied a “ ^iihjc licf [.I'ej elassilii-atnm ' Thi.s is aeeompanied by the remark 
in till- Miioie ...eheme ae hml little of philosoplue insielit or importanee in thi-, 
clearly a %cry iinpurtaiu side, in its own eye.s, „t the activity of the school The 
sarcasm would have been more ellective if it had been bette'r cronnded. Professor 
Keith ascribes to the tsarv-'istivadin school what is common to all schools, and the 
ih/'t/unn and il/iatn di\ isions. which are found everywhere in the I’ali Canon, he 
ascribe- to the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivailins ' It we add to this the doiihle aeeoimt 
Ot tie chain of causation" and the douhle account of the . 4 vi/c//ir(-division. we 
sce how the history ■■ of Bu.ldliisra is written hv him. 
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<ixtli and thirteentli to eiiihteenth items in the dhdtu classification. 
It is present in every livini; oraranism from the first moment of its 
beiny engendered. That is its position as the third member of the 
twelve-membered cliain. The moment of conception means already 
the presence of the element vijiirin'i. it is tlie primordial element of 
pure consciousness, the life-principle of a livintt organism and in this 
respect the central among all the elements of a personality, the 
Buddhist substitute for the soul. All differentiation of cognition, all 
content of cognition, all ideation, everv cognition capable of coalescing 
with a name, is relegated to the group of ideas, under the term siupjna. 
The contrast between rijridtin and ■•^(nnjdd is fundamental : it corre- 
sponds to a certain extent to the contra.st between sensation and 
ideation of modern psychologists, and is very drastically put forward 
lyv the Buddhists in their clas>ification of the elements of a living 
personality, where pure consciousness, which is here the same as pure 
sensation, is .separated from ideation as a separate and fundamental 
item in the complex of Elements forming a personality (pudyaJa). 

Now all this, as Profe.s.sor Keith remarks on another occasion.^ is 
" too coherent and logical to be primitive ". He accordingly says ® ; 
"the mention of s(tndd along with is otiose and a decisive 

proof of the lack of psychological interest or acumen of the observers." 
He translates r/fi/bTau sometimes by Intellect, sometimes by Conscious- 
ness, sometimes bv both, and remarks ®tliat it " comprehensively covers 
mental phenomena in the C'anon ". It has c.scaped his attention that 
the- comprehensive term for mental phenomena or mental faculties is 
s''t//(,sdv7iY<.'' V idddna is the onlv mental Element which is not s(t)p iskdra . 
It is not a mental phenomenon.® but the m'n l itself.'^ This again is 
too coherent andTogical to be ])rimitive ". Of all the terms of the 
fivefold division (in Skandha).' Profi'ssor Keith has uiider.stood only 
tile term rcdaiid " feelinu ", 


Ibicl., p. 1(17 

'■ I bill,, p, St. 

Cl'ltd. 


- I bill., g. Sti. 

' VIZ.. 
itt'i. 


C'flKI. ’• , illu. 

• In onli'r to iiiipri’i'iiiti' tlii' i lii-i-ilii-ition ot nu-iital |ihvivoiiUMia in tliv Binlillust 
iNyrholooy without a Soul” into l''r('hiio.i:. blva-i. \ olitioii'i. and I'lirv Svn-atiun, 
o ■aimncnt to follow tlio I'vcr-cdianitiiii: and iin oin-lii-ivi- attempts Mhieh inanite»t 
I I' nivrlve'i in Kiiropean p'-vidiolouy. be.;iiiniiia from the time- when the Soul \\a> 
di\ tiled into •'part''” up to modern time-, when the ereati'^t indeei''ion euntinufi 
b> reiyn reeanhim the plaees to be a-^iitm-d to -onie important itemi. I’.aiiiS diviMOii 
into Keehncr. Volition, and Intellei-t {n il'in 'i, ivPiiei .v.im-7.-irii. 'iimj/rD ha- no place 
foi ^en.,ation (i /J/liDiii) ; he -.av'i aen^ation^ .are p.artlv feelings and partis intellectual 
states . Oil ((le eontrarv, Warren and a number of other psyeholoeista declare 
'cnmition and ideation" to be the fundamental type.a of experience. This would 
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Professor Keith declares that it is ” ahsunl to assign to Budilhi'i 
faith in the uniformity of the causal process or of nature.' \\ hy slioui 
it be absurd i Because " universal causation is an idea wholly foreii:: 
to the Canon " and the Chain of Causation “ is intended to ex])lar 
the coming into being of mi.scry The origin of misery is then ver 
curiou-sly explained. The explanation starts by positing the elemeiu 
of ignorance, which is but the ignorance of the four " noble truths . 
Forgetting his scepticism. Profe.ssor Keith declares that in thc'C 
truths ” we may. indeed, for once believe to have reached a doctrine 
which goes back in form to the Buddha himself, his central teaching . 
Why is it the central teaching, and what docs it teach \ The " truths 
are ju.st the same and just as fundamental in the Sahkhya. the Yoga, 
the Xyaya .systems and in medical .science ! There is therefore either 
nothing or very little Buddhi.stic in them.^ However, the neglect of 
these " noble truths has. as interpreted bv Professor Keith, very 
grave consequences. It produces . . . what I — " Dispositions " 1 ^ 
These ” di.spositions are of a peculiar kind — ^they produce . • • 
consciousness ! It follows evidently that the preceding ” disposi- 
tions and ignorance of the truths were unconscious ! Consciousness 
which is ■■ visible (? !) docs not remain idle. It produces “ name and 


correspond to the difference of i/J«<5nn- and ■-nmjni'i-^knndkn (it is the same a- 
mrvikalpaka and savikaljxtkn-pr/ili/rikin). But thi- classiffeation has no separate 
place for feeling and will : ami hesiiles. what is most important is this : when I divide 
consciousness into sensation and ideation I .should not mix them up. I .should 
hai e a sensation without ideation, i.c. pure sensation, i.e. sensation without tlie 
slighte.st ideation. Brrntano s ^livision into representation, judgment and emotional 
phenomena, distributes the intellect into two items and has no separate place either 
for sensation, or for will. It comes near to the Buddhist division in this rc'peet. 
that the will is united in the same item with all emotional phenomena of hatred and 
love {snm-iknrn-<knnilkfi). Xo European ela.s,sir, cation has a'nv separate place for 
pure sensation (njnann-^kundhi), although \V. .James discusses its possibility. Thus 
the Buddhist elassifiratioii into (1) pure sensation, (2) feeling, (3) intellect, and (4) I'lH- 
eompare.s not unfavonrablv with the imleeision of European psychologv. The critiuue 
which Professor Keith applies to nimik'im-^k'iwthn is i|uile uninti lligible. mi.n^kdra- 
.sfamrMu means, ju.st as i,, Brentano's ela.ssifleation. " Phanomene von Hass uiid 
Liebe, including the will as the chief phenomenon or force (ratanA. ragii, dix^n, etc.). 

' Ibid., p. 113. IS-. 

2 C'f. my Coiirephon of SirvAnn. p. 17. 

3 Professor Keith, lUoldh. Dal., p. liH), gives vent to his “ amazement ” at the 
crea ‘on of two eurious hoddy complexes alone by ignorance " (' ?). He remark' 
that - the confusion is siimitieant of the lack of skill of the interpreters It has 
escaped his attention that the element of ignorance means in this context the counter- 
part of Xirvana. \\ hen Nirvana is attaineil. there is no ignorance and no rebirth . 

le and among them ignorance, arc brought to a standstdl The doetrme 

IS by no means exclusively Jiuddhif^tu-. 

i.e., belong'' to tlie of w/«i'/^ir-v/«fl-elements {' t'). 
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form i.e. it unites " with matter to form the individual and then 
the senses are developed. After that. " contact ” arises which, 
aecordinjt to the ” sdioliasTs ". means consciousness again, but 
■■ consciousness arising from contact ". The preceding exi.stence was 
evidently contactless. Contact produces feeling and from feeling 
■’thirst”. ■■ gra--ping ". and ■■becoming”. There was evidently no 
becoming before, and even ■■grasping” managed to exist without 
becoming. Birth, miserv. and death come after ■■liecoming” 1 A\e 
can believe Professor Keith when he savs that ■■ the coherence of the 
wluile is not effective and we can hardly suppose that even to its 
compilers the construction had much demonstrative force Such 
Is the ■■ explanation of misery ”. the central teaching of Buddha ! 

Professor Keith treats of the twelve-membered prantija-Sfiniufpdda 
doctrine twice, pp. 9*1 If. and 179 ff.. as if it were two different doctrines. 

He ili,ies the same in respect of the doctrine, pp. 85 ft. and 

2*iiiff. The exposition is such that the same doctrine could have 
been repeated five or six times, without any possibility of recognizing 
It as the same. When we come across a term like ■■ the assumption 
groups” (itpdddti't-sbttidh't).- we naturally think ■■what on earth 
may these assumption groups mean ? How absurd ! But when we 
look into the tables of the Elements and begin to realize that the 
” assumption groups ” simplv mean the ordinary man as contrasted 
With the Saint, we then see that the translator is alone responsible for 
the absurditv. 

It is useless to accumulate further examples, ff ith the single 
exception of the term rcdinid " feeling . Professor Keith has not 
translated correctlv a single one of the multitude of terms specialh 
tramed for the ex^iression of Buddhist ideas. The characteristics of 
■'absurd”, ■■ludicrous”, ■■ridiculous”, ''otiose . etc., which he 
pours upon these ideas, do not in the least affect real Buddhism. His 
tailure is an ekajiient proof in favour of the theory of Dharmas. 
Without this clue to Buddhist terminology. Buddhism is incompre- 
hensible. Nay. the Buddhist Credo, this short Credo which is so 
different from the Credos of all otlier religions, which simply says that 
Buddha has taught the causal origin of the elements of existence and ^ 
their e.xtinction in Nirvana — this Credo remains a riddle as long as 
've do not know what the elements are. Neither is it possible to 
extract a genuine doctrine of the Buddha by applying the n pnon 

' rill!., p. I'lll. 

2 Ilii.l , p 47. 
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principle that he must })e personally rcsponsihle for the most ah'’: 
amontr all ahsurdities.^ I apologize for representing some cuii'-; ' 
explanations of Budifhistic ideas in a ridiculous shape. But th'-a 
thoufrlitlessness cannot be better shown. Thev are thouL-ditlc" '' 
drayped from one book into another, and their absurditv is a disiu.c • 
to European science. e must make an end of all these ” misciv ' , 
assumption proups , ■■ things '■ dispositions ”, “ contact' . 

ftiaspiiii/s , becomine.s , '■ noble truths ", compounds ' . lUc. 
B( fore makiny conjectures aiiout the historv and prehistoiu’ "i 
Buddui.sm. it seems indispensable to know what its terminoloey mean', 
or else we shall be writing not the lii.story of Buddhism, but the 
hi.stor\ of our ‘‘dispositions and " a.ssiimption groups” ! 


In conclusion, I mu.st add some remarks on the puzzling problem 
of Xiixana. Professor Keith insists that it necessarily must be 
something real .- The reason is that it must be ‘‘ simple . in 
accord with a “ barbarous “ ag(‘. etc. But this is evidently begging 
the puf.stion. It has apparently escape<l liis attention that there is 
no deficiency of paradise.s in Bmhlhism.s There is no resurrection 
of the flesh— thi.s idea .seems absurd to the Buddhist— but a new 
tiiK radiant bo(l\ . o new and purified consciousness are created in 
» issfnl par.idises as a contijiuation of a virtnou.s life, aceorrling to 
laws of dependent origination. Lif(> in the paradise i.s of eiionnous 
duration, hut it is not eternity. f!eal eternity is absenee of change. 

t lat mean.s ab^ence of life. Eteruitv means extinction {nintdhn) 
0 all energies Entropy. It is ouriou.s that Professor Keith 

ts upon the nece.ssary reality’ of Xirvuna in opposition to my 
ancthing is clear to the reader 'of mv two books, 
^ ^ Hinarana Nirvana is a Dharma. con.scquently. a 

rea 1 >. a separate reality, an ultimate reality, an element. This has 


really k,ve^^ nothinu- al!o,u X.rvtnT^ 

ception^." '■ J’forn fhr. r 1 ' '' Hllowcd lacn to frame their o\ui von- 

bv f.uch part'' of the I”’' l’*i'l'*^''I>bieal eonstrin tive pou er exhihiteU 

prefer thi' explati.ition ’’ ('."cutiallv IluddliaV ( ■' ' ), one i' inchiieil to 

' ■<' »' the n -{'IS 

’ Frofe"or Kctli. , n. ,, ' 

hy throwinjz into tin- 'amc liae tl' ~ ' ' ' < "efoimd' the mi'.auine of nip'i. 

dhnhi. That the lue.inino- , rfi iut-r,ii„i„ nii. and /•«/»!- 

clearly 'cen from the fitilc . 'F' <|uite different in all the three eoiiihinatioii' i' 

this want of dei rliiniiati.in ]!.'<“■' ^ fd,,,,, . To «hat coiifU'ioii 

are thus converted ti <»•> t ' " '''*^" ^roin the fact that tie iiuddliist heavens 

> (’■ into a «orld of Matter ' 
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been changed, in Mahayiina. but in Hinayana no one denies that 
Xirvana is real, just as no one denies that a long future life in a paradise 
IS promised to virtue. 

What is the definition of Xirvana as an Element >. It is an 
■■ uncaused ’’ element.' '■ Uncaused ” means eternal, never changing. 
Are there other eternal elements 1 A'es. there are. The element of 
empty space is eternal and never changing, not living, but real. Thus 
Xirvana in the system is brought into line with eternal and empty 
space. Are both these negative elements unreal 1 Professor Keith 
'Cems to be naivelv convinced that there can be no real naught, that 
annihilation cannot be real ! We have arrived at the core of the 
problem. Was there or was there not a real philosophy at the time 
of the Buddha. " une pensee maitresse d'elle-meme ’ ? Por in 
philosophy the realitv of the naught is a very familiar idea. Omitting 
all realistic schools in India, and beginning with Democritus, who 
believed in the reality of emptv space and all pre-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy in Greece ; beginning with X. Cusanus in Europe up to Hegel 
and Bergson, the realitv of the naught has been treated from many 
different sides. Bergson maintains even that the naught contains 
much more than the something, and Bradley [Logic, p. 6(i6) insists 
that ■■ the negative is more real than what is taken as merely positive . 

Xow there are unmistakable signs that the idea of naught occupied 
tile miiKls of earlv Iinlian philosojihers intensely. They practised 
''oncentration of the mind upon this idea in the state of trance. The 
' onstructive poetical imagination of the Buddhists has created worlds, 
the denizens of which are for ever merged in a motionless contempla- 
tion of that- iiiiKpie idea. There are worlds whose denizens are for e\er 
merged in the intutlion of infinite emptv space, others are motionles.'lx 
conteinplating the boundless realms of ]Hire consciousness, others are 
eternally staring at the boundless naught. These "[loetical pictures 
are again aiiaivticallv constructed in accord with the theory of the 
elenii'nts. Lite consists lieri' of three elements only." lhe\ are non- 
cteriial, changing, living, cau.sallv produced® elements. Therefore 
they produce life which is iioii-(]iiicscciit ' still. It is a contemplation 
ot the naught, not its realization. Its realization is Xii'\ana. To 


Prnf(‘.s-,()r Kt'itli traii'-Iatrs n'-mn-il'ttn 
wrotiiT. All (‘lunicnTr. arc uncom[Hmii(l ; 
t'Tin cleiiu'nt" ami the term uncompoiiml 
I hu ilhi'itH'-, Xos. ♦>, 12, aii'l 


" uiH ‘>n\poun<l 

lint a •'MiifU' nno m otHiiyfuiuii 
an* I niivnrtibln. 


Tin 

1. 


The 
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construct a Buddhism without a Xirvana and without the theor} 
of elements is a hopeless undertaking. And if it is so, Professor Keith 
will be obliged to change his pre-conceived idea of the simplicity, 
attractiveness, and absurdity of Buddhism and look for another 
explanation of the appeal of these ideas to the noblest instincts of 
civilized humanity. 

That his estimate of Buddhism is preconceived appears clearly from 
the fact that he has two theories concerning it, a special and a general 
one. The special one affects Buddhism only ; Buddhism is absurd. 
The general one affects all things Indian — nothing can be absurd 
enough for ” Indian minds Taking his stand on these two theories, 
Professor Keith declares - that even if the Buddha was the author of 
the theory of elements, “it is clearly no great intellectual feat to 
reduce the world into the concerted appearance of discrete evanescent 
Elements regarded, together with Space and Annihilation, as the 
ultimate realities.” Professor Keith deals lightly with philosophy ! 
Adopting the same supercilious attitude of nonchalance we might also 
say, “ is it after all a great intellectual feat to have reduced the world 
to two substances with tw’o attributes as Descartes has done, or to 
only one substance with two attributes as Spinoza has done ” ? 
However, in a spirit of justice to all nations, and of a true apprecia- 
tion of great intellectual feats, we will rank the founder of Buddhism 
with Descartes and Spinoza among great men. They all were 
Mahd-punisas and Mahd-panditas. 

^ Bulletin, I.C., p. 394. Cf. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda by the same 
author, on p. 494 the characteristic utterance “ . . . even for India such a thought is 
absurd (viz. that K?atnyas gave instruction on Braliman) ’ 

^ Ibid., p. 395. 



Tulu Prose Texts in Two Dialects 

By L. V. Eamasw-ami Ayyae 

I. Tuluva, a Dravidian speech spoken by about 400,000 people 
within a comparatively small area in the district of south Kanara. 
on the west coast of Madras Presidency, has preserved its indisdduality 
from a verv early time, despite its being an uncultivated dialect with 
no literature of its own. The Mangalore missionaries were the first to 
reduce this unwritten language to writing, and they published in the 
closing decades of the last century a grammar and a dictionary of 
this speech, besides a few scriptural texts. An attempt is now being 
made by educated Tuluvas to cultivate their mother tongue as a 
literary speech through the composition of essays, stories, and poems. 

II. From the standpoint of the student of Dravidian this dialect 
offers very interesting material : — 

(0) Its sound system, though in the main characteristically 
Dravidian, presents features like the following : — 

(1) The occurrence of the sound ae as a distinct phoneme in final 
positions of certain noun-bases and tense-forms, e.g. : — 

tadae, coco-nui bailee, plantain 

guddae, hill Antae, 1 did 

su’.jae, I saw keindae, I heard 

(ii) The presence of an initial half-voiced fi in certain sub-dialectal 
varieties of Tulu, e.g. fiu;p-, to see ; fioj3>, to appear ; fii.pae, 
su'eetness. 

(iii) The occuiience of voiceless plosives as short sounds in inter- 
vocal positions and in consonant groups formed of nasals and plosives, 
e.g. kaitm, wild , jungly ; poikae, profligate ; taiqk-, to take care of. 

{b) Its phonology (when e.xamined with comparative reference to 
other Dravidian speeches) reveals a number of instructi\e phenomena 
like the following ; — 

(i) The aphesis of initial syllables of words as the result of accent- 
shift, e.g. lAmb-, to wash ; lepp-, to call, etc. 

(ii) The occurrence of sub-dialectal cj, s, fi, in initial positions, 
beside t, e.g. tairae, cjair®, coco- nut -palm teli, sell, fieli, clear. 

(iii) The correspondence of Tulu J3 or d to r of other southern 
Dravidian speeches, e.g. naid-, to stink : paidae, rock ; kAjgse, 
stain, etc. 
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(iv) The action of labial consonants on ncichbourin*: vowc!- 
e.g. biidui, btiidra, hou'-r : jjeiuu. jgoiuu, (jirl. child, etc. 

(c) MorplioloLfy. 

(1) The presence of what has lieen called the ' communicati\ t 
cu.se with the affix de, e ir. AmmadB pAnde, .-nid to futhcr. 

(ii) The fre([iieticv of interroaatives on an o- basis, e.g. odse. 
udiitler? o:\n, ill ii'hirh phirp ? ojikni, /cZ/y .? 

(lii) Separate ■'crystallized stems for the present, peifeit. 
pluperfect. and future perfect tenses. 

(iv) A frequentative stem formed of the verb-base pb/.s -e., and an 
intensive stem formed of the past stem p/'cs -r-. 

(v) The reflexive or middle verb-ba.se formed of the past stem 
plus the particle -on-. 

(vi) Different infinitives (with unique syntactical functions) 
corresponding to the primary tenses, e.g. Ampun'B, to ni'iJce : Antunn, 
to hon‘ made ; Antradittiinn, to hire mode (in an anterior past). 

(d) Dialectology. 

The Tuluva speech, though confined within a comparativeh small 
area, is characterized by sub-dialectal divergences which vary moie 
often with communities than with localities. Among all these sub- 
dialects the wide.st cleavage i.s met with between the form of speech 
used by the Brahmins and that employerl by the masses who aie 
chiefly cultivator.s. Though the Tuluva Brahmins are now found all 
over Tuluva nadu. their stronghokl is Udipi (called Odiipu by the 
Tuluvas). noted as a centre of Sanskrit learning and as the seat of 
eight religious matha.s following the cult of iMadhwacharva. The 
communal character of the inter-dialectal divergences i.s not peculiar 
to Tulu ; such differences on a communal basis hre found in the 
other Dravidian dialects of the south of India, though not to the 
.same extent as in Tulu. Nothing in this part of the country perhaps 
better illustrates the cultural aloofness of the Brahmin community 
than the existence of these dialectal divergences in their speech. 

III. Brigel's grammar of Tulu — the onlv one that we have now 
for this speech — gives a good de.scriptive account of the morphological 
and syntactical jieculiarities of the folk-speech. Neither the inter- 
dialectal variations nor the details of the phonetics and the phonology 
of Tulu have been treated by Brigel in his grammar, which, written 
as it was several decades ago. was primarilv intended for the use of 
missionaries working among the mas.se.s. 

The present writer was able to collect materials regarding these 
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particular features while he was on a visit a few years auo to Tuluva 
iiadu. He has since been able to confirm his observations and verifi’ 
them by references to educated Tuluvas resident in Cochin State and 
elsewhere. The data thus collected about the phonetic and the 
phonological aspects of Tulu have already been embodied by him in a 
contribution to the Grierson Commemoration Volume. 

The present paper aims at putting together in a schematic way the 
main differences between the Tuluva folk-speech and the sub-dialect 
used by the Brahmins, and to illustrate these by phonetic transcriptions 
of a few texts in both sub-dialects. 

IT. The script used here is that of the International Phonetic 
Association, which the pre.sent writer has already adapted for use in 
his "Brief Account of Malayalam Phonetics" (Calcutta U)tirersitjj 
Phonetic Studies, i. 1929). 

So far as the present paper is concerned, a few remarks explaining 
some of the symbols may be necessary. 

se is slightly more open than the sound in English cat. Similarly 
0 is slightly more open than the sound in English boat. The 
centralized vowels i’, e, and 6 are represented by symbols recom- 
mended bv the pamphlet L'Ecritnre yhonctiqae intcrnat/omdc (1921), 
published bv the I.P.A. : similarly the symbol b standing for a more 
open varietv of the neutral 9 lias been used in this essay in accordance 
With the suggestion made by the .same pamphlet on page 7. 

c[ and ^ represent affricates, as in the other south Dravidian 
speeches. The plosives, both voiced and voiceless, have a slight 
aspiration which does not exist in similar sounds of other Dravidian 
speeches of the south, except Kannada, k and g of Tulu — generally 
velar in value — possess a slightly more forward articulation in the 
neighbourhood of front vowels. The retroflex or cacuminal sounds are 
here repre.sented bv t, d, 1, n, r, instead of by the ligatural mono- 
types 1^, p 1 ^, for the sake of uniformity with other systems 
of transliteration, n represents the dental nasal, while n is an 
alveolar, r is usuallv alveolar, but among some communities it tends to 
assume verv nearlv a cerebral value. J staiid.s for the sibilant produced 
with the tip of the tongue on the alveolar region ; s for the sibilant 
With the cerebral value, and s for the iuter-dental liisser . fi is 
a half-voiced sound initiallv. while it is fully voiced in medial position.s. 
u and j are frictionlc.ss glide-.sounds which crop up in breath- 
groups between the final vowel of a word and the initial vowel of the 
following word. 
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V. The annotatiotis to the texts eivcii below are })Uri'lv 
explauatorv, with partieular refereiu-e to the inter-dialectal divereenre' 
No comparative references to other Dravidian speeclies are eiven here 
Brigel's erammar (Br, O'r.) is an excellent eiiide to the morphoh)>iic,i! 
peculiarities of tlie folk-dialect and therefore wherever necess.irv 
references are marie to this irraminar in connection witli the folk-speech. 


Main Different e.s between Brahmix.s' Tit-e and Folk Tru' 


I. Phiiiiillrs 


(i) IMerlial 1 in tiie Brahmin^’ ilialect stands for r of the folk- 
speech : — 

bu;l-, huir-, In Jitll tailte, tairse, cnco-nut-tree 

kol-, kor-, rii ijirr bail®, ba;r®. plnuhiin-trce 

(ii) s in the Brahmins' dialect .stands often for t of the folk- 
speech. in initial positions : — 


su;p-, tti:p-, to .see toijj-, (o appear 

SAip-, tAip-, to die sik», tik-, to (jet 


1 |3 corresponds to d of the folk-speech 

in the following ; — 

j^Q:n», lehnt ? v'hich 1 . . . 

da.nee 

jjarlB, ani/thinfj .... 

da:lB 

J^aijagoi, j^eiggta, ic/oy ? . . . 

dajogni 

^0 he fall .... 

dipjS- 

crab 

depj^i 


In one common instance the converse 


is the case 




iddi, }iot 

(ic ) ^^hile aphesized words are found in both forms of speech, in 
certain instances the Brahmin.s dialect evidences the non-aphesized 
forms : — 


(u)olepp-, to call 

lepp- 

Ad'epp., to plouf/h 

dApp- 

Adekk-, to cast off 

dAkk- 

erodm, t/ro 

rAddin 


II. Morpholnjpj 

(a) Inflexions. 

(i) The singular lenitive ” post-po.sitional " affix in native words 
of the Brahmin.s dialect is Generally -to, -do, corresponding to -tB, -dB, 
of the folk-.speech : — 
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mArbto, of the tree niArotB 

kur’ito, of the sheep . . kuritB 

nEiiido, of the irater niiriidB 

The Brahmins dialect occasionally has -no in the penitive singular 
of words denoting the humans ; — 

a;niino, of the ho>f .... a;niidB 
AppBno, of the mother AppBdn 

Sanskrit words with final -b. like the following, take on. in the 
Brahmins dialect, the genitive ending -ntB. while corresponding 
forms of the folk-dialect fail to show the nasal n ; — ■ 

n 

l3An3(A)^tB, of the ])eople Folk .-^pe ch jjAnadB 
kAstant'B, of the trouble . .. kAstadB 

graimo^tB, of the eillape . .. groimadB 

Instead of -to, -do, for native words in the Brahmins' dialect, 
occasionally one hears -tB, -dn, also, e.-'pecially when the final vowel 
of the noun-base is a front " vowel, e.g. : — 

oritB, of the rice .... kur'i'tB, of the sheep 

(li) The accusative singular ending is always -ni in the Brahmins' 
speech corresponding to -nu, nm, of tlie folk-dialect : — 

nugani su:je, he snir the sou . . mAganui tu:je 

pustakani gette, /c took the book pustakonu 

It may be noted here tiiat in the folk-speech the value of the final 
v'owel of the accusative ending depends upon the character of the 
terminal vowel of the noun-ba.se ; if the latter is -B (i.e. the value of 
A appearing in final positions of words), -o or -u, the accusative 
ending is -nu ; ' ut if the final vowel of the noun-ba.se is -ni or a 
front vowel, tlifti tlie accu.sative termination is always -nui, e.g. : - 
Arinui unp-, to eat rice 
beilemn mAlp-, to do the irork 
u:runu tu:p-, to see the couutrii 
naidninui bud-, to lea re the loud 

This rule of harmonic change of u and ui applies also to the locative 
and the dative endings of both the dialects. 

' The appearance of the nasal in the eenitive. locative, anil ilative enilings of 
certain words of the Brahinuis' dmloct is, a'' I have souylit to explain it in my con- 
tribution to the Onerson Cnmmemaraiinn Vtihimc, to be eonnected ^Mth a liual -m, 
which the !)ases of connate wonis show in the alhetl Dravidian dialects, but whioii 
the Tulu words to-day appear t<> liave droppeil altogether. 
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(iii) The Brahmin^' dialect shows -;o)ntu for the locative sinful ' 
of ••neuter" nouns, corresponding to -tu or du of the folk-speei 
when tlie final vowel of the nonn-hase is -■b ; this --b chanee.s to -o vci' 
often in the locative in both ilialects : — 

mArontu, at thr Inv . Folk-speech mArodu 
dinontu, at the (hn/ . .. dinodu 

If the terminal vowel of the noun-base is other than -B, then tli'' 
locative termination lacks the nasal, and the final vowel is -u or -in 
according as the preceding vowel of tlie noun-base is dorsal or front 
(cf. the harmonic change mentioned above), 
gelltn, branch . . gellmdni, at the brntich 

Ai'i, nee . . . Aridra, at the rice 

ta:rae, tadae, coco nat-pihn tairaedm, tadaedm, at the coco-nut-pnhn 
u:ru, count nj . . . u:rudu, at the country 

guru, teacher . . . gurutu, gurudu, at or near the teacher 

Xote that this is common to both dialects and that the interchange 
of the voiced and the voicele.ss plosive of these endings depends on 
sentence-accent and euphony (cf. Br. Gr., § 17). 

(iv) The singular ablative ending in the Brahmins' dialect is always 
-tui, or -ttui, corresponding to -d^dm of the folk-speech, whatever 
the final vowel of the noun-ba.se mav be. e.g. : 

with the table . Folk-speech meil^id^dni 
he-.lettm, from or with the work . ., beded^dui 

niArottni, y)o//i the tree ... iiiArod'”dni 

(^ ) The singular dative ending in the Brahmins’ dialect is -(o)gku 
when tlie noun-)jase has final -b, wherea.s the folk-speech lacks the 
na.sal but shows -ku or -gu, e.v. ; 

niArbgku, to the tree . . Folk-speech ia.Arbk(g)u 

dinor)ku, to the day . . ,, duKjgu 

If, however, the final vowel of the noun-base is other than -R. 
then the Brahmins dialect does not show the nasal in the dative 
ending, and both dialects show -ku or -gu and -kui or -gtu according 
as the final vowel of the noun-base is dorsal on the one hand or is one 
of the front vowels (or -m) on the other, e.g. 

u:rugu, to the rillaye 
ka.rragm, to the foot 
deioaregui, to the yod 
kurikui, to the sheep 
guruku, to the teacher 
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(6) Detnonstratives, hiterroijatices, and Pronouns. 

(i) indu and undu both meaning this are equally common in the 
folk-dialect ; the Brahmins' speech favours undu. 

(ii) The singular feminine proximate pronoun in the Brahmins' 
dialect is imbolu. she (here), while the folk-speech shows the aphesized 
mo:lu. We may also note that the proximate masculine singular 
pronoun in the Brahmins' dialect is always imbje, while the folk- 
speech has imbe. 

(iii) The second person plural pronoun in the Brahmins’ dialect 
is igkiilu or nikulu, while the folk-speech generally shows i:rra, you. 

(iv) The folk-speech has an honorific third person proximate 
plural me:rui. he (honorific) here ; the Brahmins' dialect uses the 
remote honorific a:rni only. 

(v) The first person singular pronoun in the Brahmins' dialect is 
e:nui, I, while the folk-dialect has jainui (with the frictionless 
on-glide being conspicuously heard in the folk-enunciation of this 
word). 

(vi) While e;pu, when? ejicju, how? eitra, how nuiny? ejicjitti, 
in H'hdt 'Way? are common to both dialects, the following differences 
are observable in respect of the other interrogatives : — 


Brahmins' dialect 

Folk-speech 

j^ainae, what ? 

dainse 

Isaijagui \ 

JSeijagui why? 

da-.jogui 

J^eigni 1 

ojikui, what for ? 

not found 

e'.rtu, who? 

ja:nu 


da:, which? .’lud dQ;dauu, irhul ? of the folk-dialect are not heard 
commonly in the Brahmins' dialect. 

(c) Verh-fonns 

(i) The first person plural ending of all tenses in the Biahmins 
dialect is os. while the folk-.spcech has u Ainpuuo:. wc make: 
folk-speech, mAlpuuu. 

The termination of the simple infinitive is -nu or occasional!} 
-UB in the Brahmins' dialect, while in the folk-speech it is usually -ni. 

(ii) The third person neuter ending of the primary tenses is in the 
Brahmins’ dialect uinni or ninui. while in the folk-speech it is ah\a}s 

-tandra : — 
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Brahmins' Dialect Folk-speech 

Ampnmui, it makes mAlpnmdui 

Antranni, it naule mAltmndni 

Antradumni, it has made mAltradrandni 

Antmdittoinni, it had made mAltnidittuindin 


The third person singular neuter ending of the negative of tin- 
future and future perfect tenses is in the Brahmins' dialect -Anui. 
corresponding to -Audm of the folk-speech : — Brahmins' Ampamn. 
it ivill not make, beside folk-speech mAlpandni. 

(iii) One type of causatives is formed in the folk-speech with the 
addition of -a: to the verb-base ; in the Brahmins' dialect the corre- 
sponding particle is always -o;, e.g. ; — 

Brahmins Dialect Folk-speech 

Ampo:-, to caase to make mAlpa:- 

kolpo;-, to cause to give korpa;- 

PAupo;-, to cause to sag pAnpa;- 

(iv) There are a few divergences among the negative verb-forms : — 

(1) hile the folk-speech uses the verb-base plus 
negative meaning not, plus pronominal endings, the Brahmins dialect 
commonly employs for all tenses (except the future and the future 
perfect where the two dialects agree in emploving the negative 
particle a to the base to form the negative tense-stem) the simple 
infiniti\e of the particular tense-stem plus iddi, not, plus pronominal 
endings ; — ■ 

Brahmins dialect Folk-speech 

i. bArpun-B (JjiddjB, thou has not come iibArp'ijjgB 

Q.je bAttunu {j)iddje, he did not come a;j? bAttijj3e 

etc. etc. 

(-) Certain popular negative verb-forms are found exclusively in 
the Brahmins' dialect : 


Brahmins Dialect 
bo:t™ri, not wanted 
itri, it was not, did not exist 
Q.t®ri, it did not become 
ke.niri, it does not hear 
bATpri, it will )iot come 
pmpiiri, not enough 


Folk-speech 

boidij^i 

ittijj^i 

keinijjsi 

bATpijjsi 

not found at all in 


folk-speech. 
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The negative ending (i)ri is sometimes fullv conjugated for 
gender, number and person in a few negative tenses in the 
Brahmins' dialect. 

(v) The present relative participle alway.s ends in -i in the 
Brahmins dialect, while the folk-speech has -b, e.g. : — 

ke;ni, t/iaf hears kerne 

burli, that falls burrn 

(vi) Among other minor differences, we may single out here the 
tendency favoured by the Brahmins' dialect to use voiceless plosives 
m the endings of certain tense-forms : portu, having gone : surtu, 
having seen corresponding to pordu. turdu of the folk-speech. 


III. Vocabularg 

Apart from the structural variations involved in the instances we 
have noted above in the section on Phonology, a few other prominent 
differences in vocabulary between the Brahmins' dialect and the folk- 
speech may be recorded here. 

(1) The following are some of the most conspicuous among the 
words which have been separately popularized in the sub-dialects : — 


Bralnnins' Dialect 
to tahr. gepp- 
yomig. kipjii 
all mA^tB 
like. UkB 

strength. gfiAtti, beside | 50 ;nn 
to catch. pAss- 
io stand up, end- 

to begin. surtiuAinp-, beside todagg' 
therefore, AnaitamarB or 
a:n'eta:uarB 
coconut, teggai 
scorpion, cjedm 
bog, mami 
girl. ^e;uu 
enough. pa:pu 
no, a;tra 

to scratch, gi;r- 

VOL. VI. P.VRT 4. 


Folk-speech 

depp-, beside gepp- 

elij'B 

maitB 

lekkB 

jjoirin, only 
pAtt- 
unt- 
todagg- 
Ainad™dB or 
ApcjQijinad'ndB 
ta:ra:ji 
sedui or tedm 
Q-.mn 
ponnu 
i:jauu 

Atim 


50 
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(2) Though the folk-dialect does possess a fairly large element of 
loan-words, chiefly Indo-Arvan in origin, the Brahmins’ speech, as 
only to he expected from the fact that the Brahmins in and aroutnl 
XJdipi are the custodians of Sanskrit learning from a verv early period, 
employs a larger proportion of words directly borrowed from Sanskrit. 
Words borrowed or adapted from iliddle Indo-Arvan (particularly 
Jaina Prakrit and Pali) appear to be largely common to both the sub- 
dialects ; but direct borrowings from Sanskrit or old Indo-Aryan 
are far more numerous in the Brahmins' dialect than in the folk-speech. 
Many of these Sanskrit loans have not been naturalized, but a few 
like the following have become exceedingly popular in the Brahmin.s 
dialect. 


Brahmins' Dialed 
marriage, kAljurnu 
fear, bhaju 
food, uifittuu 
fast, upauu'.su 
man, mAnusju 

water, j^aIu ; beside niirui 
rainy seaion, hArsa:ka:lu 
betel leaf, tAma^trae 


t olk-speech 

mAdfluinse 

poidigse 

umpu, nuppu, tiinm 
nompu 
UATamami, 
mA^dse 

niinn or niiru 
niArjoilB 
bAccjir® 


In the case of adaptations from Indo-Arvan, common to both 
sub-dialects, we find different modifications of the same word 
thousand, sumun sute 

Brahmin, beranae 

bramti, Brahmin woman is heard in both dialects. 
trade, uja:pa:rE, be:pa;rE bjauB 

trouble, upadrauu, upadru upaj^adrE 

twilight, SAndfijE tApj^E 

earth, prithui 

II 

This passage was read out to me by Mr. Sridhar Sarma of Udipi 

accent and .■'entence-accent e.xi.st in the enunciation of Tuhi, 
as m the other south Dravi.Iian speeche.s, though the precise character of 

of Jhtch or a combination 

o) remain.s to he d..-ternuned witli the help of scientific instruments. 

Accoustic nnpressmn that "accent " m south Drav.dian is 

. S .S rong than what ha.s lieen po.stulated as " .stre.s,s " (?) in 
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from a recently printed version of a legend current in Tuluva nadu. 
I have verified Mr. Sarnia'.s dictation carefullv. 

a; (u) 'mriido (u) 'Argsiigu | 'orije- (j) ,itti 'niAge | 

that coiiiitrtj-of nder-to | single-that-was son ] 

'I^Aina ,bAira;gile (j) ottiigu 'se:rtni j 

Jaimi-saints-of compa>iij-to (= together u'ith) having-joined \ 

'sAnja:si (j) aiuergg^aitni | a;'bAira:gile (j) otttig,e' 

ascetic Jor-hecoming-in-order-to | those-saiuts-of together-icith 

(C4en. pi.) 

'po:je;trije 1 1 a:je | 'eu- ,u;riigu 'mo:r8e ( j) a:tni 

cent-au'inj-for-good || he | irhich land-to fare-ha ring -become {= in 

Inclo-Arvan .speeches like Benare.s Hindi ; nevertheles.s, one has to 
recognize the existence of " accent " in south Dravidian, as te.stified to 
hy the varying degrees of “ vigour " with which the different syllables 
of a Word and the different words in a sentence are uttered. 

So far as single words of two or more .syllables are concerned, the 
primary accent generallv falls on the root-svllable. The rules of sentence- 
accent, i.e. the accentuation of the words in a sentence, are governed 
by the psychological importance of the particular word or words in each 
breath-group. 

In our texts given here, a bar on the toj), immediately precethng the 
syllable, indicates primarv accent on that .syllable : and a .similar bar 
below stands for secondarv accent. 

Breath-groups are marked off bv vertical lines, the single line indicatina; 
a half-pause and the double line a full pause. 

h and j are frictionless glide-sounds which, in our texts, are 
indicated as crojiping up in non-Dandhi po.sitions, between two words 
I'lthin n hrcath-group, between the final vowel of the first word 
and the initud vowel of the second. These glide-sounds occur only 
when the vowels of different words come into proximity within 
a breath-group. If the vowels are both " front " in character, the 
itlide-.sound is invariably j ; and if they are both dorsal the glide 
IS invariably u. If one of the vowels is " front ” and the other 
dorsal, the character of the glide generally dejiends, as a rule, upon 
accentual ’ factors .' i.e. if the dorsal vowel is affected by greater accent, 
the glide is u ; while if it happens that the " front " vowel has stronger 
accent, the glide is J. \'erv oftmi where the degrees of accent show no 
'Appreciable <li fference, one hears J or n u.seti indiscriminatcK . A word 
like Tuhi kAi(j)oppu SKjnatnre ( — hainl-impre.ssion) is heard very often 
alternating with kAi(u)oppu according to the fancy of the speaker. 
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'po;je»tra 


'pAttR pAr3-^e 


'po:je»tra 'e:r«nlQ- pAmia.kul:. 

the directive oj) in ut-.^o n » thei/-"h" 

( Pa'T parriripi.il I ' 

(ij) 'iddi II Arasu | 'boidaiji 'prAjat^- A^te jjAnaqkule 

pot '■ < rohr I nece^sor;/ effort »,ode \ we<^r„n,f^ iA 

'du:ra,du:rB kAdabudije ; .deiuaragm pAttR 

f<ii'-off -siai/ ijitd-tti 

'pAudonde [ 'jga’.aae (J) A5fta:ndala' | 'migasuddfti ij) iddi ou 

promised j irhoferer-hi-did-ipt I son-Jiodi/oi >"d 

mAge (j) itn a;jela- (j) 'idjent,a;nd« | eqkin 

non existed-hf-eveii noi-ihus-ij \ 

'j^e-.gm | .bAdtokni 'ba.gjR (o) 'ojikui | 'ma;na .mAi'ja^de iu' 
ichat-for | life prosperity n-hfit-Jor | honour lespul 

'ojikni-ntui ] ’mAntaitrala" 'be;j5o;rB pAsnitnr ^ 

ivhut-for-thus | leith-ererijlhiny-there-ond discjust-hovuni-eauf/ht (- 

I ••ittse 1 'j^Abbe (J) a;ti; (j) e.ne. 
coming disgusted with) [ "now j aged thnt-hecnme l-indm 
'diiksR pAttiB^te (j) 

initiation-without-cntching {—without becoming initiated as an ascitu) 


■world-of 


ipnagB 1 fl-' (j) env 'mAge (j) 'a;ndala i 

remaining-while | that * mg son as-Jor~him \ 

'sAmsairante 'mAnfs 'sukhoqkulenila’ 'budrije || Apcji 

■world-of all happiness-eren 1 eft -off-for -good | [ of-this-tgp^ 

(Acc.) 

niAga'ne- ,mAge || ’em- Ampjereg- itti ,kelasani 1 

soti-indeed son || / Jor-doing-to that-remained work j 

a-.ja'ne- (j) ,Antrije || mja'de- mAge || 'i:ta;ndala' | 

he-indeed accomplished || he-imhrd son || so-much-ijet 1 

egkui 'buddfli (j) 'iddi | 'cjfii ! | egk- 'oplsa.la' ,bo:tri | 
mr-to wisdom not | fie ! | me-to one-thing-even not-reqau'ed | 

'e:n™la' 'po:p®”-ntra | ,pida;dje ||,a;ndala | 'bra.mfianekule 

I-loo go-shalUhns ] started || get | Brahmins-oJ 

a.k«itra I opj^i 'pa:t3rR 'kemdriiuse-ntta | tAUR (u) uiriidu (j) 
hand-ii^^ [ one word shall-ask-I-thas- | his count rg-in 

itti ’V(j) 'odipeTna;kureni (u) 'olepiidije jj 

ihat-were ^ (a sub-sect anionjj: Brahmins) sent-for- j i 

\ (Acc.) 


jf.k«itra 

hand-i^ 

itti 

that-were 
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a:kuIedR | •* nirjkule (j) 'e:ra:nd9,la- | enR (u) a: (u) ori 

)vJto-evcr-yct j my that single 

(Communicative case) 

mAgani 'naidratm 'kondatAmdB j niqkulegui | enR 

sun haviny-seni-ched hiciny-bruaght-to-yke-if \ you-to | my 
(u) ArdB i’a;j3jR 'kolpae [ u:ru 'tirigjaeragui |bo;da:ji 
half kingdom shrdl-givc-I | lands for-wandering-to necessary 
duddiila- kolpae t| niAge ,siknR (j) 'idjada j e:n'e: (j) u;ru 

nwney-too shull-give-I | j son finding ,a>t-if \ I-also kind 

'bud’ntin 'po:pae -nde 

having-lffit go-shall-I" -said [I 

undeni kemdi’ 'bra:mfianekulu ] Arasii'uisajontu 'bAfialR 

this that-heard Brahmins I Kina-matter-in nront 


L*uuem Kemar bra:mbanekulu ] Arasii'uisajontu 'bAfialR 

this that-heard Brahmins | King-matter-in great 

.dukkR budijerm [| 'epcjamdala’ | nAmR (u) Arasvigu suk- 

sorrow-felt 1 1 irhatever-yei | oar kiny-to happiness 

a.ubdu-^tni | ,enjgrni || u;ru 'tirigjaeragra | 'dumbuttu 

mnst-he-thns j thonght-they j] lands for-irandering-to | formerly 

la' j 'bra:infi 3 nekule' 'gAttige;r®'de' |j 

eaily-times-from-ci'en | Brahmins-indeed clevcr-people-indeed j| 

na.dm pAtjaere j 'nAnala' |buddfiimAntem | j aiklegm | 

land-for-catching j nmr-eren irise-arr-lhcy || them-to | 

odegm .pomeragroia- | 'tAdae (j) 'itri 1 1 lAppanae 

>'herei-er-to going-for-to-eren | hindrance existed-not |] permission 

<JAnt 9 |ne' | 'ra:ni;uQ;sogkuleg®la' | 'po:tu | 'suitu j 

a ithnnt | qacen-rcsidcnres-to-eccn | having-gone | having-seen | 

pa:tertni bAttdndut- itterui ]| Apcj 9 ,ne' | 

haung-conversed having-come remaincd-lhcy |j thus-indecd \ 


i^'bra.mfianekuliila' | 

thi'se Brahmins-even | 

kelauernt 'pidaidjerm j j 

some started-theg \ ! 
Ij) a: lAkR (u) a:pUnu 
that -like hecome-ii’ill 

lAkkR^lQ- (u) Q:nm || 

thiis-also became \ I 


Ar9su pAnnaik- 'oppitondutu | 

king irhat-said-to having-agreed | 

•• duddu kolpe [ nAgkra 'ti:rtfi9jQ;tre 

■ money gire-he-irill | us-to pilgrimage 

I ArasuniAgani (u) 'olitontu ' bAtti 

I king-son having-called having come 
(Ac<-.) 

nAmptu i Ai'asiigu 'bailu (j) 'edde (j) 

as-to , king-to great pleasure 


as-to 
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a;ou”-ntni j .lAkijerui |1 'poijenn 

mll-be”-so \ rose-up-they jj ivenl-they 


‘e:to; 


'tiirtfiakse-.troqktQed^la- | 

places-of-pilgri m age -at -a ml | 

gumpiiled™lQ' | 'tirigijc 

assemblage-at-and | wandereu 

'budnB (]) .iddjertn || 'ka: 

to-leave not-they 1 1 Benar 

,bAira;gile 'ra:si 1 1 Aul 

ascetics-of crmvd ([ there-i 

'piraine bArpUnB-ntoi | 'i 

back-only to-come-thus [ 

bAiraigi 'chAtrdqkaledni | 

ascetics-resting-places-at | 

'gurutu pAtjaere .todaggijera 

trace-for-catching began-they 

suAlpB 'sAmJaj- Q:nut || 

slight doubt became | j 

dikk™dui SAmJaj- ,a;tiiai 


I 'guddae ka;dled™lQ' | 'bAiraigile 

nd I hills-jungles-at-and j ascetics-of 

'tirigijenn jj nje |SiknB (j) iddje 

u'andered-they ] | he to-jind not 


'ka:Jiginla- poijenn Ij kQ:Jidni i 

Benares-to-and irent-they ] | Benares-at 1 

AullQ- siknB (J) 'idjedB ! bettra 

there-and to-jind not-ij | afternards 

I 'nijcjaj -Antondenn 1 1 auUb 

I resolve made-they \ j there-of 

I Ait Aite 'sulijbndiitu I 

1 there there having-roamed-ahout j 

gijera || Ait-,orijniii ,su;tu 1 

-they II there one-man having-seen | 

II ipcjB (u) oiklegra | 

1 1 thus them-to I hotr-many 


ipcjB (u) oiklegra 
thus them-to 


'prAjoijgan- 


'a;tri 

did -not -become 


places-at doubt became | use did -not -become \ | 

SAmJaj- a:ji |kAdaetra 'mAnta | mo;klu opjji kelas- 

doubt having-become place-at all | they one work 

Ampeiterra || a: (u) ArasumAge (u) ,u;rudu (j) .ipnagB I 

used-to-do-they || that king-son native-lnnd-at remaining-while ] 

bed™r- 'Adi-npi ,kAndantAritB (u) 'umpunije (u) 

(a name) that is-called Jield-oJ-ricr-of meal-only 

,unupunB II a;(6)opj3i kAndant- AritB (u) umpu | 

to-eat 1 1 that one Jield-of rice-of meal 1 

'bAflalB 'pArimalB || aijagm | a: (u) Aritni | 'ba:lB 'ruji jj 

very fragrant || hint-lo \ that rice-at | great taste || 

AiiAitQ:uer'8 | 'ku:duna;tra | a: kAnda^tArini 

therefore | as-far-as-possible | that field-of rice 

(Acc.) 

'pAsond®tem jj a; (u) umpu bAipi ,pArimalogk'e’ j a:je (j) 

taken-had-they 1 1 that nwal that-cooked fraqrnnce-to-only j he 


aijagui 

him-to 
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Ait- I .bAttmtm tA^kiiledR 'pa:ter,B§te (j) 

tltare remained-if | h'li'in'f-com? them-to spenkuig-without 

iippBje-ntni teritra | ,SAmJajB soijgi .j^aigindui | 

remain-woidd-nol-so having-knoirn | doubt arising pJace-at-all | 

i: (i) AritB (u) umpiiiii (j) .Antbndiit- itterm j] 

this rice-nf meal hieing- prepared remained-theg \\ 

'inila' | lAjicjane (j) A^tertn |j a: iPArimalB 'bArpiinnane [ 

to-daij-too\ thus-even did-theg || that fragrance to-arise-at-thit-time ] 

ori bAttmtin j 'fiindusta:nidui 'pQ:t8rpo:je || 

a-man having-come [ Hindustani-in started-conversing || 

'iii;nin|ja:rtt:^derni || 'sAmskrtntB 'kAimadB 'mAlajoilB 'tulu (u) 

goH-who-said-he || Sanskrit Canarese Malayalam Tidu 


QiUBnte 'be;te bfiaise 

n 

becoming-icithout (= except) other language 

'bArpri |j 'fia:di iiAdapliiiagB | sAinskrnitbgku 

does-not-come \ | wag while-walking j Sanskrit-of 

'kAitblaititti 'mAraitbi 

near-having-becom;-that -remained (=that leas related) Marathi 

bfla.se j 'suAlpasuAlpB ,terit- itn® il 

language | linlc-little having-known remained-it jj if-t, 

'pci;tarpo;jerm || kAitolu 'tainaitui bAttratm 

■darted-conversing-theg 1 1 he near himself-bg having-come 
,pa:t9rpo-.uere tod 9 ggi“n'aitQ:uerB | 'su:n9gB (b) ,u:rud 

for-conversing started-because-and | seeing-while land et 

J3An9nitB UkB so;j3Un'9itQ;oerla' | sAmj9jB fiecejimu 

man-of-like appears-because 1 doubt increased 

,a:ndB | 'guttu ,siknB (j) iddi |1 'budjsere ,mAn9ss- iddi 

get \ secret to-jind not || Jor-leaving mind not 

ijgoirAmpere ,dflAirjB (j) 'iddi 1| mo.rse mo.iae 

foree-for-makina couraae II face face 


them-to 


'kAitblaititti mAraitbi 

<ig-becom;-that -remained {= that was related) Marathi 


'suAlp9suAlpB ,terit- itn™ !1 

linlc-little having-known reniained-it jj d 

ijenn jj aije kAitolu 'tainaitra bAttratm 


himself-bg having-come 
'suinggB (b) .uirudo 
seeing-iehile land-of 

sAmJojB ‘fiecejinra j 

doubt increased j 

p TUAnoss- iddi 1 


ijgoir Ampere 

foree-for-making 


jdflAirjB 

courage 


'suipbnderm || 'tulutu 'kArnait9kontu j 'melbmellBue 

obserrrd-for-thcniselves-theg || Tulu-in-Canarese-in | m lou 

'paitorbnderra il Aitra 1 ori gxttige ,brQ.mfi9ne j 

conversed-among-theniselves-theg there ] a cleiir Biahmin j 
“ 'j3Abbu ,pAr9bu (u) app* (j) 'Amms (j) ippinag^ I 

old aged mother father remaining-while j 
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lumB (i) ijicjB 'nulpolja: 

ice thus should-do-indeed 


,eljB bAllailare’ 

>jou)uj prince 


kelesbgu | 'de:u3nn 'saI budodij'jja; | ikinni 

work-to j god should-hc-yiot-h(ive-hUs<ed | gouiiq 

'bAllQilare- || beranertn | egklu 'na:d®dni 'na:dnJdni 

lord j| Brahmins j we hnving-searched-hni'ing-searched 

soito; I iSidjB 'bAlladare' || nAiHB (u) u;riigu 'pidaidodu | 

weary | young-lord |j our Innd-lo niust-go-back \ 

iPUttB 'bAllarlare; ntra iPAndrije || 'sAtja^tB |ka:lB | 

young-lord-ihus cncd-oul-ke [ j truth-of time | 

'braimfianekiilegm 'mo;s- Ampere | 'dfiAirjB 

Brahmins-to deceit niaking-for | courage 

bATiBnte I 'bAllade 'kAnnadB 'tulu bfioiseVedni 

becoming-without | nobleman Cnnarese-Tnhi-languages-in 

'po;terje II a:kUle (j) a;kule (u) olaji 'gurt-a:tm | 

spoke-he 1 1 their-tkeir inside acquaintnnce-hainng-become | 

a;kulu 'bolisi (j) a; (6) Arito (u) ,umpiinij'e' (j) unde || 

they that-served that rice-of meal-even ate j) 

.ottuge- 'pidaidnitm ^^Atte l| 

finally having-started-back came 1 1 

Translation 

The only son of the ruler of that land went away with the Jaina 
ascetics with a view to becoming an ascetic himself. Xobody could 
sa} n hither he had gone. The king made all necessary efforts to trace 
im, ispatched messengers to distant places and made vows to god ; 
but all was in vain, the prince could not be traced. " If my only son 
as t lus left me for good, of what use to me are my kingdom and my 
ome, life and fortune, honour and respect ? ” said the king, who 
became disgusted with everything. - Old man though I am, I have not 
exen thought of l.ecoming an ascetic ; but mv son has renounced all 
V orldli happiness and accomplished what it was my duty to have done. 
He indeed is a worthy son ! An<l still I remain with'out a sense of 
m> dut) . ^o . I need nothing, I too shall go ! ' .So .saying the king 
mai e up ns mind to go ; but, thinking that he would, before taking 

Krahmins and put to them a question, he 
for them and said : ” If anyone among you could trace my only 
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son and bring him to me. I give him half my land and also the 
expenses of the journey. If my son is not found. I too shall renounce 
tlie world like him and l'o. " <Jn hearing this the Brahmins felt great 
sorrow, and thought that the king must remain happy at all costs. 
From very early times in the pa.st the Brahmins have been first-class 
travellers. Even now. thev are enterprising in this line. Xothing 
prevented them from going wherever they liked to go. Even 
without express permission thev u.sed to go to the apartments of queens 
and to converse with them : and so tlie.se Brahmins readily agreed 
to the king's proposal and some among them immediately started on 
their journev. saving : " He will give us money, we will have an 
opportunity for pilgrimage, and have the privilege of fetching back the 
prince also : the king indeed will be pleased with us. 

And thev roamed through many a hill and jungle, many a sacred 
place of pilgrimage, and mingled with many an as.semblage of ascetics : 
but there was no tracing the prince. They did not. however, give up 
their attempt, but proceeded even as far as Benares. Large bodies of 
ascetics congregate at Benares, and if the prince were not found there, 
they thought thev had onlv to return. They began to roam about the 
Chattras (re.sting-places) of the Bairagis in search of the prince. One 
among them roused their suspicion. Such suspicions had occurred 
to them before at manv another place, but to no purpose. On such 
Occasions thev had been adopting a device. The prince, while in his 
native' land, was in the habit of eating meals cooked with the rice 
yielded bv a particular field. The meal thus jirepared was extra- 
ordinarilv fragrant, and it UM'd to be a lavourite with the prince. 
Ihey had therefore taken with them as much of that rice as possible. 
Knowing that the fragrance arising from that rice when cooked would 
not fail to attract the prince and make him converse with them. the\ 
Used to cook that rice at all those jilaccs where thc\ happened to 
siispeet that the prince might be present. That d.iy. too. the\ did so . 
and when the fragrance spread around, a man came to thi'in and staited 
conversing with them bv putting the question Who arc \ou . 
Aow. the.se Brahmins understood no other language than Saiiskiit. 
Kannai.la. .Malayahun. and Tubi. During tlw course ot their journey, 
however, they had managed to pick up a little knowledge ot Harathi. 
wiiich is allied to Sanskrit. Tnev now convi rscd with him in ilaiathi. 
As he voluntarilv approached them ami converseil with them, and as 
in appearance he looked like a man of their own native ])rovincc. their 
suspicions weri' strengthened. \ et the secret was not easi]\ di\ulgtd. 
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and thev had no mind to *;ive up the idea of probing it furtlior. thoui: . 
all the while thev were never bold enough to confront him with hi' 
identity straightway. They therefore observed him closely and for ,i 
time conversed among themselve.s in Kannada and Tulu in low tout", 
A clever Brahmin soon clinched the point by crying out : ■' O I youni: 
prince, is it proper for one to do thu.s when one’s aged parents are 
living ? Has not God blessed our attempts now ? e Brahmin^ 
have been seeking vou for ever .so long. It is time for you. younc 
prince, to start back homewards ! " That was a time when truth wa' 
supreme ; and the young prince not audacious to practise deception 
on Brahmins, thereupon spoke to them in Tulu and in Kannada. 
Recognition followed, and he that dav took the meal which they had 
prepared with his favourite rice and which they now served to him. 
Finally he returned to his native land. 

Annotations * 

The comparative reference.^ made to other south Dravidian speeclie.s 
are in no way exhaustive ; the scope of this essay preclude.s elaborate 
comparisons of this type. 

p. 1. 

907, 1. ATasu, icing. — This word, with its immediate relatives 
found in all the other south Dravidian speeches, is a very 
early adaptation from Indo-Arvan. 

The question of the foreign element in the vocabulary 
of Tulu is clo.sely bound up with the same problem in 
connection with the other south Dravidian speeches, 
particularly Kannada. The question has not yet been 
tackled at all ; but we may outline here the different 
sources : — 

[n) One of the main foreign sources is Old Indo-Aryan 
or Sanskrit, which has e.vercised on the ” culture ’ of 
Tuluva nadu a profound influence from an early past, 
particularly through the instrumentalitv of Brahmins ; 
and loans from this source are of two tvpes : — 

(i) \\ ords borrowed without anv appreciable modi- 
fication in structure : these have remained unassimilated 
by the popular folk-speech. 

The annotation.s given here are aimed at e.xplaining onlv those features 
regarding which Brigel .s Gratnmnr r,f Tnhi fails to afford help to the student. 
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p. 1. 

907, 1. (ii) Words ‘‘ vulgarized" and modified by a process of 

assimilation. 

(b) Words borrowed, or adapted, from that variety of 
Middle Indo-Aryan which was current in the south of 
India in or about the first centuries of the Christian era. 
The Jainas (of whom a large number exist in Tuluva 
nadu, speaking Tulu as their mother tongue) were chiefly 
responsible for the introduction and popularization of this 
group of words which are common to most of the south 
Dravidian dialects. 

(c) Borrowings by Tulu (jointly with Kannada) from 
new Indo-Aryan speeches, particularly the neighbouring 
Marathi. 

(d) Legal terms, of ultimate Persian and Arabic origin, 
which are the relics of the time when parts of south India 
were under Moslem rule. 

(e) Borrowings by Tulu from Kannada, most of which 
could be distinguished as such by their unique Kannada 
peculiarities of structure. 

In our text quite a number of direct borrowings 
from Sanskrit could be marked off ; sAnja.si, prAjatuB, 
mainB, mArja;dB, ra.j^B, etc. 

As for words belonging to Group (6), it is not always 
easv to distinguish them from " vulgarized modifications 
of direct borrowings from Sanskrit. The test to be employed 
in such cases is to institute a close comparison of such 
words with illA. forms current in the south. This work 
has not yet been taken up by any scholar, though it is 
important both from the Indo-Arvanist and the Dravidi.st 
points of view. 

It is probable that the following words in our text are 
borrowings of MIA. forms. It will be noted that all of 
them are found to occur not only in Tuhi. but in many other 
south Dravidian speeches as well. Exactly when and in 
what part of the south these words may liave been borrowed 
are matters requiring inqidry. 

Appane, prr/niasion. found in all south DraMdian 
speeches except Malavalam — probably a borrowing of a 
i\IIA. repre.sentative of OIA. ajndpona-. ra.ni (tf. 
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907, 1. OIA. rdjm), ga:uudB, distance (cf. Kaniiiula. Telugu 
gaiuud'B, a lempte of ten or twrlce miles. Tamil ka'.dam 
aiul OIA. gAUjurti) ; dflore, tnaster (ef. OIA. dfiurjA) 
mois'B, deception (cf. Tamil. Malavalam mo:/'B and OIA. 
ba.se mus-, to steal) are all probalilv .similar borrowings 
from MIA. instead of directly from OIA. 

To Group (c) belong the following : — 

suddfii, netc.s, intelligence, found in Kannada also, but 
not in the other .south Dravidian dialect.s with this meaning. 
The particular meaning of searching, explaining, news. 
exists in Marathi. 

be:j2a:rB, weariness, disgust, occurs in Tulu and 
Kannada among the Dravidian speeches of the south ; 
ef. IMarathi beijgoirA, fatigue. 

SAi, assent, accord, found in Tu]u and in Kannada ; 
cf. Marathi SAi, assent. 

M ords belonging to Group [d) will be found in our 
third text below. 

The following are borrowings by Tulu from Kannada : — 

kelasu, work, a very old Kannada adaptation from a 
MIA. form ba.sed on OIA. krija: ; cf. Tamil kirijai. 
}cork, Brahui giras, work. 

bAiial’e, badB, abundant. — Tulu raav have borrowed 
this word from Kannada, or direct from Marathi, which 
uses bAfialA, bciilA with tlie special meanings copious, 
abundant. 

fieceju-, to increase, is taken from Kannada, as the 
initial fi here is typically idiaractoristic of the modern 
\ariety of that speecli, having been derived from Old and 
Middle Kannada p. Tuju sub-dialectallv does have init.al 
fi. but thi.s fi is connected with t and not p. This word 
is cognate with Tamil periig-, to increase, and derived 
from 01(1 Kannada peccj-, to increase. 

bolis-, to scree, shows the typically Kannada causative 
ath.x -is- not found in Tulu. bolasu or bolisu in Kannada 
means to cau.se to go round, as in serving food to a conipang 
of people. 

ottiigu, liteiall\ joining (total. addifion)-lo. i.e. together with. — 
The form, originally the dative of ottu is a common 
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907, 2. post-position now, bringing out clearlv the idea of 
■■ joining " merging 

3. a;uare(a)ga;tui, for becoming. — Constituted of Q:u3re(3)gin, 

the dative of the infinitive of purpose aiuare (from a:p-, 
to become), and a:tui the past perfect adverbial participle 
of a;p-, to beconie. a;tui in such contexts strengthens the 
idea of " purpose 

4. po;je:trije, went (vrng "for good". — A combination of 

po:je, went and itrije, the intensive past third person 
singular of the intensive base itr- formed from ip-, 
to remain. 

The intensive is used here for specifically conveying the 
idea that the prince left Ids province (and worldly happiness) 
■■ for good 

The intensive itr- is formed from the ordinary past 
stem it- of ip-, to remain, with the addition of the 
particle -r-. 

As tliese intensives are unicpie in Tulu. being met with 
nowhere in the other Dravidian speeches witli similar 
structural peculiarities, it would be useful to summarize 
here the rules governing the formation of the intensive 
ba.ses : — 

(a) Verbs of the first, second, and fiftli conjugations 
(Br. Gr.. § 88) are converted into the intensives by the 
addition of the particle -r- to the past stem of the respectiee 
verbs. The intensive ba.se so formed is conjugated sepaiatelj 
for all tenses and moods in detail, exactly like the 
ordinarv base of the third conjugation fBr. Gr.. p. 72]. 

Antr- is the intensive base from Amp-, to imiki of the 
Brahmins' dialect; in the folk-dialect we ha\e mAlti- 
corresponding to this Antr-. 

itr-, pAndr-, keindr-, getr-, are similar intensive bases 
formed resjicctively with the addition of the jiarticle -i- 
to the resjiective jiast stems of i-p-, pAn-p-, ke.n-, ge-pp-. 

[h) In fhe ca.se of fhe other conjugations where the jiast 
stem of the ordinarv verb-bases does not end in -t. but 
in the vowel -i-. the intensive base-- are tornied iisii.ill' 
with the addition of itr-, (the regular intensi\e of ip-. 
to remain) to the base of the I'crb itmtead of tio' pa^t dtin. 
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907. 4. Thus sAitr-, buildr-, 8u:tr- are the inten.sive bases from 
sAip-, to die, bu;l-, to fall, su:p-, to nee. 

Normally, then, the intensive base of po;p-, to go is 
po:tr-, but in the singular tense-forms sometimes the 
fullv conjugated form of the ba.se po;p- is combined 
with itr-. 

Thus in our text instead of portrije, we have po;je:trije. 

The intensives are usually emploj'ed in the present 
and the past tenses only ; occasionally we hear of other 
intensive forms like keindrodu, one must listen, 
alternating with a .strange keinodrodu with the same 
meaning. I have heard Vaidik Brahmins often plead 
UA^kra dainu kolodrbdAppQ', gifts should certainly be given 
to us, my good sir / 

4. mo:rae (J) uitui, \iteTsd\y face-hai'ing-become, but used always 
to mean in the direction of. 

908. 1. po;je:^tnt.— po:je, he went, plus the expletive -rantui of 
the Brahmins' dialect corresponding to -pdradra of the 
folk-speech. These expletives are old adverbial past 
participles of the verbs AU-p-, in-p-, to speak. Their original 
meaning having said is now completely lost through 
discoloration and they are now u.sed only as expletives. 
The idea of having said is now conveyed by the form 
-ndurtm of the Brahmins’ dialect and -nduidta of the 
folk-speech. 

Corresponding expletives formed from cognate verb- 
bases with the same meaning, to speak, exist with similar 
functions in most Dravidian dialects. 
bo;da:ji, literally to leant that became, i.e. necessary . — 
An old combination u.sed with an adjectival force commonly 
in both dialects. 

pAnna:klu. — A participial noun formed of pondi, that said. 
the past relative participle of ponp-, to say, plus the hiatus- 
filler -n- plus aikulu, they. Owing to assimilation, -ndin- 
has become -nn- in the Brahmins’ dialect. 

For other instances of a.ssimilation in the Brahmins 
dialect cf. keinne, hear ye ! corresponding to keinle of the 
folk-speech. 

2. iddi, not. The corresponding form in the folk-speech is ijjji' 
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908. 2. The con.struction : participial noun phis negative 

particle instead of a finite verb is characteristic of south 
Dravidian speeches in general. 

Ante, he did. — This pa.st form is ba.sed upon Amp-, to mahe, 
of the Brahmins' dialect corre.sponding to mAlp- of the 
folk-speech. I have heard certain Brahmins use the base 
mAmp-, to make. also, but Amp- is more common. 

4. pAndbnde. — This is the third person singular past form 
of the reflexive base pAndon- based on the ordinary base 
PAnp-, to sai/. The .so-called reflexive base in Tulu is usually 
derived from the past stem of the ordinary verb-base 
phis the particle -on-. 

Wherever the action of the verb enures in some manner 
to the subject, the reflexive ba.se is always used in 
preference to the ordinary base. The nuance suggested is 
often verv subtle ; all the same the native Tuluva speaker 
is conscious of it and would regard as unidiomatic any 
attempt to substitute the ordinary verb-base in such 
conte.xts. Cf. in this same te.xt nicj 9 j'B(u)A^t 6 nderin, they 
resolved (line 4. p. 13) : su;p 6 ndenn, they observed for 
themselves (line 8 . p. 15). 

4. mAgasuddfii, literallv .■^on-m ws. i.o. nvivs or information about 
the son. 

suddfii, nvii'S. is an old adaptation, in Tulu and Kannada, 
of the Marathi word suddfii, with tlie meaning restricted 
specifically to ni ws. 

4. ori mAge (j) itnaijelu’, one son remained-even-he. itno.jela , 
is compo.sed of itnm, the third person neuter pa.st of ip.-, 
up:-, to remain, phis a:je, he. phis lu', and. even. 

itnui of the Brahmins' <lialect regularly corresponds 

to ittmndra of the folk-speech. 

The use of the neuter form with reference to the subject 
mAge, son. is to be explained as being due to the exceeding!} 
affectionate and intimate terms in wlueli the king refers 
to the topic : cf. Tamil orui pill9i(j)irund8dni j AV9nunn 
po:iuitta:ne', a son there was. and he too has yone. where 
the neuter irund9dm, remained-it, follows pillai, son. child. 

*’• J3®-9tn. why? — An alternative form in the Brahmin.s 
dialect is j^uijagm, which corresponds to daijagra of the 
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9tl8, 6. folk-speech. The base of the latter form, da:, occurs in 
the folk-speech with the meanings u'hich ? u'hat ? 

The dative ending -gm, as in other south Dravidiaii 
speeches implies " purpose 

ojiktn, v'hnt for? — An interrogative found only in the 
Brahmins' dialect. It is formed on an o- basis with the 
dative ending -kin added. 

In meaning, while jgeigui, jsaijagni, have the general 
sense of v'h>j? this word ojikm is associated with the 
more specific conception : for what particular purpose 1 

10. ipnag’G, literally to-remain-tvhile, i.e. u'hile (I) remain. — ip- 

the base meaning to remain, plus -n-, the hiatus-filler, 
plus the particle Agu, while. 

11. sAmsairant'B, of the world. — The genitive singular of the 

Sanskrit adaptation sAmsairam ; the final -m of the 
old noun-base in combination with -t of the genitive 
ending -t'B becomes changed to the dental by 
assimilation. 

^niAnt^, all . — The folk-speech shows rnait^. 

budrije, left off for ever . — Third person past singular of 
the intensive base budr- (formed from the ordinary 
bud-p-, to leave). The intensive base connotes the idea 
of permanent renunciation on the part of the prince. 

12. Ampj'B(8e)r9gui, for makimj. — The infinitive of purpose 

from Amp-, to male, plus the dative ending -gm which 
in such contexts reinforces the idea of purpose. 

The sound -j- is an excrescent growth connected 
with the front vowel coming immediately after ; this 
excrescent -j- (cf. the form in this text : tirigjaeragm) 
is only occasionally heard, the form Amp'e(a)ragra also 
being common in the Brahmins' dialect. 

The folk-.speecli never shows this excrescent -j-. 

14. bo.tri, not wanted. — Exclusivelv a Brahmins' form — the 
folk-.speech having boidiccji or boidijjgi — cf. other words 
of this type given above on p. 90G. 

16. ke.ndruuae, I shall certainhj nslc. — First person singular 
present of the intensive base ke:ndr- from ke:n-, to 
ash. Xote the hlea of " certainty " implied in the use of 
the intensive base. 
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908, 17. odipeirnaikulu.— A group or sub-sect of Tuluva Bralimins 

who appear to have ruled over certain parts of Tuluva 
nadu in the past. 

olepiidije, iie caused to be called. — The folk-speech shows 
the aphesized form lepiidije. 

909, 3. kolpse, I shall korpse is the form in the folk-speech : 

for other instances of the correspondence of Brahmins' 
-1- and folk-speech -r- see p. 900 above. 

6. uisajbntu, in the matter. — Locative of Sanskrit -borrowed 
uisajam ; the nasal -n- of the locative eiuliiig -ntu is 
due to the influence of final -m of the word. The corre- 
sponding locative in the folk-speech is uisajodu. 

8. ambdiintu, literally must -be- it -so. — a:uodu, it must be, from 

a:p-, to become (fourth conjugation, cf. Br. Gr., page 93) 
plus the expletive -ntm. 

9. gAttige:r®de', clever people indeed. — The particle de' confers 

the idea of indeed. (Cf. Br. Gr.. § 146, which mentions 
other emphatic particles. -de’ is very common in the 
dialect of the Brahmins.) 

10. UAUbla’, literally still-and i.e. even now. — The folk-form shows 

medially the alveolar -n- instead of the cerebral. 

11. od'egui, ivhercvcr. — ode, where, whither, is common to both 

dialects. 

12. dAntune', evoi without. — dAiitse, daintse, mean not being. 

without, cxeept : ne’ (Br. Gr.. § 146) is an emphatic 
particle. 

dAntae, damtse, occurring in both dialects appear to be 
the aphesized forms of iddantse, not being. 
po:tu, having gone. — In both dialects the final vowel of the 
adverbial past participle is -u when the basal vowel is 
dorsal and lip-rounded, while if the basal vowel is unrounded 
the form ends in -in instead of -u e.g. sAitut, having died. 
se;rtin, having joined, etc. 

14. Arasu pAnnaikm, to what the king said. — pAnnaikm is com- 
posed of pAnni [< pAndi, that said, being the relative 
past participle from PAnp-, to sag] plus hiatus-filler -n- 
plus Aikin, to it, the dative of Ai, it. 

910, 3. fl.’je siknB idje, literally he to-jind not-he i.e. he %vas not 
to be found. 

VOL. VI. PART 4. 


60 
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910, 3. The use of the infinitive in such constructions wlifn' 
in other Dra vidian speeches finite verbs would be normall ' 
employed, is characteristic of Tulu. The idea of time ha^ 
to be inferred from the contexts in such cases. For other 
illustrations of this use of the infinitive, cf. the followin" : 
a;je pAndini : “e:nm bArpae," he said : shall come 

i; jsainae (j) enani nernB ? why dost thou abuse me? 

5. auIIq- sikuB idjadB bettni. pira ne bArpunBntin, literally 

there-and to-Ji»d not-if, then back-only to-come-so, i.e. that 
they have only to return if he [the prince] were not found 
there cdso. Xote the u.se of the infinitives siknB and 
bArpunB. 

6. Antonderin, they made (for themselves). — The reflexive verb 

is used here to convey the nuance that the resolve was 
full of importance to them. 

9. sAmJaj- Q:nra, suspicion became, i.e. (they) felt suspicion. — 

a;nui corresponds to a:ndui of the folk-speech. 

10. prAjoijganB a;tri, use not, i.e. there was no use. — Xote the 
form a:tri, did not become, corresponding to ci:ttijJ3i 
of the folk-dialect ; cf. bo:tri, not wanted (folk-dialect 
bordij^i) mentioned above. 

12. Ampederui, they made often, i.e. they used to do.— This is the 

third person plural past of the frequentative (cf. Br. Gr., 
p. 60) base Ampe:- from Amp-, to make. These frequenta- 
tives, unique in Tu}u, are formed of the simple verb- 
base j)las the particle e: as in the following : bu:le:- 
from bud-, to fall ; ke:ne; from ke:n-, to hear, etc. 

13. -inpi, literally that says, this being the present relative 

participle of inp-, to say. This form is commonly used for 
named. 

10. bAfialB pATimalB ; 2. badu ru/i.— ba:lB, bAflalB, are very 

common word.s in Kannada and Tulu, meaning copious, 
abundant. Xone of the other south Dra vidian speeches 
usually show the adjectival usage with this particular 
meaning ; in colloquial Malayalam, for instance, the 
Sanskrit loan bafialam means noise, crowd. The use of 
bAfialB as an adjective with the meaning copious 
appears in ^Marathi. 

16. Auaita.uarB, therefore. — This belongs exclusively to the 
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910, 16. Brahmins dialect, the folk-speech having Anaidmdni in its 

place. The word is an old compound of a, that, 'plus -n-, 
the hiatus-filler -j- Aitra, the ablative of Ai, it, plus aiuaru. 
ku:diina:tra, literally to mingle-that-much. i.e. as much as 
thiij could {take with them). kuidunu is the simple 
infinitive meaning to be joined, mingled, and a;tni means 
that much. 

17. unpu bAipi pArimalbqke- a:je bAttnrtra . . . — The idea 
here conveyed is that the prince, attracted by the 
fragrance of that rice when cooked would come to them 
(i.e. the Brahmins). bAipi, that is cooked or that will be 
cooked is a relative participle of bAip-, to be cooked ; and 
in this sentence it qualifies the word pAjimalbqke’— 
The con.struction has a “ pregnant ” meaning : {on account 
of) the fragrance arising from the rice when cooked. Such 
“pregnant" constructions with the relative participles 
are not unusual in other Draiddian dialects of the south ; 
cf. Malayajam a: (u) Ari UAikku§:3B mAnattinne;. 

Xote the meaning on account o/for the dative ending of 
pArimelbijke-, and note also that the final e’ is the 
emphatic particle implying certainty. 

911, 1. paitarunte (j) ippAjantui, literally conversing-withovt remain- 

will-not-so, i.e. that he will not fail to converse. 

ippAje is the third person singular future negative 
of ip-, to remain ; the negative particle for the future and 
the future perfect tenses is -A- in both the dialects. (Cf. 
for the folk-dialect, Br. Gr., p. 106.) The folk-dialect 
generally uses upp- instead of ipp-, to remain. 

8. bArpri, {it) will or does not come. — This is a popular form of 
the Brahmins' dialect corresponding to bArpijjji of the 
folk-dialect. 

18. jgAbbu, pArabu (u) Appe . . . — The prince is a non-Brahmin, 
and therefore the Brahmin addresses him in the folk- 
dialect, as shown by the u.se of the characteristic forms : 
mAlpolju' ? may it be done ? which in the Brahmins’ speech 
would be Ampblju’. beran'enu is a popular adaptation in 
the folk-speech of braimfian'enn. deiuann SAi budbdijj5Q- ? 
should not God have blessed? contains the folk-form 
ijJSi, not. 
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912. 5. pAndrije. hr crml out. — Xotf that the inteii.'ive form (ha'i' 
pAEdr fixini pAn-p-, to •.iti/) i.-> u-ed lu-rf to couvev the nh a 
of ( j'chiiDinifl i j'ritri}Ii/ or < fifmif mil. 

6. ino:s-Ainpare, for prmii'nn! drrrptimi. — ^mo'.s'B, a-- wt‘ have 
already noted, appear.-- to he an old hnrrowinn from 
Indo-Aryan in the .-iontli Dravidian 'peeehe'. 


II 

The fullowiny text unn; composed and dietated to me lyv my pupd 
iMr. Gururaya. a Tuluva Brahmin f)f I’l.lifii studviny at the local 
college. Hi> enunciation ha-, been verified hv two other Tuluva 
Brahmins of the local it v. 

eidutlo’ c]enna:jilQ- 
Shrrp-and ii'cilf-iiiiil 

opjgi dinB 'mAddfijmnna 'dembudagR j 

OlW druj lioroi -sii ii\hi nr-ii'h ilr j thli'St 

'j3o:ra:uonditti (J) 'cjenna:ji j 'tudsettin ,ni:ru 

stroiig-bccomiiirj-tkat-iras our vuJf j river-nt V'.iter 

'pATonditt^nra || Apsnaga | aijatto^d-'aikkarattra 1 

drinking-was j | tJtrn | hiiii-from-.ioiitrirhitt-oii-the-other-sidr j 

(i) ,e:drodo 'kippila' | ni;rudu (u) 'eadonditt^nin |i 

one sheep-of iioniirj-one-also | nvilcf-itl .iitfnxh'nff-iras-he ) [ 

Auni su:tu | cjennaiji | “ leijkui 'pArijsere (j) 

it having-scen | v'olj I •• nie-to for-drinking 

(Acc.) 


itti ni.ru | 'jgainse (J) i; 'fiailAmpiina- "ntui ke;nde j| 

that-remained water j vdig thou to-.ymd ’’-thas asked j| 

“mmraija: j 'i;,pArpini;ru | 'e;nui 'fia:lAmpun'iddi,de- | 

■■ lord j gou-drinking-HHiter j I .^poil-to-make-not-indeed | 

mn kAitoltui tjic|ig'ntta- | nhrUdo 'ojilmntra ,su:la- ":ptui | 

your direction-from hither-not \ water-of jlow-so sce-ijou’’-so | 

e.dm ke.nde |( aoodu | Apcjamdu 'kAli (u)'orsontu j ojijgidinB | 

sheep asked \\ - let-il-be \ get Ust gear-at | one-dag] 

'kAndQ-.bAtte enani (j) i; 'nernn 'ojikui "ntui ) crenna:ji 

irresponsibly me thou to-abnse why --so | wolf 

ke:pde | | “ ,e:nai 'kAli ,(u)orsontu | 'puttad%B ,ku;dB (j) 

asked (I }a.st geru-nf \ to-have-been-born even 

(Pre.sent perfect infinitive.) 
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'iddi'de’ | [ 

)iot-i>ideed 1 1 

ina:ra:ja- ’ ntui 

great-lord "so 


bett-'ojikui j en'emittra 

then-ii'hg | me-over 

cjennaijad'B (j) e;din keinde 
H'o1f-to sheep asked 
(Comm, case) 


'du;m iPAnpunR 

nccnsation-to-say 

“ 'i; (j) lAttadB | 
" thou-not-if I 


inB (u) Appae 

thij mother 


(j) ,a;uuppu nernR- "ntin pAndondu 

should-he-if to-abiise "so 


'kAluae (j) q: cjennaiji 

rascally that wolf 

'kertm tindbtu | 

havuig-killed haviiig-talen | 


I eidinni 'laijittm pAsiittu 

I sheep hacing-jumped having-caught 
(Acc.) 

QrjR sa:di,po:je || 'dustekiilegni 

weiit-aw((g || cvil-minded-persons-to 


'pa;p 9 qktireEi 'di’oifi- Ampere | ikairan-e 'bo:tri. || 

the-helpless injurg-for-making | any reasons not-required || 


Traxsl.ittox 

One hot afternoon, a wolf overcome with thirst was drinking water 
from a river. At that time a kid was standing on the other bank 
somewhat down the river. The wolf eyed the kid and asked : '' Why 
dost thou spoil the water that I am drinking ? " The kid replied : 
’■ I am not doing it. great lord ! On the other hand, don’t you see 
that the flow of the water is from you to me." ” May be." cried out 
the Wolf. " but why didst thou revile me once last year ? " ‘‘I had not 
even been born last vear ; whv then, great lord, do you accuse me 1 ’ 
*■ If it was not thou it should have been thy mother." said the wolf 
who jumped upon the kid. ate it up and went its way. The evil-minded 
ojipress the helpless on flimsy pretexts. 

P 1 

924, 2. dembudagB, liteially hot sunshine-while, i.e. irhen it was hot . — 
dembu, sioishine. appears as dombu in the folk-dialect, 
dembudagu is formeil of dembudo the genitive of dembu 
and Age, the particle meaning whde. 
tirusae |3o:ra:ubnditti, literally thirst strong-becoming-that-was, 
i.e. (a wolf) that was very thirsty . — J3o:rm. plus aiubnd- 
adverbial present partieijile of Q:p-, to become, plus itti, 
the relative past participle of ip-, to remain. 

Note the Sanskrit adaptation tirusae from trsQ:. 
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924, 4. pATbnditte, )r(ts drinkiMj . — The continuous " tenses are 

formed of the adverbial present participle combined with 
the conjugated forms of ip-, to reoKiin. 

ApanagR, then . — The folk-speech uses ApagB or aipagB only. 

5. endbnditnni, icas standing . — endbnd, standing, the adverbial 
present participle of the Brahmins’ dialect to '•tnnd. 
corre.sponding to the folk-form unt. 

7 . jgam® {]) i; fia:lAmpunB-:nttn keinde, asked “ n-hij dost thou 

spoil?" — The use of the infinitive fia;l AmpunB, waste- 
toonnke, to .spoil, instead of the finite verb fia:l AmpuuB dost- 
spoil-thou. may be noted, fioilui, waste (cf. old Kannada 
pa:ju; Tamil pa;jtn] is a borrowing from new Kannada, 
which has regularly changed older initial p to fi and 
older -j- to 1. 

The idiomatic u.se of jjamae, what? for vdvj? in this 
construction is also noteworthv as something characteristic 
of the Tulu colloquial. 

8. ma:ra:jQ;, great lord. — A modified adaptation of the Sanskrit 

nufia: ra;|3a;. Other in.stances of this kind in this text are — 
line tirusae, thirst, 

(u)orsbntu, in the year. 
pamgqkureni, the helpless (Acc.). 

11 . enani (j) i; nern’B o(j)ikui, why didst thou abase me ? 

12. e;nai puttiidiin'e kuid'c (j)iddide', I had not been born even. 

925, 1. bet-bikui eire mittui du:rui pAnpun-e, irhy then do you 

accuse me ? 

Xote in these the use of the infinitiv'es nernB, to abuse ; 
puttudUiiB, to have been, horn, du;ru pAnpurre, to accuse, 
in the stead of finite verbs. 

Other peculiarities of the Brahmins’ dialect observable in this 

. passage, but not referred to above, are ; 

e.dnrdo kippilu’. — Note the genitive ending -do of eidindb. 
Folk-dialect d'B. 

su.tu, having seen . — Folk-form tu:du. 
o(j)ikm, why? — Folk-form da;jagm. 

-ntm, the e.xpletive appearing here and in other places in 
this text would correspond to Andmdui of the folk-dialect. 
beto(j)ikui, then trhy? — The folk-form would be bokkR daijagm. 
pAsiitu, having caught of the folk-dialect. 
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III 

The following story is taken from a Tuluva reader printed bv the 
Mangalore Basel Mission. It is composed in the folk-speech. The 
transcription given below was made by me to the dictation by an 
educated member of the Bantu community at Kasargode. The 
transcription has been verified subsequently with the help of other 
Tuluva non-Brahmins. 

ori 'sAukaire | 'pAttanuiludR 'pindirentu | 'bokkopj3i (j) 

One trader | sUk-of bundles | another 

,u:rugu 'sa;ga:uere | 'ointaelemn 'bQ:da:jrgta ,pAttije || 'paikR 

pkice-to for-carrying | camels hire-to caught 1 1 short 

,ga;uudB po:ji ^bokku | i; sAuka:ragtn 'jjaib bAttradm | 

distance having-gone after \ this trader-to fever having-come | 

lUAdapere 'tiir^j^i || aipagB (3) ,imbe | ontaeleinn 

for-walking able-not || then this-man | camels 


de;runQ;jbdu pAndini | “ ,i; 'dumbu po:du | ipcjitti (3) 
driving-person-to to-have-said j “thou forward having-gone | thus-being 
(Past infinitive) 


,u;rUdu 

'kullulR 

1 airnu 


'sumairui mAltondu [ 

place-at renuiin-thou 

1 I 


fever 

better having-made | 

,sAukQ:Jbdu bArpae: 

” nde 

n 

II 

Qije 

1 'a;uu- nduidin | 

1 n ! 

leisure-at 

come-shall-I said 

II 

he 

1 yes having-said \ 

ontaelenm 

deirbndu 

po;je 

II 

lAdae 

'muttiidu | iPa^u 

camels 

driving 

icent-he 

II 

there 

having-reached | some 

'tiggblu 

inuttB,la' 

1 

sAukaire ‘bArBndineddta | a;je 

months 

till-even 

1 this 

trader not-coming-from | he 

'tAitra 

po:je;- 

ndtndin 

1 

a; 

pAttenududn pindfleum 

having-died icent 

so 

1 

that 

silk-thread-of bundles 


'nia:r®din | .pAnauu mAltondu | 'be:t- opjji .kelasbnu 

having-sold \ moneg making \ other one work 

iPAttije II Aiddin bokk^ | sAuka;re j ,Adsegui bAttnidni | 

caught 11 that-from after | trader j thither having-come \ 

aijanm 'na:dije |] ikAdaektu | opjgi idinbtu | 'tuiuere 

him searched \ \ finally \ one dag-at | for-finding 

'tik^nagu | “ en^ 'pAttenuiludB 'pindilu 'odiindu ” | 

obtaining-while \ “ mg silk-thread -of bundles where-remain " | 
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Andradm ke;nde j| aipagR | imbe j qij'b 'gurtR 'da:nti lekk? 

so asked [| thcti \ ikis-man j his acquaintance-uothout-hke 

mAltnidni j “ i; 'da:nae ^pAnpB | 'pAtt’enuiliidB 'pindileniii 

haviitg-htndc [ "thou what sagest | silk-of bundles 

'pinBjae | ninan'n'la- 'pinBjae | 

I-do-not-at-idl-know | thee-even I-do-not-at-edI-k»ou' I I 


(u) |Ontae de:runa:jela’ (u) 'Attm ” -nde 

caniel-driving-person-even not said 

,SAuka:re | a:jv mittm | 'phirijaidi korije j j 'kAlektam dflore | 

trader \ him over | complaint gave || coUector-sahib | 

a;j3nui 'leppbd™din | 'oicjairane mAlpiinagB | a-re 

him having-sent-for \ trird making-while \ him 

ed™r™la' j " a:nia (j) i; SAggatlnni 'pinBjse | 'ini .muttB | 

before-and \ "I this matter do-not-rd -all-know | to-daij-tdl \ 

a:nui |Ont®lenni ,de:ridma:jela' (u) 'Attui” | inde || 

I camels driver-even not" | said |1 

a:p9gB | 'dfiore SAuka:redB | “ imbe'ne- mkktn 'mo;sB mAltinaije 
then I sahib trader-to \ “ this-man thee-to deception that-made-he 

-^diadta | i; (j) epcjB 'rulsuattxn mAlpiiUB ” (j) 

thus I thou in-what-manner proof shalt-niake-thou 


a;pagB 

then 


innag B 

1 “ ,enadbppala’ 

1 'e;rla; (j) 'ittui|j3erra | 

saging-while 

1 “ me-with-and 

1 angbodg-even remained-not 

'a;jadoppala- 

(j) 'e:rla; (j) 

'ittni,j3e:rni | 

egkiilu (u) 

him-ivith-and angbodg-evcn 

remained not | 

■we 

'iroare' (J) 

ittmd- 

a:jinAuu- ” inde || 

a;pagB | 

tiro-onlg 

having-remained 

became-that” said || 

then 1 

'dfiore 1 “ 

nikulu 'iruarlo' 'fiedderra | nikulegui 

'buddfii (J) 

sahib 1 

■' goH two-and 

dolts 1 goH-to 

u’isdom 

'ijJSi i 

nikulu iHiultu 'po:le” (J) induidin | 

aikulenui 

not 1 

gou hcre-from 

go having-said | 

them 

'kAdapiidijerui 1 1 mo;kulu 'kAccje;riddin ' j^Attuidni | 

opjsipAttin 

sent-aicag 

1 1 court-from h(iviHf}-<jot-do)vn | 

one-ten 


ma.rpu |du:rB po:n9gB | 'kAlaktar™ dfiore 'kAndi baikilnidalpB 

yards distance having-gone-}chile\ collector-sahib windoiv-door-from 
(b) 'untiidu j “ 'o; 'ontselenui de:runa:j,a: | o^t ipcji 

having-stood-up \ “ o-crimels-driving-person | just hither 
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bAttuidra 'po:1b'' (j) indem ,| aipag^ 

htvi'tifi-come go-lhox'’ said jj then 


'mukiidiidu | 'o:(u)Andradui (u) 'o;konde 

tufxuuj I o-havi nff-said responded 


a:je 'pir^ 

I he baclnvards 

Ait'e: I 

from-that-indeed ] 


sAukQ;r8gra |mo:sB mAlti 'kAluse (J) imbe ,iiij39'iie' 

trader-to deception that-made rogue this-man tndg-indeed 


Anduidni 'dliore ,terijdndu | a:j3gin 'j3ulumQ:imi mAltradta 

so sahib hnoiving j him-to pnnish)nent hniing-mnde 


,pAttenu:liidB 'bilaela- | a; .sAukairsgui 'korpaijerui. 

sdk-of price-and | that trader-to raused-to-give. 


Traxslatiox 

A trader hired camels for transporting his silk bundles to another 
place and accompanied the driver of the camels on the journey. 
Proceeding a short distance, the trader felt feverish and found himself 
unable to walk. He thereupon said to the camel-driver ; " Go thou in 
advance and remain at a certain place. I shall come and join thee 
at leisure when I have recovered from my fever." The camel driver 
said " yes " and went away driving the camels. Having reached his 
destination, he waited for the trader for a few months ; but not finding 
him turn up he thought that the trader had died and so he sold away 
the silk bundles, pocketed the proceeds a:id changed his profession. 
Sometime after, the trader came up and made a search for the camel- 
driver. Finallv meeting him one dav. the trader demanded his bundles. 
The camel-driver thereupon, pretending not to know him, said : 

A\ hat dost thou speak of 1 I know of no silk bundles, nor am I 
acquainted with thee, and I have never been a driver of camels ! ” 
Then the trader tiled a complaint against the fellow. ^\ hen the 
Collector Sahib called up the tlriver and tried the case, he deposed : 
"I do not know of this affair, and 1 have never been a camel driver 
till now." Turning to the trader, the Collector asked, " ^\hat proof 
canst thou give for showing that this fellow deceived thee t ’ The 
trader replied : " There was no one with me or with him ; we two 
alone were there." The Collector said : " Both of you are dolts, get 
away from here," and .sent them awav. When they had got down the 
steps of the cutchery and gone a few vards. the Collector stood up 
at the window and called out : " You camel-driver, come here for 
a few minutes." The fellow turned back and responded to the call. 
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Knowing from this that he had really practised deception on the traih i 
the Collector imposed a penalty on him and maile him give the eo>t ei 
the silk bundles to the trader. 


Axxcjtatiox.s 

pi 

927, ;j. de.TuiiarjadB pAndini, said to the driver. — Xote the use ot 

the simple infinitive of the past stem pAnd- (from pAnp-. 
to say), instead of the finite verb pAnde (he) said. 

928. 3. pinBjae, literallv I shall not know, but idiomatically used 

here for I do not at all know (cf. Br. Gr.. § 111. 3). The form 
is the first person future negative singular of pin-p-. 
to know. 

5. phirijaidi, co/apkn/d.—Persian and Hindustani were the 

languages itsed formerly in courts of law in several parts 
of south India which had come under Mo.slera rule. These 
old law-terms are now being gradually replaced by other 
forms, particularly adaptations of English words ; but 
there still per.si.st a few like phirija:di, complnint ; 
rujluatm, proof: kACCje.ri, court ; j 3 uluma:n, penalty ; all 
of which occur in this text. 

6. vicjamane, trial. — An adaptation from Sanskrit. The folk- 

dialect has numerous such adaptations from Indo-Aryan. 
Some of these appear to have been directly borrowed from 
OIA., but others are probablv from MIA. (Pali and 
Jaina Prakrit). 

SAUka:jB and uicjairane belong to the former 
category, while 

ISACB, fever, 
kAndi, window, hole. 
moisB, decejdion. 
are probably from MIA. 

A list of the folk-speech peculiaritie.s in this te.xt. as distinguished 
from the corresponding features in the Brahmin.s' dialect, is given 
below ; — 


Folk-speech 

pAttanudiidB, of silk-thread (genitive) 
pindilenni, handles (Arc.) 
bokkbpigi, another 

(was) notable 


Brail m in s ' d ia lect . 

PAttanudiido 

pindileni 

be;tdpj3i 

(j) iddi 
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Folks }:eeck 
imbe, this man 

mAltbndu, ntakimj (reflexive 
participle) 
tAitni, having died 
Aidi“dui, ablative of Ai, it 
dinotu, locative of dinR. dag 
tuioare tiknAgn, happening to see 
And^dtn, expletive 
lekkB, like 

korije, he gave .... 
leppiidindui, having called . 
(J)a;nm, I . . . . 

ittijjgerni, remained not (theg) 

kAcojeTidnidm, from the cntclmrg 
ugitiidu, having stood up 
korpaijerta, caused to give . 


Brahmins dialect. 

imbje 

present 

Antbndu 

n • • 

sAitm 

Aittm 

. dinontu 

suiusre siknAge 
. ranttn 
. l.vkB 
. kolije 

. (u)oleppiiduitin 
. (J)e:nui 
. itnB iddjenn or 

itrijerra 

kACCjeirittui 

eadtitu 

kolpo:jerui 




Phonetic Notes on Urdu Records Nos. 6825 AK 
and 6826 AK 

By T. Grahame Bailey 

rpHESE records were made in 1920 to the dictation of a well-known 
professional story-teller. Baijir "All. who belonged to Delhi. 

A phonetic transcript which has been piililished i-- of yreat value 
for the study of Urdu sounds. I made the original transcript of both 
records and had two proofs printed. Profes.sor Daniel Jones. Professor 
of Phonetics in the University of London, who has to take responsibility 
for the publication of all transcript.s in this series, went over my second 
proof, made some alterations, and prepared the final proof, which was 
idtimately printed. He is. therefore, responsible for the transcripts 
in their present form. I have, however, my proofs before me. The 
differences between his final print and my proofs are slight, and this 
article gives our joint views. Where tlicre is any necessity for 
distinguishing them tliev are marked witli the initials J. for his views 
and B. for mine. 

The importance of the.se transcripts consists in the fact that 
the records still e.xist. and mav be heard by any one wlio wishes to 
test the statements made. It is one thing to claim to have listened to 
a particular speaker and taken down his sounds. The speaker 
disappears, and bevond the author s reputation for accurate recording, 
there i.s no certaintv that the transcription is correct. It is a very 
different thing when, as in this case, the .speaker cannot disappear, 
and. what i.s equallv important, cannot alter his pronunciation. 

The records afford me much pleasure, for they siqiport. in almost 
every detail, view.s whiidi I have long held as to b rdii sounds, and 
taught mv students. Thev wen* given ten years ago in the 
UjI. II, iii. .u;39 flf. I’racticalh' all that article e.xpres.ses my views 
to-dav. 

Cerebral Socxds, called also retroflex. The transcriptions 
do not indicate the exact point on the palate touched b\ the 
tip of the tongue, but the introductory remarks make it (deal. 

!• d. n, r ; point of contact not far ludiind the teeth ridge, in a few 
instances on the teeth ridge." This is what we .should expect. Similarly 
Hr. Mohiuddin Qadri in Ilitidiistanl Phonetics .says of t and d : then 
point of articulation is just behind the teeth ridge (p. ”3). and of 
! ■ the tip of tlie tongue strikes against the teeth ridge (p. 92). 
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For the benefit of those who wish to stinly Urdu cerehral- 
indieate here those whicfi in these records are specially far fmwa' 

I make the statement on mv own responsibilitv. I liave not coiisiik’ 
anyone else. The Nos. refer to patte anil line. 

t in cittha 2.8, lotai 3.18. r in bAxa 1.1. larke l.t>. thori '■) 
bAre 7.1. d in khanda 5.15, dub 0.4. bodi^a 0.24. 7.2. (but n ' 
in 7.3). 

In khAtar for katar 5.10. and lAtAkne for lAtAkne 0.12 th' 
t is dental. The.se are mere slips. 

In the followin" in.stances the r is rather fricative: — bAta 1 . 1 . 
there 1.5, dora 3.0, larke 3.8, bArhae 3.10, bare 7.1. pAkra 7.12. 

V is either a faint labio-dental v or a u. J. printed them all U' '■ 
(except one ico 5.4, i.e. iio). In mv proof I marked several as 
meaning u. It is always safe to advise Engli.sh speakers to say '• 
and not ir. An English >r alwavs sounds wrong. 

>j between vowels is often c. Thus the ending di/d occurs 13 tinio. 
B. records aea every time ; J. aea 12 times, aja once. Engli.'h 
people greatly exaggerate the >/ ipiality of the sound. Similarly the 
ending -njd occurs 8 times. Both B. and J. tramscribed ia every time. 

'ATX. I unhesitatingly teach my students to ignore m 

accordance with the usual practice of educated Delhi men in ordinary 
conversation. In the records there are eleven words containing 
GDI when written in L rdu script. J. has recorded it in two out of the 
eleven. I did not consider it strong enough to be worth recording in 
any. This means that in the records the of the grammars does not 
exist, and all descriptions of how to pronounce it go for nothing. 
E^en in 'words like a )ndl, nnCdJ, 'arse, '(ujydshl, where it would be easy 
to pronounce (tin there is no trace of it. The other day a Delhi 
man, who is him.self a lecturer on Urdu, told me that there was no 
difference at all between hdd, wind, and hrCd, after. 

I will. howe\er, add this. I have heard Urdu speakers, when 
speaking rather self-consciously, pronounce, with a .slight restriction 
of thioat mu.sclcs, vowels which immediately precede or follow the 
letter 'a 'uK 

Hamza, 'w'hich is only another name for glottal stop, is not recorded 
at all. It is important to note this in view of statements sometimes 
made. Hamza exists .solely in writing. 

n is general!} not an independent sound, but occurs before t and d. 
The word sddm occurs four times, and every time is pronounced 
sanni. cddal is once canni and once cadni. 
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h is sonant except in the combinations kh. cJi. th. th, and pk. We 
may consider it under two main headings : (1) ^ initial or immediately 
following a vowel : [2) Ii immediately followino; a consonant, to which 
it is more or less closely attached. The chief point which concerns us 
is to what extent is it omitted. In our records we have the following 
instances. (The word " unpronounced ’’ must be understood as 
cpialified by the addition " or at least inaudible '.) 

(1) (u) Initial, as Ijlssa. JiCthiL Imi. 56 times pronounced : 6 
unpronounced (in hai 4 : hu. hue. once each ; hue appears as iie, 
printed re). 

(b) After vowel before cs. (including the combinations nih-gne, 
ruh-uaiituiH, keth-xmideu). e.g. (juiulJiqdr. hahue. pahlirtn ; pron. 12, 
unpron. 0. 

(c) After vowel : pron. onlv in the word tui'dli 3 times ; unpron. 17 : 
viz. ijeh je 14 ; voh uo. muh. jidjith once each. The h of yeh is never 
heard in these reconls. even though twice it is followed by a vowel, 
i'o/i occurs once and is followed by a vowel, but the h is not .sounded. 
The phra.se hui is pronounced jAga se. 

(d) Between vowels ; as kuhd. iii<ih<ilhtt. sarohl, ■^uhrire, together 
with the words ahuhr. ruhm. q<iht. which like other similar uords aie 
invariahlv dissviiaiiles. h pron. 31 ; unpron. ]6. All these 16 are in 
the .second record, which is more conversational than the first. Thet 
are hihd 8. »aht 5. auhaud 2. yiihi'i 1. 

(2) cs. --- h : (u) Initial ; examples ; r/mPT. ihnrn. jihlrnd. jhuhV : 

pron. 57 : unpron. 0. 

(b) Between vowels ; either with siuL'le c.s. as mrho. iuho. wild, 
(lekhre or with douliie cs. as ucrhd. birrhe. bwhjhl. suwjhd. birclo, 
khalkhulahat ; pron. 26, unpron. 8 (wuje 4. all in more solemn first 
record : hdfi 4, all in secoinl). 

Of the 26, 17 are with single cs. and 9 with double. There is no 

instance of h omitted after double cs. 

(c) Final ; never pron. ; unpron. 14, viz. sawnih 3. mujh 2, hath 4, 
hncch, mlh 2, dekh, bojh. kurrh 1 each, h is not pronounced m any 
of these. In 7 the h follows a sonant sound, and in 7 a surd. e should, 
however, notice that there is no instance of -lj> or -ph. 

(d) Followed bv cs. pron. 2. mkhn twice; unpion. 1, hnthydi. 

VowEL.s. The two most intere.sting vowels are those written m 

Roman script -ai and -au. We are almost alwat s told that the} are 
pronounced like ni in English ai.de. and like -an in German Hans or 
aaf, or oir in English hair. Actually they arc like a in man am 
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an in "maul". In t»otli casos tlicv may Im* citiuT ■■inL'Ii' viavii' ■ 
(liphthoiiirs Wht-n tu i.' a iliplitlioiiLr tlu- sitoiuI vowt-l i-^ a vaiii tv . • 
(’ (e or £). and for aa tin- M-coiid part is >>. 

The records confirm the^* ■statement.'. 

Tlie .sound a/ occurs ~yj times aial everv time liotli of m h,r-> 
tran-crihed it se with or witlioiit a seconil e or £. Actually J. reconh u 
it 26 times as simple s. and 26 a.s a dijihtlioiu: see or aee. 15. 2"^ Tmc - 
as se and 24 as aee. aee. The imjiortant point i' that neither of U' 
ever recorded the vowel in " aisle ". 

The following are iletails ; — 

at or at final, a.s in htii. ai. Iia'i. inal. 2S. of which 22 are aee oi aee 
and 6 se. 

Not final, as in niaiilaii. natyi. aic/i. ^taidd. saif 6 times. Here 
B. had a majority of simple ae and .J. a majority of aee. 

ai for -d followed hy /i. as in shahr. jtahlni/t. haltnd. rahtn. qahl. 
I'ah. rah. This ficcurred times, and everv time B.J. transcribed ae 
Therefore stressed -ah. final, or followed hv o.. is always pronounced se. 

an occurs in aar 21 times ; ilatilal 2 : and once each in ilaard. atildil. 
faitladl. qaraall. aubd.dt. nndtldj. (This last word i.s often prn. atahtdj) 
29 altogether. The records show almost ahvavs the sound of EuL'lish 
-an in maid. J. records 2t' out of 29 as d or oo : in the 21 ca'C' of 
aiir he has or 20 times and or once. I have marked one aar as or, 
and in other words have twice transcnlKMl tlic vowel as o : elsewhere 
always with o or oo. 

In the remaining words J. has o a times and oo 3 times. Thu'. 
altogether, out of the 29. J. ha.s a simple vowel o 2-') times. 0 once. an<l 
the diphthong 3 time.s. B. had the diphthong onlv twice. 

Conclusion. The normal pron. of the vowel is alwavs either 0 
or 00 . and the simple 0 is much the commoner of the two. 

The vowel a. stressed or unstressed, usuallv tends towards o. 

The itijlacncr of li an prrcnilinfi short rrtirri.s. I e.xplained this in 
dotad in the article referred to. The records before us confirm the 
statements there made. 

Stressed -ah. W lien -<ih is either followed by a cs.. or final (and 
stressed), it is not Afi but aefi. There are IS instances here, and in every 
case the vowel is ae. There is not a single ca.se of a. 

It should also be noted that rahm. qaht, sJiahr, hnknt. written as 
monosyllables, of which there are <S instances, are alwavs disyllables. 
Students should be made to pronounce them so, and plainlv told that 
to pronounce them as mono.syllables is wromn 
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'aim. o.g. nihn. Jcnha (so too //•thu. i.e. 'ah followed bv «, is 

always 'aha 'aha. 

The preliminary notes say that the first vowel in words like iaha 
{.sometimes transcribed a) is a-like. Thi.s may be seen also from the 
tran.scription. (df words of this type there are 18. J. has the a in 
13 cases and A in o (it beini; under.stooil that this a i.s adike). B. 
transcribes it in every case -a. 

Few e.vainples occur of tiie otiier ca.ses mentioned loc. cit.. p. -545. 
' th and 'uh final or before cs. become e and o. Here we see it in the word 
>jih. wliich is ahvavs je and in tiie one case of p'lih which is vo or ho. 
'ah followed bv 7. o. ii is iiuchaneed. sec kAhi. kAhu, nAhi, nAi, 

Xo conclusion can be drawn from the word i/(ihf, for it is unique, 
with several common pronunciations. One may hear nAhi, nAi. ni. 
nehi, net, nahi, nai. 

h followed bv o (not u) tends towanls a. e.u. bohut, pohunca (in 
the record the o has become absorbed in the h). 

In connection with the English habit of reducing final mistre.ssed 
a and e to a, and i to t it is worthy of note that in these records 
we have final unstressed -<i U)8 times, all of which are pure -Q .' final 
unstressed -e lb* times, every time correctly uttered -e ; final 
unstre.s.sed -i 98 times, cvcrv time correctly uttered -i. never i. 
Baqir 'All, when reiutinj'. was apt to heighten final c to i or i. o to 
0 or u. Thus the word h> usually pronouncwl kr or hi. is sometimes as 
hiith as kl in tiie records, and is rarely h\ 

The izilfat occurs 8 times, as in alfal c jKiJai'i. ndn r xhtibhui. It is 
alwavs e. never i. This is the more remarkable in view of the speaker s 
fri'quent use of high vowels, but it is correct. 

Nasal Vowels. Apart from recognized nasal vowels, theie is a 
tendency to nasalize all vowels in contact with nasal consonants, 
riius ac mav bi-come »>'. i/nldnid f/aldmo. 

In words usually written with a final cs. - r there is always a vowel 
before the final r ; e.o. fakh)'. shiihr. become fAxar, Jshsr. 

The neoative m is ' often joined to the following word and 
pronounced iiA or na. 

The most important conclusions from the rccouls are . 

(1) <n. (Ill are jironounced ae ('.omctimes ses) and a . thu.' jnubl 

is paeda (or paeeda). and tauha is taba. 

(d) The point of contact for the cerebral sounds /. d. ; i-' sli-htl} 

behind the te(‘th ridye. 

(3) ‘alti mav be iynori'd. 

(4) ur7f is vcrv weak, often not distinyuishable from hjl- 

m 

VOL. VI. e-viiT 4. 
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Appendix 

6794 AK. Prodigal Son 

Recited bv Mauluna SaifI, of Lucknow. May 16, 1920 
Transcribed from the record by T. Grahame Bailey 

In order to complete these notes. I add a few remarks on a Luckimw 
record of the Prodigal Son ”. So far as I know, Professor Jon* ' 
has not heard it. It does not differ much from the two Delhi one>. 
and for conversation, as distinct from recitation, it is a .safer gui(h“. 
This is specially noticeable in its pronunciation of cm, ai. final 
and final -o. 

ek Jaxs ke do larke the ; chote ne bap se kaha “ abba jan, mal mata 
me mera hissa mojhe de dijie. os ne apna sAimaea dono ko bat dia. 
thore hi dino me chota beta apni cize samet samat ek dur daraz 
maqam par calta hua, ar vaha apna mal badcalni me oTa dia. jAb vo 
kol dolat barbad kar cuga, to os mulk me saxt kal para, or vo nan e 
/abina ko mohtaj ho gea. us vaqt ek ra'is ke darvaze ja papa, jis ne 
use apne khetd par suar carane bhej dia ; faqa kaji se je nobat pohnci 
thi ki joo ki bhusi jo suaro ko di jati ae, agar use koi deta, to osi se 
baxuji apna pet bhar leta ; lekin koi itna bhi ravadar na'tha. 

jab vo apne hoj me aea to scene laga ki mere bap ke kitne hi 
mazdur bafaragat khate pite h», kuch andaz bhi karte h®, ur m® 
bhuko mar raha hu ; bap si jakar kju na kahu ki m® xuda ka or ap 
ka gunohgar hu, ab m® ap ka farzond k®he jane ke laiq nehi, mojhe 
apne mazdurd ke zumre me rakh lijie. pas utkar sidha apne bap ke 
pas cala. abhi fasile par tha ki bap ne use ate dekha, dorkar gale 
laga dia or pjar karne laga. bete ne kaha “ abba, m® xudavand e 
karim ki or ap ki nazaro me mojrim hu, or ab is kabil nehi ki ap ka 
beta k®hlau lekin bap ne apne molazimo ko hokam dia “ acchi se 
acchi pojak, qguthi, juta ise pmhao, or ek farbeh bachra lakar kabab 
lagao ki sab maze se khae or xojia manae, is lie ki mera beta markar 
zmda hua h®, khokar phir mila h®.” 

vo log t®hl p®hl me masruf hue ; bara beta os vaqt kheto par 
tha ; palatkar jab maka magan ke karib pohnea to raks o fared ki 
avaz kan me ai ; ek mulazim ko bulakar darj’aft kia ki ji kja ho raha 
h® ? ” us ne arz kia “ ap ke bhai sab ae hue h®, or ap ke abba jan 
ne one sahi salamat pakar ek farbeh bachre ki kurbani karai h®- ’ 
je sunkar vo naraz hua or ghar ke andar na gea. us vaqt bap 
nikla or use manane laga. asna e javab me bap se us ne kaha “ gazab 
xuda ka, itni muddat se m® ap ki xidmat Vat- raha hu or kisi vaqt 
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ap ki hukam uduU nehi ki, lekin kAblii ap ne ek bAkri ka bACca bhi 
mujhe RA dia ki Apne dosto ki davAt kArta. nugAr jAb ap ka je 
Urka aea jis ne ap ki doUt Ajjaji me ura dali to ap ne us ke lie mota 
taza bAchra zAba kAraea hae." os ne kaha “ beta, turn to lumeja se 
mere sat bo, or mere pas jo kuc hi hae vo SAb tumara hae, lekin jaJar 
kArne or xuj hone ka jehi mAhAl hae, ki tumhara bhai mArkAr zinda 
hua hae, khokAr phir mila hae 


Notes 

cm and ai are single vowels o and ae respectively ; thus daiilat 
is dolot and mal is m®. 

Final -e and -o are not so high as in the Delhi records. 

« is almost always o ; when very markedly so, it has been 
transcribed a, otherwise a. For this vowel the Delhi records are 
preferable. 

i' is nearly always u. 

t and d have point of contact generally just behind teeth ridge : 
in a few cases a little further back. 

/■ tends to be fricative ; {wint of contact not far from teeth ridge. 
In the record it occurs eleven times ; of these nine or ten are rather 
fricative, and only one or two have a real strike. The strike 
pronunciation is to be recommended. 

^ is fi except in kh, th. th, eh. ph. 

'am. Words written with 'aiii occur five times, but the 'am is 
never pronounced. 

^df. There are eleven instance.s of yd/. The pionunciatioii varies 
from to a back varietv of h. on the whole nearer q than k. 

§1.1. 5. coga for cuka. 

§ 3, 1. ih mAka mAgan is a reciter's .-.lip for mAkan. 




Early Hindi and Urdu Poetry No. IV 

By T. Grahame Bailey 
Pen Pictures by Baxarsi Das and Zatalli 
T)AXARS1 DAS of Jaiinpur belonged to the Jain community and 
was born in 1586. The following charming extracts are taken 
from his most famou-s work. Anhlh luithfuiak. an autobiography 
completed in 1641. 

His wonderful power of word painting is exemplified in these 
passages. The first describes the commotion in Jaiinpur when the 
news of Akbar's death was received in 1C05. 4\e feel the spell of the 
description, and tremble with the frightened populace. This picture 
should be compared with Zatalli's account of the turmoil after the 
death of Aurangzeb. (See below.) 

The second tells of the Black Death, bubonic plague, in Agra during 
1616, the first time the city was visited by that pestilence. Anyone 
who has been in India during a plague epidemic will realize the force 
of his words, the rats dving. the spread of tlie disease among the 
people, the glandular swellings, the sudden deaths, the mortality 
among the physicians, the despair and flight of the townsfolk afraid 
even to partake of food. 

The third relates an experience of the author, when he and his 
friends were caught in torrential rain, the .street doors were shut, no 
one would ask them in. and the caravanserai was full. One woman 
was prepared to take pitv on them, but her husband sternh refused 
them. 

I. The De.viti of Akhar, 1665 

1. Is hi hlr in<' sur 

'2. Bhini<> alrihii or 

3. Ghiir fih'ir <htf dor duft hojidt 

4. lloirdiil iioltl hoillic hat 

5. Bhair hostr ora hhilsaii hhah 

6. 7 c sot> ijdri’ ilhortl l(di\ 

7. Ghar (/har sohaiii risdlo soslr 
IjKjon pohvrf noth' hast r. 

6. Thdrhoo konthal athi d khes 

10. Xdrin pohiri’ mole ftes. 

II . L i' ole kod no pohirdn 
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12. Dham daridrl bhaye saman. 

13. Con dhdrl disai Jcahii nahl 

14. Ydhi apabhay log darahi. 

Kavita KAOiUDi, 36 


II. Plague ix Agra, 1616 

1. Is hi samay iti bistarl, pan Agre pahili marl 

2. Jahd tahd sab bhdge log pargat bhayd gath kd rog. 

3. Aikasai gathi marai chin mdhi, kdhfi kl basdy kachu ndhi ; 

4. Cube moral vaidya tmrijdhi, bhay so log atm nahl khdhl. 

Id., 35 


III. The Pain 

1. Phirat phirat phdvd bhaye, baitho kahai na koi ; 

2. Talai kic so pag bhare, upar barsat toi. 

3. Andhkdr rajnl I'isai himritu agahan mds 

4. Ndri ek baithan kahyo, purus uthyo lai bds. 

Id., 36 

I. The Death of Akbar 
(The news of Akbar' s death comes to Jaunpur) 

1. A cry was heard throughout the town : 

2. On every side a tumult rose, 

3. In every house the doors were locked. 

4. No more sat traders in their shops, 

5. But garments fine and jewels fine 

6. \\ ere buried all beneath the earth. 

7. In every house they brought out arms ; 

8. Rough were the garments they put on. 

9. Men stood in blanket or in shawl ; 

10. M omen were clad in raiment coarse. 

11. Twixt high and low, was difference none, 

12. For rich and poor were now the same. 

13. Though theft and robbery were not seen, 

14. Through causeless fear men were afraid. 


II. Plague in Agra 

1. Then spread distre.ss around, plague first on Agra fell. 

The folk fled forth all ways (the gland-disease had come). 

3. The swellings rise, the stricken people helpless die. 

4. First rats, then doctors die ; through fear the people fast. 
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III. The Eain 

1. Walking, walking, worn and weary ; none imntes to sit ; 

2. Feet are clothed with mud beneath, overhead the rain descends : 

3. In the murkiest night of winter season's black November ; 

4. “ Pray be seated ” said one woman, but her man rose with a staff. 

The word tharhau in I, 9, means standing. It is used in the Simla 
hills to-day in the form thdrhu for a kind of servant, a man who brings 
wood or water for travellers, and does other unskilled menial jobs. 

Ill, 1, phdvd is hard to understand. I connect it with Panjabi 
pMvd “ weary 

The Death of Auranozeb by Mir Ja'far ZatallI 1659-1713 

This poem describing the state of things which prevailed after 
Aurangzeb’s death, should be compared with Banarsi Das's Braj 
poem written nearly seventy years earlier, in which he tells of the 
excitement produced among the people of Agra by the receipt of the 
news of Akbar’s death in 1605. 

Zatalll was a notorious satirist and jester, sparing no one except 
the Emperor. Even the princes were not immune. He seems to 
have had a great respect for Aurangzeb. It is said, but without 
complete proof, that he was executed by orders of Farruldi Siyar. 

The Death of Aurangzeb 

1. Kahd ab pdiye aisd Shahanshah 

2. Mukammal akmal va kdmil dil dgdh ? 

3. Rakat ke dsud jag rota hai 

4. iVa mlthl ntd kdi sold hai. 

5. Sadd e top o banduq ast har su 

6. Basar asbdb o banduq ast har su 

7. Davddav har taraf bhdg pari hai 

8. Bacca dar god sar khatyd dhari hai. 

9. Katdkatt o latdlat hast har su 

10. Jhaid jhatt o phatdphat hast har sil 

11. Bahar sii mdr mdr o dhdr dhdr ast 

12. Ocalcdl 0 tabar ^anjar katdr ast 

13. Az d A'zam razt site Midazzani 

14. Jhard jharr o dharddhar har do pdyam 

15. Biblnam td Khudd az klst rdzi 

16. Bikhvdnad khutba bar ndm kih qdzl. 

Panjab ye Urdu. 
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1. Where shall we find so excellent a kin". 

2. Complete, con.summate. perfect, knowing hearts ? 

3. The world is weeping tears of blood, 

4. And gentle sleep to no one comes. 

•j. On all sides noise of cannon and of gun 

0. Men carrying goods and guns upon their heads. 

7. And fleeing here and there on every side, 

8. Beds on their heads, and children in their arms. 

9. Cutting and smiting on all sides. 

10. Wrenching and splitting on all sides, 

11. On all side.s death and violence. 

12. Turmoil, axes, daggers, poniards. 

13. That side A'zam, this Mu'az/.am, 

14. Fighting, struggling, both I find, 

15. But let me see whom God approves, 

16. For whom the priest on Fridays prays. 

The last four lines refer to the internecine war between Aurang- 
zeb's sons A'zam and Mu'azzam. The author wonders whom God will 
favour and who as Emperor will be mentioned in the Friday prayers. 
It was Mu'azzam who was successful and came to the throne. He is 
known to history as Bahadur Shah. 

1. 15 may have two meanings : (1) whom God makes King, and 
(2) whom God takes to Himself ; in other words who is defeated and 
dies. In the first case it is parallel to line 16, in the second case 16 is 
the reverse of 15, the meaning being ” let me see which is defeated, 
and which becomes Emperor ". 1. 16 refers to the fact that the ruling 
sovereign is prayed for in the Fridav pravers. 

The author freely u.ses Persian words ; the second, fifth, sixth, 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth lines are pure Persian. 

1. 9, Jatdlaf might be read iKhllid " robbery ". 

1. 12. (jCal dl is probably for cnldcnl or calcaliio. 

In 1. 14 the r of jhar is iloubled for metrical reasons. This is 
specially interesting because it is not possible to jironounce a double 
r. and it looks as if the author was .satisfied so long as his eve saw a 
double r, even though his tongue could not sav it. 

For double r compare the following sentence from J1 Kh udn- 
tiuma, c. A.D. 1600, quoted in Urdu, April, 1928, p. 158. csn6 Qur'an Id 
chirrdcd deke lale ma<jz nahi cdkhe, these all see the husk of the Qur an, 
but do not taste the marrow. 



Iranian Studies 

By H. W. Bailev 
I. Sii^Sasfdii 

TX the Bahnan Yast, ii, 49, there is an interesting list of geographical 
names. The readings of two IISS. of the Pahlavi Text as well as 
the Pazand version (unhappily Pazand far inferior to that of the 
Menoke are available, the Pahlavi in the facsimile of K 20 

(fol. 135 recto, 1. 4 et seq.) published by the University of Copenhagen, 
1931, and the edition of Dastur Xosherwan Kaikobad Adarbad, 
The Pahlvi Zand i Vohunian Yasht, 1899, a copy of a MS. dated 554 a.v., 
and the Pazand in Autia, Pazend Texts, p. 339 seq. Translations of 
ii. 49, have been attempted by 4Vest, SBE., v, p. 209, by Dastur 
Xosherwan in his edition, and also by Markwart in Caucasica, vi, 1, 54, 
and in A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr, p. 69, an 
edition of the Sahrlhd i Eran. But as finality in the translation of 
Pahlavi texts is hard to attain, yet another attempt is here oSered. 
The text is as follows : — 


Pahlavi 

X''atdylh ut pdtaxsdhlh av An-erdn 
handakdn raset cegon Xyon 
Turk *Heftar ut Tubit 
cegon andarak Kofddr ut 
cenlk ut Kdpidlk ut 
Su^Slk ut Hrdmdylk ut 
*Karmir Xyon Spet Xyon 
pat Erdn dehdn i man 
pdtaxsdh{yli] ha vend framdn 
ut kdmak i avesdn put 
qehdn ra^dk be bavet. 


Pazand 

be 6 Anerg 

[f] bandagn rasih avri cun Haydn 
Turk *azarat. <ifs* 

Clnd *Kdsurl* u 
Sudl u ... . 

Xarmcru Haydn u Spib Haydn 

sahar 

pddasdhd rn^d framg bend. 


Cenlk and Kdpuhk are written with final ~yh for -Ik, a mistake 
doubtless due to scribes, who confuse -yk, -yh, and -y owing to the 
changed pronunciation -I for all three. Andarak is here spelt in 


place 


of the usual 


The names call for more consideration. 


I give first a translation. Kingdom and Sovereignty will pass to 
slaves who are not Iranians, snch as the Khvon. Turk, Heftal, and 
Tibetans, who are among the mountain-dwellers, and the Chinese and 
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Kabulis and Sogdians and Byzantines and Red Khyon and hit-' 
Khyon. They will become Kings in my countries of Eran. Tiieir 
commandments and desires will prevail in the world." 

1. This name is familiar in Pahlavi and Avestan texts. 
It would appear to be a name of an enemy of the Iranian people in 
Avestan times, transferred later to the Huns owing to similarity of 
sound, as Tur was adapted to Turk in Pahlavi. Herzfeld has read 
OlONO on coins (Mem. Arch. Surreij of India, Xo. 38, p. 19), and to 
the Romans they were known as Chionitae ; both forms are apparently 
due to a Persian source (cf. Markwart, Uher das Yolk stum der 
Komanen. p. 70). In the present passage three divisions of this 
people seem to be recognized, the Xybn with the Turks, the 
Karmir Xyon, and the White Xyon. 

2. Karmir xyon. The Pahlavi text has a which has 

been read Kirmak-raxt “ having red garments " by Xyberg, MO., xxui. 
350, and Karmi <r> -raxt by Markwart, loc. cit. But apart from the 
somewhat unusual position for an epithet, the Byzantines knew of 
Turks from the Altai and Oxus regions whom they called Kepfux^oives 
and ‘Epfirjxioves (Tomaschek, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Chionitae). For 
this second form Markwart suggested < K>€ppix>-ovo)v, see 
WZKM., xii, 197, and Eransahr, p. 51, note. This surely justifies 
us in recognizing in the Pahlavi a simple confusion of ^ 

and which in fact occurs not infrequently. The Pazand has 
then the correct reading Karmera (k here written (^) hayun “ Red 

Huns ’ . On the White Huns, cf. the passage of Procopius quoted by 
Christensen, Le reyne du roi Kawddh I et le communisme inazdakite, p. 8. 

3. Heftar. The name of the Hephthalites is known under various 
forms, which are given by Markwart, Eransahr, p. 58 et seq., and 
Festschrift Sachau, p. 257, note ; Gr. 'E(f,eaXlTai, ’A^SeXat ; Syr. 

and (in a Persian phrase) Heftaran x^ddi ; 

Arm. Hep‘t‘al, T'etaW ; Arab, c-ikl* , pi. ; Chin. Ye-ta 

(Yep-tah). The reading here proposed, Heftar, is an attempt to 
interpret Pahl. The Pazand here has azara-, which implies 

a variant reading. The original Pahl. was perhaps * (certainly 

in other places is sometimes misspelt to be read Heftar, 

1 For in place of ry cf. GrBii.. 230*2 




Aynrad. 
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in accord with the Persian phrase in the Syriac lifir. This requires 
the assumption that the name of the Hephthalites was early corrupted 
in Pahlavi, and was no longer recognized by the Pazandist. So in 
DkM., 438^-'-. pat ham sold an oydn j^'arr vehlh andar o^am o^dm 

vdcTtakihd pat mdtiydn ham patvand raft ut *Heftar kustakdn 

spocihet. 

In the Greater Bundalusn a new form is introduced with 
Firdausi has J'cLfc. The short vowel in the second syllable is assured 
for the Sasanian period by Greek. Syriac, and Arabic transcriptions, 
hence influence from later Persian is probable in GrBd., 215'^ 

Heftdldn (in GrBd., 215® 

4. Tubit. This word written is not known to me else- 

where in Pahlavi. But in Arabic writers the Tubbat are associated 
with Haital and Turk, as by Tabari, ii, S ^ o v-, year 85 = 704 : 

A 

and Wqubi. Ta'r'M, ii, oTA in the 
attack on Rafi' whose reinforcements were from the East. 

oLIaJ'j 
"-bj bj 

Mas'udi, Kitdb al-Tanbih tt, 7 seq., speaks of settled and nomad 
Tubbat, whom he calls Turkish ; — • 

£ 

ij^.b 

There is therefore nothing improbable in the appearance of Tubit 
here in the company of Turks. 

5. Cegon andarak kofddr “ who are among the mountain-dwellers 
[For cegon and i cegon with relatival function, see BSOS., vi, 72, and 
GrBd., 233^ ®, 236®, 225® *.] Kofddr is found also as the title of the 
lords of Armail, see Herzfeld, AMI., 4. 83. Here the Kohistan beyond 
Samarkand is probably intended. 


1 son < *savana- “ way of acting ", Paz. sun, sonilc " customary ”, 

cf. Av. syaoffnn- “ act ” and 1’.. 29’, ya samite ddnng ar^iidnho “ how the lofty 
behave towards the lowly ". 
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6. CFitlk. The Chinese are said to have sent ambassadors to tl - 
Court of Khusrau Anosarvan. Tithfirl. i, 899 : 




Aj u 




'j. 




! . 






CeDadiin “ Cliina " is familiar in Pahlavi. In GrB'!.. 

Avestan snimi- is interpreted bv this word ; an i jxtf di h ■ 
CeiKi-^tdn. Arm. rrnaxt/hi. rci'k'. ittihiiknr " KmjX’ror of China 
cenik. HAG., 49. It is de.scribed in the Pazand and Parsl-Pei'iaii 
Zamasp-Xaniak (ed. Modi. p. 70 Pazand: ed. C\est. Arrstan . ■ 
St>i(]ie.'<, p. 104. Parsl-Persian). From these two te.xts. botli to soiii'' 
extent corrupt, it is possible to re.store the Paldavi somewhat a- 
follow, s : — 

>it CvixidSn .sttlirlha i nnnrij (v/.s znrr vas iHU.$k [jijhr 
andar barend. hi *dil i u(v'<.';v7a> ne r'liann bank rcimn '’dal 
bavend but paristend. ka nnn'ud dnimtid hand. 

“ And China has large cities, much gold, much musk, many jewels, 
and many other things. Since their heart has not keen perception of 
cause.s, they worship Buddha (or ' idols '). When they die they are 
dmvand" (that is, they suffer the fate of the wicked). 

China is also introduced into other prophecies of the Bahman 
Yait (cbuistdn, iii, 14, *(F)uk ''if»>/h. iii. 17). Its situation is given m 
the passage cpioted below, GrBd., 198*^. In the old Sogdian letters 
occurs c>jn.stn (Reichelt, Dir .•ioijhd. Handx. dc.i Brit. Mas., ii, letter ii. 
18, .30). 

Concerning Sanskrit C'rna. Mahd-C'ma. .\rab. <S7/(, Md-An : Pers. 
Mdcln ; compare the article of Pelliot in T oamj Pao, vol. 13 (1912). 
p. 727 ff. 

7. Kdp'dlk. Kdpnl or Kdrul and Kdvnlastdn are 

often mentioned in Pahlavi books. XPers. Kabuli.stan. 

8. Su^hlk. This word is the most interesting in the list. If 
happens that we are particularlv well informed about the name of th*' 
Sogdians from the sixth centurv b.c. onwards. It has therefore been 
often treated, altlioueli this form with -fih- has not been noticed 
hitherto. The name appears in various dialeid forms as follows : — 

1. i((jd, uyd : fjPers. a u ij" d 
s a (p "d 

•s a IJ d (Hamadan tablet). 

Flam, ni-taj-da, .sii-uk-tii.i-bi'. 
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Bab. su-ug-chi 

Greek HoySoi (Herodotus). 

Avestan Vi'd., lb siiySd.iagana- " dwelling in Suyda” 
i f., siixS^/ii (var. 11. sanyS^tx, sauy8^m, 
Si/ Saw). 

Orkhou Turk, soyihiq. 

Pazand soyd LndBd. (= GrBd., 87^b- 
XPers. AjL- suyd. 

Sogd. (Buddli.) syw8>jn'k (Reiclielt, loc. cit., ii, 
p. 70), " Sogdian." 

(In the old letters) svySyk, suySijk'nir. 

2. M^S. Pahl. 

Arm. = SouUt. 

3. i/8, lid : Syr. soS ?QCD. Marquart. Enlxiahr. p. 88, n. 7, 

sd8lqaije “ Sogdians ”. 

Pahl. GrBd., 87‘^ si/S, 

GrBd., 87*®. 

Paz. Slid! here in Bahnian Yust, ii, 49, for Pahl. 

si/da j^>j3 IndBd. (= GB., 87*®). 

4. id : Pahl. siiUk GrBd., 205'*. 

GrBd., 86 ** = IndBd. ^){j 

Vid., 1 * Pahl. Comm. 

Chin. 

Tib. sa-Iik. 

Possibly also KharosthI inscription saUija, Konow, Acta Orient., 
X, 74. 

The establishing of the reading of as si/^87A’ has an 

important consequence. It becomes po.ssihle to understand a much 


^ For the voiced spirant?' indicated by oh^fitldt = Av. 

abiradnli- “ exposure " {DkM., 76F®, etc.) ; | 434^^. beside 

= iViz., " fhiySav " ; niybni. DkM,, 

St9\ 

“ For other Chinese transcription", see Shiratoii. “A Study on Su-fe ^ or 
Sogdiana." Mf)n. D^p. Toyo Ihntkn, 192s. No. 2. 
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misunderstood passage of the Bundahisn in GrBil.. 198'^. DH. lui' 
^■^•2 This is .Su^S«*07m ■■ Sogdiana ■■ 

with = u and = ph. The Pazand reading of the hxlBd. 

■sdvkavasta indicates that the word was no longer understood, but 
mechanically transcribed. But with the reading Su^Bastd)), the whole 
passage is clear ; Zcunlk i Su^Snstdn ]xit ran i hac T nrkastdn av Cenastnn 
pat kustak i dur av apdxtar ron " the land of Sogdiana is on the way 
from Turkestan to China in the region far to the north 

Turning to GrBd., 197\ we have the passage of which this one is an 
amplification : AyreraO i Pasaufjdn pat zamlk <i> *Su^Bastdn api-s 
Gopat sdk xpdnend " Ayrerad .son of Pa.sang in the land of Sogdiana 
and him they call Gopat the King". Here both MSS. are corrupt. 

TH.q has and DH. but happily the IndBd. 

reads in Avestan letters, as before, sdkavastd. M'ith this reading. 
Herzfeld's conjecture Avdarkatujintdn, AML, ii, 59, can be di.spenscd 
with. Pollowing from this, it is now possible to discover the meaning 
of Gopat. AyreraO is the chief (rat) of Sogdiana. His name is often 
cited. In the Avesta ( Yast, 13, 131, Yast, 9, 18). Ayraera^a is brother 

of Franra.syan. In Pahlavi the name is variously .spelt : 

GrBd., 230'- = IndBd., 79' (in Ave.stan letters), agrerad ; 

GrBd., 197® = IndBd. (in Avestan letters), ayririO ; DkM., 437“ 
All are transcriptions of the Ave.stan name. He is here 
brother of Frasyap and *Karsvasp, In lBd. (in Avestan letters) 
Karsevaz, and is slain by Fra.syap. just as Ayraeraffa is zfiro.jata- 
“ slain by violence ” in the Avesta ( Ya.st. 9'«). In GrBd., 197®, Ayrcra 6 
receives the title Gopat Sah, evident! v because he is rat of Sogdiana. 
The word is variously .spelt : Dd. parsisn,^ 89 GrBd., 231'’ 

197"' Bahman Yast, ii, 1 

Menoke 62®' RLdyat i Ddrub Hormuzydr, ii, 70 

and The spelling with suggests a name 

foreign to Pahlavi. If we remember that the abode of Ayrerad is in 


1 I am indebted to the courtesy of the University 
of this folio of K. 35. 


of Copenhagen for a photograph 
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Sogdiana, it is but natural to explain the word as gava-pati-^ “ Lord of 
Gava This Gava is the “ Heart of Sogdiana 

It is twice mentioned in the Avesta. In Fid., i, 4 : — 

bitJm asanhgmca soidrangmca vahistBrn frddwwsBm azdm yo Ahuro 
Mazda 

gaum yim sny8d .sayanam. 

The Pahl. Comm, reads : diCikar hac givdhdn r6<ta>stdkdn ham 
pahlom frdc brehemt man ke Okormazd ham (Avestan letters) gava. 
i Srdlk-tndnisH, e dast i SCdik-tnanisnlh. 

The corresponding commentary of the GrBd., 205^®'^^, has : ditikar 
pahlom ddt dast i Surik-mdnisn ku-s sidlk pads mdnend. hast hayddt 
i baydnddt. (Here the assonance has caused confusion with Surdk 
= Syria, as elsewhere.) 

The second passage is Yad, 10*^, most recently treated by Herzfeld. 
AMI., 2, 3 seq. In the vulgata : mourum hdroyum gaomca suxbam 
x'dirizamca. Gava survived as qai (= yai) in the Arabic geographers 
and as Ho in Chinese (Herzfeld, loc. cit., p. 5. note 1). When the word 
was no longer clear sdh could be added, as if “ King of Gopat ”, In 
Dd. 89 we find gopat bum “ land of the Lord of Go ". This tendency 
to pleonasm is well-known. An extreme case is GrBd., 231®, gar i 
Patasx'^drgar kof. Kai ViMdsp sdh is regular. Other cases are the 
aydxsust vitdxtak, Gr.Bd., 225*®, and arisvang i veh, GrBd., 14**. 
Kaus, Av. Kara UsaBa, receives the addition of Kai, in the Greater 
Bundahi.sn : Kai Kdus. It is normal in the later Persian epic. 

This has all the appearance of old tradition misinterpreted by 
later times. It becomes of importance, therefore, to learn what is 
said about Gopatsah. It would appear that GrBd.. 197®, has the 
oldest traits, as quoted above ; AyreraO i Pasangdn pat zamlk i 
SupSastdn api-s Gopatsdh x’^dnend. Here gopatsah is simply a title 
of Ayrera0. But in GrBd., 231*, Gopatsah is son of Ayrera^ : 
at hac Ayrcrad GdjKttsdh zdt iit ka Frdsydp Manuscihr apdk Erdnakdn 
andar gar i Pata’sx^'drgar kof <vi>tdr kart sez ut niydz apar hist. 
Ayrerad hac Yazddn dyaft x^dst api-s an nevaklh vinddt ku-s dn spdh 
ut gund hac an saxdh boxt. Frdsydp pmt dn dhok Ayrerad dzat. 
Ayrerad pat dn pdtddsn frazand ccgdn Gopatsah zdt. “And from 
Ayrerad was born Gopatsah. And when Frasyap drove Manuscihr 
with the Iranians into the mountains of Patasy'argar, ruin and want 
was left. Ayrerad besought Yazdan for a boon. And he received 


1 Cf. also the Pahl. transcription of Av. gava- in aeio.gava- as gvk. 
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this favour that he delivereil the army an<l company from this (listit'-s. 
Frasyap slew Ayrerad for this crime. To Ayrerad as a recompen-e 
for this a sou was born who was (Jopat.'ah." 

Here then the title has been turned into the personal nanv' ot a 
son. as happeneil aKo with Bezan in the Shahnania. see Herzfihl. 
AML. 4, 108. 

To this stase of the legend belomrs the statement in DL 89. in 
whicli is given a list of the immortal chiefs (rat) : Gopnt.sah np ir 

Gopnt bum (written £)J as often) ham <v>l nviml i nv Emnr< e>z 

pat bar i Ap i Daitija apar nikas daret gdv (-\vestan letter) HaSaya' 
kLs paths bavet spurr spurrlh I kamist martom. " Gopat.sah's rule is 
over the land of the Gopat who.se frontiers are the .same as Kranve/ 
on the bank of the River D.litya. He watche.s over the ox Hadayas. 
through which is achieved the perfect perfection of all mankind. 
Here Gopatsah has overshadowed Ayrera0. but is still probably 
thought of as a sdh. In Pahl. Riv. Dd., 1C4, Gopat.sah is one of the 
frnskart knrtdr (producers of Fra.skart). 

But G5patsah appears elsewhere as a monster, half man and half 
hull. This aspect of Gopatsah has been much discussed, as l)v Junker, 
Bihliothpk Warbur,!. 1922. Unvala, BSOS.. v, 50.5. Herzfeld. AML. 
i, 143, 157, iv, 62, cf. Xyberg, Glossar s.v. Gupet. 

A full description is given in Menbke x^if. 62, 11. 

Gopetsdh pat Erduvez andar ki.svar i ;^en«iVa.s’. ut hac pdb ut tdk 
nem tan gav ut hac n?m tan hacapar martom at hammr pat draijn-bnr 
nislnft ut Izisn i lazdan ham-e kanG. "‘Gopatsah is in Eranvez in 
the division of j^'aniras. j\jid from foot and to the middle of the 
body he is an ox. and from the middle of the bodv above he is a man 
and he sits ever on the seashore and makes offering to Yazdan. 

Can any conclusions be drawn from the geographv of this legend I 
Ayrerad is in Sogdiana. as - Lord of Gava ", Gopat. Gopat.sah rules 
in the land of Cxopat, which a<ljoins Eranvez. In the later form of 
the legend Gopatsah dwells in Eranvez it.self. If old traditions have 
sur\i\ed here, Sogdiana is repre.sented as adjoining Eranvez. On 
other grounds, ilaniuart (in Eranimhr. p. 155) .Cndreas, and Herzfeld 
(AML, i, 104, note 2 ; ii. 4) have identified Av. Airgaimm rnc/dwith 
Chorasmia. If hnwrlmand i ar Erdtn-rz i.s trustworthy tradition, this 
r\as probable also the view of earlv Commentators. The later view 
is_e.xpressed in GrBd., Rnun-Pz pat kn.stak i Atarpdtakdn 

Erainez is in tlie legion of .Vdarbaijan ’ , Geographical names are 
expo.sod to transfeience. One of the best examples of such transference 
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is given by the name of the mountain Upari-saina, which, as Herzfeld, 
AMI., i, 84, note 1, has pointed out is found in the Babylonian version 
’^“‘pa.ar.u.pa.ra.e.sa.an.na (as also probably in the Elamite 
version, see Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achaemeniden, p. 152) 
corresponding to OPers. Ganddra. In Pahlavi texts this earlier 
meaning is lost, so that it was even connected with Pars., cf. GrBd., 79’. 
Jcof i Vas Shift an i Pars hoc ham kof i Apursen, and GrBd., 80®, 
hamdk kac Apdrsen ke-s apdrlk kdflhd osmurt estet rust estet. 

In any case a reminiscence of the situation of Eranvez in the north- 
east is not impossible. 

2. dzat and dzn 

The meaning of Pahlavi dzdt “ noble, free ” can be fully 

realized only by reference to the Iranian social system. It is the 
designation of a member of a vis -(ji) or “ Great House ”, which has 

in many Pahlavi passages retained the full meaning of “ Princely 
House ”, found in the OPers. inscriptions and the Avesta. Av. 
vlsd.pudra, Pahl. vispuhr, vdspuhr (< *vdispukr), MPT. vispuhr and 
visdiixt, NPers. vlsduxtdn (Vis u Ramin, 77'®) all express the importance 
of this relationship. The d-zdta- is one born into such a family with all 
its social privileges. In the Avesta the word is already more general 
in the passage, Yast, 5, 127, hvdzdta ar9dvl sura. But when Hutaosa 
is called dzdUpn Hutaosrpn in YaU, 9, 26, it clearly describes her as 
member of a vis. Similarly in Pahlavi, sahrdar kofddr ut dzdt “ Prince 
and Mountain Chief and Noble Dra^t Asorik, 45 ; Zamasp Namak 
{BSOS., vi, 56, § 15) dzdtdn tit vazurkdn. From “ noble, ” 

to “ free ” is an easy transition already found in Pahlavi, as ansahrlk 
. . . dzdt be kart “ he freed the slave ”. NPers. dzdd is “ free, manu- 
mitted ”, but dzddagdn “ high-born men ”, dzdda free, excellent, 
noble In Avestan dzdta is one of the epithets applied to the Daena 
in form of a maiden, Ha^oxt Nask, 2, 9. In Armenian azai is both 
“free” and “noble”, HAG., 91, and in Georgian azati “free”, 
azatoba “ liberty ". 

The meaning of d-zan- is therefore quite certain in the technical 
meaning “ to be born a member of a princely house, to be born 
noble, free 

It accordingly becomes possible to understand certain other Iranian 


^ If Herzfeld has correctly interpreted the nom. pr. Hiitoeh, .43//.. iii, 86. this 
meaning may also belong to the uncompounded 

VOL. VI. PART 4. 6*2 
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words. In the Ddta^tnn i Dhuk. Sd. l~ . nttidrur iyu gxrtak nr-' 
“■ noble warriors '' on the side of the Amahraspands and Ohormazd 
Here we have the word which appears in Georgian, to translati’ 
ol TTpwTOL. Mark vi. 21, seri unnudn nit'nvnrt'a mist'a da at'asist'nrfii 
mist'a da aznaurl'a Gulilenst'a SeiTTvov e~ocrjaei' rolg neyiardaLv avrov 
Kal Tols xiXidpyois Kal rois TT-ptorot? Tfjs PaXiAaLag. According tn 
Brosset, in his edition of Geography, p. 7, the aznanri ari‘ 

the fifth class ‘‘ de race noble ordinaire ", A corresponding word 
does not occur in Ciakciak's Armenian dictionary and in the Armeniai. 
version of Mark vi, 21, roZg TTpa>ToK is rendered bv mccamecac. Pahlavi 
dzndvar is *dzn — dbar. But aza appears in Armenian in the meaniiiL' 
of “nation, people, generation". Here we probably have *d-z)n- 
from Iranian (for the sutli.x cf. Av. sti~). which with the suffix -va{>i)- 
gives *d-zm-va{)i)-, in Armenian " noble, great, excellent So 
again d-zan- in the sen.se of “ be noble ". 

It can hardly be doubted in view of Pahlavi dzndvar and Arm. azmu 
that Avestan dsna- as epithet of frazanli- " children ”, and of manah- 
“ mind ” has this same meaning of " noble ”. Thus in the blessing 
Yast. 10, 3: Asaongm ramihls surd sp^ntd fravasayo daBditi dsnanA 
frazaintim “ The Good Powerful Fravartis givers of increase bestow 
noble progeny ”. 

The Armenian azniu is further u.seful in supplying the explanation 
of MPT. b'myv, Salemann, Man. St., 554, v. 5 : — 
mvrv'n b'myv'n Gij n'zynd sdyh' 
niurvdn bdnuvdn dy ndzend sdhlhd 
“ Brilliant birds are there sporting happilv.” 

The word hdmiv can l)e explained as *bdnn-va{n-) from bdmi- 
“ shining cf. Av. bdmnniva- in vdsirdsca . . . bdmanivd “ and 
brilliant . . . garments . The long -I- is further supported by the 
San.skrit forms (Rgveda) srnstlvan-, ardflran-. \Vith the same suffix we 
have Av. diniva, 1 ast, 15, 46, where Vayu says : diniva nqma ahmi “ I 
am named diniva ”. This can be explained as *dni- (for the form, cf. 
Old Persian bdji- tribute ) with -van from an- “ breathe, blow ’, 
cf. Greek dce/xo? “wind"’, Sanskrit anila- “wind"'. Similarly, 
Iran, dam- means both “ breathe ” and “ blow ", NPers. damldan 
“ breathe ”, Saka padama “ winds 

Hertel s translation in the Glos-sary to Die niresl. Herrschaft.t- und Siegesfeuer, 
1931, has not reached beyond an etymology. 
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The Pahlavi commentators translate dsnaca manti asaonnm' by 
an i menisn i aJira^dn (Vis^rat, 11, 3 = Spiegel, 12, 16), 

axidi dsnam frazaintunhy frazand in Yasna, 62. 5 (= Spiegel, 

61, 13). This is dsnitak {dsniitak), adjectival participle to *dsnltan 
which appears in the nomen agentis dsnltdr ; DkM., 822'-. parvartdr ut 
dsnitdr i driyiisdn “ nourisher and sustainer of the poor ". In Ddtastdn 
i Denik, pit^ i peramon ast ke pat dsnltdrlh i zlvendk idn tarr- 
vaxsihilk *bavet “ the flesh around the bone which for the sustenance 
of the vivifying soul is freshly-growing “. Hence dsnitak is probably 
“ sustained, brought up, nourished AlW. s.v. ^dsna- should be 
altered accordingly. 

^ Cf. Oss. {Dig.) fid “ flesh ”, (Iron)//rf : Luke xxiv, 39. ndan fid d)nd idjifd 7idi 
‘rTv€Vfia adpKa Kal oarda ovk Pahl. Texts, 145, § 13, pit { (jdiditi beside goM i gdv 

in § 14. 




Nahhanah Tittha Mahgala, The River-bathing 
Ceremony in Siam^ 

By H. G. Quaritch Wales 

A CC0RDIN6 to Manu the samskaras, or Hindu initiation rites, are 
twelve in number, but by other early Indian writers the list is 
variously estimated as from ten to sixteen or even more. In the 
Siamese Brahmanical books the number laid down is ten, and these 
rites are known as “ the ten auspicious ceremonies {hidhi 
dasamaiigala), but there are in addition some ceremonies in con- 
nection with conception and birth which would bring the number 
up to sixteen or more. The latter remain in force, but of “ the ten 
auspicious ceremonies " most are obsolete and the only ones that 
are still in general favour are the shaving of the first hair of the new- 
born, the giving of the first name to the child, and the tonsure ; while 
the ceremony which we are about to consider has been performed up 
to modern times, but for princes and princesses of the highest {Cclu Fd) 
rank only. With the exception of the tonsure, which was made the 
subject of a scholarly monograph by the late Colonel Gerini,^ none 
of these ceremonies has ever been seriously studied by European 
scholars. This is perhaps in the main due to the difficulty of obtaining 
information on account of their private or domestic nature and the 
fact that there is little mention of them in Siamese literature. But 
since the river-bathing ceremony of Cdu Fas, like their tonsure, is of 
a semi-public and very spectacular nature, some interesting official 
records of it have been preserved. 

Nahhanah tittha mahgalam (Pali, tittha = landing-place, nahdnam 
= bathing, mahgala = auspicious) is the classic term applied to the 
river-bathing ceremony in Siam, but the popular form of the ceremony 
was formerly known as bidhi mahgala lah da son ray ndm " auspicious 
rite of taking the child out to bathe at a river (or sea) landing and 
teaching him to swim ". The name of the popular form of the ceremony 
is interesting as showing that in former times the ceremony retained 
its early function of marking a definite stage in the development of 
the child, an occasion on which it was taught to swim, and after which 

^ The system of transliteration used in this article is that of G. Coedes, for 
which sec Becueil (Us Inscriptions du Sianiy pt. i, p. 10. 

~ Chuldkantamangala, by Colonel G. E. Gerini, Bangkok, 1895. On pages 2 and 3 
the author gives a list of “ the ten auspicious ceremonies 
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it would l)e regarded as more iiidcpeiidoiit and capabh' of taking' i-.U'- 
of itself. Tlii.s sta^e of initiation was immediatclv antecedent t<i tli.it 
marked by the tonsure, after which the initiate was regarded a- 
having dehnitely bidden farewell to childhood davs. The importani • 
of the river-bathing cerenionv in the .social life of a people hke th' 
Siamese, whose welfare largelv depended on their being amphibiou' 
at an early age, is evident. But like mo.st of the other 
probably as a result of the influence of Buddhism, the popular ceremony 
lost its hold on the people and died out about a hundred years ago. 
after which the ceremony as performed for Ciin Fd princes and 
princesses alone remained in favour. This roval ctuemony wa- 
performed in the ninth, eleventh, or thirteenth vear fd age. and i' 
called simply huUn Iidi xfuti " the bathing ceremonv . It wdl be seen 
from the account which follows, that the observance has lost its early 
function and degenerated into a rather meaningless ceremonial bath 
and in analogy to many other roval ceremonies. 

I am not aware of the e.xistence of anv record of the manner in 
which the popular form of the ceremonv was performed, but there 
is material for a fairly detailed de.scription of the river-bathing 
ceremony fd Cdx Fas, The following account refers to the first occasion 
on which the lai> srah was revived at Bangkok, after the destruction 
in A.T). 1757 of the old capital. Ayudhya. and it became the model for 
all future royal ceremonies of the kind.* 

In the year a.d. 1812 the eldest son of King Rama II by a royal 
mother attained the age of nine years, and his father reflected that, 
whereas in the first reign royal tonsures had been performed in the 
style of those of Ayudhya, the river-bathing ceremonv of Can Fas 
had not yet been carried out. The older people who had seen this 
ceremony at Ayudhya had ncarlv all died, and the knowledge of the 
way in which it .should be carried out would soon be lost. Accordingly, 
at the coming of the fourth month (Phillguna), Prince Ca'u Fa Kram 
Hlvan Bidaksa iMantrl and Can Brahva Hrldharmadhiraja were 
appointed superintendents of the arrangements for tlie river-bathing 
ceremony of the young prince. 

The preparations for the Jaii .sraii resembled those for the sokdnta 
(ton.sure of (an Ida) except that insteiifl of a Kailasa mountain being 
built within the Grand Palace enclosure, a four-sided spire-roofed 

Mv (haf authuntv is Urnh n'ljn Icrtni mtaimlcosi mlra nijiibV 'li 

«on (History of the Secoml RoiKti). i,p. 144 to 140. t>v H.K.h'. ['rince Damrona. «lio 
Da,sos tus an ount on the eontemporarv Bangkok annal.s hv Can Brahva Dit.Akravan-a, 
toyo-thcr vntl, tl„. othoial reirulations f.,r the earrvinsi out of the ceremony. 
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shrine {mandapa) was erected on a pontoon, similar to those used 
for Siamese floating houses. The pontoon was moored at the royal 
landing, and the niapdajxt. which stood on the central part of the 
pontoon, was built of figwood (udnmbara) covered with white cloth, 
and had carv’ed doors at each of the four sides. Beneath the mandapa. 
the pontoon was cut away to make a bathing pool, with a floor beneath 
the water-level made of a trellis of strong bamboo laths, protected on 
the outside by the meshes of a net. while the inside of the floor and 
walls of the bathing pool was covered with cloth. Thus a safe artificial 
bathing place was constructed, into which the river water was admitted 
but from which no.vious aquatic animals were excluded. Eunning 
round the edge of the bathing pool, at the water-level, was a foot- 
board on which people could stand, and to which access was obtained 
from the floor of the pontoon by means of three ladders, a silver 
one on the north, a gilded one on the south, and a so-called “ cry.stal ’’ 
one on the eastern side, which was nearest to the landing-place. On 
the western edge of the pool, within the mand(i}xt, was placed a seat of 
two stages for the mitrdhdbhiseha (anointment of the head), while 
three artificial prawns, of gold, red-gold, and silver respectively, three 
fish of similar materials, a pair of gilded coco-nuts, and a pair of 
silvered ones, were also placed at hand. Possibly the artificial prawns 
and fish were meant to represent the wonderful aquatic fauna of the 
Anotatta lake in the Himalayan fairyland, while it may be presumed, 
on the analogy of the bundle of coco-nuts carried on royal barges in 
lieu of life-belts, that the gilded and silvered coco-nuts used in this 
ceremony were intended to be used as floats by the young prince. 

The mandapa was surrounded by three concentric rows of rdjardt 
fences, decorated with gold, red-gold, and silver umbrellas respectively. ^ 
At the four corners of the mandapa the Brahmans placed tables to 
support the chank-shell water, and the consecrated water called 
nCith krat ‘‘sharp or powerfid water", for sacrificing for victory. 
During the ceremony, soldiers armed with lances, the handles of 
which were wrapped in gold, stood within the middle fence, ten men 
to each of the three exposed sides. Between the middle and outer 
fences stood soldiers armed with iron swords, fifteen to each of the 
three sides. Outside the outer fence there were soldiers armed with 

^ The rajnnit fence is made of lattice, witU gap^ for iiiiiro-s and et;ro>-', and 
decorated at intervals with small tierc<l paper umhrclla^. It i> erected around the 
area in \\hich ceremonie'i are pertormed. when the^e take place in the open uir, in 
order to exclude evil inriuenee>. 
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swords, sixteen to each of the three sides, while in the water near to 
the raft there were soldiers similarly armed, to the number of sixteen 
on each of the three sides. On the north side of the pontoon, outside 
the fences, stood soldiers armed with flint-locks. Throne-barges were 
moored alongside the landing, while monkey barges, garuda barges, 
guard boats, and war barges with figure-heads repre.senting variou^ 
animals, the paddlers wearing red hats and coats, cast anchor in a 
circle to the number of thirtv-nine boats. There were boats with 
crocodile figure-heads, and boats casting nets in order to catch am 
malignant beasts which might enter the protected circle, and endanger 
the safety of the young prince during the ceremony. Inside the 
Grand Palace enclosure, a pavilion was erected for the Brahmanic 
rites and a hallowed circle (hrahdelt mandnla) was prepared in the 
Tusita Maha Prasiida (throne hall) for the recitation of auspicious 
stanzas by the Buddhist monks. Protective threads (saij sincana) of 
unspun cotton were passed round each of the places at which rites 
were to be performed in order to pre.serve them from evil influences, 
as in the sokdnia ceremony. 

On Friday, the fourth day of the waxing of the fourth month, the 
young prince was attired in white in the Baisala Daksina section of the 
Royal Residence, whence, in the afternoon, he proceeded in state 
accompanied by a procession similar to that of sokrudas,^ by a circuitous 
route partly outside the palace wall, to the Tusita Maha Prasada, 
where the king, w'ho had gone there by a more direct route, was 
waiting to assist him from his palanquin. The palace ladies led him 
by the hand and invited him to have his feet washed by the pages 
in a silver basin. When this had been done he entered the throne 
hall, sat down within the hallowed circle, and li.stened to the recita- 
tion of paritta suttas (protective stanzas). Afterwards the king 
entered and lit candles of worship, repeated the slla precepts, and 
remained to listen to the paritia recitations until they were finished. 
The palace ladies then led the prince to the mounting stairs, and the 
king assi.sted him to mount his palancjuin, after which he returned 
with the procession to the Roj’al Residence. Similarlv, on the 

* Ihe soKdnta procession is headed by military units, behind which march paces 
dressed as demtu, and cronjjs of boys dres.sefl in the costume.s of various countries, 
red and creen drummers of victory. Brahmans scattering parched rice or playing 
ceremonial instruments, and damsels bearing peacock standards ; then comes the 
prince s palanquin accompanied by royal umbrella, sunshade, and fan, and the 
procession is closed by officials impersonating deias of the Indra and Brahma heavens, 
mai ^1 of honour carr\ mg the prince s insignia, and pages Icatling caparisoned chargers. 
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following two evenings, the prince went in state to listen to the 
Buddhist recitations, but this is to be regarded merely as the prepara- 
tion which is the prelude to most important royal ceremonies. 

On Monday, the seventh of the waxing, in the morning, fifteen 
monks went to recite auspicious stanzas at the bathing place. When 
the prince arrived in state, the king assisted him from his palanquin, 
and the palace ladies led him to the landing where he removed his 
shoes and ornaments. As the auspicious time drew near, the king led 
the prince by the hand from the landing to the raft of scented water ”. 
Then Prince Bidaksa Mantrl took the young prince by the hand and, 
following the king, they went to the mandapa. The king sat upon a 
chair within the rdjavdt fences, and the prince sat on a cushion near 
the chair. The Brah Malta Raja Grd (High Priest of Siva) floated the 
gold, red-gold, and silver prawns and fish, and the two pairs of gilded 
and silvered coco-nuts in the bathing pool ; and the Jiord (astrologer) 
made an oblation to the water at the auspicious time of 7.18 a.m. 
Officials beat the Gong of Victory, sounded the conches and other 
musical instruments, and fired signal guns in the bows of the barges, 
all at the same time. The king carried the young prince to the “ crystal 
ladder ” and Prince Cau Fa Kram Khun Isaranuraksa received him 
in his arms and carried him down to the bathing pool. He let him 
seize the coco-nuts and bathe in the river water in the pool. Then 
he brought him up and placed him on the anointment seat, where the 
voung prince was sprinkled by the king with water from a dextrose 
chank. The Sdtighardja sprinkled him with water which had been 
consecrated by means of the recitation of Buddhist mantras, the 
senior members of the royal family sprinkled liim with water from 
sacred lotus gourds, and lastly, the Brahmans offered chank-water 
and ndtii krat. MTien this bathing in scented waters was finished 
and the vomig prince had changed his wet robes and was dressed in 
Indian style, he was accompanied by Prince Bidaksa Mantri to the 
landing, where the procession was already drawn up, and the members 
of which had now donned red garments. The king having assisted 
the prince to mount his palanquin, the procession returned in state 
to the Royal Residence via the circuitous route outside the walls, 
but the king proceeded to the Tusita Maha Prasada and made offerings 
to the monks who had officiated. Later, the prince, having removed 
his Indian dress and attired himself as usual, went by the short inner 
route to the Tusita Maha Prasada and made offerings to the monks, 
afterwards returning by the same way. 
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Meanwhile, in the Cakrahartibinian section of the Royal Residenee 
officials had set up three of gold, silver, and cry.stal respectively, 

bearing offerings of food * ; and in front of these thev had placed tin- 
young prince's throne. In the afternoon, the voung Cdn Fd. dresM-d 
in the attire of a prince of the highest rank, went in state procession 
to the Cakrabartibiman. where the king received him and escorted 
him to the golden throne prepared for him. He was now about tn 
relincjuish the personal name that had been given him at the naming 
ceremony a month after birth. At the auspicious time of 2.36 p.m. 
the ceremonial instruments were sounded, and a golden plate {^ubun/d- 
pdla) was presented to the prince, on which were inscribed his new 
.style and title, as follows : Can Fa Mahkut Sammutidevavahsa Bahsa 
Israksatriya Khatiya Rajakumara. Then the taper-waving rite 
{vinn dian) was performed by the Brahmans, for the benefit of the 
prince. This rite, which is a form of pradaksina intended to ward off 
evil influences, is frequently performed in Siamese ceremonies. The 
Brahmans and others pass from hand to hand lighted tapers, three of 
which are fixed in a lenticular holder, around the person or thing it i-s 
de.sired to honour, fanning the smoke towards that person or thing. 
The final rite of the laii srad. as of the sokd»ta. was the sambhoj. or 
feast, in which the young prince partook of a small quantity of coco- 
nut milk mixed with food from the paj-srlts. as nourishment for the 
khvdn, or spirit of the child. This rite was repeated twice again, on 
the eighth and ninth days of the waxing, being thus performed thrice 
in all. 

It should be remarked that it was more usual and proper in >Siam 
to change the names and titles of persons of the royal family after 
they had undergone the tonsure, for not only does that ceremony 
symbolize a more complete break with childhood, but there is also 
the classical Indian precedent of the god Khandhakumara. whose 
name was changed to Maha Vighnesa after tonsure. 

Tht of whit-hcvcr material, eonsi^.ts of superirnpfi-ed trav-^ on .-^tand^ 

(/«») of decreasing dimension., so that the whole ha,- an anspieion. tafiering apfiearanee. 
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TABLE OF ABBREVIATIOXS 


adj., adjective. 
adi\, adverb. 
art., article. 

demonst., demonstrative. 
excl., exclusive (of personal pronouns, 
excluding the person or persons 
addressed). 

iucl., inclusive (of personal pronouns, 
including the person or person- 
addressed). 

interrog., interrogative. 

{ku) marks a noun as taking the suftixed 
pronouns ku, jnu, na, denoting 
possesvsion. 
n., noun. 
v.n., verbal noun. 

{m, ?n‘) marks a noun as taking the 
suffixed pronoun na in the third person 
singular, and the plural suffix ni in 
the third person plural. 


Mg.y negative. 
ohj., object. 

onomatop., onoinatopoetic. 
partic., participle, 
pc/s., person. 
pL, plur.f plural. 
p po>.-es-ive pronoun. 

iing., singular, 
subject. 

sujj.y suffix, suffixed. 
t., tr.y transitive. 

v.i.y verb intransitive, i.e. a verb to 
which the pronoun of the object cannot 
be suffixed. 
r.«., verbal noun. 
voc.y vocative. 

v.t.y verb transitive, i.e. a verb to \\hich 
the pronoun of the object may be 
suffixed. 


LANGUAGES QUOTED 


Fl.y Florida, Solomon Islands. 

IX. y Indonesia. 

Langalangiiy Mala, Solomon Islands. 
Lau, North-East Mala, Solomon Islands. 
Main'll, North Mala, Solomon Islands. 


Moldy Banks Islands, New Hebrides. 
Oroha. Little Mala, Solomon Islands. 
Pol.. Polynesia. 

i*?., Sa*a. Little Mala, Solomon Islands. 
Ulawa. Solomon Islands. 


NOTES 

1. The use of diseresis over the vowel g. e.g. a^i sea denotes the Umlaut ", 
d changing to e after a preceding i or u au<l with i or n also following. The Marau 
Sound people do not alwavs observe tliis chance in the particular words, and aDo they 
make the change in an arbitrary fashion. 

2. The sign ‘ denotes a dropped eonsouant, and in the spoken language there is 
a break in the pronunciation when such a sign is employed in the written language. 
The consonants thus dropped are “ the Melanesian g ", k, 1, n, b, t, 

4. The accent, if any, falD on the last syllable. There is no movement of the upper 
lip on the part of the people when speaking, and the speech is thrust forward as it were, 
the lips being parted but slightly. Little stress is put on the words ; there is little rise 
and fall of sound, and the result is a running and unvaried stream of sound. 

5. Words spelt with a hyphen, e.cr. maeta-, are not used without the suffixed 
pronouns ku, mu. na, etc., which denote po«se->ion. 

6. The letters employed are a, c, ft, i, k. 1. m, «, o, p, r, s. f. u, u\ The vowels 
have the Italian sounds. The doubling of a vowel, except where a break " occurs, 
indicates a long vowel sound. No nasal sounds occur in the language. 



Prkkack 

A TARAU SOUNI) lies at the south-east end of the island ealled 
Guadalcanal in the Salomon Islands. There is no nativ. 
name for the Sound as a whole, and it received its present name owin.' 
to the fact that the island which lie.s at the eastern entrance to tic 
Sound is called Marau. i.e. Island. Other islamls in the Sound are namrd 
Peura. Sinamairuka (Sinamailuka). Tuwaihi. Marapa. The last-n.inied 
island. 3Iarapa (Malapa), is the " home of the ilead " for the peoph ' 
of the Soiith-hkist Solomons. The local native name for the hill district' 
above the Souml is Kera. The name which was eiven V)oth to tie 
Sound, and to the coastal districts of the mainland near, by the tiist 
white visitors in modern (lavs. Bishops G. A. Sclwvn and -I. t . 
Patteson, is Gera, which is the name u.sed of the Sound by the people 
of San Cristoval. The people of the Sound arc immijirants from 
Wairokai, ^\aisisi. Wairoha. and Uhu on the we.st coast of Bi).' 3Iala. 
and their language is closely allied to that of Oroha. Little Mala, 
and Areare. the language spoken at Wairokai, etc. It is probable 
that the first migration from 3Iahi to the Sound settled at 3Iarau. tlu' 
island at the east(‘rn entrance. There is a ghost called Hun ni nima 
connected with 3Iarau Island, who is .said to have led the miaration. 
War and fighting are said to have been the reasons which hsl to the 
migration. The present Mala people were alreadv occupying the islands 
in the Sound at the time of the visit of the Spanish e.xplorers in 15b8. 
as is shown by the fact that they acted as guides and took the Spaniards 
to the neighbourhood of Wairokai and Waisisi. 

Bi.shop G. A. Selwyn first visited the Sound in 1856, with San 
Cristoval men as guides. There was regular intercourse lietwcen the 
peoples of the Sound and those of thi* north-west end of San Cristoval, 
and Kekeo, the wife of Stephen Taroaniara. the San Cri.stoval man who 
was killed in 18(1 with Bishop Patteson. came from Peura Island in 
the Sound. Bi.shop Patteson obtained men from .several of the islands 
in the Sound, and took them to Kohiraarama. Auckland, New Zealand, 
where one of them, Porasi by name, died. In 1857 the Bishop slept 
a.shore at Peura Lsland. 

-Lt Kohimarama Bi.shop Patteson compiled and printed 
grammatical notes of tlie language of ilarau Sound, with a short 
catechi.sm, a translation of the Apo.stles' Creed and of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and a list of words. I do not know whether anv copy of this is extant, 
hut H. C. von tier Gabelentz published some of the material in Dll’ 
melamsischen SpnwheiK Leipzig, 1873. The inHuence of San Cristoval 
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words and grammar is plainly to be seen in Bishop Patteson's material. 
Taroaniara probably served as his interpreter, and it is owing to him 
that inter alia “ Kauraha has been used as the equivalent of “ God ” 
in the translation of the Creed. Kauraha has been shown by Dr. C. E. 
Fox to be a female snake ghost belonging to Santa Ana Island off 
San Cristoval. The local people of Marau Sound were ignorant of 
Kauraha when I questioned them, and said that Kauraha was a 
“ school ghost ” whom Porasi had told them of during the dmnation 
of his ghost. 

As an instance of the way in which mistakes are made in first 
translations, even by an experienced scholar like Bishop Patteson. 
one may quote the word lahegumatai, used in the Creed as a translation 
of “ suffered I was puzzled by the word till I split it into two parts, 
labegii mata‘ i “ my body is ill”. Evidently the Bishop gave an 
instance of “ suffer ” by saying “ my body is ill ”, and was furnished 
with a literal rendering of this, which then passed into the Creed. 

I have been able to verify most of the words which appear in 
von der Gabelentz, but have failed to find any proof of the use of 
ni as an article, as stated by him. The use of ni as an article in Arosi, 
San Cristoval, is probably the reason for its insertion in the grammar 
of Marau Sound. 

The present vocabulary was compiled from words collected during 
my stay at Sinamairuka Island, Marau Soimd, in October and 
November, 1927, during the course of my work as Research Fellow 
for the University of Melbourne. From the materials available I have 
also compiled a grammar of the language, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. V, Part II, 1929. 

Vocabulary of the Laxgu.age of Marau Sound 

A 

There is an interchange of a and o in certain words : jxiina. 
foina, big. 

a 1, personal article used with all proper names both male and female : 
a Mouria ; used to denote specific relatives : a maamaa, 
father, o teite, mother ; used with are. thing ; a are, So-and-so ; 
ikira a are. So-and-so and those with him ; a huka, Such-and- 
such a woman ; a forona. Such-and-such a man ; a mnreho. 
So-and-so ; seen in utei, who. S. a. 
a 2, noun ending : hatarea. sea-coast ; riuriua nmerna. epidemic of 
sickness ; rorntoa. darkness. S. a. 
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a 3. personal pronoun 3 sini'. ; suffixed to verbs and prep, as obj 

S. a. 

a 4. passive endinjr : mtpotan. broken, sikihia. 

'a 5, article : '« >iiera hutn? imiu neena, that is my boy ; 'a taa, wh.u 
(thing) ! V( ere /lau mena. that is mine ; 'a keu, a cockle : 
■« t(ui nnko horoia a'l, what shall I kill it with ? na 1. 

‘a 6, adjectival suffix : porapora'a. black, dark blue ; nuito'a, earthy. 

S. -a. 

■« 7, possessive stem : 'dku, etc. S. 

'a 8, suffix to possessive : 'akn'a, 'amu'a, etc. S. ‘a. 

'a 9, prefix forming participles : 'apno. S. 

‘aVt 1, exclamation of assent. 

'a'a 2, article, used as plural of a 5 : 'a‘a are nnu neena, those things 
are mine. 

napu v.i., to be sacred, holy, to be tabu. Lau aahu. 
aara v.i., to bite. 
anrai v.t. S. ala. 

'ae {ku) n.. foot, leg : tare 'ae, to begin. S. 'ae. 
aha v.i., to incise. 

ahasi v.t. S. aka. 
ahaa v.i., to be bitter. S. ahmt. 
ahe v.i., to flow, of current or tide. 

ahesi v.t., to carry along in flood. S. ahe. 
ahi, a woman’s waist dress of fibre. 
ahu 1, v.i., to wrap up. 
ahnniv.t., ^.cihn. 

ahu 2, v.i., to be complete : axara e ahu, a full ten. 

ahusi v.t., to make a complete round of : e ahnsia hanua, it has 
gone all round the cotmtry. 

ahiita- (ku) n., all : ahutana taatui are, everything. S. ahu. 
ai 1 : ai ran, exclam., oh then ! ai rao i'o 'o hum na, so it is you who 
have come ! hai 

‘ai 2, negative, no, not ; used with e. it. there is : ‘o iria e ‘di, did you 
think it wasn't so I Mahru 'ai. 

3, a tree : noko i tohua na 'di. I am for chopping a tree ; wawasu 
di, tip of tree ; to'o 'erena 'di, top of tree. S. 'di. 

‘di, ei 4, person, thing : 'di iitaa, what person I are noo na ‘ei noo, 
this one and that. Malu'u Vtn 

d i 5, adverb, prep., therein, thereat, thereby, thereof, thereon, 
therewith ; kira piipii e'i, u.sed for .stone-boiling ; ‘an raai rata 
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iTi ‘am faa, how do you name it ? 'au tau sieni e'i, you have 
done right therein ; i him d'i, on top of it ; 'aiii hori e‘i, to 
buy therewith ; hana 'ani d'i, for the eating of it ; sisiho d‘i, 
to blow on, of wind. S. dni ; Lau ani. 
d'i 6, trans. suS. to verb, partic, : ha‘aratod'i ; ponie'i. 

d'ini trans. suff. to verb : sihod'ini. S. d‘i. 

'ai'ara v.i., to be missing, not found, ‘di 2. ‘ei‘ara. 

'aha poss. pi. 1, ours, for us ; used also as obj. of intransitive 
verb. 

'ahaikura poss. dual 1 ; used of things to eat. ‘aha ; 'ataihura. 
‘ahaoru, ‘ahaoru'a poss. pi. 1, ours ; used of things to eat. 
aharo {hu) n., the ghost of ordinary people, soul, hi'ona. S. ahalo. 
ahauri v.i., to be possessed of. S. ahauri. 
aheake v.i., to be dry. ateate. 

‘dhu poss. sing. 1, mine, for me, for me to eat ; used also as obj. of 
intransitive verb : e hana ta‘a 'dhu, he shot and wounded me 
badly ; hai ui ‘eku, my right hand ; totohu ‘dhu, of my own 
accord. 

'dku‘a, mine, of things to eat. 

‘dhu‘i, as ‘dku‘a, but used of many things. S. ‘dhu. 

'ama‘arua poss. dual 2, yours. 
anui'i v.t., to carry on the shoulder. 

‘atmmi poss. pi. 1, excl., ours ; used also as obj. of intransitive verb, 
us. S. ‘aimini. 

'ama‘aum poss. pi. 2, yours. 

amasi 1, v.t., to pity, to be sorry for. S. ama^i. 

amasi 2, v.i., to eat a relish with vegetable food. S. anmdi. 

‘ament, 'ameru‘a poss. pi. 1, excl., ours, for us. 

'ame‘eru, 'ame'erua poss. pi. 1, excl., ours. 

‘atni pers. pron. pi. 1, excl., we, us. U. 'ami. 
amire‘i v.i., to be startled. S. dsire'i. 

'amiu poss. pi. 2, yours ; used also as obj. of intransitive verb, you. 
‘amu poss. sing. 2, yours, for you; used also as obj. of intransitive 
verb, you. 

'amu'i poss. sing. 2, yours, of many things to eat. 

'ana 1, poss. sing. 3, his, hers, its, for him, etc. ; hai ui ‘am, his right 
hand ; mera ‘ana a God, God's Son ; used also as obj . of 
intransitive verb : to‘o 'ana, to own it, to hit it. S. ana. 

‘am 2. prep., about it, concerning; laa wou 'ana, it doesn't matter. 
'ana 1. 
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‘ana 3, prep., at. bv, about : 'ani to'i ‘ana hana. to work at a hwi 
garden ; ‘ana taetaena horo'a. at some time ; ‘an raai ratn 
ci'i 'ana taa, you call its name after what ? how do you nam*' 
it ? ‘ana an neena. at that clump of bamboos, 'ana 1. 

‘ana 4, conjunctive, if. when. S. ana. 

‘ana 5 : tangahnru 'ana, the tenth. S. ana. 

'(ini 1, in order to, for the purpose of : 'ani to'i ‘ana hana, to work 
at a hana garden ; ‘ani hori e‘i. to buy with ; kai 'em ui. hand 
for throwing, right hand. S. dm. 

‘ani 2, of : rua mane 'ani kirn, two men of them. S. dm. 

‘ani 3, v.t., to eat : ‘ani hanaraa, to eat food ; hana 'am d i. for it.> 
eating. Lau ‘am. 

‘ani 4, pron. 3 sing., it : ka to‘o i ‘ani, hits it. ‘ana 1. 
ano, garden ground. 

ano‘a adj.. dirty, covered with earth. S. ano. 
aorai v.t.. to expose a body for burial : aorai hikasi. U, aora. 
ajM 1, side, part : apa mai. this side ; ajm maitri. the weather side of 
the island ; a]>a oro, the right side ; i ajM m ns> na icon, that 
part of the .sea over there. S. ajxi. 
ajM 2, leaf of tree : Apai siri tora raka, a ghost at Marapa. S. apa. 
apa 3, v.i., to crouch. 

apata‘ini v.t., to lie in wait for. S. aapna. 
apai niu, 10,000 coconuts. S. id. 

dpi (ku) n.. beside, alongside, in the house of ; horia kptn i epina. to 
buy a wife for him ; i dpi. S. dpi. 

‘dpu (ku) n., blood. 

‘apura adj., bloody. S. ‘dpu. 

‘apuo partic., returned ; v.i., to return, pmo. 

‘apiiro v.i., partic., as ‘apuo. S. ‘apnlo. 
araha n., a chief ; v.i., to be a chief. 

arahana v.n., kingdom. S. alaha. 

‘arahu partic., come apart, of axe-head, etc. S. ‘alangn. 
arahuu v.i., to talk in a parable. 

arahuuta v.n., a parabolic saying. S. alahuu. 
ara 1, v.i., to an-swer. 
arami v.t. S. ala. 

‘ara 2 : ‘di ‘ara, to be missing. 8. taJa. 

arakn, a coleus. S. asaka. 

aratana : i aratana, in the middle. 

are, areare 1, n., thing : are inau, mv thing ; used of persons, with 
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or without a personal article : are na. a are, So-and-so, who do 
you mean ? m-ani are, a thing; rua mani are. two things ; 
are mora‘i, only things ; may be replaced by ‘di 4 ; are noo 
na ‘ei noo, this and that. 

are 2, v.t., to call upon, to summon to one’s aid : are hi'ona, to pray, 
to invoke a ghost. S. are. 

Areare, the name of a people occupying the south end of Big ilala 
from whence the Marau Sound people came, are 1. 
ari : ari noro, to hear ; ari ponosi, to forget. 
drina (ku) n., ^ar. S.dlinge. 
arisi v.t., to awake. U. tdlisi. 
arite, a sea journey. S. dlide. 
aro, taro. Lau alo. 

aru 1, v.i., to become, to turn into : nia aru pa‘eiva, he turned into a 
shark. U. ala. 

aru, arua 2, pers. pron. dual 2, you two ; used as subject. 
arurae, aruarurae v.i., to think, to meditate upon, am 1. S. dlusae. 
‘aru‘a, black magic. S. sdru‘e. 
dsi 1, sea : wai esi, at sea. S. dsi. 
asi (ku) 2, brother, sister, ortho-cousin. S. dsi. 
asi 3, v.t., to throw down, to throw away : ai asi, to throw down, 
a tabu, a leaf thrown at the root of a tree. S. asi. 
asi‘a adv., very, used of a superlative : irarita no'o asi'a, long ago. 
S. asfe. 

‘asihe v.i., onomatop,, to sneeze. S. ‘dsihe. 
asisi v.i., to be lost, to wander. 
asu, asuasu 1, v.i., to shake, to quake, to be moved. 
asuasu n., earthquake. 
asui v.t. S. dsu. 

asu 2, v.i., to make a thing, to build a canoe. 

aswmi v.t. S. ddu. 
asuhe, rat. S. dsuhe. 

ata 1, n., specific numeral, ten : atai niu, ten coconuts. S. ada. 

‘ata 2, poss. pi. 3, their : reho ‘ata, their words ; used also as obj. of 
intransitive verb, them. S. ada. 

‘ataikura, see ‘akaikura. 

atara v.i., to be odd in number, to be over ten : aieara kai atara moa. 

haply more than ten. S. daadala. 

‘atarua poss. pi. 3, theirs. 

‘atauru poss. pi. 3, theirs, of limited number of people. 
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ate n.. different, another : ate ntani iri iii ro'xi. another way of savin:: 

it. S. eta, one. 
ateate v.i., to be dry. akeake. 

‘ato v.i., to be difficult, scarce. Lau 'ato. 

aton-an. broad day : pui eni atoxcaa. broad day to-day. 10 a.m,- 
2 p.m. S. atoxvna. 

au 1, bamboo : pe an, bamboo water-carrier. S. dxt. 

'an 2. pers. pron. pi. 2. you ; used as subject : 'axi taxi sieni e't. you 
have done riyht in that. 

‘anru pers. pron. pi. 2, us ; suff. to verbs and prep, as obj., or used 
as subj.. we. 

ana, axxrtnim v.i., to roar, to buzz : sitin’ ko axvaaxrn i erinaka. 
mosquitoes buzz in our ears. 
axrai v.t., to draw in the breath. 

axcasi v.t., to affect a person, of gho.stly action : haxi ni axrasx, 
the rock at the ghost's landing-place at Marapa. S. ana. 
aivaa v.i., to be convalescent after an attack of malaria, to be in good 
health. S. anaa. 

axrara 1, v.i., to cry out, to yell. S. auara. 

axcara 2. n., ten. u.sed of a full ten, not used in counting a series ; 
axiyira mana rna, twelve. S. aivala. 

E 

e 1, pens. pron. sing. 3, he, she, it ; follows the noun as a second subject, 
or is used by itself as subject ; used with a collective noun : 
tani e mikata, the daylight lightened, it is daylight ; e dam 
no‘o, it is daylight ; e imii komii i'aini, it is not in our country ; 
uhi e pito, Juisi raomi malo, the yam has sprouted, plant it in 
the ground ; follow.s neia, he : neia e main, he knows it. S. e. 
e 2, used before numerahs : e rxia, two ; e hita, how many i S. e. 

'e 3. particle e.\pres.sing purpose : kiirn kai me 'e icaixva, let us two go 
for a walk. U. 'e. 

‘ei 1, a person, a thing : ‘ei mai lia'inko, is no one with you ? ‘ei utaa, 
what person ? what one 1 'ei, the person ; t<Ki‘i nia ci, 
taa'i ohi 'ei, two or three things ; harn 'ei e iiiui. some things 
are like that ; are two na ‘ei non, this and that ; 'ei itvera. many 
things ; ei tiei e urihi inia 'ei iiei, this one is like that, 'tii 4. 
‘ei 2. negative, no, not. 'di 2. 
e‘ini tr. suff. to verb, d'ini. 

‘ei'ara, see ‘di'ara. 
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eni demonst., this : pui eni, this day, to-day ; tei (kai, kei) 
eni, here. nei. 

eno, enoeno v.i., to lie down. S. eno. 
eo exclam. of assent , yes ! FI. eo. 

‘ere, 'ere'ere {na, ni) n., tip : 'erena 'di, the top of a tree ; to‘o ‘erena, 
its tip ; 'ere‘ere ni Mara, the tip of Mala, south cape. S. 'ele. 
‘ere‘ere v.i., to be round, of moon at full. S. 'ere. 
eni pers. pron. pi. 1 inch. we. of limited number ; used as subj. by 
itself, or follows ieru. 

erua pers. pron. dual 1 excl., us two ; suff. to verbs and prep, as obj. 
eta numeral, one ; used in a series. 
etaiHi n., first, ta 3, taa‘i. 

eua, ewaewa, era, evaeva 1, v.i., to walk about ; noko rne eicaeica, I 
am going for a walk, waiua. 

‘ewa, ‘e'ewa 2, v.i., to be tall, long. tena. 

H 

In certain words h is heard only indistinctly : i him. i hum ; 
mahusi. 

ha 1. ending of verbal noun : rae. racha ; mauru, mauruha ; suuM. 
S. ha. 

ha-(ku) 2, n., to, for ; haku, to me. for me ; hakaom, to us ; iioro 
hiiku. listen to me ; imne i sit Juikti, my elder brother. 
ha’a causative prefix, used with verbs or nouns. S. ha'u. 
ha'aenohi v.t.. to lay down, to cause to recline, eno. 
haahi prep., about, concerning, round about ; adv., around. 
S. haah!. 

hn‘ahuta v.t., to generate, hula. 

haa'i v.t.. to call, to name. S. sua'i. 

ha'akarahini v.t.. to cause to come near, karuhini. 

ha'amae v.t., to pound in a mortar, inae. 

ha'amakata v.t., to make light, to enlighten, nuikata. 

ha'amasi v.t., to laugh at. nmsi. 

ha'anoro v.t., to cause to hear. noro. 

lui'aoho v.i.. to make an offering to an ancestral ghost after returning 
from overseas. U. ha’aoho. 
ha'apuo v.t., to restore, puo. 

Jm'arato v.i., to expose to the sun's rays, to dry. 
ha'aratoa'i v.t. rato. 

Im'asieni v.t., to make good, to rectify, sieni. 
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ha'asiJco v.t., to finish, siko. 

ha'ata‘i v.i., to appear ; used with poss. 'aJcn. etc. : hi'ona e Im’ata'i 
‘ana, a ghost appeared to him. 
ha‘ata‘ini v.t., to show. S. ha'ata'i. 
ha‘atanora v.t., to enable, to confer spiritual power on. tanora. 
ha‘ateke v.i.. to drop crumbs when eating, teke. 
ha‘atoto v.t.. to bury a corpse at sea. toto. 
ha‘ausiiri v.t., to teach, to instruct, tisnri. 

ImJia v.t., to carry a person on one's back. S. haha. 
hahi, haihahi v.t., to cook in an oven ; hahi poo, to roast a pig. 
hahina v.n.. roasting. S. hahi. 

haJio (ku) n., on, above ; used with loc. t : i haJiom. above it. 

hahoi v.t. : horo‘a hahoia na poni, two davs ago. S. haho. 
hahuns-(ku) n., brother, sister. 

hahunena n. : rua imi hahunsna, two brothers, two sisters. 
hai 1, numeral, four : e hai ; poni hai, the fourth day. 
haina n.. fourth. S. hai. 

hai 2, v.t., to weed. S. h/2i. to scratch the ground. 

hai 3, v.i., to rise, of moon. 

hai 4, reflexive prefix to verbs ; hairiu. S, hiii. 

hai 5, exclamation : hai ana, that’s the way ! thus ! ai 1. 

hai 6, for hau i : hai ninia, in the house. 

hai. hei 7, article, a : Juii horo‘a. a day ; hai mto. a spell of sunshine ; 

rua hai li poni, rua hai rato. two davs. S. hai. 
ha‘i 8, a man's sister : kei ha‘i nau, mv sister. 
ha'i 9, suffix to verb : nriha‘i. S. hai. 
ha‘ini 1, trans. sufE. to verb : kokoroha' ini. 
ha‘ini 2, prep., with : ha‘ini'o, with thee. S. pa‘ini. 
haiore v.i., to be quick ; exclam., quick ! hurrv ! 
hairaa, to spoil. 

hairuka v.i., to expo.se a body for burial, ruka. 

hairiu adv, : raa hairiu, to walk about, riu. 

haisoe v.i.. to question : haisoe 'ohi. to question about, soe. 

Juiitee v.i.. to be whole-skinned : tiiu huite'e. tee. 
haka, ship. S. haka. 

hana 1, prep., for; expre.sses purpose; hana taa, what for? why? 
hana oko i ta. for you to do it ; hana haahina, for cooking. 
ha- 2. 

hana 2, to it : nau siho tnai hana i huaa, I came down to the ground. 
ha- 2. 
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hana 3. a yam with a prickly vine. S. liana. 

hana, hamihana 4, v.i., to eat : e liana ta'a ‘aku, it eats had for me. 
hanaraa v.n., vegetable food : 'ani hanaraa, to eat food ; te 
hanaraa, one meal. Mota gana ; Lau/awgra. 
ham, haneham v.i., to climb, to jump, of bonito. S. hane. 
hani, pron., for them, pi. of things only : kuki niu hani tapaiso, to 
make copra for tobacco, ha- 2. 

hanua, land, island, people : hanua i are, such-and-such a place ; 
hanua to'o, the mainland ; ikira hanua, the people ; e iwera 
hanua, a crowd of people ; warn hanua, all the islands. S. 
h'inue. 

hanuhanua n., people. 

haoru adj., new, clean; raanau haoru, young man, unmarried man. 
U. haolu. 

hara, hahara n., fruit, a growing coconut, the fruit of barringtonia 
edulis ] v.i., to sprout, of coconut. 
hare, hut : to‘o i hare, to be in separation, of women, pisi. 
harisi, yam, crop, grass, a year (late use). S. halisi. 
haro adv., consequent upon, thereupon ; precedes verb : e haro iria, 
thereupon he said ; noko haro simouka ka’ii, when I have had 
a smoke ; gently : 'oko haro raa. go gently, raro. S. haro. 
haru 1, n., some : haru i ‘ei e nna, some things are like that. S. halu. 
haru 2 : rau i haru, ten thousand, of coconuts, ran. S. hdlu. 
hasi v.t., to plant. 
hasina v.n. S. hdsi. 

hata : suri hata. forty, of dogs' teeth, suri. S. hata. 
hatare- (a) prep., alongside, beside. 
hatare v.i., to coast along. 
hatarea v.n., coast. S. hatale. 
hau 1, rock : haii ni atcasi. S. hau. 

hau 2, adv., of direction, down, north : h-ai {hau i) nima, in the house. 
hou. S. hou. 

ha'u 3, pandanus, pandanus mat. S. hau. 

hauhau (na) n., the shell beads which serve as money. S. hduhau. 
hausuu. a pudding made of pounded taro or hana with coconut cream 
added. U. hausuu. 
he' a v.i., to defecate. 

he'asi v.t.. to dirt upon. 
he'ata'ini v.t., to pass in the fseces. S. he'a. 
he'eta adv.. alone, entirely : inau mnra he'ela. Cf. Lau/n/a'c/c. 
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heheo v.i.. to be silly, foolish. jteiK 
hei n., place of : ihei. where ? Mota vea. 
heiia, a gourd, lime bo.v, lime for eating. S. }i‘’na. 
heoheo {na) n., cuttle-fish bone, sepia. 
herohero v.i., to be weak. 
hi trans. suS. to verb : sihhi. S. hi. 
hiina'ini v.t., to feel, to perceive. S. hiinf)e'it>i. 
hike- ('mi) n., of. from among : hik‘>iiiiH, of you. S. hike, 
hina interrogative, is that so ? 
hinasu (ku) n., flesh. S. hinesn. 
hi‘olo. hi'oro v.i.. to be hungry. 
hfoloa v.n., hunger. S. hi'olo. 

hi‘om, the ghost of an important person : turn ni hi'onn, the ghost 
track at Marapa. akaro. ll.hi'omi. 
hint, hiruhiru 1, v.i., to revolve, to be tangled, taihiruhru. 
S. him. 

him 2, up, on top ; used with loc. i : i him ; nn'iu i him, put it on top. 
hum 2. 

hita 1, interrog. adv., how many ? used with e 2 : e hita ? 
'L&w.fita. 

hita, hitahita 2, v.i., to hit : rouron e hita. it thundered. S. hite. 
hki numeral, seven ; poni hin. seven days hence, 
n., seventh. S. 

hiute'ini v.t., to move in a circle about : kari hinte'ini, to encircle. 
S. hinte‘i. 

ho‘asi v.t.. to worship : ho‘asi hi'ona, to worship ghosts. S. ho'asi. 
hoe v.t.. to call : run mni hoe. grandparent and grandchild, the two 
who bear the same name. U. soe. 
hohoro v.i.. to barter. B. holoholo. 
hoke v.i.. to be torn. S. hoka, to burst. 

hoko. a bundle, a faggot : hoko i mo. a bundle of sago palm 
leaves. 

hoU, holiholi v.t., to buv. S. holi. 

hono : rerehono v.i., to di.sturb bv chattering. 

homsi v.t.. to be again.st. S. honosi ; Pol. fono. 
honn 1, a turtle. S. honu. 
hmu 2, v.i.. to be full. 

honnraa v.n.. a feast. S. honu. 
horo 1, v.i.. to kill. 
horoi v.t. S. horo. 
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horo 2, v.i., to be across, cross-wise : ‘iii how, a cross. S. holo. 
how 3 : see mahowhow. 

how' a 1, adj. used as noun, a day : how' a hahoia mi poni, tbe day 
before yesterday. S. holo. 

how'a 2, occasion, time ; used as multiplicative : taa'i how' a, once ; 

rua how‘a, twice. how‘a 1. 
hote v.i., to paddle. 
hotena v.n. S. hote. 

hou 1, v.i., to be famous, renowned : Hou i Marapa, name of a hi'ona. 

hoiiraa v.n.. a feast. S. hou ; Pol. sau, bigh chief. 
hou 2, adv. of direction, north, hau 2. S. hou. 
ho‘u 3, v.t., to bring, to take. 
houhou, a stage, a platform. S. houhou, bier. 

hua 1, noun used as plural ; hua ni keni na, hua ni mane na, hua ni 
huka na, women, men, ships. 

hu‘a 2, wife, lady : Hu‘a tom i hau ni awasi ; hu'a inaii. my wife. 

hu'ahu'a v.i., to be wife to. huka. S. hu'e. 
huaa, ground, earth : i hnaa, on the ground ; nau siho mai ham i 
huaa, I descended to the ground. 
huasa, a crocodile. S. huasa. 

huka, woman, wife : a huka, such-and-such a woman, hu'a 2. 
hum v.i., to anchor a canoe. S. hune. 
huni : liihuni, raihuni, to hide. Lau hau~fini ; S. mumuni. 
hum (hit) n., relatives-at-law. 

hunom n. : ma mai hunona, mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, 
etc. S. hungao-. 

hura, hurahura 1, v.i., to arrive, to reach. S. hide, 
hura 2, moon, month. Mota rula. 
huri, bedplace. U. huli. 
hum. humhum 1, v.i., to run. S. hum. 
hum 2, up, on top ; used with loc. i : i hum, on top. him 2. 
huta, hutahuta v.i., to be born : mane huta i sii, elder brother ; huta 
i taa'i, born of the same parents. 
hutahutana v.n.. a generation of men. S. hute. 
him 1, v.i., to fall down. Mota sus. 
hull 2, a tree, barringtonia. S. huu. 

hull 3, real, permanent : to'ohuu. to be real ; Huu ni nima. Founder 
of the house. Si.huu. 

hu'ii 4, v.i., to cough : hu‘u poepoe. to have a racking cough ; n., 
cough. S. hii'u. 
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I 

I 1, locative, at : i Marau Sound. S. i. 

i 2, genitive, of : huta i taa'i, born of the same parents ; )mn€ i su. 
eldest son ; pera i niu, a thousand coconuts ; nku i raia, line 
of putty ; miri i niu, a coconut, ni. S. i. 
i 3, expresses purpose : hana 'oko i ta, for j'ou to do it ; noko i tohua 
na Vh', I am going to chop a tree ; ieru taunaJia'i eru i raaia i'o, 
we want to know you. S. i. 
i 4, prefix to pronouns : innu, etc. S. i. 
i 5, trans. suff. to verbs : horo. horoi. S. i. 

i 6, suffix used of place or position added to nouns : i marui. under- 
neath ; i matorai, in amongst ; i raoi, by the side of. 
i 7, prefix forming nouns ; kau to hook ; ikau, a crook. S. i. 
i, ‘i'i 8, plural suffix, used of things only : are mora‘i, ordinary things ; 
are i'o'i ni nei, these are yours ; are i'o' i'i nei, these are yours ; 
na taa'i, what things ? ni 4. S. ‘i. 

‘i 9, suffixed to poss., used of many things to eat : are ‘aku‘i, things 
for me to eat. 'iS. 
ia (ku) 1, n., womb. S. ie. 
i‘a 2, fish : na i'a, a fish. S. i'e. 
i api- (kit) n., in the house of, beside, api. 
i'ami pron. pi. 1, e.xcl., we, us, ours. U. i'anii. 

Vamu pron. pi. 2, you, yours. U. i'amu. 

i aratana, in the middle. 

iarua pron. dual 2, you, yours. 

iauru pron. pi. 2. you, yours. 

ieru pron. dual 1, excl., we, our. 

ierua pron. dual 2, excl., you two, yours. 

i haho, on top, above, haho. 

ihei adv., where, whence : 'o ike ihei, where have you come from ? 
U. ihei. 

ihi, tapa cloth. FI. tivi. 
i hunt, above, on the top of. hunt. 

‘i'i, a bird, the land kingfisher. 

iia exclamation of doubt or ignorance. I can t say I don t know. 
U. iio. 

ikau n., a crook, kau. 

ikara pron. dual 2, inch, we two, ours, ikura. 
ike, adv. of motion, from, out of. U. kei. 
ikia pron. pi. 1 inch, we, ours. U. ikia. 
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ikira pron. pi. 3, they, theirs ; used as plural article, of people only : 
ikira a are, So-and-so and those with him ; ikira hanua, the 
people ; ikira Sa'a, the Sa‘a people. U. ikira. 
ikiraoru pron. pi. 3, they, theirs. 

ikoru pron. pi. 1, inch, we, ours ; used of limited number. 
ikura pron. dual 1, inch, we two, ours, ikara. 
ilu v.t., to sup : ilu piina, to sup vegetable soup. U. ilu. 
i maru- (ku) n., underneath, under, in the shadow of. 

i marui, under them, of things, maru. 
i matora- (ka) n., amongst. 

i matorai, amongst them, in the middle of, of things, matora. 
imo v.t., to deceive. 
imoha v.n., deceit. 

inaia pers. pron. sing. 3, he, his. U. inge'ia. 
imtrne v.i., to be an orphan. S. ittemae. 
inanita interrogative, when ? nanita. 
inau pron. sing. 1, 1, mine. U. imu. 

ine 1, v.i., to have a pitted sore under the foot : ‘aeku ka ine ; n., a 
pitted sore under the foot. S. ine. 
vm {na) 2, n., seed, kernel. U. ine. 
ini 1, transitive suflBx to verb : nanamaini. S. ini. 

‘ini, ‘ini'ini 2, v.t., to pinch with the fingers, to pluck leaves : ini 
rail, to pluck leaves for cooking. S. 'ini. 
inoni, man, a man. S. inoni. 
i'o pers. pron. sing. 2, thou, thy. S. i'oe. 
iora, a canoe. S. iola. 
ipora v.i., to be black, blue. })ora. 
i raoi, i raoni, inside them, of things, rao. 
ire, a polished stone adze, a steel axe. S. He. 
ire suna v.i., to make fire with a fire-plough. 

ire sunaa v.n., fire-making with a fire-plough. S. iJe. 
iri v.t., to say, to think, to assume : ‘o iria e iii, did you think it 
wasn't so 1 ate mani iri d‘i ro‘u, a different way of saying it. 
iro. iroiro 1, v.t., to look for. to search. 
iVo7ii v.t., to search for. S. iro. 

iro 2, a mangrove oyster. The r of iro is heard almost as d. 
S. iilo. 

iru, wind ; v.i., to blow, of the wind. S. iru. 
i sihani. outside. S. i siJiana. 
i sio- (ku) n., following, after, alcng. i 1. 
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isit v.i., to count, to enumerate. 

isuniri v.t. 

isuna v.n.. numeration. S. idu. The ordinary decimal numeration 
is eta, rua, oru, hm. nitha. uno, hix. naru. siira. tanahuru. 
A system invented by a Marau hi'om is as follows : ctaa'i, 
ruka'i, toru'i, irnka'i, reresia, taa'i tavi, ro pni. tari mii. siki 
pani, titmnsi. 

isu tate v.i.. to be numerous, beyond count, fate, 
i upuna, the waist, in the middle of, upx. 

iwera, all ; generally follows the noun or pronoun, but mav precede : 
e iwera hanaa. a crowd of people ; hanxa krt i>r?ra, manvpeople. 

K 

fall, pronoun pi. 1, inch, our; suS. to nouns and to certain 
prepositions. 

fai 2, verbal particle, used of indefinite time ; not used with fio. 'o, 
pers. pron. 1 and 2 pers. sing. : ka toforia raxrahi kira si kukici, 
it will wait till evening and then they will cook it ; kxra- ka raa, 
let us two go ! kai. U. 'a. 
fare v.i., to deceive, to lie. 

kaesi v.t. U. kae. 

kai 1, verbal particle, used of a definite future : )nane kai ni'i'?, men 
will die. fai 2. S.kei. 
kai 2, place ; kai eni, here, kei ; lei. 

kai, kaikai (kit) 3 n., hand, arm, fingers : kai 'eni ai, the throwing hand, 
right hand. 

kaka i, superlati\e, very ; kaka i na'o. too much ! an exclamation of 
wonder. 

kakake, wild, swamp, taro. 

kakaru, a well of water. S. kakaln. 

kako v.t., to hu.sk coconuts. 

kami, the sheath of the coconut flower. S. fa/mu 

kamii v.i.. to eat the betel-mixture. 

kamuJia v.n. ; niaa ni kamaJia. one eatini; of the betel-mixture. 
Lau knma. 

kaokao. a half-.shell of the coconut. S. kaokao. 
kapi, tongs made of bamboo. 

kapisi v.t . . to grasp with the tong.s. S. cipisi. to hold under the arm. 
kara pron. dual 1. inch, we two. ours. V. l-rtra. 
karahini v.t.. to be near ; adv.. near. S. knraini. 
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Tcarai adv., nearly ; precedes verb : mu Icarai mae, I nearly died 
S. karai. 

karaini v.t., to be near ; adv., near. 

kare {ku) n.. son, daughter, child ; mnie, male, keni, female, are added 
to distinguish sex. S. kale, 
kari, karikari v.t., to go round, to encircle. S, kali, 
kari atcara. a shell-money of ten strings each a fathom long. S. 
kali aicaJa. 

kari Jiiute'ini v.t., to encircle. 

karu v.i., to grasp with the hand : karu past, to take a bow to shoot. 
S. karu. 

karu arurae v.i.. to meditate, arurae. 
kariini, the coconut-crab, Birgits Intro. S. (isusu. 
kasia exclamation, wait a bit ! one minute ! 
kasu v.i., to be rotten. S. kasu. 

kail 1, v.t., to grasp with a hook or tentacle, ikau. S. kau. 
ha'u 2, adv., denotes a preterite, follows verb ; makes the speech 
less abrupt. S. kcCu. 

fce adj., little ; precedes norm : uicrn a little child ; adv., 

a little : e ke nara‘i, the rain is lifting a little ; uta ka ke minii'i, 
it is raining a little. 

he‘e, ke‘eke‘e 1, v.i., to bite : e ke'eke'e ‘amu. it bit you. 
ke'e 2, a bivalve, the shell used for making money discs. Lau ke. 
tei 1, woman : fee tu'rt. poor lady ! kei ha' i nau. my sister : akeina, 
the woman, such-and-such a woman, teite. S. kei. 
kei 2. place : kei eni, here, kai, tei. 

keni, woman, wife ; used with nouns to denote gender. S. keni. 

Kera, the hill district at the south end of Guadalcanal. S. Keh. 

ke‘u, a mud cockle, edible. 

kia pers. pron. pi. 1. we, us. nikia. B. kie. 

kiln. hat. ? English ‘‘cap”. 

ki'ikii (ku) n.. arm. S. ki'iki'i. huger. 

kira pron. pi. 3, they, theirs ; used as plural article with persons 
only: kira Sa'a, the Sa‘a people; hokns kira iraiti mani, 
white men’s boxes ; used to form passive. U. kira. 
kiraatei interrog. pron. pi. 3. who 1 
kiraoru pron. pi. 3, they, theirs ; used of limited number, 
kirarua pers. pron. dual 3. them. 

kiru (la) n,. hole ; v.t. to make a hole for ; kirua aro, to plant taro 
in a hole. S. kiln. 
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ko verbal particle of indefinite time ; used only with personal pronouns 
no. '0 : noko. 'oko : nokoi. 'okoi. 8. ko. 
koe 1 : nicutinaa koe, intestinal worm. U. koe. 
koe 2 : mi'i koe. to make fun. to joke. U. koe. 
koilo. a tree, CalophiiUiun mophijlhim. Lau. koilo. 
koka. a sore, an ulcer, 
koko'o, old man, Lau ko'o. 

kokoro 1, the coenobite crab : pota kokoro. crack the kokoro, a bird, 
curlew, S, kokolo. 
kokoro 2. v,i,, to be deep. 

kokoroha‘ ini v.t.. to sink, to cover up deep. S. kokoro. 
kolit 1, a variant of koru, we, u.s. our : noko haro siniouka ka'u kolu 
si raa. S. kolu. 
kolu [ku] 2, n.. back. S. kolu. 
komu, village. 8. koniu. family ; Lau komukomua. 
koni v.t., to collect, to gather, to adopt a child ; konia mera, to mind 
a child : 'oni koni, to dwell together. S. koni. 
ko'o. grandparent, grandchild, koko'o. Lau ko'o ; Mota tupui. 
kora, ashes. S. ora. 

kore, korekore v.i., to .sweep with a broom ; n., a broom. L’. kore. 
kori 1, v.i., to be lazy : kori raraniea. verv lazv. 
kori 2, v.t., to scrape ; kori niii, to .scrape and eat a coconut. 
S. kori. 

korokoro v.t., to be ignorant of. U. kolokolo. 
koru 1, pron. pi. 1, inch, we, u.s. our. kolu. 
koru 2, v.t., to heap up, 

kor^ta v.n.. a crowd ; koruu nl inoni. S. koru. 
kou v.i., to drink. 

kouhi v.t. Lau (jimu. 

konkoura v.i.. to be short in .stature. S. koukoule. 

kua. the domestic fowl ; kuu keni. hen ; kua nuine, cock. L^. kua. 

kui. kukiii, a dog. Lati kui. 

kumu 1, v.i.. to be blunt, of axe. S. komu. 

kumu 2. v.i.. to punch ; kumu tekera'ini. to hit with the hand and 
knock down. 8. kumu. 
kura 1. v.t.. to heal by magic. 8. kure. 

kura 2. pron. dual 1. inch, we two, u.s two, ours ; kura. come on, let 
u,« go ! 8. kure. 

kuru, a canoe decorated with cone-shell. 
kurua adj.. heavy, enceinte. Lau guhui. 
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In certain words I and r are used interchangeably and the people 
know no difference in the two sounds in these particular words and use 
them indifferently, 
foe 1, v.i.. to go. raa. S.lae. 

lae, roe 2, v.t., to make an oration : laea icara, to make a speech. 
laeli v.t. : laeli ivara. S. laeli. 

lui, rai plural article, precedes norm ; used with the nouns rn'ml. 
man, I'eni, woman, mam. male, mera. child : \ai mem. children. 
FI. lei ; S. ahi. 

lale, rare v.t.. to singe with coconut leaf, to roast ; lale poo. to roast, 
to sacrifice pigs. S. rare. 

Jalisi. morning, 7-9 a.m. ; puieni lailisi, this morning. 
lape (ku), rape {ku) n., body. S. s«pe. 

lapi v.i., to change into, to become incarnate in : c hpi ‘ana pa’eiva, 
he turned into a shark. S. lapi. 
laru, raru, a tree, the casnarina. S, sdlu. 
lasu, rasu n., smoke of fire ; v.i.. to smoke. S. sasa. 
lata, climbing fern. S. sata. 

lato, rato, sun : lato rete‘a, lafo tanora. strong sunlight. 
lato‘a, rato‘a adj., used as n.. day : hai rato'a. a day. 
latoa‘i v.t., to dry in the sun. S. sato. 
fow. ran 1, leaf : ’ini foey to pluck edible leaves. S. rou. 

lahuta-{na) n. ; lahutana wmiw.su. the leaves of forest trees, rahnta. 
lau 2, v.t., to wrest. S. Ida 1. 

laurahi, raurahi n., evening : i laurahi. in the evening ; paieni laurahi, 
this evening. S. sdulehi. 

fo^o v.i., to speak ; foAo (/bn) n.. .speech, word. reho. 
li, genitive : hai li poni, a day. ni. S. U. 
liihuni vAt., to hide ; to be hidden, rnihani. 
lio v.i., to see, to look. 

lioha- [na) n., appearance. 
liohi v.t., to look at. S. lio. 
li‘oa n. : li'oa ni mae^ a rvar ghost. S. U'oa. 
loko v.t., to gather up ; v.i., to be gathered together. S. loko. 
loosi v.t., to await, to expect. U. loosi. 
lopo. deep water inside a lagoon. S. lopo. 
loto v.i., to bathe. 

lotohi v.t., to bathe, to wash oneself, S. Into, 
lui v.t., to forbid, to grudge. U. lui. 
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luka 1. v.i.. to open the oven when the food is cooked. 
luka. ruka 2, v.i.. to leave. 

Jukasi v.t.. to leave behind : aorai bika^i, to expo.se a dead body. 
Lau Jiika. 

ma 1. prefix of reciprocity, used with rm. two : rua mnasina, two 
brothers. S. iiwa. 

ma 2. adjectival prefix : imhorohoro . S. )iut. 
maa {ku) 1, n.. eye. face. 8. maa. 

maa 2. n., one, a, piece ; n.sed with "enit. i, ni ; tma ni knmnha, one 
eating of the betel-mi.xtnre ; muanUaiva, a landing-place : 
ruxi hviahi are, two things ; imai misi. the rib of the coconut- 
leaf ; maai rade. a reed; hutat Injxn'so. a piece of tobacco. 
maa 1. 

7naa 3, snake. S. mtrna. 

man 4. v.i., to be dried in the smoke, of canarium almonds : nari 
ima. S. man. 

nvi'a .5, v.i.. to be e.xtinct, gone out. of fire or torch. S. m,nxi'a. 
maakure adv., merely, for no rea.son. S. mnaaknle. 
nuumina 1. worm ; mAnmxtn koe. intestinal worm. S. mwaarn'cnn. 
nui'ama'a (kn) 2. n.. father: n mn'ami'a, father, n.sed of a specific 
person : n.sed a.s voc. of parent or child. S. mama'a. 
manni 1. prep., from : pmmt mannui, bigger than it. S. m'vnnni. 
manyiin prep., with. and. 

manmtawa. a landing-place, tuna. 8. humlitaira. 
macira. m.ftnrun pron. dual 2. your ; sutH.ved to nouns and prepositions. 
Win (IS) v.t.. to be unwilling to do : nna ma'n.'ii ran. I don t want to go ; 
mill ma'ns'm am'i. I don't want to eat them. 
ma'asite'ini v.t. 

maammi ; ran mnnmnn. ran rmii nmn'aaa., two brothers, two sisters, 
brother and sister, asi 3. 

maara pron. pi. 2. your ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
iiam 1. v.i.. to die. 

mcmran v.n.. sickness. 

mnrtn- (ka) n., death feast ; ‘mua immtaiin a are, to eat So-and-so's 
death feast, mar 1. 

mar 2. war : taa mae. to make war. 8. mir. 

nine 3. man. male person ; mar non, that person, vou, voc. 8. mwae. 
maea v.i.. to be sacred, holy. U. nuten. 
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maero v.i., to be ripe, of fruits. S. nuielo. 

mahorohoro v.i., to appear from time to time, to visit, to appear. 
how 2. S. mahoro. 

makusi v.i., to be broken ; jxii maJiusi v.t., to break. 
mai 1, adv., hither, here : raa nuii, come here. S. mai. 
nuti 2, negative, no, not, used with verbs. 
null 3, v.i., to ebb, of tide ; n., the ebb. S. mcii. 
nuii 4, prefix of reciprocity, nm 1. 
niana 1, the unit above ten : auara nmna rua, twelve. 
niana 2, dehortative, don't. 
manata (Jcu) n., thought, mind, intention. 
mnnatai v.i., to know. 

munataini v.t., to think, to have sense, to be taught, matai 1. S. 
manntaini. 

mane 1, male ; added to nouns to denote sex : >mn? i sii, elder son ; 
mane i pari, younger son ; man? i tou, second son, of three ; 
ro mane, rua mane, exclam, of surprise or wonder. S. mnane. 
mane 2, adv., lest : nmi ree-sia man? ka im'inia mane mora mane him 
ma? siJco, no man was found who could deliver men from death. 
S. mivane. 

mani 1, article, a; mani are, a thing; rua mani are, two things; 
mani icara, a word, a saying; mani rehona e uri'i, his words 
were to this effect ; ale mani iri li'i ro'u, another way of saying 
it. U. mani. 

mani 2 : waiti mani, white man : Emzlish words. 
mano, manomano v.i., to breathe ; mano poe, to gasp. 
nuino (kii) n., breath. S. mango. 

manora v.i., to be clear, free from impurity ; uai manora. fresh water. 
S. manola. 

manore, a fish, the large garfi.sh. S. nuranole. 
manu 1, bird. S. manu. 
manu 2, v.i., to float. S. manu. 

»mo 1. v.i., no, negative : mao. e mao neena. no, it's not so. 
mao. nuiomao 2, v.i., to dance. S. nmn. 
mara 1, v.i., to be ashamed. S. masa. 
mara 2, adv., as, like, as if, just as. S. mnla. 

Mara 3, Mala Island : Mara nuisike ; Mara jiaina. S. Mirnla. 
maraa- (ku) n., alone, self : inau maraaku, I by myself. S. rnaraa-. 
maraha, sweat. S. madnra'a. 
nuirahu-, nmlahu- {ku) n., friend, name.sake. 
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marahuna n. : run mat )mrah>Ana. grandparent and grandchild. 
WAine and keni being added to distinguish sex. S. mal(ih>r 
niara ohonai v.i., to attempt, to try. to tempt ; m-arn nhomim v n, 
S. ohongai. 

Mara}M, the island of the dead. Hades, in Harau Sound. S. Mnlapa. 
hiarau 1, island. 

niara'u 2, v.i., to be easy. soft, pliable, S. nvradan. 

'nmraiva v.i.. to be raw. uncooked : u.sed of an unmarried lad. S. ara<m. 

nmreho : a mtreho. So-and-so ; probably a San Cristoval word. 

nmri'a adj.. cooked. S. nuili'e. 

imrinuiri v.i., to be sweet. 8. tmlim-eli. 

maru. manomrx v.i.. to shade, to cast a shade. 

nuiru- (na) n.. u.sed with loc. i : i nvimna. underneath it. 
mnrui : i niarui, underneath. S. nidlx. 
imsi v.i., to laugh. S. mxvsi. 

)msi‘e adj.. little ; masike. 

imsike adj.. little ; Mara nuisike, Little Mala, 

matai. matei 1, v.t.. to know. S. manota'i. Lau. ImUanvi. 

?mta‘i 2, v.i.. to have an attack of malaria, to be ill. 

mnta‘iha v.n., malaria, sickness. S. mata'i. 
matami. the open sea ; i molatca. S. nuitana. 

mate, the ground, earth, dirt : i nwto, on the ground ; xhi e pd'>, 
hasi raona mnto, the yam has sprouted, plant it in the ground. 
matu'a adj., covered with earth, dirty. L’. mx'ado. 
inatora- (na) n., midst, among; used with loc. i ; i mitoraka, in the 
midst of us ; i matora-. S. matola. 
man, mauniau v.i,. to fear. 

mauni v.t.. to be in fear of. mou. S. miTii. 
niaiiri v.i., to live. 

mauria v.n., life, salvation. 

maurisi v.t., to survive a thing, moitri. S. mfixri. 
nmuru v.i., to sleep ; manru suri, to employ magic sleep in order to 
find out about a thing. 
nmurua v.n., sleep. 
nuiurusi v.t., to dream of. L. manru. 
mausu, forest : rahutana tnausu, leaves of the forest. U. mansn. 
nuiuta‘a v.i., to be hard, firm, not soft. S. iniiuta'a. 
niea (ku) n.. tongue : raramea. S. mea. 

me e . meetani, night; ? ttie‘etani, in the night; pui eni me‘efnni. 
to-night, tani. 
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meeru, meerua pron. dual 1, excl., our ; suffixed to nouns and 
prepositions. 

mera, memmera 1, v.i., to be red. 

memera‘a, meratnera'a adj.. red. Lau. mela. 
imra 2. child ; mera Jceni, girl, unmarried girl ; W!.fra mane, boy ; 

mera iciiwii (vuvii). baby ; memera, pL. children. S. mivela. 
meru pron. pi. 1, excl.. our ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
mimi v.i., to urinate. S. mi-mi. 

mimi'i v.i., to drizzle, of rain : nta ka Jie mimi'i, it is drizzling, mimi. 
wiSi, midrib of coconut leaf ; maaimisi. S.miridi. 
moa, momoa 1, v.i., to vomit, to be seasick. S. moa. 
moa 2, adv., haply, perhaps ; introduces doubt ; placed at end of 
sentence ; ka raa tori moa, haply it is going north. 
moi v.t., to scratch the body. 
momota v.i., to have a rash on the body. S. -mota. 
mora 1, adv.. only, merely, for no reason ; follows the word qualified. 
S. mola. 

mora 2, ten thousand, numerous ; denotes totality : w/ora ni nwne, 
many men ; want mora ni are, countless numbers of things. 
moramora n.. numerous : moramora ni are. very many things. 
S. mola. 

■mora na, mora neena, now, immediately. S. -molana. 

morn, morumoru v.i., to be small, unimportant, of people. S. mom. 

mou 1, v.i., to be broken : mon no‘o. broken. 

moute‘i partic., one only. S. mon. 
mon, monmon 2. v.i., to fear. 
mouni v.t., man. 

monri. mon-mouri v.i.. to live, to be alive. 

mouriha v.n., life, salvation, manri. 
mu pron. sing. 2, thy ; suffixed to noims and prepositions. 
mnu 1, v.i., to be broken, mon. Lau mnu. 
muu 2, boy : mnn tm, you boy there ! S. mwa'n. 
mnumuu 1, v.i.. to make inarticulate sound.s. 

Munmuu 2. a fabulous people living in holes and caves on the south 
end of Guadalcanal, at war with the ordinary people. 

X 

na 1, article, demonstrative, a, the : na 'ai. a tree ; na nmra ni nmne, 
a thousand men ; na poni. yesterday; -na taa'i. what things 1 
'a 5. Lau wa. 
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na 2, pers. pron. sing. 1, I ; used as subject of verb : m sui/'i raa. 

I won't go. U. na. 

na 3, demonstrative, this, here, that, there : inau na mai to‘o are. 
as for me I have nothing ; i apani asi na won. in that part of 
the sea over there ; nuine u-nuna. that man there ; a keina. 
the woman ; a porona. the man. So-and-so ; na noo. there it is ! 
naia na, that's it ! ai rao i'o 'o hnra na. it is you, then, that 
have come ! are na, the person. So-and-so ; mora na, now 
immediately ; nmu na, you boy there ! neena. S. na. 
na 4, suff. pron. sing. 3, his, hers, its ; suff. to nouns : pauna, his head ; 
i apina, beside him. S. na. 

na 5, copulative, and : are noo na 'e‘i noo, this and that ; used m 
numeration : hua ni keni na, hua ni nuine na, women and. 
men and. 

IK* 6, ending of verbal noun ; hahi, to roast, hahina, roasting ; ivaiasi, 
to go fishing, ivaiasina, fishing. S. nga. 
na 7, noun ending added to names of relationship ; hahunem ; 
nuiasina. S. na. 

na 8, prefi.v to verb : pota, nagjotari. 
naanau, see raanau. 

ruihu, naunahu v.i., to speak ; an Oroha, Mala, word. 

na‘i v.t., to put, to place, to bury. S. ne'i. 

naia pers. pron. sing. 3, he, she, it. neia. S. nge'ie. 

■lui'ini trans. suff. to verb ; hiina'ini. S. na'ini. 
nakii v.i., to sit, to be seated. 

nakuha v.n. U. nakn. 
nananui v.i., to be magically powerful. 

nanmwnKi v.t., to empower, of ghostlv action, tanora. U. nananui. 
minita interrogative, when 1 i namta. S. ngdnite. 
na'o, mCona'o v.i., to lead. 

na'o (kn) n., front ; i na‘oku, in front of me. S. tui‘o. 
luiotara (ku) n., forehead, tara. 

napotan passive, broken, smashed : pauna e napotaa, his head is 
broken. 

napotnri v.t., to break, jiota. 
nara, narannra v.i., to cry. S. ngara. 

nara'i v.i., to lift, of rain : e ke ruira^i, the rain is lifting a little. 
nari, the canarium nut. S. ngdli. 

nasi v.i., to ''■e hard in texture, tough : e nasi ni tohna, it is hard to 
chop. 8. ngdsi. 
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nato v.i., to fall out, of teeth, to be toothless. 
nau pron. sing. 1, I, me, mine. inau. 

ne pers. pron. sing. 3, he ; used with personal article a : met are^ 
So-and-so. 

nee demonstrative ; nee na, this, that, those. 

urii nee lui, that's the way ! neia neena, that’s it ; nee nei, this, 
that. S. ngee-na. 

nei demonstrative, this, these ; ni nei, this ; are nau ni nei, this is 
mine ; ‘ei nei, this thing, these things ; ‘ei nei e uriha‘inia 'ei nei, 
this is like this. eni. 

neia pers. pron. sing. 3, he, she, it : neia raa, he is going ; neia e 
raaia, he knows, nei 2. 

ni 1, genitive, of : hau ni aivasi, the rock of spiritual power ; poro ni 
haka, man of the ship, a white man ; oha ni iora, canoe-house. 
S. ni. 

ni 2, expresses purpose : nasi ni tohua, hard to chop. S. ni. 
ni 3, demonstrative, precedes nei, noo : ni nei, this, these ; ni noo, 
that, those ; are i‘o‘i ni nei, these are yours. U. ni. 
ni 4, plural, used of things only : 'a‘a are mu ni, these, those, things 
of mine ; hu'u ni ‘aineru, we have colds ; added to ha- 2 : kuki 
niu hani tapaiso, cook coconuts for tobacco ; used of 
situation : i raoni, beside, 'i 8. 
ni 5, transitive suffix to verb : sun, suuni. S. ni. 
ni 6, to set out, to incline : ni rau ; ni toli. S. ni. 
nike {ku) n., mother, aunt, etc. S. nike. 
nikia voc., mother. Lau ni, feminine article. 
ninm 1, numeral, five. 

nimaym n., fifth. U. liina. 

nima 2, house, married quarters : nima nau, my house ; hai ninui, 
tei nitna, in the house, oha. U. nima. 
nini, nodule, round object : nini pua, an areca nut. U. nini. 
ni rau v.i., to ornament the body with shell ornaments, rau. 
ni toli v.i., to be head downwards, to descend. S. ni toli. 
niu, coconut : pera i niu, one thousand coconuts. S. niu. 
niui (na) n., nest : tora niui, to build a nest. S. ni}d. 
no pers. pron. sing. 1,1; used as subject followed by ko : noko raa, 
I am going ; noko mai raa, I am not going ; i 3 may be added 
to noko : nokoi tohua na 'di, I am chopping a tree. S. no. 
nonoro, swamp. S. lolongo. 

noo 1, demonstrative, this, these, that, thus : ni noo, this ; uri‘i 
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noo. like this 1 wte mo. that man. voc. you ! are uoo irnntn. 
formerlv ; kaka'i mo. what a mon.ster of a thiiist ! 
no'o 2. mark cf preterite ; e siko no'o. it i.s finished : tan icon ana. 

e siena no'o. it makes no difference, that will do. 
nora, noranora. cape, point of land. S. njoran^ora. 
noro. nonoro v.t.. to hear, to obey : noro haka. listen to. obey, me ; 

ari noro. to hear, to obey. S. rongo. 
niinu (ku) n., shadow, soul, ghost of person : nanaka e tatare. my soul 
journeys, akaro. S. nami. 

0 

‘o 1, pers. pron. sing. 2. thou : used as subject by itself or following 
i'o : '0 ike ihei. where have you come from I used with the 
particle ko : 'oko ran ihei. where are you going 1 S. 'o. 

‘o 2. as ‘o 1, but suffixed to verbs and prep, as obj. 

‘oa. ‘o‘oa v.i., to be in agreement, to be level. S. 'oa. 

oha 1, canoe house on beach, men's club : oha ni iora. 8. laoha. 

oha 2, betel pepper. S. r-ha. 

‘ohi prep., after, about, to fetch : ran 'nhia. go and fetch it ; /(ui.soe 
‘ohi. to ask about. S. 'ohi. 
oho 1, v.i.. to fight. 

ohoia v.n.. a fight. S. ooho. 

oho 2 ; ha'aoho, to make an offering to a ghost on returning from a 
voyage. U. ha'aoho. 

ohonai v.i., to attempt : niara ohonai, to trv. to tempt ; innra ohonainn 
v.n. S. ohonga. 

oka, okaoka v.i., to eat raw. S. oka. 
oke v.t., to drag, to pull. S. oke. 

okii, the palolo worm : tarusi nku. to catch okn with a net. S. ooku. 
olia n.. return, ori. S. oJi. 
omo, arrow. S. onio. 

‘oni, ‘oni'oni v.i., to dwell, to stay, to be, to live : 'oni 'ana, to live 
in it ; 'oni koni. to dwell in harmonv. 

‘onite'ini v.t., to dwell in. S. oni. 
ono, numeral, six ; po«i ono, the si.xth dav on. 

onona n., si.xth. S. ono. 
ono 2, mangrove. S. ongo. 
oolo. arrow with human bone, ilota loto. 
ootomi v.t., to transfix, to pierce. S. ootomi. 
opa (ku) n., belly. S. opmi. 
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ore 1, v.t., to scrape, of food. S. ole. 
ore 2. v.i., to be left, to be a remainder. 

oreta- {no) n., remainder. S. ore. 
ori v.i.. to return. 

orisi v.t.. to replace, olia. S. oli. 
oro 1, v.i., to come to land, of canoe. S. olo. 

oro 2. right hand : apa oro, the right hand ; kaina i oro, his right hand. 
Lau aolo. 

oro. orooro v.i., to swim. S. olo. 

oru, numeral, three : pom oru, the third day on. 

oruna n., third. S. olit. 
osi v.t., to cut, to score. 

osiosi'a adj., striped. S. osi. 

Ota, wild areca nut palm. Lau 'ota. areca nut palm. 
oto, otooto v.i., to be straight : na'ia raa i siona tara oto, he went along 
the straight track. 
otoi v.t., to meet. S. odo. 

P 

paa v.i., to rise, of moon. S. puaa. 

paapaa (ku) n., grandparents, grandchildren, inane or keni is added to 
distinguish the sex. S. pwaapiraa, grandmother, etc. 
paurahe v.t., to sing the praises of a place, to apostrophize. S. paahJie. 
pa'eiva, shark. S. pa'eica. 

pai 1, to hit : pai mahusi, to break in pieces. Lau kieai. 
pai 2, v.t., to prise. S. pnxii. 

paina. jjaipaina, poina, poipoina v.i., to be big. S. jKiine. 
pana. bark cloth. English cloth. S. picana. 
pano (ka) n.. nose, mucus. 
pano'a adj. S. picango. 

papaa v.i., to hold one's tongue, to be quiet. S. jxiangiin. dumb. 

papare'a adj.. clean. Lau kivakwafarcre'a. 

para v.i., to fence ; n.. a fence. S. })ara. 

parapara (na) n., a sign, a portent. S. ixdapala. 

pari n.. side, back, of thing.s or places. Lau hah. 

jxira. a large sea-going canoe. Lau hara. 

pasa. the stern hook for bonito lishing. 8. pasa. 

jxisi, bow : tan pasi. to divine with a bow. 8 . jxisi. 

pasu v.t.. to tie. to fasten. 8. pirii.su. 

pata, shell money. 8. lura : Langalanga, hata. 
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fan (ku) n.. head ; pan ni warn, to consent, to take counsel. S. pidiu. 
■pan roiroi. larva of mosquito. 

paidou v.i.. to bend, to bow, to incline. S. pivanton. 

pe ail. bamboo water-carrier, mt. 

peo v.i.. to be silly, foolish, heheo. S. pweu. ■ 

pera specific numeral, one thousand, of coconuts or taro ; pera ni 
niu. S. pweki. 

pshi 1, v,i,. to be uninhabited, emptv. of village site. ? Mota won. 
pz'u 2, spider. S. pe‘u. 

pia 1, v.i., to well out, of water from a rock ; n., a cascade. S. pie. 
pi‘a 2. v.i., to be fat. S. ])ici'e. 

piata v.i., to be calm at sea ; n., a calm. Inakona, Guadalcanal, 
heata. ? Mota ivia, S. diana, good. 
pH v.i., to boil with hot stones. 

piina n,, yam vegetable or soup. S. pH. 
piri v.i., to be dirty. 

piri'a. piri piri' a adj.. dirty. Lau hili. 
pirn v.t.. to thread beads, etc., for ornaments : pirn kui, a necklet of 
dogs' teeth. S. pirn. 

pirupiru, a burial place at sea consecrated to shark ghosts. S. pint pirn. 

pisi v.i., to be in separation, of women. Lau bisi. 

pito v.i., to sprout, of yams. S. pwHo. 

poe 1. an altar on the beach. 

poe 2 : rnann poe. to gasp. S. poe. 

poi . poi rna. the second day on. 1 . poi dnni tn'e. next morning. 
pom, da\ . na pom, \esterday ; horo'n hnhoia na poni, the dav before 
yesterday; pom orn. third day on ; poni hai, poni nima. poni 
ono. pom hin. pom warn, poni .siwn, poni tanahurn. fourth 
day on. etc. 

pome i partic. , now and again ; nan matn'i ponie‘i,\ was agueish 
on intermittent days. Jlota qong. 
pono v.t., to be closed over, overgrown 

pono.si v.t. : ari ponosi. to forget. S. pono. 
poo 1. a pig. S. poo. 

po‘o 2. side, of position : po'n nnii. on this side ; po'n wan, on that side. 
S. po'o. 

pora. porapnra 1. v.i.. to jump. S. poln. 
porn 2. v.i.. to be black. 

porn porn' a adj. ipora. Lau hmi. 
pore : inanru pore, to dream. S. pwole. 
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paro, a male, husband : poro ni haha, man of the ship, a white man ; 
a parona, So-and-so. S. poro. 

pota v.i., to break with a blow : pota niu, to crack a coconut ; pota 
kohoro, the curlew. 

potali, potari v.t. napotari, to break. S. pota. 
pua 1, areca palm, areca nut : wari i pua, an areca nut. ‘ota. U. piia. 
pua 2, v.i., to rise, of the sun : rato e pua. Lau biiara, to rise. 
piii, day: pui eni, pui noo, this day, to-day; pui eni lalisi, this 
morning ; pui eni rato‘a, midday to-day ; pui eni Jatirahi, 
this evening ; pui eni me‘etani, to-night. 
jwiWM v.i., to be deaf. S. pitngu. 
puo v.i., to turn back. 

ha‘apuo v.i., to return. S. puo. 
puri v.i., to be behind, after : nuine i puri, younger son. 

puri (ku) n., back, behind : i purina Jianua, in the rear of the 
island. S. puri. 

purui v.t., to caulk a canoe with raia, putty nut. U. puhti. 
purupuru, star. Lau hubulu. 
puu, pttupuu v.i., to tread. 
puuri v.t. S. puu. 


R 

In several words r is heard as «, and at first it is hard to 
distinguish between the two : e.g. raamiu, naanau, youth ; tonu, 
torn. In iro, mangrove oyster, the r was heard as d. 
ra adj. suff. : apu, apura. S. la. 

raa, raaraa 1, v.i., to go. to come : noko raa u'ou. I am going ; raa mai, 
come here. S. la. 

rort 2. noun ending : honu, honuraa ; hou.houraa. Lau ?aa. 
raahure, to-morrow : i raahure. U. ha'ahulee. 
raai v.t.. to know. S. saai. 

raanau, young man. unmarried man : raanau haoru. naanau. S. 
saanau. 

roe (ku) 1, n., corpse. S. rae. 

rae (ku) 2, n., heart, mind : ariirae v.i., to meditate, think. S. sae. 
rae, raerae 3, v.i., to come, to go : rae nmi. rae u'OU. 

raeha v.n., journey : raeka -naia kai hura d'i, the trip on which he 
will arrive. S. lae. 

rae 4, v.t. : raea ivara, to make an oration, lae 2. 
raha adj., big. S. laha. 
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rahi, raimlii v.i,. to lay eags. S. liihi. 

rahuta, leaves of trees : 'ini rahuta, to pluck edible leaves. 

rahuta- (na) n. : rahutanu inamit, leaves of the forest, lau 1, rau 3. 
S. rahute. 

rai, hi 1, pi. article, precedes noun ; used with the nouns inoni 
man, keni, women, mane, male, mera, child ; rai mane, the men. 
FI. lei ; S. alei. 

ra'i. ra'ini 2, verbal sufR.x. sikira‘ini, ukura'i. 

raia, the putty nut, Parinarium lanrinum. purui. U. saia. 

raihuni v.i,, to be hidden, liihuni. 

raka, rakaraka v.i., to be hot, of fire, pungent, of leav’es, etc. ; tora 
raka, to be magically powerful ; Apai siri tora raka, a hi'ona 
living on Marapa. S. raka. 
rami v.i., to spawn, of crabs. S. lami. 
rani n,, sky ; i rani. S. langi. 

rao 1. the sago palm : tapa rao, to cut sago leaves for thatch ; ura rao, 
to sew sago leaves for thatch ; hoko i rao, a bundle of sago 
leaves, S. sao. 

rao (na, hi) 2, n., inside : i raom, the inside ; i raoi, i raoni, inside, 
within them, of things. S. rao. 
rape (ku) n., body ; rape urkitm'i, to suffer, hjoe. S. iape. 
rapu v.i., to hit, to strike. 
rapusi v.t. 

raputeU, rapnleini v.t., to hit and knock down. S. rapu. 
rara v.i., to be hot, of condiments : raramea, to burn the tongue, of 
condiments, S. rara. 

raramea, too much, excess : kori raramea, very lazy, rara 1. 
rarahiCa adj., old, worn out. S. lahn. 
raramoa, a person killed by violence. S. lalamoa. 
raraira v.i., to be lazy, unwilling. S. lahmi. 

rare 1. dr} coconut leaf ; v.i., to singe with a coconut leaf : rare poo, 
to sacrifice pigs. lale. S. rare, 
rare 2, v.t., to outline, to draw. 
rarihe, a centipede. S, alike, 
raro 1, the sky : i raro. H. salo. 

raro 2, adv.. precedes verb, to do gently, haro. S. raro. 

raroa, used of indefinite future time, for the future : raroa. for ever ; 

may be reduplicated. 
raru, a tree, casuarina, larn. S. sfiln. 
rasa v.i., to smoke, of fire ; n. smoke, lasu. 
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rata (ku) n., name. S. sata. 
rato, sun. lato. S. sato. 
rato'a, a day : hai rato‘a. lato‘a. 
rau 1, the bonito. S. sau. 

ran 2, v.i., to kill : rau niane, to commit homicide. 
rauni v.t. S. sdu. 

rau 3, leaf : ‘ini rau, to pluck edible leaves. S. rau. 
rau 4 : rau i haru, ten thousand, of coconuts. S. rau i kelu. 
rau 5, body ornaments : ni rau, to put one's ornaments on. S. Iduni. 
rau 6, v.i., to get shell fish and crabs. 
rauhi v.t. U. rau. 

ramna'ini v.t., to make, to manufacture. L. kaungeini. 
raiva, fibre for lines and nets. S. laua 2. 
reesi v.t., to see. S. leesi. 

reho, rereho v.i., to speak ; reho tare, to speak to. 

reho (ku) n., speech : mani rehom e uri'i, this is what he said ; 
reho‘ata, their speech, leho. 
reko, the edible hibiscus, native cabbage. S. reko. 
rerehono v.i., to chatter, disturb with chattering : inam ‘o rerehono, 
don't make a disturbance by chattering. 
rerehonosi v.t. hono. 

retea adj., strong, powerful : lato retea, strong sunlight. 
ri trans. suS. to verb : tapa, tapari. S. ri. 
rihu n., place. Lau lifu. 

rihue'ini v.t., to carry about, to disperse. S. lihue'ini. 
rii demonstrative, used in questions or in exclamations ; ‘a taa ‘oko 
reesia rii, what is it then you can see ? 
rikinuiam, certainly, assuredly. S. likitnaana. 
riri kari v.t., all round, encircling. 8. lili keli. 
riri'i v.i., to be far off. 
riu, riuriu v.i.. to travel about. 

riuriua v.n. : riuriua maeraa, an epidemic, hairiu. 8. liu. 
ro numeral, two : onlv used in the exclamation ro niane. rua. 
roho, roroho v.i., to fly. 8. loho. 
roiroi : pan roiroi. mosquito larvae. 
roohi v.t., to search for. 8. lonlu. 
roroto v.i.. to be dark, to be night, to be overcast. 

rorotoa n., darkness. 8. rorodo'a. 
ro'u, also, again. 8. Io‘u. 

rouroH, thunder : roitrou e hita, thunder-clap. 8. louloic. 
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ru 1, niimeral. two. added to the pron. to form dual and pi. rnn. 
ru 2, numeral, two : nt tmi hoe. two namesakes, grandparent and 
grandchild ; ru uuini are. two things. 
rua 1, numeral, two ; run aimra. twentv ; used of p.iirs of relatives ; 
rita nuiasinu ; rua umi munshia : rua imi uJana. etc. : used in 
the exclamation, run uuine : added to pron. to form dual. 
ruana n., second. U. rua. 
rua 2, v.i., to flow, of tide ; n.. flood tide. U. hut. 
ruha v.i., to loose, takaruha. S. luh?. 
ruka v.i., to leave, let go. Juiiruka. Lau hika. 
rumu. moss. S. luiuu. 

ruru v.t., to gather together ; rurua sum, to make a fire. S. ruru. 
Tuta v.i., to carry as cargo ; haka ruin uiu. a copra ship. 
rvtani v.t. U. luda. 


S 

sahu n., lime used in enchantments and in magic, hena. S. sdhu. 
sapiri v.t.. to trade. 

sapiria v.n., trade, market. FI. sauAiri. 
sara v.i., to run aground, of a canoe. 
sasa (ku) n., name. rata. 

si 1, illative : kolu si raa. thereupon we went ; noko Juiro simouka, 
ka u kolu si raa, when I have had a smoke we .shall go. S. si. 
si 2, trans. suS. to verb : rapu. rapusi. S. si. 

sieni, siem v.i., to be good: sieni „oP. that will do! adj. good: 
mane sieni. 

sienina v.n. U. diena. 

siheini : i siluini. outside, out of doors. S. siheni 
siko, sisiho v.i., to go dowm. de.scend. 

sihoa ini v.t., to descend upon : iru ka sihoa'ini kia. the wind 
blows on us. 

sisihoa'i v.t.. to descend upon. S. siho. 
sii, elder, first ; used with i 2 : hula i .sii. to be the elder by birth ; 
nuine i sii Juiku. my elder brother; adv. first : tare'ae e'i sii, 
to be the first to do. 
siini v.i,, to .smell. 

siki V.I.. to be clear of. to be detached from. 
sikihi v.t. 

sil)7u'a passi\e, clear . e sikihia. the sky is clear, the rain is over. 
sikira'ini v.t., of distance, as far away as. S. siki. 
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siko, sisiko v.i., to be finished : e siko m'o, it is finished, that is all. 
sime, mosquito, sandfly. ico‘u. Lau sum. 
simouka, to smoke tobacco. English “ smoke ". 
sinora, thousand ; used of people, of yams and taros. S. sinola. 
sio- (mi) 1, n. ; with loc. i : i siona. along, following : naia raa i siona 
tara oto, he went along the ghost track. U. sia-, S. sie-. 
si‘o 2, v.i., to collect, to pick up ; to practise black magic. S. si'o. 
skokoni v.t., to gather up. to collect, koni. 
siri 1, v.i., to enter. S. sili. 

siri 2, dracaena : Apai siri rata, Dracaena leaf working powerfully, 
a hi'ona on Marapa. S. diii. 
sisiho, breeze, rain, wet. 
sisiki (ku) n.. Anger nail, toe nail. 

sill v.t., to break : siua niu neena 'akii'a. break that coconut for me 
to eat. 

siuskka adj., cold. 

siiva 1, blood-money. U. simi. 

siwa 2, numeral, nine : e siim ; pmi siwa. the ninth day on. 

S!ira«a n., ninth. U. siwa. 
soohi v.t., to pick up, to find by chance. S. soohi. 
siika, susuka v.t., to ask for. U. sukn. 

suna, fire : ire suna, to make fire with a fire-plough ; ire suma v.n. 
U. dunga. 

sura v.t., to roast on the coals. U. sula. 
siiri, susuri (ku) 1, n., a bone. S. suli. 

suri 2, v.t., to follow : raa suria, follow him ; suria ivai, stiria su'u, 
along the stream, along the harbour ; mauru suri. to divine 
by sleep. S. suli. 

suri hata, a specific numeral, forty, of dogs' teeth : suri hata ni kui. 
S. suli hata. 

sum (na) 1, n.. coconut oil. S. sulu, liquid. 
sum 2, v.i., to lift. S. sulu. 

suruta‘e v.i., to rise up. to depart, to remove. U. suluta'e. 
susu 1, v.i., to set, of moon. S. susu. 
susu 2, v.i.. to be fixed, to be firm. S. susu. 
susurua, a generation of men. 

susuto‘o v.i., to be firmly fixed : 'oni susuto‘o, to dwell permanently. 
susu 2. 

suu 1, v.i.. to set. of sun, of moon in dark sphere, to sink ; rato e suu, 
the sun has set. 
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siiuha v.n.. setting of sun. S. suu. 
suit, suiisuu 2, v.i., to hum. 

suuni v.t.. to roast on the coals. U. sun. 
su'ii 3, harbour, hay, passage, passage in mangroves. 8. su'u. 
suu'i dehortative. don't ! used of strong negative, certainly not ; 

m suu'i rae, I won’t go. S. su'uri. 
su'usu'u (Jcu) n.. elbow. 

su'usu'ua n.. corner. S. su'usu'u. 


T 

tn 1, ending of verbal noun ; aruJiuu. umliuutu ; uhii. ciliuta-. 
ta 2. pron. pi. 3, them, siiff. to verb.s and prep, as ol)]. Lau da. 
ta 3, v.i., to give, to do : la uud. give it to me ; hana 'okoi la. for you 
to do. U. la. 

taa 1. numeral, one : laa wou 'ana. it is one and the .same, it is no 
matter, eta ; taa‘i 2. 

lau 2, interrog. pron., what \ V/ tan, what thing I what ? hnna taa, 
what for ? 8. taa. 

ta'a 3. v.i.. to be bad : e harm ta'a 'aku, I don’t like it to eat. 

ta'araa v.n., evil. 8. ta'a. 
ta'a 4. adversative, but. U. ta'a. 

tna'i 1. what, pi. neut. interrog. : na taa'i, what things 1 taa 1. 'i 8- 
taa'i 2. numeral, one. only : tan'i hanua. one village ; taa'i are 
)Houta‘i, one thing only ; taa'i run 'ei. tan' i olu are. two or three 
things; taa'i onu are. only si.v things; taa'i horo'a, "one 
time, once ; aware taana taa'i. eleven ; ta'a taa'i. a one-man 
canoe, eta. taa 1. 8. taa‘i. 

ia'am 1. adv.. certainly, assuredly, follows verb, 8. ta'ane. 
taa- (na) n. 2, every : aliutnua taana are, all and sunilrv things. 
taataana. 

ta'aru. shoal water. 8. la'alu. 

taaHi v.t., to throw away ; laasi'i. throw them away. 8. taasi. 
taataa- (na) n., every ; taataana fianua. every village, taana. 
la'au adv. of direction, east, .south. 8. ta'au. 
talwra'i v.i., to thatch a house. 
tahcra'ini v.t. 8. talwra'i. 

ta e 1. v.i.. to get up ; ta p ro'u. to rise again ; v'.t., to lift up. 8. ta'e. 
la e 1. v.i.. to go on board : ta'e taa'i. one-man canoe ; ta'e oru, three- 
man canoe. 

ta'eri v.t. : ta'eria inra. to go on board a canoe. 8. ta'e. 
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taetae- (na) n., one, some : ‘ana taeta^na horo'a. at some time. S. 
taetae. 

taha v.i., out, open : ivarufaha. S. taha. 
tahana, fathom. S. tahanga. 
tahi v.i., to flee. 

tahina v.n.. flight. S. Uihi. 
tai 1, v.t., to sew. Lau tai. 
tai 2, adjectival prefix : taihirukini. 
ta‘i 3, the bow hook for honito. S. te'i. 
ta'i 4, participial ending : 

taihiruMru adj., tangled, revolving. S. t'iihir>ihirii. 
ta'ini transitive suffix to verb : tmasifeini. S. ta'ini. 
takomai v.i., to collect : takomai hamraa, to get food-stnffs. 

takomaini v.t. Lau tago. 
taka adjectival prefix. S. taka, 
takaruru adj., unloosed, undone. S. takaluhe. 
tamatama rere, a boat ; old-fashioned name for boat. 
tanahuru numeral, ten, used of a series : pani tannhuru. the tenth 
day on ; tanahuru 'ana, the tenth, aurirn. S. tangnhulu. 
tanarau numeral, one hundred. S. tangaJau. 

tani 1. v.i., to be daylight : e tani piina no'o, it is broad day. 
S. dangi. 

tani 2 : me‘e tani. night. U. dani. day. 
tanora v.i., to be powerful, to be strong, of magical power. 
tapa v.i., to cut with a blow. 
tapali, tapari v.t. S. tapa. 

tajxiiso, tobacco : nvxai tapaiso, a piece of tobacco. English 
“ tobacco ". 

tapi, tapitapi v.t., to chop. 
tapo v.i.. to catch hold. 
tapori v.t. S. tapo. 

tara 1. path : tara oto, tara ni hi'ona. the ghost track on the island of 
Marapa. 

tarai v.t., to lead, to take a person. S. tala, 
tara 2. forehead : naotara. S. dara. 
ta,raha. regularly : hura taraha, to keep coming regularly. 
taranm'ini v.t., to light a torch. 
taraure‘i partic., constantly. S. id. 

tare- (a), tale (a), to, towards : reho tarea. speak to him. L". tale. 
tare‘ae v.i., to begin : tare ‘ae e‘i sii, to be the first to do. S. tala'ae. 
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tari 1. for no reason, anyhow, just ; precedes verb : A’a tari raaraa 
raona an, just goes about in the sea. S. taJe'i. 
tari 2. hand net. a net on two cross-sticks for catching btum fish. 
taro v.i., to spread, of news. 
tatnroha v.n., news. S. talo. 

tarn, tantaru v.i., to bail, to dip out : taru oku, to catch the palolo worm. 

tarusi v.t. ; tarmi oka. S. dana. 
taraa pron. dual 3, their ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 

<asi. taitesi v.t., to remove the skin in strips, to husk : kariiru ka taitesia 
niu, the coconut crab strips off the skin of a coconut. S. tiisi. 
tatare v.i., to travel, to walk about : nunukn e tatare, my soul journey.s. 

U. tatale ; ifota tataJe. 
tate : isa tate, to be beyond count. 

tan, tatau v.i., to do ; ka tan 'ohi rihn, he is looking for a place ; tau 
im?, to make war ; tan pasi, to divine with a bow ; tau iiri i, 
to speak thus, of reported speech. U. tau. 
taukai, a coconut scraper. S. saukai. 
tauna v.i., to want. 

taunaha'i v.t., to want, to like. 
tauru pron. pi. 3, their ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
te, numeral, one, a : te aro, one taro ; te hanaraa, one meal. Lau te. 
te'e, te'ete'e {ku) n., skin : h/tite'e, unskinned, with whole skin. S. te'e. 
tei 1, place : tei eni, this place, here ; tei na, that place, there ; lei 
ninM, in the house, kni 2. 
te'i 2, numeral, one, a. 

teite voc., mother : a teite, mother, of a specific person. S. teitei. 

teitorn adj., mixed, fora. 

teke v.i., to fall down ; to drop. 

tekeMini, tekera'ini v.t. ; kuam tek^la'ini, to punch and knock 
down, ha'ateke. U. teke. 
tete. a .stone fence. S. tete. 
teira v.i., to be long, tall, ‘eim 2. S. teiva. 

to- (ka) n., mate, companion, address used to a child : ‘o raa truii, 
Inku, come here, mate. iVIota ta-k, etc. 
tohu specific numeral, ten, of shell-moneys : tohu ni pata. 
to'i v.t.. to work at, of work in gardens : toi 'ana harm, to work at a 
hma garden. 
to'iha, toina v.n. 

toll, ton. adv. of direction, down, west : ni toll, to descend, to be head 
downwards. S. toll. 
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to‘o (ku) 1, v.t., to come into contact with, to hit ; used with loc. i : 
to'o i pau, to hit one’s head ; ka to‘o i ‘ani, hits it ; uta ka to‘o 
mora, the rain keeps on. S. to‘o. 

to'o 2, distributive, at a time : to‘o oru are, three things at a time. 
S. to'o. 

to'o 3 : to'o 'erena 'di, the tops of the tree. S. to'o ‘ele)ia. 
to'ohuu v.i., to be real. S. to'oJimi. 
to'oni 1, v.i., to store, to pack. S. to'oni. 
to'oni 2, clothes. S. to'oni. 
to' oru v.i., to sit. 
to'Orua v.n. 

tora 1, v.i., to affect, to come upon, of sickness ; tora niui, to build a nest. 
torahi v.t. S. tola. 

tora 2, v.i., to be mixed, various : teitora. 

torari v.t., among, mixed. S. dola. 
tore, tole v.t., to take, to chase, to drive. S. tole. 
tori, toli v.i., to divide food, to distribute food. S. tolingi. 
toro («a) 1, n., hill : torona hanua, the hill country. S. tolo. 
toro 2, lady, of person of distinction, used of female ghosts. S. toro. 
torn v.t., to carry : Hu' a torn i Kera, a Marapa ghost. Lau tolu. 
toto v.i., to sink, ha'atoto. S. dodo. 

totohu n., of own accord : totohu 'aku, of my own accord. S. tohu-. 
totono v.i., to smart. S. totongo. 
totori v.t., to wait for. 
totorisi v.t. U. totori. 

toil (na) n., middle, used with loc. i : mane i tou, the younger brother ; 
i touna hanua, in the middle of the island. U. ton. 

U 

ua 1. adv.. yet, still : e nuio ua, not yet. S. ue. 

ua 2, of old : are ua icarita, a thing of old time. Mota tuai. 

'u'a 3. a sand crab. S. 'u'e. 

1, yam : wAi e p/to, the yam has sprouted. S. uA/. 
uA/ 2, v.t., to blow with the mouth : uhi iiu, to blow a conch. S. uhi. 
iiku 1, v.t., to draw, drag. 

ukura'i v.t., to draw, to deliver. 
iiku 2, line, row ; uku i reia, a line of putty. S. uku. 
ui v.t., to throw : id asi, to throw away ; kai 'eni ui, the throwing 
hand, right hand. 
uile'ini v.t. S. ui. 
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utm v.i.. to work at a yam garden, ilota nmua. 
umu, oven. S. umtt. 

■una adv.. thus : hii wvt. tliat'.s the way ! h'lrii 'ei e him. some are 
like that, ilalu'ii nm. 
unusi v.t.. to come loose. 
upu v.i.. to swell. 

upii (Jcu) n.. waist : i upiim. S. Hp>i. 
lira-, Ilia- (h.t) 1. n.. cross-cousin. 

urana n. : rua mai umm. two cross-cousins. U. itla-, brother, 
sister. 

ura, uraura 2. v.i., to stand. U. am. 
lira 3, v.i. to sew : ura rao. to sew thatch. S. use. 
uraura {hu) n., skin. S. uleule. muscle, vein. 
uri adv., thus, in the compounds : uriha'i, etc. iiri'i. S. uri. 
uri i adv., thus ; used of reported speech ; the demonstratives ua, 
nl, neena, non, are added : uri's na. uri'i ni. uri'i neena, nri’i 
noo. Lau vrii, llaluhi uri'i. 
uriha'i v.i., to be as if. 

uriha ini v.t. : 'ei nei e unha'inia ‘ei nei. this one is like this one. 
uriham, like ; e urihana ta-a, what is it like ? S. urihana. 
uritaa interrog. adv., how, like what ? e uritna ? S. iiritaa. 
uru 1, v.i., to be old, to be getting soft, of taro. S. uht. 
uru 2, v.i., to wade. S. uhi. 
uru 3, cloud. S. uru. 

uriiha n., relatives by birth, the bilateral family : uruha ni inoni 
ieru, our family*. 
usu v.i., to wipe. 

usuri v.t. S. usu. 
usuri v.t., to follow. S. usuh. 

%ita 1. rain ; v.i.. to rain. Lau uia. 

Ufa 2, v.t., to rub-on stones. S. u(e. 

utaa interrogative adv., how ? e uhta, how is it ? whafs the matter 1 
‘ei utaa, which person ? what thing ? Lau utaa. 
utu, utuutu v.i., to drip. 

utuhi v.t.. to drip on. S. udu. 
itu 1, a shell conch. 

‘u‘u {ku) 2, n., finger. 

urn, exclam, of assent, that is so ! yes ! Lau uaa. 
uunn, uunuunu 1, v.t.. to tell, to recount. 

uunuunuha v.n,. folk-lore story, an account. S. mmu. 
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uunu 2, a torch of coconut leaves. Lau minu. 
uuni, uuruuru v.i., to thread. 

•uuruhi v.t. Lau usv. 


W 

In one or two words changes to r : iveeivee, veevee. 
icaa‘i v.t., to pay. S. uaa'i. 

waara'o, a strong creeper used for tying canoe planks, a nail. S. 
waara'o. 

ica‘ari‘i''i‘i n., lightning. S. tm‘ari'iri'i. 

uaato, a digging stick. S. iraato. 

ivaau'oa v.i., to have holes in. of solids. S. icannmi. 

icai 1, water. S. uxii. 

wai 2, a compound of icau i : wai esi. at sea. 

H-a‘i, u'aHiva‘i 3, v.i., to pull, to drag, to pain ; rape >ca'iwn‘{, to suffer. 

iva‘ini v.t., to pull, to deliver. S. idi'i. 
icaiesi, ivaiwaiesi v.i., to go fishing. 
waiasim v.n., fishing. S. tceesi. 

ivaiiva, contraction for ivau i ewa : noko raa wauva, I am going for 
a walk. 

u-apu, virgin forest. S. idipu. 

wara (kii) n., word : )nani icara, a word ; laea warn, to make an oration ; 
pau ni u-ara, to consult. S. wala. 

waraimori v.i., to be true : exclam., true, it is so. L. waJaimoh. 

warauhu (kii) n., hair. U. warauhu. 

wari (ku) 1, n., mother's brother or sister's son. 

warina n. : run mai warina. mother s brother and sister s .son. 
S. well. 

wan 2. used of things spherical in shape, fruit, stones : ariri i knn, a 
ceremonial club with a nodule of iron pyrites on top. worn 
hanging from neck between the shoulders ; wan i mu. a. coconut. 
wan 3, v.t., to cut. 

warita. adv.. formerly of old time: i waritn. formerly; warita ado, 
in past days ; arc nw warita. it was from of old. S. wiiite. 
wiihle. 

waro. a creeper, rope. S. wato. 

warn 1, numeral, eiirlit : pom wevu. the eighth day on ; used of an 
indefinite number : warn Itanna. all the lands ; with niora : 
want morn ni Jianaa. every land. 
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warn 2, v.i., to burn. S. uurii. 

waruna n. ; eighth. S. icalu. 
warutaJm v.i.. to emerge. U. uarutaha . 

ivasi v.i., to be wild, of pigs, to be unowned, of ghosts. S. wchi. 
ivasu, a bird whose nest is stolen by the land kingfisher, 'i’l. S. ivadu. 
mite v.t., to distribute, to apportion food, to give. S. mite, 
ivau adv. of direction, there : pn'o wau. po'o mil. over there, over here ; 

u-ai [ivau i) esi, out at sea. icon. S. icdu. 
waicasu (na) n., tip : waicasii 'ai, tip of leaf. S. icadu. 
weewee, veevee, a baby. S. iveeicee. 

icete, iceteicete v.t., to come into contact with, to strike : e iceteivete 
'ana, it struck him. S. icete. 
iciiicii, viivii, a baby : mera tciiicii. iceewee. 

icon 1, adv. of direction, there, away, onwards ; raa won, go on ; 
e apa ni asi na icon, it was in the sea over there ; taa wou ana, 
it is all one and the same ; the demonstrative na may be added : 
mane icouna, that man there, nan. 
ico‘u, ica‘u onomatop., 2, a mosquito. 
icoico {Jen) n., mouth. S. waua. 
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An Aeab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the 
Crusades ; The Memoirs of Usamah Ibn-Munqidh. Translated 
by Philip K. Hitti. pp. xii + 265. New York ; Columbia 
University Press, 1929. S4.50. 

The Memoirs of Usama form, to the Western reader, probably the 
most fascinating book in Arabic literature, and it is instructive to 
recall that, but for a battered manuscript in Spain, its existence might 
scarcely have been known. To Derenbourg belongs the honour of 
ha\dng re-discovered and identified this work, of having undertaken 
with a very substantial measure of success the labour of rendering 
the ill-written and often unpointed te.xt into a readable form, and of 
having not only translated but also analysed and annotated it with 
a precision derived from a thorough grasp of the historical background. 
That misreadings and errors of detail should have remained was 
inevitable, and it was to be hoped that subsequent revisers would 
gradually reduce their number and clear up the rather numerous 
points of obscurity. Unfortimately, neither the German translation 
issued by Schumann in 1905 nor Dr. Potter's English translation issued 
in 1929 have in any way fulfilled this hope, since the former is in reality, 
and the latter confessedly, translated from Derenbourg. It is to this 
task that Dr. Hitti has applied himself, after a substantial previous 
experience of translation and publication. His new version, under the 
rather clumsy title at the head of this review, rests upon a thorough 
and independent examination of a photostat of the manuscript, and 
the revised text on which it is based was issued by the Princeton 
University Press in 1930. 

It can be said at once that both text and translation show a very 
great improvement upon Derenbourg's editions. In dealing with a 
Syrian author, the S}’rian scholar has a natural advantage, of which 
Dr. Hitti has made the most. Though we are still very far from a perfect 
text, he has smoothed out many knots, and has given us a foretaste 
of the progress which should be realized in oriental studies when 
such a combination of direct knowledge with modern method becomes 
more general among scholars from the Eastern lands themselves. 
His appreciation of Derenbourg's work in the introduction to the 
translation sounds, perhaps, a little curt after the lengthy analysis 
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of liis mistakes ; fortaiiately. liowever. in tlie introduction to the 
Arabic text he speaks more warmly of his predecessor and acknow- 
ledges his debt to him in both text and translation, and. it may be 
added, annotation. 

The introduction contains a brief, hut on the whole sufficient, 
account of the author and his literary activities. Possibly the 
character-.sketch may be criticized as a little superficial ; Dr. Hitti 
stresses his hero's chivalry, and riyhtly, yet this is clearly not the 
whole truth. There is a danger, which he has not escaped, of blurring 
some of the differences between medieval and modern standard.s to 
which we apply the same label. So in the case of U.sama, it is the 
complexity of his character, not its uniformity, that makes him .so 
interesting a problem. The whole.some atmo.sphere of gallant and 
ari.stocratic behaviour in which he wa.s brought up had its limitation.s. 
and nothing is served by turning a blind eve to them. The man who 
can relate unemotionally and without a word of comment how. as 
a boy of ten, he stabbed and killed one of his father's retainer'- for 
a mere nothing (p. 174), had evidently more than a common share 
of hardness in his make-up. But while this may be explained by the 
manners of the time, it is impossible to overlook the fact that to his 
contemporaries Tsama was known chieflv as an inveterate intriguer. 
There are hints of this even in his own narratives, as. for example, 
his mission to the wazir Rudwan (p. 56). It can scarcely have been 
merely his intrepidity , as Dr. Hitti sugge.sts, that led his uncle 
to desire his absence from bhaizar. However that may have been. 
Usama himself makes it clear (pp. 27-8) that his .service with his 
next master, ZankI, ended in 11.38 in circumstance.s which made it 
neces.sar\ for him to seek a refuge at Damascu.s. Here he was received 
with high honours, hut was forced to leave six vears later. In this 
case we hace the direct evidence of an eye-witness, Ibn al-QalilnisI 
(ed. Amedroz, p|). 277-8) relates that in 1144 the ra'la of Damascus 
retired to Sarkhad on account of the intrigue.s of U.sama and the 
wazir, and refused to return until the ruler of the citv, Mu'm al-Din 
Unur, had them removed to Egypt. Usama's own ‘account of his 
departure (p. 28) has the look of an atteinjit to exculpate him.sclf. 
but even so he confesses that the bulk of the population was hostile 
to him. 

The apologetic note is still more percejitible in his account of the 
intrigues in which he played a jiart in Egyjit. Here. too. we possess 
a full narrative in the work of Jamrd al-Din vVlT b. Zilfir al-IIalabI 
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(B.M. Or. 3685, foil. 85*' £E. ; Gotha Ar. 1555, foil. 169“ ff.). who, 
though not himself a contemporary, was born in Egypt in 1170 and 
educated there, and so had access to contemporary local tradition. 
Ibn Zafir not only charges him with the blame in bringing about the 
murder of his patron Ibn al-Sallar, but also with instigating the 
subsequent murder of the Caliph al-Zafir, owing to the latter's hostility 
towards him. Even if the details of this story are to be discounted, 
it is certain at all events that Usama was so deeply compromised that 
he found it necessary (in spite of the assurances which he claims to 
have received from the Caliph's avenger Ibn Ruzzik) to fly from 
Egypt with the partisans of the chief conspirator ’Abbas. Finally, 
that Saladin as well, after befriending him, fell out with him, seems 
to show that even in his extreme old age Usama was still something 
of a mischief-maker. Even if the reason, as suggested by Dr. Hitti, 
was that Usama retained some sort of sympathy with the Shi’ite 
cause (and this is perhaps borne out by Ibn Zafir’s statement that it 
was the Sunni party which led the opposition to him in Egvpt), it 
must not be forgotten that the nursing of Shi’ite sympathies implied 
not merely a platonic attachment to certain doctrines, but involved 
also an active political partisan.ship. 

The fascination of Usiima's book lies mainly, no doubt, in the human 
appeal and intimacy of its contents, but to the student of Arabic 
it is given additional charm by its vivacious and informal style, which 
it owes largelv to that very colloquialism that Dr. Hitti (with true 
Arab pedantrv) .seeks to e.xcu.se in the author, or to lay somewhat 
gratuitouslv to the charge of a copyist. Had Lsama himself written 
down the.se recollections, he would certainly have clothed them in 
more conventional literary garb : but we have every cause to be 
grateful to the scribe who so faithfully recorded those clipped and 
” ungrammatical " sentences that we can actually hear the man 
talking. There is nothing else quite .so vivid or so lifelike in medieval 
Arabic literature. But what a task for the translator to pre.sent 
Usama in a manner that retains anything of the flavour of the original ! 
It is no reflection upon Dr. Hitti that precisely the same factors 
which give him exceptional qualitications as an editor of the text 
render him but an indifferent translator of it. To steer as happily 
iind as surely as Usama does lietween the stilted and the slangy 
demands a trained ear for English and a pen that instinctively 
recoils from such sentences as ” I told thee that there wasn't a thing 
I couhl do for thee ". 
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These details apart, however. Dr. Hitti has rendered a service to 
scholarship which it would be ungrateful to deny. It need hardly be 
stressed after these many years that Usama's memoirs are the most 
valuable single source we possess for the social history of S\Tia at the 
time of the early Crusades, and this translation will long remain the 
standard English version. For this reason, and in view of the 
importance of the work to students of the Crusades, it has seemed 
worth while to make a fairly full list of corrections and suggestions, 
omitting minor details. If the list seems a long one, let those who are 
without sin cast the first stone — and in justice to Dr. Hitti there ought 
to be a second (and much longer) list of passages in which, with rare 
patience and skill, he has brought order out of chaos, and sense out of 
nonsense. It should be said that these suggestions are based chiefly 
on the text as it stands, since, though manv passages are obviously 
corrupt, it would be hazardous to attempt anv extensive emendations 
without access to the manuscript and to a local knowledge equal to 
that of the editor. 

p. 25: “the massacre’’ read “the number of the killed", and 
below “ On the other hand, a great host of the Franks were killed . 

p. 26 : Salah al-Din, i.e. al-Yaghisiyanl, not the famous Saladin. 

p. 27 : The more natural meaning seems to be that when Usiinia 
went to Shaizar, Salah al-Din seized all his possessions, etc. There is 
no mention of “ the enemy i.e. the Greeks, as the cause of the 
calamity, and it links on to the following sentence (p. 28) explaining 
why Usama fled to Damascus. 

p. 28 : In this another calamity befel me in mv possessions, ’ 

read and what I lost on my e.states amounted to a .second 
catastrophe ’. Xote 2 : JIuTn al-Din was not 'wazlr, but commander- 
in-chief and atabek. 

p. 30 . Add after carpets, furniture ", “ a great reception-room 

p. 32 . foiling the enemy , read either (with Derenbourg) “the 
night of their surpri.se attack ’’ or the night when they deserted him ". 

P- 31- counterfeit official signatures', read "‘issue forged 
documents ’’ (for tawnqV cf. below, p. 206). After “ fixes the hour 
of death add In this rising a number of Eg\-ptians and Sudanc.se 
were killed ". 

p. 35 ; certain members of the caravan ", read “ some travelling 
merchants 

p. 40 ; “ greeted our eyes ", read “ made an attack on us ". 

p. 41 : Bait Jibril (Jibelin) was twelve miles from Ascalon. 
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p. 42 : The castle of Yubna (Ibelin) was built between 1140 
and 1143. 

p. 43 : “ curiosity read distraction 
p. 49; “saddle mules”, read “baggage mules”, 
p. 56 : Read “ Amin al-Dawlab Gumushtagin al-Atabaki ”. 
“ But he counted on me ” is not in the text (though also in Derenbourg’s 
translation). 

p. 57 : “He will send thee before him”, read “He will make much 
parade of thee ”. Note 91 : The term ‘azlz tnisr “ the mightv one of 
Egypt ”, is a traditional phrase derived from Qur’an xii, 30. and 
has no connection with the Caliph al-‘AzTz. 

p. 58 : “ \Mien I returned to Cairo", read “My arrival in Cairo 
happened at the time when . . .” 

p. 60: “Thou wert so glad . . . that thou didst hardly believe ”, 
Usama’s use of ma saddaqla (hatta) is almost equivalent to “ You have 
scarcely ” (cf. p. 87, etc.), "with the cross on it ’’, perhaps “on the 
oath of the cross ” or read possibly wasaliblyihi “ and his crusaders ". 

pp. 60-1 : This episode is to be dated in the autumn of 1155, 
during a truce between Nur al-Din and Baldwin III. 
p. 64 : “ at the head of ”, read “ among ”. 

p. 68: “The Franks raised a violent uproar”, read “They (the 
Muslim plunderers) were greatly alarmed ”. 

p. 69 : “a green mare”, al-Khadra", either "the iron-grey mare’’ 
or else a proper name. 

p. 72 : These incidents are probably to be dated about 1136. 
p. 74 : “ without a visor ’', read “without a lower piece (protecting 
the neck) ”. “ a jagged arrow,” kashmd (?) here and on p. 227 seems 
to imply that the arrow hit sideways. 

p. 76 : After “ three ribs on his left side add “ and three on his 
right side ”. 

p. 77 : “If only thou wilt keep to thy mosque ... as long as thou 
keepest to thv mosque", the meaning is rather “Cleave to your 
mosque (i.e. give up active military service) . . . and nevertheless you 
shall receive . . .’’ 

p. 78 : “I was rejuvenated ”, read “ I dealt it as though I were in 
the vigour of youth ”. 

p. 82 : “ put him in jail ". read " kept him in confinement ". 
p. 86 : “The castle stood on an elevation ". read “ (the road) which 
overlooked ’". 

p. 89 : “ Basahrii ”, in the text the reading " Bashamra ’' is 
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adopted. After “ flown at a francolin ” add " and dashed into the 
coverts 

p. 90 : ” displaying his colours'', perhaps ” conspicuously dressed" 
(cf. p. 76 at foot). 

p. 91: “the footman recovered", read “the foot-soldiers took 
(as booty) ”. 

p. 92 : “ By thy benevolence”, al-mnVah seems to mean “(I put 
myself under) thy protection ” ; cf. tastani'unl, text, p. 66, 1. 7. 

p. 97 : “to deal successive blows”, read “to drive home the 
thrust ”. 

p. 105 : ■■ and whose army was dispersed", read “and the army 
(operating under Bur.suq) dispersed ". Xote 199; Lu'hi' ruled Aleppo 
from the time of Rudwan's death in December, 1113, as atabek of 
his sons Alp-Arslan and Sultan-Shah, till his murder in April, 1118. 

p. 107 : ” al-Khirbah ', read " al-Kharibah " (Dussaud, Topo- 
graphie historique de la Syrie, pp. 145-7). 

p. 108, n. 116 : The correct date is 1130. 

p. 110, n. 124 : The dates given are those of Jamal al-Din ; Taj 
al-JIuluk Burl reigned 1128-32. 

p. 112 ; ■■ who was in charge of the register”, read “ who was in 
receipt of a dlwdn '’, i.e. enrolled in the army. Note 130 ; To be 
dated probably between 1163 and 1167. 

p. 115 : what he wishes to do, etc.", read " what he is about to 
do and the risks which he is about to encounter '. “a band of robbers ”, 
granted , but hammlijah seems often to have the technical sense of 
“ irregulars 

p. 119, n. 155 ; To be dated probably in 1120 or 1121. 

p. 120 . A\ hen the days are over ’, read " When the allotted time 
comes to an end ". 

p. 123: al-Mushrif", read “ 'Abdallah the intendant ”, 

and on the following page "This man was an intendant of . . . 

p. 125 . Fakhr ai-.lluik succeeded to Tripoli about 1100 and 
occupied Jabala in 1101. 

p. 128. The infantry of the enemy are in battle formation”, 
read "Our foot-soldiers are all over the place ". “No cavaliers of our 
company remained, etc. . read "There was not a single horseman 
out.side . . . Some (of our foot -soldiers) fled into the city, thinking it 
a certainty that they would be captured, others were walking beside 
my .stirrup '’. "march behind them .stealthily", read “cautiously ” 
(cf. p. .1.1, 1, 1 . kept at some distance behind them ' ). “ and took 
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possession of the town ”, read ” and had taken possession of the town. 
Fighting was then going on between them and his brother”. “He 
entered al-Eaqqah with the horse", read "The horse carried him 
into al-E.” 

p. 129 : “ mount and meet the enemy ”, read “ ride out to meet 
Jamal al-Din ”. Note 184 : The correct date is 529 = 1135. 

p. 143 : After " toppled over ” add “ and turned upside down ”. 
p. 144, n. 2 ; This relates to the expedition against Damascus 
under Baldwin II in 1129. Kafr-Tab had been captured by 
Bohemond II of Antioch in 1127. 

p. 146 ; “ belts of the horses ”, read “ saddle-straps ”. After “ the 
Franks ” add “ (may God Most High forsake them) ”. Xote 9 : The 
correct date is 1114. The date 1109 is due to an error in Ibn al-Athlr. 

p. 147 : “ The sword cut through the outfit, the silver sandal, 
etc.”, read “ The (blade of the) sword cut through the scabbard and 
its silver shoe ”. For jahaz = “scabbard ” cf. below, p. 154 (text, 
p. 125, 1. 2.) 

p. 148, n. 13 : al-bruns = “the prince ” is unlikely, as Baldwin 
does not seem to have been called by this title. In Ibn al-QalanisT, 
ed. Amedroz, the word is written al-nioyyis “the lesser chief.” 

p. 152 : “ Taking up my sword, etc.", read “ I put down my 
sword, etc.” 

p. 153 : “ May Allah do this and that with thee ” {fa‘ala'lldhii 
bika ivafa‘ala) is curiouslv reminiscent of the Hebrew "May God do 
so to thee and more also ". Xote 28 : See above, on p. 146. n. 9. 
p. 154 : “ joined her ”, read " climbed up ”. 

p. 156 : " almsgiving ". The te.xt (p. 126, la.st line) has diqqnh, 
which is probably to be read riqqah, "piety. ’ 

p. 157 : “ used to rise ”, read " used to go out raiding ’ . “ two 

spotted horses”, read perhaps mn'abbnydni "loaded up” or 
" caparisoned ". 

p. 167 ; “ discussion of their treatment of the orifices of the body " 
is rather far-fetched; read probably makhazlhim "their disgraceful 
customs ”. 

p. 169; “pierced his eyeballs", read “blinded him”. The 
operation did not involve any actual bodily injury, see Dozy. s.v. 
kaJtnla. 

p. 172; “without letting them go through", read probably 
“ without fastening them firmly". Xote 2 : Sawar was governor of 
Hamah for Taj al-Muluk Burl of Damas-cus in 1128-9. 
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p. 174: “to the ditch below", read “to the surface of the 
ground ”, 

p. 176 ; “ became so old ", read “ grew so stout 
p. 179 : “ evervone he met every day ", omit ” every day . 
p, 182 : “on the hill ", read “at the Pass ", i,e. ‘Aqabat Dummar. 
north-west of the city (Dussaud, Topogntphie. p, 291), " After we 

got tired of searching ", read "Shortly before noon . “ Sunuj . 

read “ Sawinj ", 

p. 186 ; “ Abu Bakr made him an officer, bestowed on him a robe 
of honour, etc.", read " Abu Bakr pre.sented him (before Zanki) 
who bestowed, etc.'' There is no evidence that a subordinate officer 
could bestow a khil'a. nor had he a corps of Jandarlijn. Xote 30 ; 
Zanki besieged and captured BaTln in 1137. 

p. 187 ; although he had committed no crime except that he was 
insistent ”, read “ Salah al-Dln had no fault but obstinacy 

p. 188 : “ Salah al-Dln after that came to the door, etc. ’ . read 
'■ Qafjaq then came . . . along with a troop of his men, and S. al-D. 
captured him and gave him into the keeping of ’'. “ the watchman of 
the castle '’, read “the intendant ". 

p. 193 : After " this is a ruse " add “ As if a raid were made during 
the night ! " 

p. 208 : “What is this building material ? ” in the text (p. 174, 
1. 2) hadrah. The rendering “ building material ” smacks of the lexicon ; 
one would expect rather something on the lines of “residence” or 
“ manifestation ” (“ Is not this the ... ? ”). but I find it difficult to 
a.ssign a precise meaning to the word in this context. “ I once more 
approached him ", read “ I tried to gain his goodwill ”. “ Written 

by al-Muqtafi ’, Derenbourg s version : “in the handwriting of 
al-31uqtafl. Had he demanded more . . .’ ”. seems preferable. 

p. 207 : with a green robe ', read “ with a jurist's hood 

(tailasdn) ”. 

p. 210 : forgive him [and me] our sins ”. the text has only 

“ forgive him ", the rest being anticipated from p. 212. 

p. 216 : the tiresome weight . perhaps " the suffocating heat 
p. 218 : 33 e reverse his exterior form ".rather “ 33'e invert him 

in form . In tlie text (p. 187. 11. 1-2) the quotation from the Qur’an 
is wrongly vocalized. 

p. 222 . satisfaction of his curiositv . read “enjoyment ’ . 
p. 225 . the fords of the Xile ' . perhaps “ watercour.ses derived 
from the X'ile '’. 
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p. 226 : ■■ cannot live except in a pool '"', read are always to be 
found in a pool 

p. 228: “took special pains", perhaps "used to spend a great 
deal in sending'. . (cf. p. 222, at the beginning). 

p. 229 : “ Most of the falcons Ghana'im would order . . read 
“ He (my father) used to send for and buy most of the falcons 

p. 230 : ■■ masters of hounds properly “ whippers-in " (according 
to p. 252 they were unmounted). 

p. 231 : Tarus is the Rupenid Thoros I. prince of Cilicia. 
“ accumulated ", read “ had with us at one and the same time 

p. 232 : “ with the rest of the falcons as they attack ", omit the 
last three words and read (p. 203. 1. 12) hUjumlati. 

p. 233 : “ a large wooden perch ", read “ a wooden perch in the 
shape of a large hawking-glove ". 

p. 236 : “ tamed it perhaps “taught it to fetch ”. 
p. 238 : “ The latter's system of calligraphy, etc.", probably " He 
was a calligrapher of the school of Ibn al-Bawwab and separated from 
the master by no more than one or two generations of pupils 

pp. 238-9 : “ because he possessed so many of them and could 
select . . . and most rapacious ". read ■' as may be seen from the fact 
that he had a good manv, though the skilful hunter is not often found 
amongst them 

p. 250 : “ peashooter ". read “ blowpipe ". 

p. 251 : “ tumbled it over ", add ” and threw her rider ". "pursued 
the bull ", the groom’s remark at the end of the incident (p. 252) shows 
that it was the boar which was pursued. 

It should be added that the dates provisionally assigned to many 
minor events are uncertain. 

H. A. R. Gibb. 

Beitrage zur arabischex Liter.aturgesciiichte. By Otto 
Spies, pp. x -f- 126. (Abh. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes. 
herausg. v. d. D. M. G., xix Band. Xo. 3.) Leipzig. 1932. EM. 10. 
Following in the footsteps of Horovitz. and more recently of 
Schacht and others. Dr. Spies has made a search through the still 
only half-known manuscript collections at Stambul for works of 
Arabic biographv and history, the results of which are published in 
this pamphlet. Of particular interest are some rare or missing early 
biographies of the Imams of Islamic jurisprudence, including 
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as-Saimarl's {cl. 43G) Mamqib Abl Hatilfa, Baihacjl's (d. 478) Maunqih 
ask-Shafi'l, and a fragment of al-Aburl's (d. 3G3) earlier work on the 
same imam, as well as a copy of a third (al-W&Uh an-yrifli) hitherto 
attributed to Ibn Kathlr. but which proves to be the work of a certain 
‘Abd al-3Iuhsin b. 'Othman in the fifth century. The historical works 
cited are of the sixth century or later, among them being complete 
series of Ibn al-Jaiizi's Munia:a/n, Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi's ‘Uyfoi 
at-TanxirilAi, no fewer than three complete sets of Ibn ‘Asakir s 
la tikJi Dimashq, and a large cjuantitv of MSS. of al-hAini's ‘Iqd al- 
Juatdn. In the third .section are listed MSS. of al-Maqdisi’s Kamdl 
f! ma'rifat ar-rijdl and its numerous abridgments, supplements, 
and rivals. Except for the mention in a footnote on p. 49 of a risdlu 
{K. muhdsabat an-najs) of Ibn Abl Dunva, Dr. Spies has confined 
himself to these three .sections of Arabic literature, to each of which 
he supplies a compact technical introduction. Both for the data 
furnished by his researches and for the admirable manner of their 
presentation, his brochure is of considerable value to all students of 
Arabic literature and iurisprudence. 

H. A. R. G. 


Catalogue of the Arabic IMaxuscripts ix the Library of the 

IxDiA Office. Vol. II, i. Qur'anic Literature. By C. A. 

Storey, pp. iv — 95. Oxford Universitv Press, 1930. 12s. 6f/. 

The immense volume of the Arabic literature dealing with the 
Qur an. its interpretation, variant readings, orthographv, recitation, 
ob.-5Curities, etc., is familiar to everv .student of Islam, and it is not 
suiprisiiig to find no fewer than 1G7 entries on these departments of 
study listed in this Catalogue. A large proportion of the entries are 
tieatises by Indian .scholars, many of them autographs, but interesting 
though they may be as a .survey of Indian Qur anic studv, it could 
hardh be expected that much new material of any .special value 
should come to light amongst them. The mo.st important item in the 
Catalogue is jirobably the i\IS. of the first half of an earlv (fourth 
century) Shiite Commentary (Xo. 1076) by as-Sulaml, better known 
a.', al- A} \aslu. of which, though copies are known to exist in India, 
no other copy has found it.s way into we.stern libraries. Among other 
inteiesting M8.S. are two fragmentary commentaries ascribed to 
al-fThazall (Xo.s. 108G and 1087), commentaries on Sura cxii and 
Sura X. 90. by .Jalal ad-Din ad-Dawani (Xos. 1145 and 1146), a treatise 
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by Ibn al- ArabI (Xo. 1216), of which only one other copy is known, 
and an autograph of Muhibb ad-Din al-HamawI (Xo. 1101). A 
curiosity is a volume of selections from the Qur an. with a Chinese 
translation (Xo. 1062), from Amoy. On the technical side. Mr. Storey s 
cataloguing is beyond criticism ; not only the description of the 
manuscripts themselves, but also the biographical and bibliographical 
notes which he appends to each are models of thorough and exact 
scholarship. 

H. A. R. G. 


Revle DES Etudes Islamiques. Publiee sous la direction de 
L. Massigxox. Tome III (Annee 1929), 4 cahiers. pp. 676. 
Tome IV (Annee 1930). 4 cahiers. pp. 610. Paris : Geuthner. 
Subscription price 100 francs per annum. 

Under Professor Massignon's inspiring direction, the Revue des 
Etudes Islamiques has now definitely established itself as the leading 
journal in modern Islamic sociology. It would be difficult in a short 
space to do justice to each contribution in these two volumes 
individually, and a brief analysis of their contents will suffice to show 
the range of interests which they cover. 

About seven-eighths of the whole is taken up by a variety of 
studies on social questions. Achille Sekaly Bey contributes a lengthy 
series of articles (1929, i, 75-126 : ii. 277-337 ; iii. 395-454: iv. 601-59) 
on the difficult economic problem posed by the multiplication of 
private or family Waqfs in Egypt, including translations of the 
controversy recently engaged on this subject by Muhammad ‘All 
Pasha and Shaikh Muhammad Bakhit. and of the rescripts, laws, and 
parliamentary debates relating to it. M. Castagne deals with the 
family customary-law of the Circa.ssians (1929. ii. 245-75) and magical 
practices among the Ea.stern Turks (1930. i, 53-156). M. Paul Marty 
has three articles, one on the efforts of the Makhzen to control the 
zuwiyas in Morocco during recent years (1929. iv. 575-600). another on 
the institutions of the Jews of Morocco (1930. iii. 297-332). while the 
third and most important, in a field which he has made peculiarly 
his own. summarizes the present situation of Islam among the Xiger 
tribes (1930, iii. 333-432). The tifnqdl or " unanimous decisions “ 
of the Jama'a of the Berbers of the M’zab arc reproduced and trans- 
lated by MM. Milliot and Jacobetti (1930. ii. 171-230). Following on 
Sekaly Bey's study on the educational reforms in al-Azhar. published 
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in the two preceding volumes, ” al-Mushrif ” describes the stages by 
which a similar reform has been brought about in the Zaituniya at 
Tunis (1930, iv, 441-515). Most interesting of all is the editor's 
short survey of the distribution and social conditions of the immigrant 
Kabvle workers in the district of Paris (1930. ii, 161-70), which 
supplements the earlier study of Lieut. -Colonel Justinard on the 
settlement of Shluh workers from south-east Morocco. 

Three articles are devoted to the women of North Africa and the 
East. Mile A. M. Goichon writes on the women of the " moyenne 
bourgeoisie " of Fez (1929, i, 1-74), and supplements her earlier book 
on La vie fhninine au Mzah with a series of additional notes and 
observations (1930, ii, 231-87 ; iv, 517-95), while M. Castagne gives 
details of the emancipation movement among the women of Turkey. 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Central Asia (1929, ii, 162-226). 

Of the remaining articles, the sole historical contribution. 
“■ L'oemTe des etrangers dans I'empire soudanais du Mali ” (1929, ii. 
227-35), by M. C. Monteil, contains an appreciation of the influence 
exerted by Muslim immigrants on the mediaeval Sudanic civilization. 
Literature is represented by an investigation into the popularity 
enjoyed by the poetry of al-MutanabbI in the Islamic West (1929. 
i. 127-35), by M. R. Blachere, and a useful collection of Moroccan 
proverbs in text and translation by M. J. BeiTies (1930, i, 1-51). 
M. R. Tresse supplies a valuable technical account of the irrigation 
system of the Ghuta of Dama.scus (1929, iv, 459-573), together with 
a full description of the local cu.stoms and legislation relating to its 
utilization. 

The shorter articles relating to current events include a transla- 
tion of the recent Egyptian decree-laws on personal status (1929, 
i. 137-53), an account of the “ Eastern League ” (ar-Rdbita ash- 
Sharquja), founded in Cairo in 1921, ami its journal of the same name 
(1930, iii, 289-96), and an analytical Ikst of school books published 
in Kurdish (1930, i, 157-60), contributed by M. Minorsky, who omits 
however, the very interesting attempt to produce a Kurdish grammar 

in a reformed Arabic script made by Tawfiq ^Vahbl 

5y ) published at 

Baghdad in 1929. 

Finally, Professor Jlassignon continues to furnish his invaluable 
Abstrncta Isknntca (1929, iii, 341-94) of recent publications in all 
fields of Islamic studies, which, it may safely be asserted, is the most 
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widely appreciated feature of the Revue des Etudes Islamiques. The 
burdens imposed upon him by his other duties doubtless explain its 
absence in the fourth volume, but one may express the hope that he 
will find it possible to resume a series for which all students of Islamic 
subjects owe him a special debt of gratitude. 

H. A. E. G. 


History of Palestine and Syria to the Macedonian Conquest. 
By A. T. Olmstead. pp. xxxiv + 664, map. Xew York and 
London : Scribner’s, 1931. .30s. 

Palestine in General History. By T. H. Robinson, J. \X. 
Hunkin, and F. C. Burkitt. (Schweich Lectures, 1926.) 
pp. \’iii + 106. London : Milford, 1929. 6.'5. 

Petra et la Xabatene. By A. Kammerer. Vol. i : Texte, 
pp. xiv + 630, maps. Vol. ii : Atlas, 152 plates. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1929-30. 300 francs. 

History of Palestine. By A. S. Rappoport, pp. 368. London : 
Allen and Unwin, 1931. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Olmstead's hand.some volume is uniform with the series 
of historical textbooks issued under the general direction of Professor 
Breasted at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, to 
which the author has already contributed the History of Assyria. 
It represents a stupendous undertaking — nothing less than the attempt 
to present a complete survey of the provisional results of modern 
archaeology and research in so far as they bear on Palestine and S^Ha 
from the earliest ages. This is not to say that it is mere compilation : 
on the contrary, for Professor Olmstead has passed all his material 
through the crucible of his own judgment, and asserts his own con- 
clusions with confidence, even where they disagree with more generally 
accepted views. Yet in a sense it is a collection of historical materials 
rather than a historv. To a great extent, the actual sources, including 
not only written records, but also monuments, architectural remains, 
pottery, burial customs, and the like, are set out in summarized form, 
and left to tell their own story with the briefest possible linking up and 
exposition. The method has undoubted advantages, but sometimes 
entangles the reader in a bewildering maze of detail, which he is left 
to sort out as best he may (for example, in the abstract of the Tell 
el-Amarna letters, summarized in chapter xii). Strict adherence to 
chronological order also involves a good deal of jumping about and 
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saadwiching of paragraphs of Samaria, say. between others about 
Phoenicia, Moab, A.ssyria. and the re.st. The result is a book that is 
not easv to read, but that mo.st emphatically ought to be read, and 
carefully, by all students of western Asiatic and more especially Old 
Testanaent history. It will not please the conservatives and funda- 
mentalists, nor all the ” advanced " critics, but by placing the Hebrews 
in their proper setting it throws much valuable light on their develop- 
ment, and on such difficult problems as their e.stablishment in Palestine 
and the growth of Judaism. Some questions are left unan.swered — the 
historical basis of Genesis xiv, for instance, and the relations between 
the deity Jacob and the '' hero ” Abraham, and how Jacob's tomb came 
to be shown at Hebron — and there are very many statements and 
conclusions which will not be accepted without di.scu.ssion. There 
are, however, few omissions to be detected ; the most surprising is the 
absence of any reference to the Scythian invasion of 626. even in a 
footnote, since, even if it is argued that the opening chapters of 
Jeremiah do not refer to this, it played none the less a part in the 
fortunes of Syria and Pale.stine. 

The first two of the Schweich Lectures for 1926 cover the same 
ground in outline as Professor Olmstead's book : Professor Robinson 
carries the story to the fall of Nineveh, and Mr. Hunkin from that 
point to Titus. The two books supplement one another admirably, 
since the lectures not only clarify the detail of the sources summarized 
in the larger work, but al.so. where thev conflict with it. enable the 
reader who is not familiar with the technical literature to appreciate 
the main divergencies in critical opinion. Mr. Hunkin s narrative of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods is especiallv welcome, in view of the 
few critical accounts available for the general reader, although the 
extensions of the Maccabean dominions attributed by the map on ji. To 
to John Hyrcanus and Alexamler Janiueus are a little generous. 
The third lecture, by Profe.s.sor llurkitt. begins with a lucid explana- 
tion of the importance of Pah'stine as a centre of land communications 
before pa.ssing on to .sketch the hi.story of the two Arab states of 
Petra and Palmvra. 

Profe.ssor Burkitt s .subject is rehamlled in much fuller detail in 
M. Kammcrer s work, which bears much the same relation to the 
latter half of the second and the third of the Bchweich Lectures that 
Professor Olm.stead s book Iiears to the first part. Though the author 
in this case has admittedly compiled his material from secondarv 
sources, he lias nevertheless succeeded in putting together a mo.st 
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valuable piece of work, supplemented by a very fine “ atlas of 
plates. The greater part of his book is naturally devoted to the 
Nabateans, but it traces also the history of Petra from Israelitish times 
and dovm through Palmyra and the Ghassanids to the Muslim and 
Crusading periods. In these outlying portions of his task, 
M. Kammerer is less at home with his material and his detail is not 
so good. The Jewish legends regarding the Exodus can naturally 
be utilized only with due attention to the results of critical study, 
which he largely ignores ; for the later periods he is somewhat at sea 
with the Kinda (for whom he suggests a Nabatean origin, connecting 
the name of Hujr with al-Hijr) and with the Muslims generally. As far 
as the main part of the work is concerned, however, his exposition is 
not likely to be bettered rmtil fresh discoveries and investigations bring 
a material increase in our sources of information. The weakest section 
is that on the religion of the Nabateans, for which direct evidence is 
as yet relatively scanty. Both Professor Burkitt and M. Kammerer 
have overlooked the fact that the worship of Dhu'l-Shara continued 
in Arabia down to the time of Muhammad (Wellhausen. Reste arabischen 
Heidentums-, 48-51), and that the name has as little connection with 
the supposed name of the mountain of Petra (being in fact only a 
vague appellation meaning ■' Lord of the Holy Place ’") as that of his 
Ka‘abu has with Mecca. 

Dr. Rappoport’s book is also a compilation from secondary sources, 
but has been too hurriedly and unevenly put together to have much 
value, except as a brief summary for those who wish to know something, 
but not too much, of the chequered fortunes of Palestine. 

H. A. R. Gibb. 


The Legacy of Isl.\m. Edited bv the late Sir Thomas Arnold and 
A. Guillaume, pp. 416. Clarendon Press, 1931. 10s. net. 

It has taken thirteen men to Mvite this book so one cannot be 
expected to revdew it adequatelv. Indeed, the English language tends 
to divide into jargons which arc only understood of the initiate. 
The sentence. “ We Europeans conceive music vertically whilst 
the Arabs apprehend it horizontally, was double Dutch till it 
was explained to mean that Arab music is built up of single sounds 
and European of groups. One of the writers says that the word legacy 
in the title is hardlv suitable, and suggests annuity ; this is better, 
for Christendom might still learn much from Islam. M here all is goed 
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comparisons are odorous . but probably the sections on the iMinoi 
Arts, the Crusades, and Spain and Portugal will most attract the general 
reader. The illustrations mu.st not be forgotten ; one onlv, a drawing 
in the text of a glass lamp, seems quite unworthy of its subject. 

Methods \ary. The chapter on the Crusades says verv little about 
the wars, but is a survey of their effects on Europe ; they encouraged 
trade, found emplo\Tnent for younger sons, foreshadowed the League 
of Xations, started taxes on personal property, and furthered the stiidy 
of Eastern languages. Their share in helping the transfer of land to 
the Church is only hinted at. The chapter on literature also says 
nothing about the Arabs, but tells of queer, mixed products in Spain, 
hmts at influence on the troubadours, and puts famous books like 
T aOtek in their right place. One wants to complain of the omission 
of Ernest^Bramah ; for, though Kai Lung came from China, he is 
a descendant of Sheherezade, and a bosom friend of al Hariri. 

The chapters on geography and commerce and on theology 
and philosophy are elaborate statements of Arab knowledge and 
achievement. In his sketch of philosophy Mr. Guillaume was 
andicapped because a chapter on the same subject is in the 
egacij of Isiael ; without undue repetition he has given an 
admirable summary of Muslim thought with its repercussions on 
urope in general and Thomas of Aquinas in particular. The file 
might have been used with advantage at times ; the phrase “ paid 
for their opinions with their lives or the loss of their liberty is three 
words too long. The paragraph about the MuTazila on p. 264 is 
un ortunately worde.l ; it suggests that they invented the doctrine of 

le uncreated Koran, wlioreas they found it already existing and 
condemned it. 


he chapter on domestic arts, letterpress and pictures bring 
out clearly the unity of Mu.slim design ; with slight changes the same 
m vi I ( coiate a jug or a wall. The interactions of East and West 
aie s range ; the Near East exported pigments to China and passed 
unese fabrics on to the West. Craftsmen in Italy and Spain copied 
- udim processes and .stirred up their teachers to new triumphs. It is 
a g aring injustice not to .say anything about the articles on mvsticism 

and society, but a reviewer i.s confine, I within narrower limits than an 
-E^astern scholar. 

the^ClT'T than is expecte,! in a book published bv 

imte C o? M F-^’^^her and Fiilcher : 

I- oJ should be 8oleto in south, instead of Bpoleto in 
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central, Italy. Where so many hands are at work some repetition is to 
be expected ; once it is funny, when Avicenna shares the fate of 
Herbert Spencer, the scientist admiring his philosophy and the 
philosopher his science. A few statements provoke questions. Surely 
“ niches carved in the semblance of a scallop shell " are older than 
Islam ; do they not occur in the great temple at Baalbek ? Is there 
no truth in the story that the architect of Ibn Tidun's mosque was 
a Christian and apparently an Egyptian 1 One wonders if the early 
mosques were as plain as they are made out to have been. We read 
in the Sahih of Bukhari that Muslims decorated their mosques as the 
Jews and Christians did their churches and synagogues. While most of 
this book will appeal to anyone, parts can be understood only by 
specialists. Many of the suggested conclusions are far from certain ; 
in some chapters one wonders that the printer did not run out of the 
words mav be 

A. S. T. 

Si’JiMA Philosophi.p:. Al-Shahrastaxi. Edited by A. Guillaume. 

Part I. pp. 320. Oxford. 30s. 

It is not easy to review this book, as the first part ends in the middle 
of a chapter, and the promised summary translation is still to come. 
Considering that it had to be printed in Beirout the misprints are 
remarkably few. The text is based on three manuscripts, and the editor, 
following distinguished leading, has not corrected them where they 
wander sliglitlv from the straight path of grammatical rectitude. 
That being so, it is not necessary to record the variations of the 
manuscripts on matters where the te.xt is not consistent. The arrange- 
ment of the notes is clumsv, presumably due to the conditions of 
printing. In some places one woidd like a little more editing. A 
paragraph mav contain the statement of a doctrine, an argument for 
it, and a criticism of it, and the unfortunate reader is left to disentangle 
the muddle for himself. The editor has sorted out the mess once, and 
should pass on the fruits of his labour by marking the breaks in the 
sense. To give one example : on p. 249 a paragraph ends : 

The will aives individualitv to existence and is related to fresh 
phenomena. The connection of the will of the eternal with two 
contraries at once. 

The .second sentence belongs to the following section. 

The author begins bv arguing that the world and all in it is created, 
using the classical arguments to prove that infinite bodies and numbers 
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cannot exist. He then treats of the unity of God, his unlikeness to all 
else, and the existence of his attributes. He discusses universal ideas 
and whether the non-existent is a thing. Xext he deals with the di^dne 
knowledge, will, and word or speech. He is careful to say that in his 
treatment of this question he departs from the traditional arrange- 
ment, His method is to define the problem, set forth the opinions of 
the various schools, answer them or propound their objections to 
one another, and end with an exposition of his own view. It is a hard 
book to read, but in his summing up the author becomes at times 
almost eloquent. The end of the chapter on universals is a fair sample 
of his method and standpoint. 

The truth in this question is that man finds an image of things, 
universal, general, absolute, apart from the consideration of words and 
individuals : he also finds intellectual relations to one thing. These 
might he reduced to defined words — but we have proved that they 
cannot, or to e.xisting individuals — but we have shown that this is 
wrong. So it only remains to .say that they are concepts, existing, 
established in the mind, apprehended by reason. So far as they are 
universal, they have no being in individuals, are not things, accidents, 
colours in individuals ; but they are individuals so far as the reason 
forms from theni a universal concept. An expres.sion is coined to suit 
and denote this, so that, if the e.xpression were abolished or changed, 
the concept established by the mind would not peri.sh. Those who 
deny uni'ersals are urong in making them bare expressions and right 
in saying that what exists as an individual has no universalitv. Those 
who affirm them are wrong in making them qualities of individuals 
and right in making them concepts of reason over and above the 
expressions. Thc\ might say that they are figures of the mind instead 
of saying that they are neither existent nor non-existent. Xo reasonable 
man denies them. Some call them figures of the mind ; some 
suppositions of the reason . some facts and concepts denoted bv words ; 
and some cjualitie.s of specie.s. So long as the idea is clear, call them 
what } ou like. These facts and concept.s are in three relations, to their 
essence, to individuals, and to the mind. In individuals thev are 
particular, in the mind they are general, in essence thev are 
neither general nor particular. To know these relations removes all 
difficulties. (Slightly abridged.) 

At times the author indulges in special pleading. He claims that 
there is no contradiction between tbe belief of the early Muslims in 
an uncreated word of God. that of the Mn tazila in a created word, 
and Al-A-sh-ari's doctrine that the word is uncreated but the reading 
of it created, being the word only indirectly ; for the first refers to 
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the word in heaven, the second to the word in the mouths of men, and 
the third to both. In the middle of the very abstruse arguments it is 
refreshing to meet the human idea that the best proof of the existence 
of God is man’s need of him. 

Though not a history of philosophy the book contains much 
historical material, philosophers taking a bigger place than divines. 
The author claims to be a disciple of Al-Ash'ari and quotes many of 
his arguments at length, though he does not hesitate to criticise him. 
He notes that some of the school looked to Ibn Kullab as their 
spiritual father. He uses some material from his earlier book ; he 
quotes the Najdt of Avicenna (though not by name) and his statements 
are reliable so far as they can be tested. This book is a valuable 
addition to the philosophical literature of the Arabs. A few corrections 
to the text may be suggested. 

p. 31, 1. 9, for read p. 40, 1. 6, for — • read 

p. 160, 1. 4, for (3^ ^ read ^ P- 165, 1. 8, read 

p:. p. 184, 1. 9, for read p. 187, 1. 7, read Lila.* 

^ or UJl p. 225, 1. 11, something is omitted after 

jvJ-'. p. 240, 1. 2, omit (1). p. 254, 1. 15, the text may stand and 
be rendered : “ It is excluded by the fundamental principle. Their 
argument from knowledge is admissible. ’ p. 294, 1. 15, omit 
p. 298, 1. 11, for V'j read U'j. p. 305, 1. 9, for 
read p. 316, I. 3, omit 

A. S. Tritton. 


The Life and Times of SuLT.ix Mahmud of Ghazna. By 
iluHAMMAD N.azim. pp. 271, map. Cambridge, 1931. 15s. 

This important book is written in a very earnest style devoid of 
any superfluous embellishments, and yet one is obliged to distinguish 
between its twofold contents : the strictly scientific and the sentimental 
or rather “ romantic in the sense that Sultan Mahmud is presented 
as a hero, and his epoch as a kind of golden age. 

As a man, ’ savs the author in his conclusion (p. 1/0), he was 
affectionate, just, pure, kind, generous, devout and religious a truly 
great and admirable character." He stands among the greatest 
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warriors of the world. He encoura<iecl learninj: and " did more than 
any other sovereign before liim toward.s forming and developing a 
national Persian literature.” He was a good admini.strator. for even 
during his absences good order prevailed in his empire. ” He was the 
first sovereign to give practical shape to the idea of a Muslim empire 
in India ” (p. xiii). The only drawback which the author allows to 
be recognized in Sultan Mahmud is his failure a.s the founder of a 
dynasty, because ” he extended the area of the empire beyond the 
capacity of one person to control and keep intact ”. 

Such is the guiding thread of the book, which, at least to the 
present writer, looks certainly e.xaggeratcd. 

Son of the rude Middle Ages. Mahmud of Ghazna is undoubtedly a 
remarkable figure, and it is right to protest again.st the simplified view- 
point of Pirdausl's satire, but the presentation of Mahmud as a paragon 
of virtue (especially if we are to understand it according to the 
standards of 1932) is equally unsupported. 

Let us take the most obvious point : iMahmud's patronage to 
Persian letters. It had certainly nothing to do with the interests of 
the Persian national " literature. Dr. M. X. savs (p. 131) that the 
Sultan felt sometimes annoyed that " the diligent and ohsecpiious 
Persians " invaded his administration. But, the Persians in Ghazna 
themselves did not seem animated bv the feelings of Persian renais.sance 
(as formerly under the Iranian .Sanianids) for one of them replaced 
Persian by Arabic in official correspondence, and the other wrote 
the history of the reign m the same language. Such small courts as 
those of Ghur, Guzganan, Gurgan. and e.sppcially Raw were great 
centres of learning, but mo.st of them were swept away or weakened 
by 31ahmud. This loss could hardlv be compensated by the liberalities 
at Ghazna. where one hears of mouths filhsl with jewels, of elephant- 
loads of presents, etc., so far a.s the official singer.s of the Sultans 
victories are concerned. But. on the other hand, the fact is that two 
greatest names of the epoch. Firdausi and Biriinl, owe nothing to 
Sultan Mahmud. Firdausi s .satire in its present form may be spurious, 
but even the CkaJidr m'lqdla (]>. .fiO) confirms its e.xi.stence and quotes 
from it six verses. Blrunl rarely mentions even the name of ” amir 
Mahmud ” (without any additions !). 

It IS ceitainl} wrong to c.xplain iMahmfid s activities by 
“fanaticism but perhaps in general ■■ piety and devotion" as 
political factors ought to cede place to more prosaic impulses. Dr. M. N. 
himself, speaking of the merciless persecution of dissenters (p. RIl) 
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says : “ The Caliph was thus a useful ally for a warrior who was 
burning with a desire for expansion, and to maintain and strengthen 
the alliance with him. the Sultan placed the resources of his empire 
at the service of the Caliph in his ivar against the Carmathians.” To 
exculpate Sultan Mahmud from the accusations of “ wanton bloodshed 
and reckless spoliation of Hindu temples ”, our author (p. 63) writes 
that “these so-called barbarities were committed in the course of 
legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned by the practice of 
all the great conc]uerors of the world. Spoils captured from a defeated 
enemv have always been considered the lawful property of victorious 
armies. In India, however, wealth was accumulated not only in the 
coffers of kings . . . but also in the vaults of the temples ”. As 
Mahmud's campaigns in India were exclusively aggressive, one can 
hardly deny that the war (legitimate only on account of the heterodoxy 
of the Hindus) was a very profitable operation for the treasury of 
Ghazna. 

Mahmud's policy towards his Muslim neighbours may be styled 
able, but one fails to di.scover in it anything edifying. Especially 
characteristic is the story of the occupation of Khwarazm. see BTrunI 
quoted in Baikaql. p. 844, cf. Barthold's dispassionate narrative, 
Tur'kestan, p. 275. The relations with the friendly Ziyarids on 
Mahmud's side are always associated with pecimiary demands. 

One cannot share Dr. M. N. s enthusiasm for his hero, but very 
happilv his ab.stract views do not impair the value of his purely 
historical researches. 

His book appeals to sober minds undaunted by the detail and 
dyniess of the material. But in the present state of our sources, we 
particularlv desire the general overhauling of the machine of facts 
and dates. Most meritorious is the list of Oriental sources and the 
system of references enabling the control of the statements in the text. 

There are three parts in the book. The first speaks of iMahmud s 
predecessors in Ghazna and of his own early years. Owing to the 
brevitv of narration some details are not clear. For example, the 
roles of the original king of Kabul and of the “ ruler Abu Bakr 
Lawlk, who suddenlv emerge on pp. 25 and 27, remain obscure till 
the end. See now on them. H. C. Bay, The Dqnastic Historif of i\ orthern 
India, i, 1931. p. 79. The term “'reign'’ (p. 28) seems somewhat 
excessive with regard to such rulers as Bilga-tagin and Pirl-tagin 
M'hose relation to the Samanids is not explained. 

Part ii groups under three chapters the military events on the three 
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principal fronts, in Turkestan, in Persia, and in India. The system is 
graphical and renders clear the consistency of the conqueror's efforts 
in each case, but the chronological sequence suffers thereby to a 
certain extent. As regards Central Asia, the events are told with 
more detail in Barthold's classical Turkestan. On Persia, the author 
has not evidently had the occasion of seeing Huart’s Les Ziyarides, 
and especially Sayyid Ahmad Kasravl's Pddshdhdn-i gumndm, 
i-iii, Tehran, 1928-30, which would throw light on the Marzuban 
of Dailam ” (p. 83) who will now remain enigmatic to many readers. 

Of particular interest are the paragraphs on Mahmud's campaign 
in the present-day Afghanistan and India, where many details seem 
to be new, such as the identification of Bhatiya with Bhatinda (p. 201). 
Very new is the attempt to utilize the positive dates contained in 
Farrukhi’s qasldas, which, e.g., enable to trace Mahmud’s itinerary to 
Somnath. 

Part iii is devoted to the interior organization of Mahmud’s 
empire. The paragraphs have been built up from a mass of separate 
mentions in different authors (though many of them belong to much 
later times). This is a valuable piece of reconstitution of the 
administrative machinery under Mahmud, but we learn nothing on 
such important questions as revenues, assessment, situation of the 
civil population, especially the peasants, to say nothing of the 
conquered races. 'Whatever the lacunse of our sources, Dr. M. N. 
could find in Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 287-9, some facts to show how 
heavily Mahmud s reign weighed on his subjects. The most striking 
illustration of Mahmud’s views on his subjects is perhaps the censure 
which he addressed to the inhabitants of Balkh who tried to protect 
their native town against an attack of the Transoxanian Qara- 
khanids : WTiat have subjects to do with war 1 It is natural that 
yoiu- town was destroyed and that they burnt the property belonging 
to me, which had brought in such revenues. You should have been 
required to pay an indemnity for the losses, but we pardoned you ; 
(only) see to it that it does not happen again ; if any king (at a given 
moment) proves himself the stronger, and requires taxes from you 
and protects you, you must pay taxes and thereby save yourselves,” 
(see Barthold, Turkestan, p. 291). Some discrepancies between the 
theories and the facts are noticeable in this part too (p. 128) : “ The 
Sultan was not bound to consult his ministers in state affairs, but in 
practice he followed the divine commandment which bids Muslims 
consult each other in all matters. Whenever he was confronted with 
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a serious situation, he called a council of all the important ci\dl and 
military officers to hear their opinion and advice."’ Thereupon follows 
the rather unexpected illustration : ” The proceedings of the council 
which he called to consider the situation created by the assassination 
of . . . the Khwarizmshah have been preserved and furnish an 
excellent specimen of the arbitrary [sic .'] ways of the Sultan.” 

Thirteen appendices (pp. 171-237) contain many valuable matters 
on the details of Mahmud's reign and on other d}Tiasties of his time. 
Mr. M. X. preferably quotes from the Oriental sources, but it must be 
borne in mind what we owe to Barthold who has most minutely utilized 
GardIzI, Bayhaqi, and other authors. Even Dr. M. X., who quotes 
his European predecessors only in the cases where they committed 
some error, seems to have foimd no fault with Barthold's references 
and dates. 

On the whole, Dr. M. X.’s book forms a useful Encyclopcedia 
Mahmudiana. The best parts of it are those which bear on the facts, 
dates, details. But notwithstanding all this mass of honestly and 
laboriously collected details, the general picture of Sultan Mahmud's 
epoch remains not very clear. As regards the personality of the great 
conqueror, the author seems to balance between his piety towards the 
memory of his hero and the conclusions suggested by an excellent 
knowledge of the sources. 

The map at the end of the book is very welcome. 

Minor Remarks. — The pages of the Enc. of Islam, differ in each of 
the parallel editions (English, French, and German), and it is preferable 
to give every time the title of the article quoted, p. 2, Tawarikh banu 
(read banl) Subuktagin. p. 50, Diwan Lughatu t (read Lughati t) 
turk. p. 15, TarTM-i A-^airdi is not anonymous. Barthold has shown, 
Bull, de VAcad. d. Sciences, 1915, pp. 1365-70, that this work is 
identical with AsaJih al-tuu'drlkh, of which the author is Muhammad 
b. Amir Fadl allah al-Musavi (Rieu, Catalogue, p. 1062, Supplement , 
P- 270). p. 16, Sultan Jlahmud's monuments and inscriptions receive 
a very brief attention. Dr, M. X. does not even quote in full the title 
of Dr, Flurv's verv interesting article, "Le decor epigraphique des 
monuments de Ghazna, " Syria, 1925 (especially pp. 6;)-8, on the 
tower of Mahmud), p. 23. Jurjaniyyah. why not Gurganj \ p. 25, 
Khulam, read Khulm. p. 27, Bilkatigin, read Btlga-t. p. 48, Cha- 
ghaitigin, read Chaghir-t, p. 56, Ighur, perhaps simply Ayghur 
(“stallion"’) -khan ? p. 83, Marzuban of Dailam certainly could 
not possess Shahrazur (we.st of the Zagros), Very probably jj 
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stands here for SuhravarJ. p. 130, wliv the iincommon 

nianduhit instead of the usual >nanilakat iiiven in the dictionaries at 
the first place, p. 152, ilinuchahr b. Qabu.s. ruler of Gurgdn. rather 
than of Tabari.stan. p. 160. the term Carmathian " seems to be 
improper with regard to the Ismii 'Hites, if u.sed as a historical, and not 
as a current opprobrious term. p. 177. on the Farighuuids see more 
details in the Hudud ctl-'dlaw (written in 372 982). published by 
Barthold, Leningrad. 1930 (Dr. 51. X. could not possibly consult the 
book, which wa.s in fact brought out in 1931). p. 190, Kara Kali.sh 
read Kigd K. U^h {Kalagn ^). p. 216. to .suit the metre, instead of 

Chikudar ( ). we want something like *ChIkuludra (— ~ — ^). 

cf. the original name, Chiklodar 5Iata. In the bibliography .several 
European predece.ssor.s of the author ought to be named. Kazimir.ski 
in his edition of ilinuchihrl resumed most of Baihaql's history. 
5\ilken ga\e a very creditable edition of Mirkhwand's section on the 
Ghaznavids. 

All these little remarks are mentioned here onlv for completeness 
.sake, while it is clearly felt with what care the book has been written. 

V. 5Iixor.sky. 


A Per.siax .Jol-rxey, being an Etcher's Impre.ssions of the Middle 
East, with forty-eight drawings. By Fred Rich.vrd.s. K.E. 
10 m., pp. 240. London: Jonathan Cape, 1931. 15s. 

.Seldom has a more beautiful tribute been paid to any Eastern 
country than this delightful book on Persia by the late 51r. Fred 
Richards. ho.se untimel\ death occurred soon after its appearance. 

In recent years Persia has been much e.xploited bv the camera— 
not m the hand.s of the professional photographer, but in those of the 
d iscriminating nrclueologist. Thus practically all that remains of the 
ormer masterpieces of Persian architecture is accessible in detail 
o the student. Even the fine.st of these photographs fails to convev 
am thmg of the subtle beauty of the half-ruined cities of ancient and 
mediae%al Persia. These photographs usually seem to fail as intei- 
pietations of Persian .scenery, which has inspired the writings of so 
man\ who have travelled in this land of romance. 

The forty-eight drawings by ifr. Fred Richards seem to give us 

dr w n architectural 

. every .sketch posses.ses a lightness of touch and a suggestion 
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of mystery which no other artist, we believe, has achieved so success- 
fully, and which are certainly absent from even the best photographs. 
As is only right, Ispahan, the beautiful city of Abbas the Great, is 
represented by a large majority of these pictures, and next in order 
comes Shiraz. In the bazaar-scenes the Pahlevi cap. which is now worn 
by every male Persian throughout the land, of course predominates, 
and it is a high tribute to Mr. Richards'genius that he has not allowed 
these singularly unpicturesque hats to mar the poetry of his pictures. 
MTiere the standard is throughout so uniformly high it is hard to 
discriminate, but it may be safely claimed that no book can possibly 
convey a better idea of Persian scenery to the general public nor a 
more charming recollection of the country to those who have been 
fortunate enough to travel there. 

Of the letterpress it need only be said that it is written with charm 
and such good taste as we should e.xpect from this artist, and merely 
as a vivid description of the country, with a suitable modicum of history 
thrown in here and there, it would deserve to rank among the best 
books on Persia. As a record of what Ispahan and Shiraz still looked 
like in 1931 it must have a permanent value. 

E. D. R. 


Tarikh-i Mvb.Irak Sh.Ihi. By Yahy.1 bm Ai.lmau bin ‘Abdull-Ih 
as-SIhrixdI. Edited by Shamsi’-'l- 'I'lam.v M. Hid.vyat Hosaix, 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Khan Bahadur. Printed at the Baptist Mission 
Press ; published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. (Bibliotheca 
Indica Series.) Calcutta. 1931. 

The editor of this most useful addition to the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, published bv the Asiatic Society of Bengal, acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Sir E. Deni.son Ko.ss. who.se suggestions encouraged 
him to undertake the work. MSS. of the Tiirlkh-i Mubarak Shahi 
are extremelv rare, and the work is a contemporary record of the 
reigns of Firuz Shah, the later Tu^luqs. and the first two kings of the 
Sayyid Dvnastv, and is our only original authority for the later part 
of the period with which it deals. Extracts from the work, translated 
into Engli.sh. have alreadv appeared in vol. iv of Elliot and Dowson s 
Hiatory of India as told btj its oirn Historians , but the MS. used for that 
work was so erroneous and defective that the editor was obliged to 
supplement it with extracts from Ki/.amu-'d-din Ahmad. This 
historian. Firishta. and Badiiom used the work as their authority for 
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the period of which it is a contemporary record, and the first two 
plagiarized it so shamelessly that it might have been suspected that 
little was to be gained by the publication of the complete text, but this 
suspicion was ill-founded, for there is much that the two plagiarists 
have not copied, and the author’s historv of the earlier Musbm djuiasties 
which reigned in Delhi, though not a contemporarv record, is evidently 
based partly on authorities which are now lost to us, for it contains 
much information which is new. For instance, the account of the 
reign of Balban, of the early days of the Khaljl D^masty, and the 
chronological record of the important reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 
a record which we find nowhere else, are interesting and valuable. 
The present writer is gratified to find that this record endorses his 
view, expressed in vol. iii of the Cambridge History oj India, but since 
questioned, that Muhammad bin Tughluq directed two migrations 
from Delhi to Daulatabad, one in a.d. 1327-8, volimtary for all but 
courtiers and officials, and the other in 1329, when all the citizens of 
Delhi were driven across India, and the city was left desolate. Of the 
author s contemporary record of the reigns of Firuz, the later kings 
of the Tughluq dynasty, and the first two Sayyids little need be said. 
Professor Dowson has admitted that he is “ a careful, and apparently 
an honest chronicler ”, but refuses to admit his claim to be ranked 
as an hi.storian. This is hardly just. Yahya bin Ahmad may not 
be in the same rank as hi.storians of these days, but he has certainly 
a claim to rank with those of his own age. Professor Dowson was 
perhaps affected by the quality of the manuscript with which he 
had to deal, and it is probable that he neglected all of it save the 
author s record of events which happened in his own life-time. The 
pre.sent learned editor has had the use of three manuscripts, one 
supplied by a friend, and rotograph copies of MSS. in the British 
Museum and Bodleian Libraries, and he has earned the gratitude of 
students of Indian history. 

The .style of the author is distinctly Indian. He often omits the 
izdfa where a Persian would certainly u.se it, as on page 93, 1. 5. He also 
u.ses e.xpre.ssions not in general use, as for “defeated”, and 

cousin german ”. There are a few misprints, for 

instance for which occurs more than once, but the 

text has been, on the whole, very carefully edited. 

M’olseley H.vig. 
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Grammaire elemextaire DU Sanskrit classique. By Henri 
C ouRBiN. Adrien Maisonneuve, 2 vols. 50 francs. 

These two volumes are intended to serve as a self-contained primer, 
the first consisting of an outline of the grammar, the second of graded 
exercises with vocabularies. European script alone is used, the 
characters of the Xagarl alphabet being merely given in an appendix ; 
the pronunciation is scarcely considered : nor is there any accoimt 
of accent or other historical feature of the language. Within these 
limits the work is well-planned, clear, and practical. The author goes 
straight for salient features : after setting out the alphabet in trans- 
literation he gives the names and uses of the cases, illustrating these 
by literally translated Sanskrit sentences : then the declensions of 
-a and -d stems, followed by a page about verbs, with the distinction 
between thematic and nou-thematic well to the fore and illustrated 
by the present tenses of asmi and hharStni. This leads to an explana- 
tion of roots, stems, and vowel gradation. Participles, from their 
frequent occurrence in the texts, next claim attention, and their 
formation and uses are excellently stated. The same section prepares 
the reader for three other characteristics of the language, viz. omission 
of the verb “ to be ”. fondness for passive constructions, and the use 
of compounds. Compounds are from the first regarded not as a rather 
disreputable subterfuge but as an elegance and a convenience, and 
the sentence Sa hrtodakakaryo gatah is chosen for our initiation. 
All this is achieved in the first sixteen pages, at which .stage the 
.student, although the hard work is still before him. will feel that he 
knows something about Sanskrit and may even be emboldened to 
read some of the pa.ssages in the second volume. 

With apologies for their complexity, the Sandhi rules are next 
taught, then the usual course of the declensions, conjugations, com- 
pounds, and derivative verbs and nouns. Brevity and clearness 
prevail ; four pages suffice for the perfect, three for the aorists. Yet 
space is spared for plenty of paradigms, e.g. the present tenses of both 
dd and dhd are siven in full ; we are not left to deduce the one from 
the other. Participles also are treated better than in some books. The 
end of the volume has a section on the correlative clauses (yathd . . . 
tnthd, etc.) which are another feature of the literature. 

Volume ii contains, .still in transliteration, first five pages of easy 
de.scriptive Samskrit with interlinear re.solution of Sandhis and com- 
pounds. and copious footnotes ; then about 130 ver.ses cho.sen from 
Bohtlingk's Indische Spriichc : eighteen pages of extracts from 
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Pancatuntra and from Lacote's edition of the Br/uitkalJulsIokasaninrahn . 
Sanskrit -French vocabulary (lielpful and complete. I think) ; and lastly 
five pages of French sentence.s for retranslation, with the necessary 
vocabulary. 

The book is reproduced by photolithography from MS., but thanks 
to careful script and a judicious use of underlining and tabular arrange- 
ment it is almost as easy to read as tv-pe. Mistakes noted are : page 6. 
omission of dative of purpose " ; p. 71, stli for stha : p. 30. prcipcuuia 
for propanna ; p. 77. ahrm/itn for uhnivatn. 

And surelv something should have been .said about the use of 
adverbial particles and about the >Hoht metre. 

C. A. Rvlaxds. 


The Thirteex Prixcipal Upaxishad.s translated from the Sanskrit 
with an Outline of the Philosophy of the Upanishads and an 
annotated Bibliography by Robert Erxest Hume. Second 
edition, revised with a list of recurrent and parallel pas.sages by 
George C. 0. Haas. pp. xvi -y 588. Oxford University Press, 
1931. 

In the centre of the higher religious development of India stand 
the Upanishads. Since time M-ell-nigh immemorial they have been 
looked upon by the very cream of Hindu intelligentsia as the loftiest 
outcome of theological and philo.sophical .speculation ; and it seems 
as if in certain quarters a religious renaissance Mere .still expected to 
rise out of the intimate .study of these works. In Europe Schopenhauer, 
though he knew the Upani.shads only from Anquetil's terrifying Latin 
ver.sion of the Per.sian translation prepaied bv Darii Shikoh's pandits, 
considered them the solace of his life and death. And there are no 
signs of their diminishing glory amongst people of the M'estern world 
who take a serious interest in India up to this dav. Texts of such a 
reverend character may well claim our most serious attention. 

And still it might be suggested that among.st the thirteen texts 
translated by Profe.ssor Hume there is much which would afford us 
scanty solace in life, and a still scantier in the hour of the mahapra- 
sthdnn. M hat has always been to the present WTiter a subject of 
stupefaction so far as Indian literature is concerned, viz. its unbroken 
series of sublimities and non.sense, certainlv also applies to the 
Tpani.shads. Parts of the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya as 
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well as the whole of the Kathaka stand out as something of the most 
sublime ever conceived by human spirit, while other of these texts 
present a most curious jumble of senseless and unedifying matters. Still, 
through their age and the profound reverence shown them by untold 
generations of Hindu scholars they command our respect and interest 
even if they do not always attract our admiration and devotion. It is 
undoubtedly well that they should again have been presented to the 
public interested in other things than the mere lokayatra in a readable 
and attractive form. We are deeply obliged to Professor Hume for 
his performance ; that his work has now appeared in a second and 
revised edition is a proof that it has been a welcome gift to scholars 
and lainnen alike. 

Professor Hume apparently is a scholar of a somewhat conservative 
trend, and we look in vain for innovations or new interpretations within 
his bulky work. It has been impossible to the present writer, out of 
sheer lack of time, to go through all the translations carefully comparing 
them with the Sanskrit texts, and he has had to limit himself to those 
two amongst them which are perhaps slightly more familiar to him, 
viz. the Kathaka and the Chiindogya. Of the former one he him.self 
some years ago ventured to publish a translation together with 
some notes in volumes Ivii and Iviii of the Indian Antiquary. This 
translation has been duly annotated in the careful bibliography of 
Professor Hume (p. 408) : but of a few rather obvious emendations 
suggested in that modest little paper there is not the faintest trace to 
be met with within his own rendering of the text. As for the Chandogya 
there is not the slightest doubt that as a rule the text with the 
help of the native commentators, of Deussen. etc., has been faithfully 
rendered. Still we have observed a few minor slips which do not 
always inspire confidence, and of which one or two will be brought to 
notice here. 

Xo doubt. Chdnd. Up. i. 12. l-b called '' the Udyltha of the Hogs ’’ 
makes a somewhat bewildering impression. Xo doubt also, the 
Saman-chanting is perhaps not distinctly unlike the barking of dogs. 
Still there can be no rea.son for believing that this chapter is meant 
for “a satire on the performances of the priests . I\hat the dogs 
want to obtain bv their 8aman-singing is food ; and food is said 
in i, 11, 9, to be the divinity connected with the pratihdra. Thus there 
is a cpiite obvious connection between this chapter and the preceding 
one, and to a latitudinarian mind it .seems .scarcely more wonderful 
that dogs should obtain food by performing Saman-chanting than 
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that officiating priests should do so.^ One would like to know what 
reason induced Professor Hume to translate the word bhallahyt in 
iv, 1, 2 (p. 215) with " short-sight ”, unless of course that expression 
contains a sense unknown to the present writer. Professor Liider.s 
some years ago translated it by “ Barenauge ", which seems equally 
impossible. Undoubtedly bhallaksa is nothing but bhadrdksa , a fact 
that has been pointed out long ago.^ For the chapters dealing with 
Satyakama Jabala (iv, 4, 1 sqq., p. 218 sqq.) the paper by Profes.sor 
Liiders, Sitz. ber. Preuss. Akad. d. IFiss., 1922, p. 227 sqq., has apparently 
not been consulted as it is not mentioned in the bibliography. Hamsn. 
of course, means "goose” not “swan” (p. 220)®; the goose — in 
modern times for reasons unexplained looked upon as a paragon of 
stupidity — to the Hindus is the wise bird par preference. On p. 220 
the words lohena dctru durum carma (samdadkyat) are rendered by 
“ wood with brass or with leather ” which is apparently a lapsus 
calami. The translation on p. 234 of the words svairint kutah by “ no 
wife unchaste ” is decidedly too weak ; nor does etad-dtmakarn (p. 246) 
really mean “ has ... as its soul ” but rather “ by that (the whole 
universe) is enlivened ”. In vi, 13, 1 (p. 248) upaslda is generally 
rendered as here by “ come unto me ” ; it. however, means “ (come 
and) sit near me ” and forms an invitation to the secret sitting, the 
Tjpamsad. That nnialaka in vii, 3, 1 should be rendered by “ acorn ’ 
may rightly be doubted as it denotes the fruit of the Emblic myrobalan. 
Phyllanthus emblica '* L. 

There is one other question of translation which seems to form a 
constant crux to the interpreters of the Upanishads. Brahma (or its 
equivalent Atman) is often expressed by the words neti (nauiti) which 
are even here rendered by the senseless “ not thus ”. However, neti 
neti means nothing but “ No. no ! ”, denoting Brahma (or Atman) as 
the pure negations just as some .schoolmen have used Non as a fit 
expression for the Very Highest. 

To the present writer it seems doubtful whether there is any use 
in repeating, as does Profes.sor Hume (p. 6), that the “usual date” 

' \\c are ronund.-d in thi> conm-ctioti of the fact that several older .scholars like 
Max iluller, Miiir. and others liked to look upon the frog-hymn (HV . vii. !(«) as 
being a huge joke with the liratimins (ef. von Schroeder. Myit. und Mimus, p. .SOfi). 
That this IS decidedly not the case is now la-vond any doubt. 

- Ct. Weber. Ind. Stud. ii. S8, re|x,'ated by M, Przyluski, BSOS. v. 303. 

“ It still less means “ llammant " a, it is rendered bv the late .‘ienart in his 
translation of the pas>afre. 

* EmbJira undoubtedly is nothing but a more modern form of nmalahi. 
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of the Upanisliads “is around 600 b.c., just prior to the rise of 
Buddhism We had better avow once for all that so far we know 
nothing at all about the exact date of “ the rise of Buddhism ” ; to 
assert that an Upanishadic text is of pre-Buddhist origin thus, 
unfortunately, gives no date at all. On the Udglthavidyd (Chdnd. Up., 
i, 1, 1 sqq.) there has just appeared an extensive paper by Professor 
Strauss ^ which seems to contain a great quantity of very useful 
material. 

J. C. 


Pramaxa Samuccaya. Edited and restored into Sanskrit with 
Vritti, Tika, and Notes by H. R. Ramaswamy Iyengar. (Mysore 
University Publication.) pp. xxiv -|- 110. Mysore : Printed 
at the Government Branch Press, 1930. 

On p. 379 of the work mentioned above, Professor Randle remarks 
that, according to intelligence received by Professor Tucci. Mr. Rama- 
swamy Iyengar was working upon the Pramamsanmccaya of Dinnaga. 
Of this work only scanty fragments in Sanskrit were known which had 
been collected by Professor Randle himself : and our knowledge of 
Dinnaga had so far been further increased by .some articles in the 
JRAS. and in the Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Just as .some works of Ari.stotle have been lost but wnre retrieved 
during the Middle Ages through Arabic translations, several writings 
of famous Buddhist authors have only been preserved to us only 
in Chinese or Tibetan versions. Such has been the fate of the Pramuna- 
samuccaya, a handbook of logic by Dinnaga, the fame of w'hich according 
to Mr. Ramaswamy Iyengar vies with or even surpasses that of the 
logical treatises of Aristotle. This may be a mild exaggeration ; still, 
there is no doubt that the work of Dinnaga contains the very arnrta 
of Indian logic. Mr. Ramaswamy Iyengar, with most laudable zeal, 
has tran.spo.sed the Tibetan text into San.skrit and has thus restored 
into its original one of the most famous of Indian scientific treatises. 
Of the merits or demerits of this restoration the pre.sent writer can 
form no opinion ; as. however, the Tibetan tran.slations seem to be 
most carefully prepared, it must be quite possible to a scholar equally 
well verfsed in San.skrit and Tibetan to re.store a text like this into 
what was well-nigh its original shape. The introduction is short 
but clear and interesting. 

J. C. 

' Sitz. her. I’tctie,-. ALuil. tl. (1 i.'.i I'.Kil, 2-tH sq. 
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Some Aspects of Hindu ilEDicAL Treatmext. Bv Dorothea 

Chaplix. pp. 71 London : Luzac & Co., 1930. 3^. 6d. 

This little book has .scarcely any claim upon being con.sidered a 
piece of scientific re.search. It is rather a sort of propaganda pamphlet 
.setting forth the .superioritv of Hindu medical treatment over the 
European one. and especially singing the praise of the late S. 31. 
ilitra (d. 1925). a Hindu physician who i.s .said to have worked various 
wonderful cures upon patients of long-standing sufferings. 

It mav be quite true that Hindu Medicine i.s in possession of various 
valuable secrets which, cultivated through centuries, may be even 
superior to some of the treatments applied by European doctors. 
Notwithstanding that, there i.s undoubtedly much in Hindu medical 
science which strikes us as being whollv imscientific : nor do we learn 
to appreciate and esteem its merits better with the help of the crude 
and often .seriously mistaken praise heaped upon it by Mi.ss Chaplin. 
With the scientific knowledge of Hindu medicine her work has got 
nothing to do. The reviewer has also failed to account for the presence, 
within the covers of this little book, of the fir.st of the two tales begimiing 
on page 59. 

J. C. 

Studies ix Ixdiax Hi.story. By Surexdraxath Sex. pp. viii 
-f 2fib. Published by the University of Calcutta, 1930. 

Dr. Surendranath Sen, a Lecturer in Hi.stoiv in the University 
of Calcutta, has already made him.self favourably known to his 
fellow -scholars by his various works on ShivajI and the Marathas. 
His last book — this one, of course, excepted — dealt with foreign 
biographies of ShivajI. There as elsew'here Dr. Sen has shown himself 
thoroughly at home in the various European .sources dealing with 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries India ; especially he .seems 
to have made himself w'ell acquainted wuth Portuguese papers, and 
most of all With the collections of State documents at Goa, which 
are undoubtedly concealing more than one precious secret. 

The new' book of Dr. Sen is undoubtedlv a verv u.seful one upon the 
preparation of which its author has spent much painstaking labour 
and much learning. It wouhl .scarcely be correct to pretend that it 
makes any very exciting re.ading ; however, the reader who puts it 
away after having perused it must tell him.self that he has gathered 
a certain amount of very useful information, even if the events dealt 
with here are neither very important nor of any very great interest. 
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The first and most extensive of the chapters deals with Historical 
Kecords at Goa The Portuguese power in India, after a rapid and 
wonderful rise, soon set the standard of a most spectacular downfall ; 
and since the seventeenth century it has lingered on in the shape of 
some crumbling ruins of what was once a great and magnificent colonial 
empire. Unfortimately, documents concerning the period of decay are 
far more numerous than those concerned with the period of grandeur. 
Dr. Sen has ransacked the archives at Goa, and they have given up 
a series of rather mournful tales of fallen splendour and pettifogging 
dealings with native rulers of smaller or lesser fame and power. No 
doubt, some of the Viceroys even during the eighteenth century were 
men of braverv and capacity — an example is furnished by the Marquis 
of Alorna with whom the last chapter of the book deals — but their 
means were too small and the power of Portugal too irretrievably 
lost to enable them to take up colonial schemes on a vast scale. 
Portugal had already long ago had to cede her position in India to 
other European powers — Holland, France, and above all, England. 

Of the other chapters, which are mostly rather short, the most 
interesting, no doubt, are tho.se dealing with Hydar Ali. It is not 
obvious — at least not to the present writer — what purpose is served 
by inserting here the short paper on ” Hinduism and Muhammadan 
Heretics during the Pathan Period ” (p. 118 sqq.). It had already 
been published in the Visra-Bharali Quarterly, and it seems that 
even a single publication would do more tlian justice to its very meagre 
contents. 

J. C. 

Studies in the Lankavatar.\ Sutra, one of the most important 
Texts of Mahavana Buddhism, in which almost all its principal 
Tenets are presented, including the Teaching of Zen. By Daisetz 
Teitaro Suzuki, pp. xxxii + 464. London ; George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., 1930. 

Professor Suzuki some years ago published a very interesting 
collection of Essays on Zen BudiUiism. and with vivid pleasure we now 
perceive that ho is contemplating the publication, within no very 
distant future, of a second collection of these essays. He has, however^ 
found it desirable to go somewhat deeper into that all-important 
text, the Lankdvatarasutra, and the result is now laid before us in 
the shape of this bulky but fascinating volume. 

Japanese Buddhism, through the activities of the late Professor 
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Rosenberg and his Guru, Professor Stcherbatsky, has yielded invaluable 
assistance towards unravelling the secrets of the Tathagata s mysterious 
doctrine. Professor Suzuki, who may claim a most intimate 
acquaintance with that form of Buddhism, has furnished us with 
further precious materials for acquiring knowledge of the Buddha s 
doctrines in their Japanese dress. Still it must be avowed that at 
least partly the things dealt with in this and the previous volume are 
of too complicated a nature to be thoroughly grasped by scholars 
who are not themselves specialists in this field of research. The 
present writer thus willingly admits that it is far beyond his scope 
to pass any detailed opinion on the learned work produced by Professor 
Suzuki ; still, he has read the book with most vivid interest and 
found it a storehouse of u.scful information. 

It is interesting to observe that in the LuTikdvatara the Enlightened 
One preaches his doctrine to Ravana who is described not only as 
reverently li.stening to it, but also as making good progress along the 
path of Righteousness. In Brahmanical literature Ravana is nothing 
but an incarnation of an evil power that has already previously (m 
the shape of Hiraijyakasipu) menaced god and men : — 

I'inodam icckann atha darpujanmano 
rarienn kandvds tridaktih samam punaJi \ 
set Rdvano ndma nikdmabhtsanam 
babhuva raksah ksataraksanatn divalt || 

Because of his evil deeds and especially because of his limitless 
arrogance and conceit, he is doomed to destruction ; and though we 
may feel just a puncture of compassion with one who meets heroically 
his predestined fate the Brahmin poets, devoted to the sweet and 
pious Rama, seem to feel nothing of this. Here it is otherwise : 
Ravaira pre.sents himself to us as a fervent and inquisitive disciple 
of the Buddha. In somewhat the same way the Pampa Ramayaria 
depicts him as an ascetic and a pious adorer of the Jina Santlsvara.* 
And some ea.stes in Southern India are said to worship Ravaiia whilst 
they heap abuse and imprecations on Rama. 

The cannibal king called Siinhasandasa (p. 370) apparently is the 
same one as Kalmasapada and the anthropophagous ruler of 
the Sutasomajataka, etc. On p. 125, n., there is a minor slip when the 
learned author ascribes the translation of the SutrdJamkdra to 
M. Sylvain Levi instead of to Huber. 

J. C. 

^ (’f. Rice, Kanarejne Literature^ 2n(l ed., p. 38 sq. 
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A Catalogue of Photographs of >Sanskrit MSS., purchased for the 
Administrators of the Max iliiller Memorial Fund. Compiled 
by T. R. Gambier-Parry. pp. 59. Oxford University Press, 
1930. 

This is a catalogue of manuscripts belonging to the Nepal Durbar 
which were several years ago sent to England to he photographed ; 
the photographic copies are now preserved at Oxford. Though 
most of these manuscripts have previously been dealt with by the 
late MM. Haraprasad Sastrl, this is undoubtedly a useful little book 
which ought to be welcome to all Sanskrit scholars busying them- 
selves with the edition of unpublished texts or with such ones in need 
of revision. 

J. C. 


Taittiriya-PratiAvkhya, with the Bhashya Padakramasadana by 
Mahiseya. Critically edited with appendices for the first time 
from an original Manuscript by Mahopadhyaya Pandit ^ . 
Venkatarama Sh.abma Vidyabhushana. (Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 1.) pp. iv + 4 + iii + 188 -f xxx -H 9. 
University of Madras, 1930. 

The Taitlirlija Pratisakhya. which was fir.st edited by M hitney,* has 
recent) V appeared in the Jlvsore Sanskrit Series with the commentaries 
of Somayarya and Gopalayajvan. Tlie Madras I Diversity has now 
inaugurated its new series of Sanskrit texts with an edition of this 
important text, together with another commentary, the Padaferrnnasa- 
dann of Mahiseya. As the text had to be based on one single manu- 
script, copied from a palin-lcaf one in early Maiayalam script, it is 
needs in want of emendation in .several pas.sage.s. Still, it mostly 
looks quite readable and useful, h nfortunately. the learned editor 
has had to postpone to another volume of the series his discussion of 
the commentary, its author, etc, .so that all the very scanty information 
we get here is chieflv concerned with the manuscript itself. The indices 
of words and of quotations are quite useful. 

The Madras University Sanskrit Series has thus made a very good 
start, and we eagerly look forward to other works to be published 
there by the eminent pandits of South India. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


1 JAOS . i.x, 1 sqq. 
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The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. 
By Har Dayal. 8vo, pp. xx 392. London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1932. 18s. net. 

Dr. Dayal has undertaken to discuss the Bodhisattva doctrine as 
it is expounded in the principal Buddhist Sanskrit treatises. The 
chapters include the Bodhisattva doctrine, its origin and development, 
the thought of Enlightenment, the thirty-seven Dharmas, the 
Paramitas, the Bhumis. the last life and Enlightenment. Within 
the limits he has imposed on himself he gives a well-documented 
account, remarkable for the thoroughness with which the work of 
previous investigators has been examined. This especially comes 
out in the treatment of technical terms, and as many as twelve or 
even twenty modern authorities are quoted in the course of discussions. 
The author has every right to limit himself to Sanskrit treatises, if he 
chooses, but unless he can show that the doctrine originated in Sanskrit 
schools, he cannot claim to have settled its origin. It is not enough to 
offer speculations about Hindu and Persian influence without 
considering what sort of Buddhism was influenced. WTiether its 
presence in the earlier schools was a borrowing from Mahayana or 
vice versa is never discussed, nor does Maitreya put in an appearance. 

A more serious matter than the exclusion of Pali, if we are to speak 
of origins, is the fact that the author has never clearly distinguished 
non-ilahayana schools that u.sed Sanskrit from those of Mahayana. 
Let in Sarvastivadin documents we find Buddha awakening in some 
of his hearers the thought of attaining anuttard samyaksambodhi 
along with other hearers attaining arhatship. It is evading the 
question to say that they are Mahayana in spirit. However, the work 
is really devoted to Mahayana doctrine. The author passes immediately 
from the phases of development of the doctrine to the etymology of 
the names ManjusrI and AvalokiteWara. The latter he declares to 
be " a puzzling compound”, which cannot be interpreted with any 
degree of certainty. What there is that puzzles him in the nature of 
the compound he does not say, but concluding that all other interpreta- 
tions are unsatisfactory, he resorts to the second Avalokita-sutra of 
the Mahdmstu. and invents for the word avalokita the meaning 
wi.sdom . He admits that this view is tentative, but he does not 
strengthen it by the mere assertion that it is neither better nor worse 
than tho.se which he rejects. 

There are other instances which suggest that rival views have been 
rejected rather too curtly. He gives an analysis of the Prafitya- 
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samidpacla, and finds the ‘‘traditional interpretation’’ unconvincing 
and unsatisfactory. J. H. Beckh's interpretation cannot solve it. 
L. de la Vallee Poussin’s explanation is ” repugnant to good taste, 
unconvincing, and far-fetched ’’. Oldenberg and Oltramare are merely 
set aside, and so on. Not once has he examined the interpretations 
which the Buddhists themselves put on it. Had he done so, he would 
have found that de la Yallee Poussin’s explanation, which he so 
unceremoniously rejects, is actually one of these interpretations. 
His own conclusion is to follow what he calls " the Indian tradition 
as it has been preserved and interpreted by the Tibetan priests, ivho 
explained to L. A. IVaddell ’’.on the ground that it at least makes 
sense of the series. But even if he were sure that it is an Indian 
tradition, and that it has been preserved, it is quite beside the point. 
The only reason for introducing the formula at all is that it has a part 
in the training of the bodhisattvas, and then we want to know not its 
supposed primitive meaning, but how those actually in training 
understood it. It does not matter what sense they made of it. but it 
is only their sense that has any' relevance. 

He passes to the discussion of siinyata. Here rival scholars are 
ignored, but for the Buddhist philosophers he cannot conceal his scorn. 
Thev “ revel in a veritable orgy of negation ’ . They are not deterred 
by the difficulties inherent in absurdity . and they descend to puerile 
logomachy ”, though they " deviate into sense by the subtle theory 
of the two kinds of truth. This is merely how it looks to Dr. Da\al. 
Other Indian schools treated the iiimjata doctrine as worthy of 
refutation, and the author is doubtless aware that Piofessors 
Stcherbatsky and Schayer have expounded it as a rational 
theory of relativity. Whether their view can be justified is another 
question, but it remains for Dr. Dayal to justify his own dogmatic 
conclusions again.st it. 

The Bodhisattva doctrine may be considered as a new ideal opening 
up new conceptions of the duty and destiny of man and ne\\ re\ela 
tions for the yearnings of religion, or with Rhys Davids as a birana 
weed warmed by a tropical sun in marsh and muddy soil, and 
smothering the nobler and simpler lessons of the founder. It is the 
former aspect which Dr. Dayal discu.sses in his two most important 
chapters on the Paramitiis and Bhumis. The problem of the number 
of the Paramitiis is a complicated one. hy do we find ten in the 
Pffii and six in Mahiiyana ? The author thinks that they were raised 
from six to ten as a consequence of the invention of the decimal 
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system in the third .uid fourth c-eiitiiries a.d. Apparently he h 
the invention of the so-called Arabic numerals. But this is h.n 
conclusive. Does he think that no one counted hy tens hefoie t 
date I 

This chapter "ives the opportiinitv for a refrcshinirly indepei it 
study of Buddhi.st ethics. The earlv Buddhists, we are told. fi>i_ 
that man was e.ssential!y what Aristotle called a social animal. 1 
in Mahayana the layman cets adcfpiate recognition. cspec.all\ 
the paramitas of liberality, morality, and forbearance. Act t 
conclusion drawn is sufficientiv .severe. “ Pure hedonism thus scri 
to be the ruling theory of Buddhist ethics. But it sometiiii' 
degenerates into spiritual terrorism of the worst .sort." The Mali 
yaiiist teachers are charged with violent misogvny and unalloyi 
cynicism, and they appear to have formulated ” a regular philosoj'l 
of degeneracy ". 

The chapter on the ten Bhumi.s is very .sy.stematic and full. Tor. 
different sy.stems are analysed, which are reallv summaries of tl ' 
stages of the whole career of the Bodhisattva, till he obtain- 
omniscience, acquires a glorious body, and emits rays which destne 
the pain and misery of all living beings. After this the final chapter 
on the last life and Enlightenment comes rcuther as an anticlima.v. a- 
it is the .story of the life of Gautama Buddha, de.scribed for the nio.'-r 
part from work.s which know nothing of these elaborate development' 
of the bhumis. The author de.scriltes each stage of Gautama s life 
and gives the thirty-two marks in great detail, but the eightv minor 
marks are dismissed as being due to the • fussy fatuity of the Buddhi.'t 
writers, who could not leave well alone The Mara legend also 
recei\es full di.sciission. It is said to be an amalgam of allegorv and 
m\th. and the author is able to tell e.xactlv where the allege ry end' 
and the myth begins, and where the two are intertwined. The myth 
itself is probably a replica of the struggle between Indra and Vrtra. 
with some echoes of the war between Rama and Rfivana. Thi.s 
section will be of great interest to all students of comparative 
mythology. There i.s no doubt that the whole work forms the most 
sy.stematic and e.xtensive .stmly that we posse.ss in English on tliis 
important development of religion. 


E. J. Thomas. 
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Indian Logic in the Early Schools. By H. N. Randle, M.A., 

D.Phil., Indian Educational Service (retired), pp. xii + 404. 

Oxford University Press, 1930. 12s. 

We are all indebted to the United Province.s Government for its 
wise generosity in granting Dr. Randle the leisure which enabled 
him to produce this work and in aiding in the cost of publication. 
The task undertaken by the author is one demanding close concen- 
tration and prolonged consideration of exceptionally obscure problems, 
and it is most gratifjdng to have available the results of this research 
in an effective form. Indian logic has, of late years, been fortunate 
in the measure of attention which it has received ; tlie absolute 
necessity of translations of the essential texts has at last been fully 
recognized, and the task of attempting to appreciate Indian achieve- 
ment in this field is immeasurably facilitated by the fact that we have 
before us efforts by experts to make clear the lucubrations both of the 
Buddhists and the Brahmans in this field. 

Even with the aid afforded, it is extremely difficult to arrive at 
a satisfactory understanding of Indian logic. Much of this difficulty 
arises from the fact that the texts which have been made accessible 
are written by authors who are constantly engaged in attacking views 
of other schools or teachers, and who a.ssunie that the tenets they oppose 
will be understood by those who use their work.s. At any rate they 
never attempt dispassionately to consider opposing views, to expound 
them intelligently, and to attempt to imderstand the point of view 
which they embodv. The result is that it is e.xtremcly difficult to 
grasp the real force of the arguments on either side, and one is often 
left with a hazy idea of the theory criticized and that actually adopted. 
There must be added to this source of obscurity the difficulties inherent 
in the Sanskrit language ; the use of compounds which can be differently 
interpreted is an ever-present problem, and the text of our treatises 
can hardly be said to be presented in really scientific editions, while 
much of the earlier logic depends still on Chinese or Tibetan trans- 
lations. In the face of these facta the very divergent views taken 
by writers on the theme are inevitable, and it will be long liefore 
any certainty can be achieved on the essential issues in dispute. 
Jloreover. it is clear that much further information as to the develop- 
ment of logic wdll ultimately lie afforded by the researches of 
Professor Tucci among others, so that it is hopeless for the moment 
to expect to achieve certainty on fundamental issues. But Dr. Randle's 
W'ork will be of real service in all discussions on these topics. 
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The historical introduction by itself serves to show how disputed 
is the issue of the emerp'cncc of the schools and their interrelations. 
Here and there Dr. Randle seems needlessly sceptical. It is really 
incredible that, when in the MilimlaparJia we find reference made 
to the fact that IMilinda was vensed in the Saiiikhya, Yoga, Niti, and 
Vaigesika, we are to believe that there is no reason to take Niti in 
any other than the usual sense of Niti^astra (p. 12). On the contrary, 
there is the most cogent reason ; for any author to interrupt a list 
of philosophical sciences in which the king excelled by interpolating 
Niti^astra before Vai 9 esika would be amazing, and the one defence 
of such a view would be that the Nyaya could not be styled Niti 
in a Pali text or that the Nyava could not have been known to the 
person who inserted these references in the Milindapahhn. But 
neither view is tenable ; we have not the slightest ground for placing 
the Mihndapanka at a date before the evolution of the Nyaya 
philosophy, and we must certainly admit that the Nyaya is here 
referred to. Equally clear ^ is it that the Medhatither Nydijagdstram 
of the PfaiwidnntaJca is a reference to the Nvava proper, and not to 
the Mannbkdsya of Medhatithi in the ninth century a.d. Not the 
slightest evidence has ever been adduced that the Mdnubliasya could 
be so completely misde.scribed. apart altogether from the absurdity 
of the Pnilimdndtaka. whatever its date, referring to a modern work 
in the context. Wo mu.st accept the fact that for some reason by the 
time of the didactu' portions of the epic Medhatithi had been .associated 
With Gautama as the name of the authoritv on Nvava, who, of course 
may have flourished long before our \ydyn Stltra came into being. 
Nor, it .seems to me. is it at all safe to infer (p. 17) from the lack of 
logical conceptions as the Nyaya understands logic in the Milinduptoihn 
that at the time, when the bulk of the work was written, logic did not 
\et e.vist in India. This a.ssumes that the merits of Nvava ideas must 
have been accepted by all Buddhists, and that a work which shows 
no trace of Nyaya influence can be dated by that fact. But for this 
assumption no evidence is sugge.sted. Early argument, we are told 
(P- ll); is incredibly irrelevant and tautologous, but, if this implies 
that later argument does not bear the same .stamp, the proposition 
IS misleading. The terms applied seem to me to ht e.xcellently a very 
large amount of the logical argumentations of the school of logicians 
who deal with the Tattvaanlumatii of Gaiige^a, and even in the earlier 
texts there is much that seems unprofitable and irrelevant. In this 

Keith, of Sanskrit Literature, p xiii; BSOii. ui, 623-.5. 
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connection it is instructive to consider the case of the Kathavatthu ; 
Dr. Randle holds that, if this work is ascribed to the third century 
B.C., it is an indication that logic did not then exist, “for. if it had 
existed, this cumbrous methodology could hardly have remained 
in use ” (p. 14). But are we to understand that, when logic came 
into existence, this methodology ceased to be adopted in the Buddhist 
circles which held the Kathavatthu in honour ? Is there any evidence 
of this ? The preservation of the text tells strongly against any such 
theory, which indeed is far too optimistic in its view of human 
intelligence. In circles bound fast by religious or philosophical 
tradition, there may be no entry for new ideas, a fact sufficiently 
borne out by the history of European religious thought. We cannot, 

I am certain, derive any argument of value from the state of thought 
revealed in the Kathavatthu. Dr. Randle again seems to me to be need- 
lessly venturesome in seeking (p. 16, n. 4) to reinterpret the term Yoga 
when joined with Sariikhya in the Kautiliija Artha^astra as denoting the 
Yai 9 esika system. This complete divergence from the noimal sense 
of the word when following the Sarhkhya is certainly not justified 
because ^ in the Nyayabha-vja Vatsyayana ascribes to the Yogas 
specifically Nyaya-Yai 9 esika doctrines (p. 3). Moreover the conjecture 
is wholly needless ; there is not the slightest ground for ascribing the 
Arthagdstra to any date at which it would be unnatural for its author 
to know the existence of the Sariikhya and the Yoga.- When a work 
contains in immediate contiguity two terms with a legular sense, to 
ascribe to one of them an artificial sen.se without any justification 
runs counter to all sound methodology, and merely adds to the 
difficulties inherent in any subject a needless perplexity. hatever 
the age of the definition that includes Sariikhya. Toga, and Lokiiyata 
as Anviksiki — and that it is old is a mere assumption — it is perfectly 
clear that a mind which would regard Sariikhya as Anviksiki could 
have no objection to classing Yoga with it in that category. Nor does 
Dr. Randle suggest that the Sariikhya and Yoga known to Nagarjuna 
were other than the recognized systems, and Nagarjuna is probably 
older than our Arthagdstra. 

On the verv interesting issue of the priority of Digmiga to 
Pra^astapada, Dr. Randle cites (pp. 29-32) the reversal of 
Stcherbatsky’s views and his acceptance of the doctrine that 

^ It mu^t be noted that Jacobi bS'/?*4. 1929, pp. 608-16} has thrown grave 
doubts on this assertion, and rendered it most improbable. 

“ Keith, op. cit , pp. JhO, 461. 
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Pra^astapada was a contemporary of Vasubandhii, and tlius a pre- 
decessor of Dignaga. I confess that this view appears to me 
unsatisfactory, and without attempting to discuss the i.ssue at length 
it may suffice to note the very definite argument of Professor Tucci 
drawn from his translation of tlie XydyamuMn ^ The passage 
referring to the viniddha aryabkicarin is of a verv great importance 
as regards the chronological relation between Dihnaga and 
Prasastapada. In fact it is almost verbatim quoted and refuted in the 
PrumstapddabMsya the passage being (p. 342) ; ebasmihe at dvayor 
helvor yathoktalahyinayor viniddhnyoh samnipdtc snti samqnyadargtntdd 
ayam anyah samdiydha iti lecit. It seems still preferable to assume 
that Prasastapada follows Dignaga. as suits best the development 
of logical doctrine. Incidentally, it may be noted that Dr. Randle's 
acceptance of the attribution to ^asubandhu of a Vadaindhi seems 
untenable ; Dignaga in his PramdmsamHCcaya ^ definitely denies 
that this text which he condenms as unsound was the work of the 
Acarya, and probably Dignaga knew what he was talking about. 
On Vasubandhu's date we are still in doubt, for recent expositions ® 
have not advanced matters to any definite conclusion. But the 
figure of Maitreyamltha as a historical personage, who has been 
recently revived by Profe.ssor Tucci, ^ should . I think, clearly be banished 
from the connection, and Asanga should be left to the enjoyment of his 
works, a.s Profes.sor Louis de La Vallee Poussin has cogently observed 
in the latest part of his great work on the AhJiidhanimhi^a} He has 
there made it clear that we have an older Vasubandhu to reckon with. 
As regards the \ ydya'prtirecn, which Dr. Handle inclines to ascribe 
to (,ankarasvamin. it may be well to refer to the evidence adduced 
by Dr. Rironow.® which suggests that Haribhadra. the author of the 
Saddarra tiaai tn iircnya regarded Dignaga a.s the author ; he suggests 
that t ankarasvamin of whom we know nothing may have issued 
a revised edition of the text. 

hor the priority of the Mimuitm Sutra to the Vairesika, which 
I accepted ‘ on internal evidence, there i.s now additional confirmation 


^ Thr y> tj'lytDntikl.a nj Dttfnayn. ]>. ,‘5I. note .AS. 

- Ncf the ti-.xt bv H. I{. l!.-inga.SHum,v (.Mysore. liCjm, i. U. 

^ > CO //idir,,/ ,:I llr„f>r „f Chadet: Hurkufh J.uhtnan, jip. 7‘J-IOL’. 

mi 7 ’ I><xtnmi of nnd Asanga (Calcutta, 1930), 


^ Introduction ( 1931 ), p. xxvi. 

* ^’y'li/aprarp.;,, (from T’oung Par,), pp. 7^9, 

^ Indian I.rnjic and Ato.nd.n, p. 2.5; The Kanna-Mlynam.d, pp. 5-7. 
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in the researches of Professor Jacobi, ^ who has stressed the parallelism 
of the Mlmaiisd Sutra with certain grammatical theories current 
in the time of Katyayana's work on Panini. Without unduly stressing 
this evidence, which I shall discuss elsewhere, or accepting the date 
before 200 b.c. as proved for the Sutra, vre may regard it as certain 
that the Mimuhsd Sutra precedes the Vaigesika Sutra. 

As is doubtless inevitable. Dr. Randle's interest in his researches 
probably inclines him to overestimate the value of Indian logic. 
To call (p. 35) Uddyotakara's ^ yaijavdrtlika one of the world's great 
treatises on logic ’’ seems to me a very serious overestimate, even 
though the assertion is qualified by reference to the atmosphere 
of incessant and often hi'per-critical polemic in which it has its being, 
and which makes it a matter of considerable difficulty to discover 
what its author's positive doctrine is ". The difhculty in fact is often 
insuperable, and it is often probably best to admit that Uddyotakara 
was simply inconsistent. If this is deemed impossible, a defender 
is driven to difficult expedients. Thus in dealing with Uddyotakara's 
treatment of the probandum. Dr. Randle has to disagree with Vacaspati 
iMi^ra and Dr. Gafiganath Jha (p. 279) ; to adopt a conjectural 
rendering, which seems to me to be quite impossible (p. 280) ; to admit 
that one point of the argument is baffling because the author ignores 
any kind of causation except material causation— surely a hopeless 
omission (p. 281) ; to give (p. 283, n. 3) an explanation of 
Uddyotakara's a.ssertion that .smoke and hrearc not always combined, 
which is hardly possible ; and to admit after all (p. 285) that mis- 
under.standing of Uddvotakara's view is easy. What is much easier 
is to assume that Uddvotakara’s obvious meaning is what he actually 
meant, and to conclude that Uddyotakara is a logician of very 
moderate value, a conclusion which seems to me borne out by his 
discussions when anv difficult points arise. The restatement of 
Uddyotakara's position (p. 265) is really not an explanation of what 
Uddyotakara savs, but a modern refinement which he shows not the 
slighte.st trace of achieving. The temptation to read our ideas into 
Indian logic is strong in all of us, but hi.storically it is rather 
confusing. 

In the same way it seems to me difficult to ascertain what real 
merit i.s to be ascribed to Yaty.syayana as a logician. It appears to me 
that his reasoning is merely from analogy, and that he provides 
no basis for discriminating between arguments from unsound and from 

^ httlnin Stialics, pj). 14r>-U)D. 
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sound analogies. The view (p. 180) that Gautama hated sophistry 
and devoted so much space in his Sutra to the consideration of jcdi 
becau.se he desired by true logic to counter the sophistical dialectic 
of ^’unyavadins like Xagarjuna hardly appears to be supported by any 
facts. Without entering at length into the vexed question of the 
meaning of aminieya, in the truirupya, it suffices to point out, as to the 
unsatisfactory character of the discussions which were based on it, 
that the authorities are at hopeles.s odds. Dr. Randle rules (p. 18.n) 
that we can safely discard on principle the interpretation given 
by Dharmakirti of Dignaga's meaning, becau.se later authoritie.s 
always interpret older writers in the light of the notions prevalent 
in their own time, to which it is legitimate to reply that, a priori, a 
competent follower of Buddhi.st views like Dharmakirti should have 
known what Dignaga meant. He equally rejects ^'rldhara's rendering 
of Pragastapada as authoritative, but the case.s are hardly in pan 
materia, for Qrldhara ^ is far further removed from Pragastapada than 
Dharmakirti from Dignaga, even apart from the impossibility of 
arguing from one individual to another. But it mu.st be remembered 
that not Dharmakirti only ascribes to Dignaga the meaning in question 
(viz. that amuneye mdbhdvah denotes that S must be d/). but the same 
view is taken by Uddyotakara. and Dr. Randle does not believe 
(p. 34) that Uddyotakara knew Dharmakirti ; he must admit there- 
fore that Buddhist tradition in general accepted the position as 
Dignaga s. and indeed he him.self seems to accept finally the view 
as correct (p. 187). which renders it illogical to ignore the attitude 
of Dharmakirti. As regards Pragastapada, Dr. Randle rejects finally 
^rldhara .s view - that anutneyena sambaddkam means that S must 
be P, which indeed seems to be nonsense, but he insists that 
Pragastapada meant that S must be M, as did Dignaga. At the same 
time, he expre.ssly admits that other pa.ssages in the Bhdpja of 
Praga.stapada make it sufficiently clear that his logic embodies 
a doctrine of universal connection between abstract terms M and P 
{nnnnieyasdmdnya, liny a sa many a), for which the truirupya seems 
to find no place when its fir.st clause is interpreted as a statement 
that S mu.st be M. It is, therefore, necessary for him to hold that 
neither Dignaga nor Pragastapada was able to work into the traditional 


1 He wrote in a.i>. 991 ; Indian Ln,jic and Alomhm. p. 32, and there is no evi<lence 
t'lkhotakara"*^ tradition, while a.s regard- the Xyiiya a break is attested after 

" ^ynyakandati. p. 200 ; anumeyah pratipipidayiptadharmarinisto dharmi. 
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tmirupya, which they took over from earlier logic, the doctrine of 
universal connection which both held. I confess I prefer to take the 
more obvious course ^ of supposing that Pra^astapada was consistent 
in his view, and that he meant by the first clause that M must be P. 
Why one should assume that he could not make this sensible adjust- 
ment of the tmirupya is not clear, and it must be remembered that he 
does not adopt the same wording as Dignaga.^ In the second place, 
the next words of the trairupya, prasiddhatn ca tadanvite seem conclusive 
in favour of my rendering, for the sentence is meaningless unless tad 
denotes anumeyadharma, and this seems conclusive as to the sense of 
anumeye ; indeed Dr. Eandle is driven to contend that it is reasonable 
to use a term in two senses at once in the same sentence, which seems 
to me incredible even for Inchan logic. In the third place, the exposition 
by Pra9astapada himself seems to suit best my version ; Dr. Randle’s 
objection that the reference to concomitance degavigese kalarigese 
vd, “ at any particular time or at any particular place," seems to be 
altogether inappropriate to the statement of a universal concomitance, 
but appropriate to a statement that this or that particular S is M, 
ignores my rendering of the.se terms,* which I refer to concomitance 
“ in respect of time ” or " in respect of space ", a very different 
thing. The more interesting question of universals I have discu.s.sed 
elsewhere,^ and it must suffice to add in conclusion that I doubt 
the validity of Faddegon’s objection ® to the current derivation of 
the name of the Vaic^e.sika school from the Vi^esa doctrine, and his 
own suggestion that it is derived from the school s method of proceeding 
sddharmyavaidharmydbhydm, for which there .seems no ground of value. 
Nor do I think that there is any difference of sense (p. 160) between 
svartha and svanigcitartha as applied to anumdna ; both mean inference 
for oneself, the longer phra.se denoting inference " in wliich the sense 
is determined /or oneself ; naturally in either case the activity which 
determines is oneself, but the essential point is that the term is opposed 
to pardrtha, and it is the fact that it is for oneself that is in point. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

' Indian Logit- amt A/ominin, ])[). l.'IT IT. 

- It must also l>c rt'iiu'mbfrtsl tluit to Dijiiuljra tho probundiim is luitluT 1* iior S', 
but P as relatotl to S', nhu-li o.xplains hi.s sfii.sc of aniimeyi: .-(idhlaiiah. .See Tuc-oi, 
^ ydyiimid-ha, p. 1.-); .Strlurbatsky. Logic, ii, .IS, n. I. 

^ Op. cit., p. 14(1. 

’ IHQ. iv, 19-22. 

‘ .Accepted by Dr. Kandlo. p. l.'SO. 
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Pa5,cavimsa-Beahmaxa. Translated by Dr. W. Caland, Emeritii;- 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Utrecht, pp. x.xxvi — 

661. Bibliotheca Indica, Work Xo. 255. Calcutta, 1931. 

Once more we owe to Professor Caland a deep debt of gratitude 
for the unremitting labour which he devotes to the exposition of the 
Brahmanical literature. These texts have interest, no doubt, in high 
measure for the student of grammar and lexicography, but they are 
without attraction of style, and the PaTicavihqa in special is in substance 
of a most repellent aridity. The legends which lend interest and 
variety to most of the other great texts are in it reduced to brief 
allusions, and, as it assumes an understanding of the ritual, it present.s 
grave difficulties of interpretation. To these inherent causes of trouble 
must be added the mo.st unsatisfactory character of the text of the 
edition of Anandacandra Vedantavagi^a (1870—4). The editor did 
not even take the trouble to correct his text in the light of the 
commentary, and the latter is full of impo.ssibilities. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest advantage that we can substitute for it a most careful 
and accurate translation, accompanied by the explanations of the ritual 
use of the stanzas referred to in the text without which any rendering 
is practically unintelligible. 

In his introduction Profes.sor Caland brieflv review.s the literature 
of the Samaveda, and develops certain points of special importance. 
He now definitely accepts the theory of Oldenberg that the Purvdrcikn 
of the SdiiKireda is older than the Ullardrcika, a result which appears 
to me to be ab.solutely' certain. But he goes perhaps too far in the 
opposite sense when he advances the view that the Brahmana is prior 
to the Uthtrdreika and that the chanters still relied on the Rgveda 
for their verses. This, a priori, is decidedly improbable, and the evidence, 
all of which IS very fairly set out by Dr. Caland, tells definitely in favour 
of the view which seems natural, namely that the author of the 
Brahmana knew both the Pgreda and the Uttardreika, much as we have 
it to-day. That really follows from the fact that the Brillimana 
ch ail\ was fanuliar with the order in w'hich v’erses are grouped there 
as contrasted with the grouping in the Pgveda, and that he freely 
talks of tristichs. penta.stich.s, and so on, which are given in the 
t tifirdr. ik((. 4\ e really^ cannot accept the view that he contemplated 
that the chanters could select any verses they pleased and that the 
I tiaramku came later, and borrowed the .specification of the verses 
from the .hnmunga Brahmana which adopts the plan of denoting 
what versos are to be used by quoting as u.sual the initial words. 
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Nor does it appear to me that the claim that the Pancai'inga is 
younger than the Jaimimya can be made out. The fact that the 
Jaimimya accepts barbaric rites such as the Gosava, which the 
Pancavinga omits, is irrelevant for purposes of date. Different schools 
naturally varied in their views on these matters, and it is impossible 
to lay it down that greater refinement has marked the course of 
evolution of Indian religion. What is far more to the point is the fact 
that in the Jaimimya, ii, 112, we have ascribed to Tandya a myth 
which is actually on record in Pancavihga, xx, 3, 2, while the Apastamba 
^raiitasutra, xxi, 16, 5, 14, already knows om- Brahmana as Tandyaka. 
To claim that the Jaimimya passage is in some way the source of the 
Pancavitiga involves a needless and really impossible paradox. The 
linguistic evidence on the whole is not in favour of the priority of the 
Jaiminiya. There are certain forms which are divergent from the 
classical model, and are more freely used in the Jaiminiya than in the 
Pancavinga ; such are the locatives in an, but the Pancavihga has 
dtman dhatte, xii, 10, 18, and the Jaiminiya also varies its use.^ Again 
the Jaiminiya has plurals of i stems in Is as opposed to yas ; tanvam 
for tanum ; asthani for asthlni ; yuvam for yuvdm ; duhe and duhre 
for duydhe and duhate ; and osam for ksipram, but none of these 
minutiae is of much importance. It would be of greater value if we 
accepted the view that in Pancavihga iv, 1, 2, the words tdsdm 
tvevdbruvan the irregularity is due to the failure of the author of the 
Brahmana to recognize (presumably in the traditional story which 
he used) the form of the pronoun tva, because it had become obsolete 
in his time. It is far easier to assume irregularity of Sandhi or a 
defective text, for the text of the Brahmana is exceedingly far from 
impeccable. On the other hand must be set a very solid fact, the use 
by the Jaiminiya of the imperfect and the perfect indiscriminately 
as narrative tenses. No one doubts that the use of the perfect for 
narrative grows steadilv in the Brahmanas, and it is a distinctive mark 
which far outweighs any other linguistic considerations yet adduced. 
The Jaiminiya in fact seems far from an early text ; I have indicated ^ 
its probable posteriority to the Madhyandina version of the (^atapatha 
Brahmana. Its archaisms are best explained by the fact that it seems 
to preserve a verv large amount of old materifil, especially in the shape 

^ Thi.s is a frequent phenomenon in that curious text, tlie Bhfigfivaitt Pttrana ; see 
F. .J. Meier, ZIJ., viii, 77. It has also locatives in an. Uinr.tm. and sah^ayire 
(x, 66, 2.7). 

= B.W.S, iv, 619, 620. 
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of legends, in which granamatical forms survive of older character than 
the text of the Brahmana in general. Xoteworthy is the use ot 
atman in the plural as a reflexive, as opposed to the earlier singular. 

On the other hand. Dr, Caland has quite satisfactorily o.stablislied 
the priority to the Pancavifiga of the Mnilrayanl Samhita and prolrably 
of the Kiithaka. That is establi.shed quite clearly by xxiii, IG, 12. 
while xvdii, 6, 9, seems simply to cite Maitrajjaru . i, 11, 9.^ This, it 
should be noted, accords with the evidence of the use of tenses ; both 
these texts belong to the t}'pe which eschews narrative perfects. 

On one other point of chronology it is difficult to accept the views 
put forward. The view that the Pmpasidra is prior to the LJhi- and 
Uhyngdnas seems impossible to reconcile with the text of the 
Puxpasutm, viii, 234, for it is contrary to normal construction to render 
etena pradegenohyah sdmaganah kalp^iyitavyak " by means of this 
indication the group of samans must be adapteil (and) made ready 
(for practical purposes) ”. The position of the word uhyah is so odd 
that Simon’s rendering : “ die Ge.sammtheit der zum L'haydnn 

gehorenden samans " seems to be right. 

A text so unsatisfactory and difficult offers many points of dordit : 
of these a few may be noted. Dr. Caland has sugge.sted in iv, 1, 2. a 
new sense for the troublesome pravartanta of the legend of the cows 
and their horns. He now believes that the legend means that the cows 
which performed the session for ten months all secured horns, 
while tho.se w’hich continued for two more had their horns turn inwards, 
a .sen.se suggested by pramrta, " a circular ornament,” and prnvrtto, 
■ round. Thi.s, however, is a very serious .strain to put on the word, 
and, what is decisive, as I have before pointed out,“ is the action 
ascribed to the human counterparts of the cows ; they cut off {prn-vnp) 
their topknots at the clo.se. and this corre.sponds exactly to the loss 
by the cows of their horns. Thus language and sen.se demand accep- 
tance of the meaning “fell off" for prdmrtuiila. In xii, 6, 8, Dr. Caland 
has undoubtedly improved on Hopkins' rendering of the interesting 
passage regarding Indra and Xamuci : the treacherous god slays 
his foe \\ith the foam of the waters at dawn before sunri.se ; of the 
severed head it is said Utd etmm pdplymh I'adad anvavarlata vTrahnnn 
udrnlio 'druha Hi. Caland renders : “ This head, a greater evil (than 
the slain himself had been), rolled after him (calling out) ; ‘ Man- 
slayer, thou hast cheated, thou hast cheated ! ’ " But there are two 


^ l-'or sfi 

- Hs<js 


nirnktnvimfli ('aland with justiro ^n^frests .w,« i 
I, iv, ITS. r-omim-ntitifr on faland's tarljcr vie 


both 

of thi-^ word. 
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objections to this rendering ; there is no obvious reason why the head 
should thus be denounced ; Namuci is not denounced in the text, 
and the form is hopelessly irregular. The commentator finds in 
pdpiyam an epithet of the speech addressed to the peccant deity. It 
seems far more natural to accept the view that we should read pdplyan. 
virtually no change. The head rolled after him calling out : “ 0 sinner, 
0 hero-slayer, thoii hast cheated.” The position of pdplyan is dramatic 
and effective. 1 In v, 5, 9, Dr. C'aland renders maJias as ” merriment ” 
and in 10 on this basis we are given a pleasant glimpse into Indian 
child life ; “ when merriment seizes children, then they mount swings.” 
It is sad to banish from the arid Briihmana this touch of simple 
human things, but the commentator no doubt is nearer the mark with 
his version of tejns. The swinging in the ritual is a sun spell ; men 
imitate the movement of the sun and thus acquire its strength, while 
conversely they give it renewed power. The use of the verb mahayanti 
in 21 is quite inconsistent with malms as ” merriment ", In 15, 
on the other hand, Caland must be right is restoring lydyacchanta 
for the vydyacchantas of the edition ; the. defence of Oertel would 
avail as far as the case goes, but it is incredible that the active should be 
used when just before we have the form vydyacchete in the same sense. 
In xiii, 4, 17, there are difficulties ; it is probable that putrdn is not 
predicative so much as descriptive ; we may suppose the Tatis who 
were spared deliverv to the hvfenas were young ; they ask : “ IMio 
will support us boys ? ” Indra perhaps places them on his chariot 
rather than on his back. The words paricdrya caran vardhayan 
Caland emends to paricarydcarad vardhayan with the Leyden MSS. 
The comment, however, suggests that it read paryacarat only and this 
may well be the original, for the edition and the Leyden MSS. alike 
afford a very odd sentence. The participle here might be defended, 
but it does not seem to have any real authority : the commentator 
evidently did not know it, though as usual it is misprinted to read 
paryacaran. Oertel prefers paricdrl, “ He went as their caretaker, 
tending them ”. In ix, 4, 18, mithundt is rendered "from the pair and 
explained as “ probablv from sons and daughters, or from cows and 
horses ”, but the term has doubtless its normal sense, " from pairing, ’ 
i.e. from propagation. In xii, G. 12, the correction of yantas to yatas 
is easy but unnecessary ; this sort of construction has .sufficient 
parallels to justify it, and it is remarkable, if it is not original, that 


* III the Mahahharnln, ix, 43. .37, the aeeuser's cry is mitruhnn pnpn. 
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the MSS. should have the nominative. In xiii, 3, 12, the reading 
dhavayan of the Levden MS. would be easier, but dhavayat ma\ 
be sound ; the comment in the edition is ambiguous, for glghrcn'n 
yamayat suggests a participle, but adhdvayat is given in full. In 
xiii. 12, 5, Caland reads Kiratdkulyau and renders two crafty Asuras. 
(called) Kirata and Akuli ” without citing Oertel's rendering “two 
Kirata clansmen, illusions of the Asuras ”, the latter rendering suiting 
better asurmnaye of the text ; Oertel with Hopkins gives the comment 
as reading kirata mlecchds tatkulyarupe , but in fact it has tattulyarupe , 
though this cannot be trusted. In xiii, 6, 9, Caland emends giigritva 
to gugruve, making Dirghajihvi say : “ This truly is unheard by me, 
i.e. she had never before received an invitation, but a much more 
obvious correction is gugrava, a rare use,^ but one which would gi\e 
the necessary sense. In xxiii, 4, 2, the distinction of talpe and vivahc 
may refer to admission to sharing the same couch with one, and on the 
other hand marriage, association amongst men in the former case 
being meant. The locative in this passage used with mi-it\ahs is regular, 
but the dative in xii, 10, 15, is not a variant of this usage ; it is really 
a dativus commodi, and as such regular. 

The number of grammatical irregularities which might be cited 
is not negligible, and they might be adduced as signs of date to counter 
those brought forward in favour of the Jairnintya. But isolated usages 
are not important. We have hypersandhi in tvevabriivan cited above 
and inxiv, 4, 7, kva tarsayo, but in x, 4, 2,antaraaynistomdvatirdtrdbhyam 
cannot be taken seriously as intended for antarav ; the editor evidently 
held, with apparently the comment, that antard was adverbial. 
Occasionally s is lingualized in sentence Sandhi and so also n (bahir 
niradndhdti). But it is difficult to take I'icicchidivdm in viii, 9, 21, as a 
Rgvedic Sandhi ; it is much more probably a mere blunder of the MSS. 
and cakrus as a nominative masculine in xxi, 1, 8, seems impossible, 
being quite inadequately supported by RV. x, 137, 1, which has 
only the accusative cakrtisam. jyotau, xvi, 10, 2, and aharbhib 
and I'llomdnah, xxiii, 19, 11, are typical abnormalities. This can 
be said of ndhinvlt, iv, 10, 1, while abhyarlidhvam in vii, 8, 2, which 
Bohtlingk alters to abhyarthidhvam, is referred by the translator 
to abhyrllynte ; ajydsiddm in xxi, 1, 1, has a Jaiminiya parallel. 
To the subjunctives cited,^ may be added rdhnaval, viii, 9, 21, 

C ompare MacdonclI. T edic Grammar ^ p. 344 ; Renou, Grammaire Sanscritr , 337. 
- dhlii'iml 1 .!. of course, to be sul)stitiited for dhinrat, and ma du.-^af, viii. 2. 10. 
IS an injunctive, not a subjunctive, as the negative md proves. 
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and naydt, xviii, 9, 13. In xi, 6, 5, anuriipa enam is due to the 
force of the anu- ; as in Damayantim anuvrala ; it is hardly to be 
described as an instance of a noun governing an accusative. In xviii, 
5, 9, it is really impossible to accept alam fra jay ah as possible. The fact 
that the comment is silent suggests that it had the normal prajdyai. 
In xvi, 16, 2, esdm lokdndm udabhinat is difficult, but the idea may be 
“ became master of ”, and the genitive may be on the analogy of 
%g. In xxiii, I, 5, we have a curious present followed by an imperfect ; 
it seems better to take the present as purely historic and not as indicating 
past custom ; in xxv, 3, 6, there are two presents, both best taken 
as historic. This is confirmed by the use in iv, 10, 7, where the present 
is used to represent a purely historic fact, duly represented in iv, 10, 1 , 
by an imperfect. The imperfects in xii, 10, 15, and xviii, 9, 8, are doubtless 
narrative tenses proper, though the same facts might have been equally 
well envisaged as generic truths and put in the present. The perfect, 
normally wdth heavy reduplication {dnage, dlddya), has regularly 
the characteristic present sense, and this as noted above is significant 
of early date. Very strange and doubtless a mere misreading is the 
w'ell-known ix, 10, 2, sa tgvard fdflydn bhaiitoh ; igvarermd hhavitoh 
in iv, 2, 10, is easily explained as hypersandhi. Noteworthy is the 
suggestion in xi, 1, 6, to read yatah prdrpyasya gamyd avadadhydt for 
prdrthasya, and to adopt the same course in the Atharvaveda crux 
v, 22, 8, dbhud u prdrpiyas takma sd ganmyati Balhikdn. The 
Jaiminiya (ii, 12) has naddhayugasya, and it is possible that prdrpyasya 
coidd denote the cart that was to be set in motion, while the Atharvan 
passage would read well. Yet in neither case is the change certain, 
and it would hardly suit Taittiriya Brdhmuna, ii, 1, 2, 12. But this 
must suffice to indicate the many interesting points of scholarship, 
suggested by this admirable version, as regards even texts other than 
the Brahmana. 

On certain points Dr. Caland differs from Hopkins without 
assigning cause. In xii, 11, 10, he holds that lydm said by the 
Gandharva Urnayu in selecting an Apsaras is really iyam, the 
lengthening being due to that representing the saman form. This 
is attractive, for, apart from the rare form, the sense I would go " 
is not very much in point. An ingenious version is also given of the 
difficult passage, xxi, 10, 5, 6 : na vd Aiirmu (text Urrau) palitau 
samjdndte, it being suggested that the passage means that Jamadagni's 
progeny were so numerous that, wffien aged, none of his descendants 
know each other. But it is very difficult to accept this interpretation ; 
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it must be held that the dual denotes “ no pair of descendants know 
each other ", and the reasoning of the Brahmana is made rather 
absurd ; it is not a reasonable outcome of there being a large family 
that in old age all its members are such strangers that they do not know 
one another. Hopkins naturally holds that the reference is to two 
definite people, and he suggests that the prosperity of the family 
is typified by their having no grey hairs, i.e. they retain their youth, 
and this, of course, is the sort of thing which the opinion of the 
Brahmanas admired. But in anv event it is reallv impossible to make 
the text yield the sense sugge.sted by Dr. Caland. Curiously enough, 
the translator, like Hopkins, passes without comment the amazing 
reading adichatam in xiii, 7, 12, which is repeated in the comment 
as adicchatdm datum aicchalam. and this clear intrusion of a Prakritism 
into the text seems to have escaped general notice.* In viii, 3, 1, the 
translator deals summarily with the Mlayis'paddham iti of the text, 
for which the comment has knlayipjaddham, by substituting 
kdlayisyadhva iti. It is however clear that the comment and the text 
really read kdlayi.pjadhvam iti, and it is hardly possible to ignore 
the form, which the comment glosses by the indicative apanayatha, 
doubtless a misprint for the imperative apanayata.- No doubt a future 
imperative is anomalous, but it has epic parallels and it seems risky 
to eject it from the text, unless there is 3IS. evidence in favour of its 
disappearance. 

A. Bekkiedale Keith. 


Der gesetzm.issioe Lebexsl.vuf der Volker Indiens. Von 
Hartmut Piper. (Die Gesetze der Weltgeschichte. Volker- 
biologie . . . Zweite Abteilung ; Vbikerbiographie und -biologic 
der ^lenschheit. Zweiter Teil : Indien. 8vo, pp. xvi + 232. 
Leipzig, 1931. RM. G. 


Herr Piper has two main hypothe.ses. One is that the hi.storv of 
mankind evolves in accordance with definite biological laws analogous 
to those governing the life of the individual ; the other is that he 
possesses the ability to write this history. The pre.sent book does not 
seem to us to justify either of these postulates. A German critic has 
roused Herr Piper to great wrath by charging him with Analoyicti- 
rat IJipit. a morbid passion for di.scovering analogies between things 


^ Altmilisrhe i. 158 

. ce W lutntn. , Sr, Urnmmnr , Ij <1.38 ; Renou, op. cit., § 340. 
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that are different, and buildinj; his theories upon these rickety sub- 
structures. The present work is brimfid of examples of this misapplied 
ingenuity. Phases of history are labelled with highly dubious titles ; 
and persons who have comparatively little similarity are copiously 
equated. Thus Asvaghosa is styled der indische Dante ”, Yaso- 
dharman “ der indische Wallenstein ", Dignaga " der indische Des- 
cartes ”, Dharmakirti " der indische Hume ", Kalidasa " der indische 
Tasso ”, Sudraka “ der indische Shakspeare ", Kalhana " der indische 
Tacitus”, Nanak ‘‘der indische Calvin", Tagore ” der indische 
Goethe", Kabir "der indische Luther", etc. Arbitrary tickets of 
this sort only darken counsel. 

Furthermore. Herr Piper has a Temlenz. Feeling acutely the 
painful conditions to which Germany is condemned by the Treaty of 
Versailles, he looks round for comfort and hope, and finds them in the 
lessons which he believes he can educe by his method of “ folk-biology " 
from history. Ex Oriente lux. Unfortunately a political Temlenz is 
an untrustworthy lamp to guide the steps of the student who embarks 
on the study of cultural history, particularly that of India. Sie 
stnihlt ihm nicht, nie kann nur ziimlcn ; and, as might be expected, 
we find a lively blaze in the third part of the book, where Herr Piper 
professes to describe modern developments in India, and lashes himself 
into a furious paroxr'sm of Anglophobia over the alleged crimes of the 
British Government. It is not unfair to say the book is a laborious 
perv'ersion of Kultun/eschickte. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Tot'H.VRi.st'HE Gram.'iatik. im Auftrage der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften bearbeitet in Gemeinschaft niit W . Schulze 
von E. SiE(i und W. Siegling. pp. 4 + 518. Gottingen : 
Vandenhoek & Ruprecht. 1931. RM. 33. 

The Oriental studies of the twentieth century have been deeply 
influenced by the striking discoveries made in Chinese Turkestan 
by several missions of different nations. In the linguistic field the most 
prominent di.scoverv has been that of several hitherto unknown Indo- 
European languages, among which the first place belongs, no doubt, 
to the so-called " Tocharian ”. 

Various documents, w'ritten in Brahml characters, purcha.sed by 
consular agents or missionarie.s, found their w'ay into the libraries 
of Calcutta and Petrograd in the nineties of the last century. Some 
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proved to be in a more or less correct Sanskrit, others in “ unknown 
languages The latter defied the attempts of scholars to deciphei 
them, partly because they contained several “ special ” characters, 
at first considered to be mere variants of the usual Indian ones. Sucli 


readings could naturally give but distorted forms. Hoernle succeeded 
in distinguishing two languages, called “ Language I ” and 
“ Language II ”. While the latter showed immistakable affinities 
with the Aryan branch (later called by E. Leumann “ North Arvan ", 
by S. Konow Khotane.se ”, and determined as a form of Iranian 
speech, identified by Liiders with the language of the Sc\’thians. 
“ Sacae the “ Language I ”, apart from a few Indian names and 
(chiefly Buddhist) terms, remained a riddle. 

The merit of solving this riddle belongs to the two last-named 
authors, Messrs. Sieg and Siegling, whose short paper in the Proceedings 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1908 ^ marked the begimiing 
of the scientific study of the language in question. 

Sieg and Siegling determined the following points : (1) the real 
value of the “special ’ characters (“ Fremdzeichen ”, i.e. k, t;dh . 
P> ni, n, I, r, w, s, s, s) — a discovery that made the reading of the 
texts possible ; (2) the Indo-European character of the language, it 
being an independent member of the family, belonging to the Western 
group {centum, the word for 100 — kant) ; (3) the discrimination between 
two rather distant dialects, or languages, noted as “ A ” and “ B 
A rapid grammatical sketch, a list of a few words, and a short text (in 
A) gave a striking proof of the above. 

The name Tocharian ” that the authors would confine to the 


dialect A (which seems to have been named by the speakers 
Arsi ’-Arsi-kantu, “the Arsi language”),^ though generally 
accepted, seems debatable ; its being the language of the Indo- 
&c}thians is still more questionable. It would seem more prudent 
to follow Professor S. Levi, who names the dialect A 


“ Kara.shahrian ”, and the dialect B “ Kuchean ”, from the probable 
centres of these forms of .speech, Karashahr and Kucha. 


Several libraries po.ssessed, as mentioned above, MSS. in the 
unknown ” Language I, which now became at lea.st knowable ; that 
was the case at Calcutta, London (Stein), Paris (Ponds Pelliot), 


I-'-Mhen ■' : K,jl Preuss. Akad. W,..,., 

1918, pp! .-, 0(1 sfjq.' Toxn” ; Hilzhtr. Preus.'>. Akad. ll iw., 
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Petrograd (collections of Berezovsky and Petrovsky). But, by some 
chance, all these texts were in the dialect B (Kuchean)— not to speak 
of a very few minute fragments in A, while it was only Berlin 
(Griinwedel and Le Coq) who, beside a considerable collection of 
Kuchean documents, possesses MSS. in A (Karashahrian). 

Thus the further development of these studies had to proceed on 
two lines : any new material concerning the dialect A (or “ Tocharian ” 
proper) could be directly studied by the two discoverers or by persons 
connected with them, all other scholars being confined to commenting 
on this material from linguistic or other points of view. The documents 
in the dialect B (“ Kuchean ”), being more accessible, could be 
published and investigated in other countries as well as in Germany. 

Messrs. Sieg and Siegling untiringly pursued their studies even 
during the war ; not to speak of several smaller papers, they published 
in 1921 the capital work Tocharische Sprachreste, a complete edition 
of the whole available material (save a few minute fragments), both 
romanized and in the original script (Tables). 

The work we have to review forms a considerable progress 
on the way of Tocharian studies ; the authors are fulfilling the 
engagement taken in editing the Tocharian Remains, which, as 
Professor Pedersen rightly remarks,^ are far from being accessible 
to linguists who are no specialists in Indian philology (we may add, 
even to those who are familiar with the latter as well as with what is 
known about Kuchean), until a grammar and a glossary have appeared. 

Every work should be reviewed or criticized with reference to the 
task the author has put before him. We have, therefore, to keep in 
mind the limitations the authors of the Tocharian grammar have 
clearly developed in their preface. These limitations can be briefly 
summed up as follow's : (1) a purely descriptive treatment of all 
the linguistic facts of the dialect A ; (2) a complete exclusion of the 
historical and comparative methods, such problems admitting no 
treatment, until all the documents in Kuchean (B) are published 
and grammatically analysed ; (3) for the same reason any discussion 
of Tocharian phonology is eliminated. 

Admitting the full liberty of any author to treat his subject as he 
finds better, w^e cannot abstain from expressing a regret as to these 
limitations. 

^ Le groupeniont des dialcetes Tndo-Kurop«‘ns " : K(jl. I)ansk Vid. iSehk., 
H.-F. Med. xi. 3, C'openhaguc, 1025. 
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A Grammar of a new Iiulo-European lanjjuafje can hardlv' dismi^' 
any comparison with other members of the family ; grammatica' 
facts would, in the light of the comparative treatment, be easier to 
grasp for any linguist. The insufficiency of the Kuchean documentation 
did not prevent M. Meillet ^ or if. Pedersen from the comparison, 
A complete edition and grammatical analysis of all Kuchean 
documents, scattered over so many public and private collections, i.^ 
hardly likely to take place at any time we can foresee ; this seems Ili 
us ver} like the Greek Calends ’. The authors posse.ss a reasonably 
complete documentation concerning Kuchean : beside the printed 
(French, by Messrs. S. Levi and Meillet) material, thev have the rich 
Berlin collection, as well as that of the India Office, at their disposal, 
which makes possible to quote, at every page, Kuchean forms in order 
to elucidate such Tocharian as would otherwise be difficult to 
understand (as the authors state in the preface). 

The last limitation, i.e. the elimination of the phonology, is still 
more to bo regretted, especially as it is more difficult to explain. 
If a purely descriptive morphology of Tocharian is possible, why 
should a phonology of the .same kind be left aside ( The number of 
sounds is, after all, strictly limited in every language, while the 

abundance of forms and morphological combinations may practically 
have no limits. 


Then it is difficult to conceive a modern grammar leaving out the 
phonolog} , it is nearly impossible, especially for a language where 
a phonetic process (the softening ’’of consonants, Konsonanten- 
erft effihung ) serves as a token of grammatical categories (p. 349. 
§ 433) or the verbs show a regular “ Ablaut ” (ibid., § 434). The 
morphology compels the authors to let fall a few remarks on the 
phonology here and there (c.g. the reduplication of final consonants. 

P- 83, n. 1, the re^jular change of an s to .s in the participles, p. 337, 
§ 421«, etc.). 


to the transliteration, the authors give a short remark in the 
p ^ to tlie effect that they have stuck to the transliteration u.sed 
m their edition of the texts, .save that they replaced the doublets •• 
i. etc.), initial and medial, with the corresponding simple 
consonants with «. the doublet denoting nothing o\L but a simple 


‘ Sor. /W... t. xvii 

.vSl j. ' 

^ "• I > ll), .1 ^ s ■ of 

I>p- 1«7 wjn. ■ . . 


/Wo. t. XVU, pp. .SI t. pp. 1 

» H, I ^ ly, O > .s ; of Sitzhrr. Prfus.s. Ahid. Il’i, 


s(jq. and 
ss-.. 1924. 
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consonant with an inherent ci, while the final doublets are represented 
by the simple consonants alone. 

This proceeding seems to us to mingle the transliteration with 
an interpretation which, however, is not universally accepted : while 
M. Pedersen ^ shares this view, M. Reuter - and the reviewer ^ consider 
the doublets to represent palatalized consonants. 

The reader is supposed to be familiar with Sanskrit and with the 
former works of the authors : no hint is given at the real value of 
the symbols used. AVhat is meant by the sign a ? One is naturally 
inclined to read it as in German (e.g. “ Manner," the sound of English 
a in “ man ”), but p. 328, § 414, the reader learns an alternation between 
a and i ; if he consults TocJiarische Sprachresfe, p. viii, n. 1, he 
will find the suggestion of the authors that a represents a sound very 
near to i. 

Still more ambiguous is the sign m, which even a competent reader 
is inclined to regard as the nasal element of a nasalized vowel (e.g. 
ain — {i, as French an) ^ ; fortunately, p. 133, the authors state the 
purely graphical alternation between the final ni and a medial n ; 
p. 148, § 209, am is said to have been pronounced an.^ 

The reader imfamiliar with the Tocharische Sprachreste miglit expect 
a brief note concerning the value of the sjTiibols, say. at the end of 
the preface. 

The authors seem to address themselves only to those who have 
perused their previous publications : the grammar is presented in 
such a way that it is to be regarded not as an independent work, but 
as a grammatical commentary to the Tocharian texts. Otherwise 
one cannot explain the tendency of the authors to interpret (or, at 
least, to mention) everv form met with in the texts. This abundance 
of details may be precious to one who is, as a speciali.st, studying those 
texts, but it impairs, I am afraid, the value of the book for a comjietent 
reader, say, a linguist. Such a reader will be lost in these endless 
details where the main lines are rather diflicult to trace. A distinction 

' Op. cit., p. 17. n. 1. 

“ BemPrkun/^en uber die neiten Lautztichen iin 1S2.', 

§§ 4-7 sqq. 

3 “ Ivuchcan Studies. I. Indian Tjoan-wtmls in Kueiiean ; Koezmk 
Orjentali-dyezny. t. vi, Lwow, 1929, pp. 14.1 s(jq. 

* Reuter, Die Aulnuti^rohile nil Tnchiiri>rfie)i. HeKiiififors. 1921. p. 4.')4 ; Pedersen, 
op. cit.. pp. 2.7 sqq. 

^ Cf. Torh. Sprnrkr., p. viii and n. 2.— The medial m may. of course, represent I'l 
before palatals. 
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between the principal and the subordinate points might have bi t 
easily attained by the use of characters of different sizes (as it is dei 
by Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar and by Geiger in that of Pali 
ilessrs. Sieg and Singling, using but one size of characters, ha' 
imitated Pischel’s proceeding, whose Prakrit Granunar has been right! 
styled “ a virgin forest ” (‘‘ Urwald 

If the task of the authors was far from being easy, since they ha _ 
to treat a subject that was practically quite new, that of a review' 
is neither ; he has not only to characterize the manner of treatmeni 
but to refer to the points treated. A complete review of a book "i 
over 500 pages is obviously impossible ; the reader interested ii 
Tocharian as such hardly needs a review, he had better peruse tla 
volume in question. The reviewer’s space being necessarily limiteil. 
he has to undergo a limitation and to stress a few points of geneiii! 
interest, such as may be of special value to a scholar of neighbouriiiLi 
domains, chiefly to a linguist or to an historian. 

The first of the five chapters is devoted to the word formation . 
a great mass of facts are grouped on tliirty-two pages, of facts chiefly 
valuable to Tocharian lexicology, many words being accompanied 
by their Kuchean equivalents. Beside a few root-words the various 
suffixal formations are reviewed. 

One fact deserves special notice from the historical point of view, 
viz. the occurrence of several Iranian loan-words that seem to ha\’e 
been borrowed from Middle-Persian : so, amok “ art ”, amokuts 
artist , cf. ilid.-Pers. kamog “ teaching ” (p. 12, n. 1). katiik 
house-master ” (= Skt. grhin, grhastha), Mod.-Pers. kat-xudd (p. 13- 
§ 22) ; parno ' brilliant ”, from jxirutn (i.e. paran, Kuch. pernc), 
corresponding to Skt. pada “ po.sition ”, “dignity”, cf. Buddli.- 
Soghdian prn, Avest. xvarono, to which one has to add Old-Pers. 
farna>‘ (p. 18, § .34). 

the declension Tocharian, like other Indo-European languages, 
distinguishes three genders ; while the masculine and the feminine 
are distinctly marked in the pronouns and in the adjectives (e.g. 
m. nstdr, f. dstri clear , § 106), the substantives are either masculine 
or feminine , some substantives show masculine forms in the singular 
and feminine in the plural. Such words are called by the authors 
neuter (a term that is, in our opinion, rather misleading). In general 
gender of a substantive is, unless it be determined by the sex, 
revea ed by the accompanying pronoun or adjective (pp. 32-3, § 58). 
ry interesting are the traces of an older distinction (§ 60) between 
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the nouns denoting reasonable beings (men, gods) and those of inanimate 
objects or abstracts ; only the first can have certain forms. Thus 
the names of animals have but one form for the nominative and the 
oblique (= accusative) singular. We have to infer that, e.g. yuh, 
“horse”, stands for the two cases. Kuchean seems to distinguish 
between the names of animate beings and inanimate things — as the 
reviewer has proved inferring from the different treatment of Indian 
loan-words ^ ; the names of animals are treated as those of men. So 
yakwe “horse ” ( = Tokh. yuk) forms oblique singular yakwern, as well as 
Nande-Nandem.^ This distinction, so important in Slavonic languages, 
seems to be the original. 

Tocharian has two numbers — the singular and the plural — besides 
some vestiges of the dual, chiefly preserved in the names of double 
parts of the body, like kanwem “knees”, fsaram “hands”, etc. 
(pp. 35, 127, §§ 61, 184). 

The nominal flexion of Tocharian has hardly anything in common 
with the old Indo-European, owing to phonetic reasons — the 
disappearance of the end of the word.® 

The authors divide the nine Tocharian cases into two groups — the 
primary and the secondary ; to the first group belong the nominative 
(= vocative), the oblique, corresponding to the accusative, and the 
genitive ; to the second — all other cases, i.e. the instrumental, 
the comitative, the d-case (as to the meaning, a combination of 
the locative with the instrumental), the dative, the ablative, and the 
locative. 

The nominative sing, represents the pure stem ; the nom. plur. 
has various endings (mostly -ntu, cf. Kuch. -nta) ; the oblique has 
endings in -n (m)* in plur. it mostly falls together with the nominative. 
The genitive sing, is formed by adding various endings (-dp, -s). 
The secondary cases are formed from the oblique by means of post- 
positions,® going back to still older prepositions, identical in sing, and 
in plur.- a process similar to those of agglutinative languages. Thus 


* Op. fit., §§ 2, 5 : the names of animate beings ending in Skt. in -u and -a assume 
-fi m Kuchean, those of inanimates «irop the final vowel (v. infra). 

■ I-ievi-Meillet, MSL. xviii, p. 385, 1. 2. 

^ Levi-Meillet, ibid., pp. 381-2, a process that, in our opinion, has gone in Tocharian 
farther than in Kuchean (i.e. Kuch. yahve. Toch. yuk). 

^ This case might go liack to the i.e. ace. sing, in -m. 

^ This principle was first recognized by E. Smith, Tocharisrh,, file., p. 31. 
Christiania, 1911, and later confirined. for Kuchean, by M. Meillet, cf. xviii, 

p. 403. 
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the ending of the comitative -assnl is obviously related to tli' 
preposition shi with ", that of the locative -ctm, to the independenr 
postposition ane. This metho<l of flexion must have been comparative!; 
recent, since the endings (or postpositions) of Tocharian are not thf 
same as in Kuchean (though some are related, like loc. Toch. -n//', 
Kuch. -ne. dat. T. -ac. K. -s, -sc). 

In order to make the process clear let us quote an example (p. 15 ), 
§ 224, the forms in square brackets being supplied by the reviewer) ; 
Mssi " teacher " ; — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

X. . 

keissi 

kd.psid 

Obi. . 

keissim 

kds.ds 

Gen. . 

h'lssbjdp 

kcis.pisi 

Instr. 

[kiissiyo] 

[kd-pdsijo] 

n -ca.se 

kiipsind 

[kclmsa] 

Dat. . 

. kilpdnnc 

[kci.psisac] 

Abl. . 

. kdssinds 

kdssisds 

Loc. . 

kdfsbutm 

[kdppsani] 


The combination of the stem with the ending is not mechanical, 
since it often invfilves phonetic changes, called by the authors 
(pp. 42-43, § 78) “ Ablaut ” : thus the vowel a of the final syllable 
of the stem is dropped or changed to cl before an ending beginning 
with a vowel. So we have, from jxxmr “father”, gen. sing, pclcri, 
dat. jjacrnc ; from pekant ^ “ painter ”, gen. sing, pekdntdp. 

A special notice de.serves the treatment of the numerous Sanskrit 
(or, rather, Indian) loan-words which we find di.scussed under the 
nominative case (pp. 55-62, §§ 86-97). This treatment is, in general, 
very near to that tho.se words undergo in Kuchean ; the authors 
arrive, therefore, at conclusions almost identical with tho.se the reviewer 
e.xpres.sed a few years ago in his paper referred to.^ 

It would be idle to enter into details ; the main point seems to 
bo the tendency of Tocharian, .still more marked in Kuchean, to 
di.stinguish between the names of animate (or rea.sonablc) beings, and 
those of inanimates. This tendency is keenly felt in the treatment 
of Indian words ending in -d (m.) or in -<7 (f.). 

The authors admit it (§ 89) for personal names in -d which in 
Tocharian mostly have the nom. sing, in -e {Devadatte, Nande. etc.), 

' trom pel “to write, paint", <•£. Lat. pi-n-g'i, pirtu^, eto. 

The f)ap(‘r in ipiestion is not nientomol in the work we are reviewing wh(‘re 
'^'uiiiliir rt'fiTCDccs arr no nit-ans scam*. 
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as well as for many adjectives (tupnse, traividye, etc.), while the names 
of lands, places, and mountains drop the final vowel altogether 
{Jetavam = Jetavana, Raimtdvip — °dvlpa, etc.). 

But in Tocharian many Indian personal names in -d also drop 
the final vowel, without any apparent reason ; thus Annnd. Arjxm 
(read Arjun), Maldh-ar, Kdsyap, whereas Kuchean almiys forms the 
names of animates in -e ^ ; we could find but one or two exceptions. - 
The same tendency shows itself in the names in -a (f.) and, less 
markedly, in those in -i and in -u. 

These facts are, in our opinion, intere.sting as such, in so far as 
they point to the tendency of Tocharian to distinguish between the 
names of animates and inanimates (already referred to), but thev 
may have an historical importance. 

Some twenty years ago * Professor Stael-Holstein found that 
Uighur had, in Indian names of animates, i for Skt. «, n or i for Skt. 
M, while the final vowel was dropped in the names of inanimates — 
a practice partlv followed by Mongol. The reviewer ascribed this 
treatment to the influence of Kuchean.'* 

Very interesting and useful are, no doubt, the paradigms of 
declension (pp. 149-62) ; the wide range of variation shows the com- 
plexity of the phenomena the authors had to deal with. 

The Tocharian pronouns (pp. 162-93). though having lost the 
peculiarities of tlie old declension, have preserved much of Indo- 
European in their roots. The personal pronouns are, in spite of some 
peculiarities, easily recognizable : that of the 1st per.son sing., showing 
the remarkable feature of the distinction of gender.s — masc. ;7u.s' and 
fern. HuJc, may be related, as Profe.ssor Meillct suggests,^ to the stem 
of the (enclitic) forms like Skt. (dual), nas (plur.),Lat. nos, Slav, 
w/y, nasu (plur.). The plural uv/s reminds of Skt. nom. plur. rayam. 
The 2nd person fu (oblique e?/) in sin^. is obvious ; the plural yas 
IS relateil to Skt. yuyan). yusnifu). As evident is tlie reflexive 

The demonstrative mm, sdm, tdm shows the well-known alternation 

^ Cf. Knch((ut Stinbr'i, Talilo 1 (|). 1 and ^ 2. 

Mnr ( — - Skt. Maxi), u'^ually in a compound, Mainaktf’ = the ^od M.'*, and 
Mrtrdk (Toch. Mrirak), quotcil by Sii-fi *hnd Sicjilint;. § -2. 

^ “ BcmcrkiinLrcn zii den Hrrihnii‘;lo'''4t*n dc*s Tisa-^tvu^'tik-MS.". p. 117, in KadlotT's 
edition of the Ti^astru^fih, Jbhl. limidhim, xii, St. Pctcr^buri:. IblO. 

^ Kach. St., pp. 160-1, § .‘id. The reviewer believed that tht* Huetnation of 
Karashahrian ( - Toeh arian, v.s.) preventeil this lanjriiaee from beine reeanhal as 
tile sour(“< ; still the Mongol us(‘ of some* names in -a without any vowe*). like Kab'p -- 
hu.'^yapfi n^minds of Karashahrian 

‘ MSfj. wiii. p. 41^0. 
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of the stems (like Skt. sah, sa, tad) and all the three genders (p. hi' 
§§ 278 sqq.). The interrogative lu (m. f. kus, n. hic) serves, wit 
a particle (ne) as the relative pronoun. 

The numerals, treated in detail in §§ 327-37, reveal their Ind 
European character ; we can but refer to the masterful discussion i . 
the subject (concerning Kuchean, but taking note of Tocharian, toc 
in Jlil. Levi and Meillet s “ Les noms de nombre en Tokharien B ' . - 

Very interesting for the comprehension of the Tocharian inflexioi 
is the chapter on the group declension (pp, 205-28) : if several noun- 
are syntactically associated, e.g. the attributes with the substantive, 
it is the latter that, coming last, assumes the case ending, while the 
attributes are used in the nom. or in the oblique, whatever the ca.sr 
of the substantive (nominative excepted) may be. The apposition, 
following a proper name in the nom. obi. or gen., is declined ; so 
Sdgarem (obi.) Idntds (ablat.), “ from king Sagara.” The same is the 
case of a juxtaposition of several independent nouns, which may. 
however, all assume the respective case endings. 

While in the group declension we have to do with syntactically 
associated independent words, in composition the noun, being the 
first component, undergoes certain phonetic changes and the last 
member may assume special case endings or suffixes (pp. 228-51). 
Thus some words, when entering a compound as its first member, 
assume a final a . atrd hero ” -f- tnmpe “ power ”, form atratnnipe 
hero s power ’. A possessive compound may have the suffix 
-um: ska-tampeyum “endowed with the ten powers” (= Skt. 
dakibala). 

The compounds are divided into determinative, possessive, and 
copulative (less frequent). 

The contents of the chapter on the indeclinables (pp. 251-323) 
are fairl} variegated : the imchangeable adjectives, the adverbs, 
prepositions, postpositions, preverbs, etc., are passed in review ; 
this material belongs rather to the domain of lexicology. 

The occurrence of indeclinable adjectives, as well as the facts of 
tie group inflexion, .seem to sugge.st that the Tocharian nominal 
xion was on the decline, that the language W'as pa.ssing from the 
synthetical to the analytical .stage. 

i complete and exhaustive is the treatment of the verb 

V fo the noun, preserved very much of 

Indo-Liiropean. 


‘ MSL. xvii, pp. 2S1 -94. 
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The authors consider the paradigm as divided into two parts : 
tlie principal verb and the causative, the latter being distinguished 
by the suffix -s, by the reduplication in the preterit and sometimes 
by the softening of the consonant (§ 404). Thus the root ritu\ “to be 
united," forms in the first category the present (3rd plur. med.) 
ritw.intrd, in the causative -rituKenc, past participle ritu'o and rarituni. 

The Tocharian verb possesses two voices — active and middle, 
three tenses — the present, the preterit, and the imperfect, four moods — 
indicative, subjunctive (acting as the future, too), optative, and 
imperative. Two numbers, singular and plural, are distinguished, a few 
traces of the dual being found. The personal endings — apart from those 
of the imperative— fall into two groups that may be, to a certain 
extent, compared to the primary and secondary endings of Sanskrit 
and Greek. The middle endings {-mar, -tdr, -tar, -mteir, -car, -ntiir), 
all terminating in r, are obviously akin to those of Latin and Celtic. 

The very abundant infinite verbal forms include the two present 
participles, a past participle, two verbal adjectives (ending in -?), 
an infinitive and a verbal noun (in -June). 

Three stems (and systems) may Ije distinguished, i.c. the present, 
the preterit, and the subjunctive stems. 

From the preterit stem are formed the preterit, the imperative 
(mostly), and partly the past participle : the subjunctive stem is the 
ba.se of the subjunctive, the optative, the second verbal adjective, 
and the verbal noun. But practically, in the most verbs, the preterit 
and the subjunctive stems fall together. 

The imperfect is sometimes (even mostly) formed from the present 
stem, sometimes from the root ; as this tense may have the present 
endings, one feels inclined to ask whether this term is really appropriate 
(§§ 460-5). 

The authors di.stinguish twelve present cla.s.ses that may be partially 
compared to those of the Indian or of the Indo-European grammar : 
classes i-v add a vowel to the root (a or a), classes vi-viii use a nasal 
suffix (-««, -nd, or -ndx). to which the tenth class may be added (-nds), 
the ninth and eleventh are sigmatic (-.<, -si.'!) ; the twelfth class 
comprises the denominative verbs. 

Thus the old distinction between the thematic and athcmatic 
conjugations seems to survive in Tocharian. 

We have to note the formation of the imperative by means of the 
prefix p- (§431), which the authors seem to connect with Mod.-Pers. 
bi-, often used before the imperative ; let us recall the opinion of 

VOL. VI. PART 4. 
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MM. Levi and Meillet/ who compare Slav, po (Lithuan. ■pa) invoIv;i l 
the perfective character of tlie imperative ”. 

The authors have found that the ver\' frequent forms in -s (cm i 
spending to Kuchean -sic, -.w), which constitute, in many veil ' 
a second paradigm, repre.sent the causative ; the example.s quott 
(§§ 473 sqq.) seem to corroborate this view. In Kuchean, howevr: 
the similar forms appear to express the durative action.^ 

An appendix (pp. 421-84) contains a list of verbs recording ali 
the forms met with in the texts, as well as the meaning, when known 
unfortunately, of 336 verbs a quarter (78) lack the translation. 

A complete index verborum on thirty pages (pp. 488—518) closes tin 
volume. 

The authors — I mean especially Messrs. Sieg and Siegling— 
have given to science a remarkable instrument by' completing their 
work of the discovery' of the Tocharian language that is now made 
accessible to all scholars. Still much remains to be done— that will 
niav hope, before long, achieved by these distinguished 
scholars ; but whatever the future development of Tocharian philology 
may be, its ba.se shall be the book we have been rev'iewing. 

N. Mironov. 


An Account of Tibet : The Travels of Ippolito Desideri of 
Plstoia, S.J., 1712-27. Edited by Filippo de Filippi, with an 
Introduction by C. M e.SSEls, S.J. pp, xviii + 475, xvii plates of 
illustrations + 1 map. 8J x 5J. Broadway' Travellers. London : 
George Routledge, 1932. 25s. 

•• M ide in his learning and keen in his study of all things Tibetan, 
Ippolito Desideri wa.s among the most brilliant Europeans who have 
ever travelled in the country.” Such is Sir Charles Bell’s just tribute 
m his recent book, The Religion of Tibet, to the Italian Jesuit scholar 
who, during a residence in central Tibet between 1716 and 1721, 
ma.stered the language and religion, as has no European since, except 
Csoma de Koros, who studied in we.stern Tibet a century later. 

Desideri and Csoma, alike in scholarly zeal, “devoured” the 
contents of the Tibetan canon both alone and under the guidance 
arned lamas. The Jesuit had the .support not only' of his powerful 

' 3/AX. xviii, p. 18. 

^ TJtiil., p, 27. 
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order, which in 1624 had entered Tibet, later to be followed by the 
Capuchins, but of Latsang Khan — Desideri's Cinghes-Khang — ruler 
of central Tibet till his overthrow in December, 1717 (Bell gives 
1718), an event fatal to the success of the Christian mission. As an 
Orientalist, Desideri laboured too early, and his unrivalled account 
of the Tibetan religion remained buried in ill-merited obscurity till 
1875, when one manuscript of the Relazione was found. Not till 1904 
was this in an incomplete form made available to Italian readers by 
Carlo Puini. When William Moorcroft encouraged Csoma to turn to 
Tibetan and, we may recall, gave him Giorgi’s Alphaheium Thibetamun , 
published at Rome in 1 7 62, Eastern religions and culture had captured 
the attention of the learned West. So, unlike the Relazione, Csoma’s 
works were soon printed and became the foundation of later research 
in that field. 

Father Wessels' introduction briefly surveys the remarkable 
chapter of Jesuit enterprise in Tibet, commencing with the Tsaparang 
mission in 1624, and ending with the recall of Desideri in 1721, when 
Rome handed that field over to the Capuchins, who were themselves 
soon compelled to withdraw to Nepal. This survey appropriately 
comes from the author of Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia, 
who there in 1924 announced the discovery of two new Desideri 
manuscripts, referred to here as MSS. A and B, in addition to that 
now in the Florence Library, which Puini used. The present free 
translation in easy and flowing English is based on all three MSS., 
as the preface describes. MS. A seems to have been prepared for 
publication from the other two. but omits the all-important section 
on religion, mentioned as the third book in the author s prefatory 
remarks or “ Foreword ’’ to this manuscript. In the narrative the 
editor has indicated whence he has supplied gaps in his leading 
manuscript, or where he has thought fit to omit any passages. A full 
descriptive bibliography of Desideri, including his own four Tibetan 
treatises, has been provided after the tables of contents and illustrations. 
The last 125 pages contain the author’s elderly travelling companion, 
Freyre’s, Report, copious notes to the introduction and to the four 
books of the text, a bibliographical index of works quoted, and, 
besides a general index, also one of Tibetan words. While both the 
notes and Tibetan index might, perhaps, be amplified with advantage 
in places and the notes pruned in others, all these 190 pages or so 
of supplementary matter are invaluable to elucidate Desideri s story 
and to render this volume admirably complete in itself. 
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Xot only are the general scheme and detail of this well-illustrat* ' 
volume unusually satisfying but. " at the suggestion of Sir E. Deni.'"', 
Ross," the original spelling of Indian and Tibetan names has l)et" 
very wisely preserved intact. The modern forms are usually append' ' 
in brackets. That ' ' Desideri's spelling is bv no means always uniform 
(p. 45) is no reflection on his .scholarship. For not only does tin- 
pronunciation of an uniformly spelt Tibetan word vary "in tin- 
different protunces " (p. 102), but even with different speakers in dm 
locality, and in Tibetan many place-names have several alternative 
spelling.s. Desideri s Italian .spelling is surpri.singlv correct phonetically, 
though, like Engli.sh, it, as he realized, cannot convey certain 
comsonantal or modified vowel-sounds. But even ‘‘ Trussi nr 
Trescij ’ are better than Tashi (bl'm-shis), and Geriug than Chering 
(tshe-ring). Chapter xv of Book ii, concerning the language, etc., i;^ 
provocatively brief. It is, indeed, true that Thibettan orthography 
is in some ways less complete, in others more complete than ours . 
but far more difficult to learn ’. Also that there are many other 
inversion.s, so that one has to read the whole period to understand it 
and sometimes re-read it from bottom to top to get its con.struction 
clear (p. 185). All that he writes here, as on religion and history, 
reveals his mastery of his subject. 

Perhaps the titles of Wessels’ Early Jemit Travellers and of this 
series, the Broadway Travellers, give undue prominence to the travel 
element in the Relazimie. As a travel diarist, Desideri's record of places 
\ i.sited is disappointingly meagre, when compared even with 
Azevedo and above all with that model traveller, William Moorcroft, 
as the reviewer can testify from his familiarity with parts of the 
route.s the} followed. But what little he does tell us is accurate ; 
and is the editor wi.se in his preference of Freyre's account of the 
passage of the Zoji La or Kantel ’’ as against Desideri's briefer 
but explicit statement that “ in the evening we arrived at the first 
inhabited spot of First or Lesser Thibet at the foot of the other side of 
- fount Kantel ” ? And here we decline to be convinced by the state- 
ment on p. 378, in note 18, that they " could not possibly have done 
the distance from Baltal (to Mutayun) in a day ”, a di.stance that 
many including the old and young, and even women, have done or 

conditions. On p. 74 is not “ Khoval 
“ k'l'*^ 1 >■ doubly inaccurate ? The sequel indicates that 

T ^ “ a'^val ”, the “ Finst or 

uet , i.e. Baltistan, whereas Thibet Kalan, Great Tibet, 
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is, of course, Ladak. as we see on p. 75. On p. 351 a similar editorial 
error occurs, where the Punjab “ Guzarat ” is indicated as being 
“ (Lesser Gujarat, Ahmahabad) ”, whereas presumably Ahmadabad 
should follow (Gujarat the Great), which comes in the next lines. 
But scanty as his topographical information may often be, let us 
remember that Desideri realized the continuity of the Tsang-po with 
the Brahmaputra, and was the first European to visit Kailas and 
Lake Manasarowar. Of central Tibet he gives an accurate general 
account, restrained and well-informed ; while no one could ask for 
better than his first-hand description of the capital and contemporary 
events. 

As in topography, so in ordinary matters the author often misses 
small points. He did not note that the fine material used for the 
Kashmir “ scial was pashm, the secondary or inner coat of the " tus 
goat (also sometimes of sheep and other wild or domesticated animals 
of the high plateaux). And the note 17 (p. 377) has not fully elucidated 
this. Among Tibetan animals, the kiang, wolf, snow leopard, and hare 
are not noticed in chapter iii of Book ii. The ppara ” of p. 125 
may be the phyi-wa or marmot, a very common animal, though hardly 
describable as “ noxious ”. Are the “ very rare beasts said to be like 
cats ” not the lynx family ? But here again we must pause, for 
Desideri is essentially a humanist, not a natural historian, and his 
true field was the understanding of men, and his profession the 
salvation of their souls. 

From secular rulers, from the laity, and even from many monks, 
these “■ whitehead ’’ lamas from the West met with a kindly and 
honourable welcome, which may have induced over-optimism, as it 
also had a century earlier with Andrade at Tsaparang. Even at the 
Ladak frontier fort, which was probably Shimsha Kharbu, rather 
than Dras (as discussed in note 18, Book i), the Muhammadan 
Kinglet ”, who. was subject to the sovereign of Ladak, ‘‘received 
us with much honour and many compliments. The King of Leh 
(Nvi-ma Nam-gyal) pressed them to stay and at Lhasa the ruler 
arranged for the author's study of the holy books. Of the two 
canonical collections Desideri gives an admirable pioneer account in 
chapter xiv, Book i, where also he stresses the importance of the central 
doctrine of the ” Tongba-gni ”, or Sunyata. There is an unfortunate slip 
on p. 382, where the note describes the Kahgyur as “ translated from 
the Chinese . Desideri on p. 253 mentions the Indian origin of these 
scriptures, “translated long ago from the ancient scientific language 
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of the Empire of Hindustan,” as elsewhere he does of the religion aii' 
its founder under his Tibetan name “ Sciacchia-Thubba The nani' 
Buddha does not occur in Desideri. 

The whole of Book iii describes “ the False and Peculiar Religioi 
Prevailing in Thibet ”, “ a religion unlike, as far as I know, any otlic: 
in the world.” Desideri's visit followed the death of that poetica 
libertine, the sixth Dalai Lama, successor of the “ Great Fifth 
whose period Sir Charles Bell states “ marks a turning point lu 
Tibetan history For ” Now at last the priest is enthroned, a living 
Buddha, holding the twofold power But Desideri arrived during a 
brief interregnum, when the Mongol Latsang Khan’s nominee Dalai 
Lama was not accepted generally by laity or clergy". The choice of an 
infant “incarnation” is well described. Our author accepts the 
phenomenon of the child’s familiarity with intimate details of its 
previous existence. But he will have none of the rationalist explanation 
of human fraud, advanced by" some Tibetan friends who “ deny that 
the Devil could have so much power ”. He finds here “ a machination 
of the Devil ”, whom he holds responsible also for other features of 
this “ false religion ”, a view we have heard from Christian workers 
not of the Roman Church. It was not till after 1720 that China 
manipulated the election. 

Naturally' the writer attacks “the abominable belief in metem- 
psychosis ’, which is “ .source of all the errors of the false Thibettan 
Religion , once a Christian here.sy', too, we may" recall. Here, as with 
the Sunyata, his keen mind at once selects and attacks fundamentals. 
However, he does not conceal his sympathy and admiration for much 
that he saw. And he witnessed piety, learning, and discipline not 
inferior to that of Rome. His account of that “idol Cen-ree-zij ”, 
for example, is tender, as is that of Mi-la-ras-pa, whose name he had 
forgotten. Typical, too, is his conclusion of his full story of the 
malignant demon, Crghien ” (Padma Sambhava), first introducer of 
the religion , I confess that I blamed my-self, and was ashamed 
to ha\e a heart so hard, that I did not honour, love, and serve Jesus, 
solo Master, sole and true Redeemer, as this people did a traitor, their 
deceiv er. And one of his mo.st intimate friends was the red-cap abbot 
of Lungur, “a fat man. very courteous and kindly by nature . . - 
uni\ersally lo\ed and respected." The editor has happily selected as 

rontispiece a beautiful reproduction in colour of a Tibetan banner 
of Lrgluen. 

"we often find Padma Sambhava’s representation in 
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Gelugpa temples, and occasionally Tsong-klia-pa’s in those of the 
old sect. In some monasteries we see monks of several sects living in 
harmony. Sectarian differences in Tibet are in the main differences of 
discipline, not doctrinal. And Buddhist toleration extends to the 
Bon, not mentioned by name by our author. But for a brief period 
prior to 1720 the temporary religious and political situation, detailed 
in the text, resulted in an intense persecution and despoilment of the 
old sect by the “ bitterly envious ’’ Gelugpas with Mongol aid. So we 
have lost many of the early artistic and literary treasures of Tibetan 
Buddhism. And in Tibet the name Sog-po is to-day svnonymous with 
incendiarism and destruction. 

Desideri is too sane and critical an observer to attach the 
importance to superficial resemblances of Lamaism to Christianity, 
which other authors have before and after him. Book iii concludes 
■wdth a caution as to this on the matter of the Trinity, and a short way 
back (p. 302) we read : “I must, however, confess that in none of the 
Thibettan histories, memories, or traditions, have I found any hint 
that our Holy Faith has at any time been known, or that any Apostle 
or evangelical preacher has ever lived here.” Mistakes and omissions 
are surprisingly few ; fewer, indeed, than in some modern accounts 
considered as authoritative. Only Father Desideri’s penetrating 
intellect, pertinacity of purpose, tranquil judgment, and deep affection 
for his “ beloved Thibettans ” could yield so well balanced a picture 
of Lamaism and Tibet. Still une.xcelled in this respect, the Relatione, 
together with the rich and scholarly explanatory material now 
supplied and in its present compact and attractive dress, may be 
warmly recommended to all classes of readers and as a model to other 
■^Titers and commentators. 

The author in his preface modestly nvites, " Whether I succeed or 
not the Eeader need not fear a lack of truth ". and “ Who brings new 
and rare fruits from a foreign land need not make excuses if their 
flavour is not perfect, or they are presented in a rustic ba.sket. Their 
quality and their rarity must be their excu.se ”. Indeed, no excuse is 
needed. In this edition Desideri ha.s after two centuries at last come 
into his own. 


H. L. S. 
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The Kelhuox of Tibet. By Sir Charles Bell. pp. 23 -'), 
illu-strations. 3 map.s. 9 x 5i. O-xford : The Clarendon Pre=. 
and London; Humphrey Milford, 1931. 18.«. 

Me welcome this volume on The Religion of Tibet, on aecou'X 
both of the material u.sed and of its treatment. For Sir Char]e.s B- 


has based his hi.storical chapters in the main on trustworthy nati\i 
chronicles collected by him in Tibet, and has presented his storv of th 
ri.se and many-.sided developments of Buddhism in Tibet {also h- 
Mongolia) with unusual feeling for his subject and with conspicuous 
fairness. On the working of that complex and strange system ot 
religions government, presided over and cleverly controlled by hi.*- 
official and personal friend, His Holiness the present Dalai Lama, 
with which subject the la.st three chapters of this book deal, Sir Charles 
authority without peer. Indeed, his three volumes— 

I et . Past and Present, The People of Tibet, and this one before us — 
together give a complete and vivid picture of church, government, and 
peop e in true perspective. And this volume, like the others, is 
cnnc ed with a splendid array of the author’s own fine photographs. 
Here at la.st is something definitely authoritative and easily 
comprehensible for the general reader, sated with travellers’ tales 
n suspicious of the fare offered by western adapters of oriental cults. 

Instead of repeating previou.s European writers, Sir Charles has 
t er expounded his largely first-hand information in his owm easv 
and strongly individual style or allowed his well-cho.sen Tibetan 
authorities, whether they be old-time chroniclers or clerics and 
statesmen of to-day, to tell their own .story. 

In the final article on " Sources ’■ we find a detailed review of the 
na i\e writers relied on. Among them, of course, Pii-ton [Bu-ston) 
<-! ] ■ eminent on account of the almost modern scientific 

. , , . ^ compilation and analysis of the voluminous literature 
to r available. It would not be difficult 

liter-irv ° ‘^e.spite Chinese and Mongol incendiari.sm, the 

quite im r existing m Tiliet to-day is, we are told, enormous, 
treatit 'i tT"' collections and religious or philosophical 

ard -"r --ts, official 

lustructoLsabourlndrac 

predominant, there is no overwhelmingly 

secular and religious history demarcation between 

V • en we recall the victorious inroads 
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into China of the early Tibetans under their warrior kings, and the 
expulsion of the Chinese officials and army from Tibet in the present 
century, it is amusing to read the not-undeserved rebuke which the 
Chinese emperor had carved on stone at Lhasa at the close of the 
eighteenth century : “ The people of central Tibet, abandoning 

military pursuits, devote themselves solely to literature. Thus they 
have become like a body bereft of vigour.'’ 

After Pii-ton (1290-1 364) Sir Charles relies largely on the historian 
Go, who completed his " Blue Treasury of Kecords ”, the Tep-ter 
Ngon-po, in 1476. Go’s reputation for trustworthiness is, we are told, 
deservedly high. Indeed, his countrymen honoured him by according 
him the titles of “ Great Translator ’’ (Lo-chen) and “ Glorious young 
man ”, the attribute frequently applied to the Bodhisattva of Wisdom. 
His history has been freely quoted in this work. That a.d. 1476 has 
been correctly taken by the author as the equivalent of the Tibetan 
Fire-Monkey year, 848 years after Song-tsen Gam-po's birth, given 
by Go, is corroborated by M. Pelliot's Tables. Apparently, 
independently of M. Pelliot, Sir Charles has found a.d. 1027 to be the 
start of the first Tibetan sixty years’ cycle, and has seen Csoma's 
dates to be consistently two years too early. But on p. 94 should 
not Tsong-ka-pa's birth-year be 1357 instead of 1358 ? 

Chapter iii supplies a good outline of the interaction of Bon and 
Buddhist religions, and of how the Bon, which borrowed wholesale 
the Buddhist monastic system and scheme of saints and teachers, 
made a present of its demons to Buddhism in return. Sacrificial ritual, 
oracles, astrology, and dances in the main come from the Bon. But 
till far more research is done on Tibetan Bon scriptures and Indian 
Tantra, it will be impossible to say definitely whence certain features 
of Lamaism are derived. For next to nothing is yet known of the vast 
Bon literature, e.g. the 140 volumes of the Bon Kanjur and the 160 
volumes of its Tanjur, the existence of which we have only just heard 
about. On p. 17 it is merelv mentioned that the books in a Chumbi 
valley Bon monastery “ appeared to be Buddhist . with different 
titles and somewhat altered contents. On this matter Sir Charles 
has cautioiLsly risked nothing beyond a tentative surmise. 

The author is undoubtedly correct where, in chapter iv, he 
maintains that the Hinayiina Buddhism of the Sarvastivadins, though 
introduced at an early date, failed to root itself firmly in Tibetan soil, 
as the Tantric Mahayana succeeded in doing, because the former 
contained within it nothing and the latter so much akin to the old 
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religion, which the mass of Tibetans was not prepared to surrenilf 
Indeed, both the old native religion and demonologv, much the sani' 
in pre-Ar\an India and in Tibet, is the common foundation of th 
Bon and the more elaborated Tantra. Even the lhas or devatas. nov. 
localized in Tibet or the Hinduized Himalava, had no respect foi 
frontiers. For instance, to the reviewer's knowledge, one important 
Kulu deit} , according to popular belief and temple records, came from 
Ta .shi Lhiin-po, and is .still worshipped by Tibetans at his halting- 
places on the way. Other legends show this not to be an isolated 

case. Probably Sir Charles could parallel this from Sikkim and 
Bhutan. 


Chapters v and vi present a vivid account of the surprising Buddliist 
renaissance of the eleventh century, with its unparalleled and 
varied activities and achievements in devotion, learning, building, 
and art. And M'e are even told that “ as knowledge spread in Tibet. 
Indian Buddhists u.sed to come to Tibetans for instruction ”. And 
rom that tale of missionary enterpri.se and ascetic devotion we next 
turn to watch the gradual building up of the complex and highly 
e^e oped hierarchical system that ev'en to-day shows no sign of 
ismtegration, perhaps Iiecause the Tibetans combine a strong .strain 
0 ro ust indi\ idualism with their ability for organization and re.spect 
tor authority. In Chapter xi on Christian Missionaries in Lhasa, two 
si^ificant reasons are suggested for the.se missionaries' failure, 
irst } the wide range and complicated .structure of Tibetan 
1C c esm, anci the long, sustained study which its cleverer priests 

.secondly, “ the piety and .stern asceticism of 
many Tibetan pnc.sts." Indeed, without this Lamaism would only be 
an imposing, but worn-out, anachronism. After reading Sir Charles’ 
-p to realize that .something of the pure flame of 

more than a museum of ,Ieml. grotes.jue monstroaities, that eervea no 
purpose except to provide a livelihood lor its priestly cuetalian.s. 

H. L. S. 


““““ r-™'™- 9! + 61. 

fLl* ^ and ni.ip. Yale Universitv Press. 

London : Humphrey Milfor,]. m, 45, ^ 

form, of the R„„,t fam.lVa amasin,,,,. |„„g .rail, starting i„ Auguat. 
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1925, from Kashmir, whence it led through Ladakh, Chinese Turkestan, 
and Dzungaria into Russia at Zaisan ; and after a mighty detour, not 
described, back from Russia into Mongolia to Urga ; thence across 
the Gobi and Tsaidam through Tibet, by an enforced circuitous route 
west of the holy cities, to Darjeeling, which was reached in May, 1928, 
Other Europeans joined the Roerichs for parts of the journey after 
Urga, 

The author, Mr, George N, Roerich, an expert in the language and 
art of Tibet, and acquainted with other oriental tongues, was a well- 
equipped inyestigator, M, Louis Marin's preface duly mentions his 
studies in Tibetan, Persian, Sanscrit and Chinese, and fairly sums up 
the expedition’s scientific achievements. But is the oyer-emphasis 
of M. Marin’s peroration expected to impress the public and silence 
the critic ? For it asserts The book . . . marks an important date 
in the history of Orientalism and represents a contribution of the 
first order to the conquests of civilization 

But apparently the preface, and also the book, are primarily 
addressed to a trans-Atlantic public, for the place of publication is in 
the States. Phrasing and .spelling are also trans-Atlantic. And, 
though the Roerichs are Russian, the Roerich museum, which now 
houses the expedition's pictorial record, is in New York. Few countries 
but the States could finance exploration for so long on so generous 
a scale. Less fortunate travellers will read, not without envy, of the 
purchase of forty-two camels, of droves of mules and ponies, and the 
hiring of an armed escort of retainers, necessary to repel robliers, and 
useful to intimidate obstructive officials. 

With so large a caravan, progress was slow and halts frequent, 
and useful for study, when transport problems were not overwhelming, 
as they often were in Tibet. The expedition met its full share of peril 
and difficulties with local officers, whose efforts to meet, or to avoid 
meeting, the by no means modest calls made on their limited re.sources, 
M-ill at times excite the reader's sympathy. At one stage, 2C0 yaks 
were collected, but for once the requirements of the party had been 
over-estimated. Application had been duly made to the central 
authorities for permission to enter Tibet, also the other countries on 
the itinerary. So the Roerichs fared better than other central Asiatic 
travellers have done on occa.sion. But the reader must be left to 
follow for him.self in the text, with the help of the general map supplied, 
the course of the journey, stage by stage. Geographically, its 
importance was not considerable. Previous travellers had visited most 
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of the places clescrihefh though no one expedition had traversed ah 
the same ground. Some of it, however, was new to Europeans, (hi 
recent political events much light is thrown. 

The illustrations. 151 in number, arc unfortunate in their unwortlo' 
reproduction. This is disappointing when " the chief object of tin- 
expedition was to create a pictorial record of lands and peoples of 
inner Asia (p. xi). Of the five hundred paintings by Professor 
Roerich, brought back by the expedition ", we cannot judge whether 
the eight examples given are fairly representative. In black and white, 
at least, they convey le.ss of the charm of the distinctive landscape and 
fantastic architecture of Tibet than do the splendid photos, for 
example, of ilessrs. F. S. Smythe. Kingdon Ward, and Sir Charle.s 
Bell. An} how, what is painting without colour ; and is it wise in this 
case to rely on composition, line and tone in the ab.sence of the colour, 
size, and texture of the originals ? This we leave other critics to 
decide. But is Tibet a country never before visited bv an arti.st 
(p. 167) ? The author .seems to have forgotten that Sven Hedin was 
no mean performer with pencil and brush. Also, soon after the early 
attempt on Everest, Mr, F, Help’s portraits of Tibetan types were 
s at the Alpine Club gallery, and a little later a Russian e.xhibited 
his Mongolian and Tibetan studies in Bond Street. 

But this sort of statement, though a blemish in a scientific treatise, 
IS excusable, perhaps, in a travel diary, coloured bv the diarist’s filial 
piety towards his o.xpedition leader. In this volume the transition 
from personal impressions an.l adventure to important inve.stigation 
iscover} is frequent, and not a little disturbing. Much the same 
experiences tend to befall every traveller in high Asia, be he explorer, 

strSrTr ^'atural obstacles and the habits of man, 

now n ot 'i«Ie, even though 

Xn L mo "" " '-ib^ands carry modern arms. So. 

read But recur as we 

bears the imn ''f traveller’s narrative often 

a quality denied to am' T'"" 

times and nece.s.sarv a - i P^uropeans. U.sual in modern 

inevitablv miss the ii' '“^vd travel parties are, their records 

an Arabia Xi^I Trans-Himalaya, not to mention 

of the herd 1,7 ,'‘^ 1 ’'°'"" »' "‘"'t On him fell the brunt 

v,„,h and the eenearch that jn.tified thin mighty trek. 
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His linguistic ability, tact and enthusiasm successfully steered the 
whole party, that included liis mother, through a fair measure of 
danger to their goal. Whether their Rus.sian origin helped or hindered 
the party, we are not told. But due thanks are rendered for the 
British consul-general's effective intervention against irresponsible 
Chinese obstinacy in Turkestan. We wonder how a Soviet agent would 
treat English in a similar plight ? 

Among the author's contributions to oriental research are the 
following : his excellent detailed description in Chapter XVI (entitled 
“ The Hor-pas and their country ") of the life and art, with its wide- 
spread “ animal style ' motifs, of the hardy nomad Chang-pas, 
economically the most important and ethnologically the most 
interesting element of the Tibetan population ; and of the Bon worship 
still practised in these northern uplands in its ancient pre-Buddhist 
form. In this chapter, perhaps the best in the book, the author, while 
admitting that “ our knowledge of the Bon religion is still very 
imperfect admirably sums up the little as yet known of both its 
primitive and later " Buddhicised " forms, and also adds his own 
valuable contribution, his discovery of the voluminous Bon sacred 
literature in some 300 large volumes, named after and presumably 
modelled on the two divisions of the Tibetan Buddhi.st canonical 
collections. And thanks to the inquiries of A. H. Francke and now 
of Mr. Roerich, our knowledge has made some real advance since 
Sarat Chandra Das' Brief Sketch in 1903, and Milloue's Bod-yul in 1906. 

The B6n-po terminology.'’ we read. “ pre.sents insurmountable 
difficulties, for it is hard to obtain the services of a well-read B6n-po 
priest, who will agree to part with his knowledge of the doctrine. 
But though “ the Bbn-po adepts are recalcitrant in giving information 
to foreigners. They usually profess utter ignorance about the tenets 
of their faith and deny the existence of manuscripts or printed texts 
(p. 354) ”, Mr. George Roerich in three months’ stay at the modern 
Bon Sharugon mona.sterv, gained their confidence and access to their 
libraries. He promises publication of further studies of their “ almost 
untranslatable” treatises. Hesitatingly, we wonder if the book title, 
Ye-shes hi-ma Ihn'i rgyud will prove to mean “ Tantras of the Gods 
of the Sun of Wisdom ”. In our ignorance of the terminology Tantras 
of the Wisdom sun-deity ’’ sugge.sts itself, for in the early Bon the 
sun and the sun-bird were predominant. The Bon manuscripts, we 
are told on p. 358, .show an orthography which “ is as a rule antiquated 
and reveals manv of the peculiarites common in Tibetan manuscripts 
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discovered by Sir Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot in . . . Tun-buang , 
This corroborates the impression given by other known features ol 
the later Bon, notably its dhyana and shakti elements, that it assunjcd 
its present form under the influences of the earlier Mahayana sects 
prior to the twelfth centurv. We know that in ili-la-ras-pa's time it 
co-existed with them, and that a Tibetan could without difficulty 
pass from a study of Bon to Mahayana and probably vice versa. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that the history of Buddhism 
in Tibet must be unfolded against a background of indigenous Bbiiism. 
and that domestic religion among the laity even to-day is more Bon 
than Buddhist. In the west, at least, in noble families, no less than 
in villages, the worship of the private tutelary, often an earth goddess, 
still continues and the more ancient Buddhist temples often preserve 
as their holy of holies a primitive Ihas shrine not shown to the 
ordinary visitor. 

In Chapter XVIII the brief notes with photos of megalithic monu- 
ments in the great lake region, said to resemble in alignment, etc., 
those of Carnac, merit attention. The author considers “ A large 
figure in the shape of an arrow laid out with stone slabs ” at Do-ring 
(meaning “ Long Stone ", not “ Lone Stone " as printed) shows some 
connection with the sun cult. With Mr. Roerich's lines of stones one 
is tempted to compare the simpler stone alignments sometimes found 
in association with certain eleventh century Vairocana temples in 
the west. These, too, run from the east to the west, where the 
rectangular temple enclosure has taken the place of the older circle 
of stones. Such shrines, too, face east. Both forms of alignment may 
well be the predecessors of the later md-ni wall. 

A dictionary, phonetic studies and songs in the Ded-Mongol dialect 
of Tsaidam are promised. We hear wdth surprise that “ Mongols very 
.seldom sing (Chapter XII). Chapter III contains a vivid account 
of the ruthless terrorism of the life and the terrible end in 1924 of 
Ma Ti-tai, the Kashgar military governor ; and Chapter XI the life 
story of that singular warrior-priest, the Ja Lama, wdiom we met in 
Osscndowski s Men, Beasts, and Gods, a mysterious personage, who 
‘ for some thirty -five years hypnotised the whole of greater Mongolia ” 
till 1923, when he w^as murdered. These two accounts indicate the 
turmoil in the heart of Asia shortly before the Roerich expedition 
set out. 

Lastl} , the student wall regret that the more permanent matter in 
this book could not have been documented either with much fuller 
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footnotes or by means of appendices. Indeed, the author was in an 
luiusually good position to do this, also to compile for each section 
of his book bibliographical notes, for he is at home with the extensive 
Russian literature on Central Asia. One may ascribe these omissions 
to the popular diary form of publication. But, no doubt, the author 
himself must be more conscious than others of these shortcomings. 
As it is, his ability as a scientific worker is apparent from this book. 
But neither the conditions of the expedition nor the tj-pe of publica- 
tion have allowed him sufficient individual scope as investigator and 
writer. We await with interest his forthcoming scientific works on 
the Bon religion and the Ded-Mongol language. 

H. Lee Shuttleworth. 


Europe and China : A Survey of their Relations from the 
Earliest Times to 1800. By G. F. Hudson. Edwin Arnold, 
1931. 15s. net. 

Mr. Hudson’s subject demands wide knowledge and historical 
imagination. Few can range in time from the classical to the modern 
world, and in space from London to Canton. Nor, indeed, would 
Mr. Hudson claim an equal familiarity with the whole mass of original 
documents on which his narrative ultimately rests. But his acute 
mind constantly offers new and interesting points of view, and, even 
when he is drawing in the main from secondary sources, his comment 
is fresh, original, and striking. He is, perhaps, over-disposed to uphold 
the traditional as against the attacks of modern critics ; but even 
where he is most disposed to do this, he does so temperately, without 
adopting the controversialist’s favourite practice of misrepresenting 
his opponent's views. Among various matters which the reader 
will find of special intere.st is Mr. Hudson’s accoimt of the classical 
silk trade, of the endeavours made by Persian merchants and others 
to control it, and the political use to which it was put by the Byzantine 
empire. Along with this may be mentioned an admirably clear accoimt 
of the development of geographical knowledge and exploration which 
produced the voyages of Vasco da Gama by one route and of Magellan 
by another, leading to the establishment of direct sea-communication 
between China and the West. The development of the tea trade 
follows, and that curious interchange of ideas fostered by Jesuit 
influence, in which Europe received more than she gave. Mr. Hudson’s 
work, at once brilliant and well-balanced, merits a warm welcome at 
the present time. H. D. 
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A History of Geographical Discovery axd Exploratiox. By 
J. N. L. Baker. Harrap, 1931. 12s. 6rf. 

This complete survey which Mr. Baker has prepared must have 
been a work of great labour. He ranges through the whole period of 
history from the early Greek exploration of the Mediterranean down 
to the recent Polar expeditions, and he surveys the whole world from 
Europe outwards. To compress all this into a volume of under 
600 pages has demanded a severity of method which frequently renders 
anything but the barest narrative impossible. Lively description and 
adventure is obviously excluded. But the student, for whose use after 
all Mr. Baker’s volume is de.signed, will find this compendium a most 
handy book of reference and guide to the main literature of exploration. 
It is divided into two parts. The first, which comes down to the end 
of the eighteenth century, contains five chapters of special interest to 
us here. Three are good, though brief — one dealing with the mediaeval 
travellers, one with the Portuguese discovery of the Cape route to 
India, and one with Magellan and the earlv e.xploration of the Pacific. 
The .second is a particularly lucid statement of the .stages by whicli 
the Portuguese succeeded in rounding the Cape. But the pages 
devoted to the Arab travellers is based mainly on unauthoritative 
secondary material, while the twenty pages given to the exploration 
of Asia from 1.500 to 1800 is so compres.sed as to be hardly more than 
a catalogue of the principal events. In the .second part, dealing with 
the nineteenth century and after, A.sia gets nearly 70 pages. But 
again the space is much too brief to do justice to the numerous travels 
which have to be chronicled. We should add that we indicate this 
in order to save intending readers from possible disappointment, not 
because we think Mr. Baker could have made a better use of his 
limited pages. His footnotes will, at all events, enable his readers to 
follow out the story in all its detail. 

H. D. 


IxDiAX Islam. By Murray T. Titus. Milford, 1930. 12.S. U . net. 

This very interesting volume is concerned neither with the manners 
and customs of Muslims in India, nor with the theological aspects of 
Lslam itself. The first, as the author points out, has been excellently 
dealt with m Crooke's edition of Herklots’s Customs of the Musalmans 
of Imha. The second may very naturally be taken for granted, or if 
necessary he studied in the works specially devoted to that subject. 
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Mr. Titus sets out, first, to describe the methods by which Islam 
established itself in the coimtry, then to discuss the influences which 
have been exercised by their Hindu environment on Muslims in 
Indie , and thirdly, to provide an account of the modern movements 
which have taken place in the Indian Muslim community. The first 
of these topics is dealt with mainly on the authority of such works as 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold's Preaching of Islam, supplemented by 
reference to a number of translated texts. WTiile the narrative is 
clear and accurate, it naturally provides nothing new. The second 
affords a very valuable and compact account of the effects of Hindu 
influences, whether exhibited by the adoption of Hindu saints for 
worship, or resulting from the retention of customary observances by 
converts, or produced by the inheritance of caste. Though much 
here is borrowed from previous writers, the author reinforces his 
statements by his own observations over a considerable number of 
years. 'The last section however, has the most originality. Mr. Titus 
has evidently studied the modern movements of Islam in India closely 
and persistently, and the fifty pages which he devotes to this subject 
gives within a short compass a valuable survey ranging from the 
Wahabi movement with its ramifications down to the writings of 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal and the Ahmadiyah movement, the followers 
of which have in recent years been persecuted in Afghanistan with 
the hearty approval of leading Muslims in India. The latter may, how- 
ever, draw comfort from the conclusion that the appearance of heresies, 
distressing as thev are to the orthodox, are a far better proof of the 
vitality of the religion in which they occur than any unthinking 
acquiescence in the traditions of the past. 

H. D. 

The Travels of John Sanderson in the Levant. 1-584-1602. 

Edited by Sir William Foster. Hakluyt Society. 1931. 

This interesting volume is based on the Lansdowne MS. 241 at the 
British Museum, which now makes its first appearance in print. It 
comprises Sanderson’s autobiography, accounts of his travels to 
and from Constantinople and in the Levant, and selections from his 
letters. The editorial work is done with that thorough care and exact 
knowledge of which Sir William Foster never disappoints his readers. 
Sanderson himself is a racy person. His vigorous likes and his still 
more vigorous dislikes reflect themselves in the strong, picturesque, 

VOL. VI. PART 4 . "0 
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and, at times, indelicate language of his period. As a Levant merchau- 
he was much mixed up with the group of men who were intimatel’. 
associated with the foundation of the East India Company, and h'. 
himself in lo90-l set out on a voyage destined for the East Indies, 
although the vessel in fact never got beyond Madeira. Most of hi^ 
time in the East was spent under the Grand Turk, of whose administra- 
tion he has much to say. Sometimes his remarks throw a curious 
light on matters farther east. He states, for instance, that tin- 
customary punishment of officers of the Topkhana convicted of thefr 
e blown from a cannon. This is the earliest reference which 
we remember to this form of punishment. Is it possible that the 
- u,„ a s introduced it into India, where it was certainly in use for a 

Pe™ ? At Constantinople, Sanderson saw some singular sight.' 

ot wffich he took careful note. Outbreaks among the soldiers, mostlv 
due to the depreciation of the currency in which they were paid. 

im some examples, and he watched the nineteen brothers of 
the new sultan, Mehmet III, being carried out to burial after they had 
been strangled to ensure the quietude of Mehmef s reign. He visited 
erusalem, where he got into serious trouble with the Turkish authorities 
} en erm^ the cit} girt with a sword, a thing forbidden to all 
Christians. Being associated with Jews and members of the Greek 

II attacked by the Roman Catholics, who 

leged that he was at heart a Jew, and afterwards, at Tripoli in S^-ria, 
fancied that he was deliberately fired at bv a friar. This, however, 
as probably no more than the usual Puritan readiness to believe all 

rJthr with his diatribes against 

almst? with whom he quarelled, and 

h? tra 11 ^1^0“ he or his friends were fleeced, 

a^d the vTi account of life at Constantinople 

and the chief Levantine ports at the close of the sixteenth century. 

H. D. 

''“eTw r wTT toTUBY. 

with Mr Moreland’s "w It^ Precise scholarship which we associate 
European Jdttn^ri,;;”::^?"' 

worh a. En^lishLl^W.^ ^::ZTZ tot 
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President of the English factory at Surat. His narrative appeared 
only in the appendix to Purchas, and so escaped being reprinted in 
the Glasgow edition of 1905. The other two have been translated by 
the editor from the Dutch. One was written by Antony Schorer, who 
served in the Dutch factory at Masulipatam, the other probably bv 
another servant of the Dutch East India Company, van Eavestejm 
by name, who served as chief of the factory at Xizampatam. The 
first has not previously been published ; the second was inserted in a 
collection of early Dutch travels. Incidentally, Mr. Moreland’s 
conjectural identification of the author of the latter with van Eavesteyn 
is an example of his careful and thorough methods of work. Of the 
three narratives, Methwold's is the fullest and most valuable. As was 
to be expected, none has much to say touching political affairs ; but 
all are concerned with the methods and system of trade, the mode of 
local administration, and occasionally with such religious practices 
as sati or hook-swinging, which would specially strike a European 
mind. 

One or two statements made by Mr. Moreland in his introduction 
seem to us uncertain. Surely it is scarcely true to say that till the 
sixteenth century Europeans took no part in the commerce of the 
Asiatic seas. The Venetians, for instance, traded with Basra, though 
in country ships. Nor are we satisfied of the accuracy of Mr. Moreland's 
account of the piece-goods trade. He classifies it under two heads — 
plain cloths, either white or dyed, bought mainly at Masulipatam and 
its neighbourhood, and patterned goods bought mainly to the south- 
ward. "VVe suspect this classification is over-simplified. There were three 
main tj’pes of cloth — plain, stamped and painted (or chintz), and 
patterned goods woven of dyed yarn. The southern coast rather 
specialized in the last of these ; but Masulipatam was a famous market 
for chintzes, as well as for plain cloths. 

H. D. 


Travels in India, Ceylon, and Borneo. By Captain Basil Hall. 

Edited by Professor H. G. E.vwlinson. (Broadway Travellers.) 

Eoutledge, 1931. 

This volume contains a selection from the well-known travels 
originally published in nine duodecimo volumes in the ’thirties of the 
last century. The author served in the navy on the East India Station 
between 1812 and 1817, on the Illustrious, the flag-ship of Sir Samuel 
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Hood, and on the Minden under the same officer. Of him Hall gives 
his readers an enthusiastic portrait, which may, as the editor suggests, 
be set against the darker aspects of naval life to be found in Smollett 
and Marry at. Hood was, it seems, always inspired by ‘‘a boyish 
hilarity ”. At Trincomalee, where the Illustrious lay for a while, he 
dug out white ants, hunted crocodiles, and partook of every other 
sport that presented itself to his restless mind. In 1813, Hall was 
ordered to proceed to Bombay to take charge of the Theban frigate. 
He was then at IMadras, and Hood permitted him to travel overland 
to Bombay. He travelled by Mysore, arriving there in time to witness 
the Dasara festivities. One of the chief shows was intended to be an 
animal fight. A tiger, which had been well starved, was turned out 
into a netted arena. Alarmed by the noise of the great crowd, at first 
he did nothing but attempt to escape. He tore to pieces the mock 
figures of two men, was baited by dogs, and after receiving numerous 
arrows fired from the safe side of the netting, he was at last killed by 
a musket-shot. This brutal and futile exhibition as described by Hall 
corresponds closely enough in spirit, if not in detail, with the narratives 
of earlier travellers to convince the modern reader that he has missed 
little by the disappearance of such shows. The maharajah himself 
received the traveller seated on a throne which was made of gold, 
silver, and ivory, with a canopy of pearls, surmounted by the sacred 
peacock set with precious stones. He wore a crown of gold so heavy 
that he could not hold his head upright, and his person was hung all 
over with jewels. The whole affair gives a strong impression of 
barbaric display, marked by the same lack of taste (in European eyes) 
which Roe had noticed at the Mughal court two hundred years earlier. 
At Coorg, whither Hall then went, the raja amused himself and the 
traveller by the exhibition of his tamed tigers, which were led in by 
men with slender ropes attached to the collars which they wore ; then 
came lionesses and buffaloes ; and last of all an attempt was made to 
match a bear against a tiger. With such queer incidents to relate. Hall 
makes an entertaining writer. His style is not the racy style of Marryat , 
and is inclined to be pretentious ; but his subject-matter provides us 
■with many odd, characteristic vignettes of the naval life of his time, 
and of the southern courts and capitals of India just before the Company 
had begun to assume the paramount authority over the sub-continent. 

H. D. 
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Governauent of AssAii ; Department of Historical and 

Antiquarian Studies ; Bulletin Xo, 1 (Compiled by S. K. 

Bhutan, H.A., B.L.. Honorary Assistant Director. 1932. 

In the preface to this admirable publication it is modestly admitted 
that Assam has not hitherto been classed, in popular estimation, 
among the most progressive of the provinces of India. Other provinces 
would, however, do well to follow in its footsteps in pursuing the 
objects, with which the Government Department which publishes 
this, its first Bulletin, is concerned. The origin and objects of the 
Department are set forth at length in Part i of the Bulletin, and may 
be briefly epitomized as the preservation of what is perishable and 
the careful classification and study of everything perishable or 
imperishable, which can throw any light on the history, the archaeology, 
and the anthropology of a most interesting and certainly no longer 
“ benighted ” pro^'ince. The report in this section of the Bulletin 
covers the period from Julv, 1929 to December, 1931. It is excellent 
and encouraging reading, for it recounts what valuable work the 
Department has already done, and makes it clear that it is but at the 
beginning of its labours. Much that is perishable and has too often 
in the past been regarded as negligible has been preserved, and much 
material for the history of Assam has been collected, and the efforts 
of the Local Government in this direction will be gratefully appreciated 
by all scholars and students. 

The Department is organized on the most economical principles. 
The work of those who conduct its activities is <a labour of love, and 
it has a list of distinguished honorary correspondents, ex-officials, and 
others, manv of whom are known far beyond the limits of Assam for 
their scholarship. 

The Bulletin has been compiled by Prof. S. K. Bhuyan, M.A., B.L., 
Honorary Assistant Director of the Department, whose illuminating 
preface throws much light on the antecedents and origin of the Depart- 
ment, and is preceded by a foreword contributed by the Governor of 
the Province, Sir Laurie Hammond, K.C.S.I., C.B.E., whose hope, that 
this first Bulletin will be followed by many more, all interested in the 
history of India will share. 


Wolseley Haig. 
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Ikdex to the Tso chuan. By Everard D. H. Fraser. K.C.M.G, 
Revised and prepared for the press bv J. H. S. Lockhart. 
K.C.M.G. lOJ X 7J, pp. X 430. Oxford University Pres' 
(Jlilford), 1930. 


James Legge s translation of the Chinese classics is fitly deemed 
the greatest achievement of British sinology, ^\^lile still the 
standard version for 1\ estern readers, till now it has lacked an 
index to that most fascinating human document, the Tso Commentarij. 
Legge stated that he was unable to command the time and labour 
in\ol\ed in this task, beyond the giving of bare lists of characters 
found in the text. Couvreur left the omission unremedied. The fact 
that this necessary adjunct to the student’s repertory was long overdue 
must have moved many to contemplate the arduous undertaking, 
Alone Sir Everard Fraser with public-spirited devotion carried it 
through and finished it some years before his death in 1922. when 
Consul-General at Shanghai. 

To us in this country, Fraser's painstaking feat is a matter of 
peculiar satisfaction. Scotchmen will take special pride in this work 
of a fellow-countrjTnan of Legge, and also in the successful re^•ision 
and proof-reading carried out in spite of ill-health by another fellow- 
countr^Tnan. Sir James Stewart Lockhart's part must have made a 
most exacting claim on his energies, and only those who have attempted 

sorue such task can appreciate fully the long and tiresome attention 
to detail involved. 


So far as ma\ be judged from the checking of a number of 
references taken at random, the text is a marvel of accuracy. The 
only misprints found occur in the radicals 64, 95, and 96 and i'g- 
ca 5 remains with the last stroke omitted out of respect for the 
brst character in the personal name of the Emperor of the K'ang-hsi 
period. If usage under the late JIanchu dvna.stv had been followed 
s rictly, tks incomplete form should have appeared also in the 
c lar.icter But this character is given as printed in Legge's text, 
and therefore it is justified. The anomalv in placing a form written 
with four strokes among the five-stroke radicals has been corrected 
m most dictionaries, published since the fall of the Manchus. by 
effppt tliough in some a compromise has been 

l!Z tZ : ™ ,vhe,he, 

ol'terJ in r ^ ’'™ 
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SO that 5 might stand at the head of the section. In his Dictionnaire 
classique Couvreur entered 3£ before ^ in accordance with the Tzu 
hui and the Cheng tzu t‘ung. Legge naturally followed the K‘ang-hsi 
tzu tien, and of course the index under review retains this sequence, 
but the is erroneously written 'JT. 

Perceval Yetts. 

Chinesische Pagoden. Yon Ernst Boerschmaxn. pp. xv, 428. 

Walter de Gruj’ter & Co., 1931. RM. 80. 

This is the third volume of Professor Boerschmann’s elaborate 
and scholarly work Die Baukunst und Religiose Kultur der Chinesen. 
The first volume, that on Putoschan or Pootoo (the island near Ningpo 
dedicated to Kuan-yin Bodhisattva), appeared as long ago as January, 
1914, and was soon followed by the second volume, Gedachtnistempel. 
The publication of the third volume, though much delayed, has been 
awaited with pleasant anticipation by the many admirers of the two 
first, and they will not be disappointed. It is devoted to a full and 
scrupulously careful description — architectural, historical, artistic, 
literary, and religious — of over 550 of the most famous or most 
characteristic pagodas in China, and to a study of the evolution of 
their types and their internal and external structure. The illustrations 
which accompany the text are well chosen and beautifully reproduced. 
A praiseworthy feature of the book is the fact that Chinese characters, 
where needed, are plentifully supplied. In view of the lack of uniformity 
in the transliteration of Chinese sounds in European languages, Chinese 
characters should always be supplied in the case of books which are 
intended to attract the attention of serious students of Chinese. In 
omitting to supply them, English publishers (they are the worst 
offenders) are presumably actuated by considerations of expense, and 
in some cases they are perhaps afraid of repelling the average reader 
by an apparently pedantic display of learning. But if the Chinese 
characters were given in a special index placed unobtrusively at the 
end of the book, the average reader would have no just cause for 
irritation and the expense would be reduced to a minimum. A certain 
author of an English book on Buddhism in'China once spent much 
time and trouble over the preparation of such an index, and sent it to 
his publisher with an offer to pay, if necessary, for the expense of 
setting up the Chinese t^’pe. The publisher in question brought out 
the book with the index omitted, and did not even take the trouble to 
inform the author beforehand that it was his intention to do so ! 
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The frontispiece of Dr. Boerschmann’s book is a coloured 
illustration of the famous Porcelain Pagoda of Xanking ^ 

^ S ^)> which was destroi’ed by the T‘ai-p'ing rebels in the 
sixth decade of the nineteenth centurv. Further illustrations of it, 
taken from woodcuts, together with a full account of the pagoda and 
of the monastery to which it belonged, are given on pp. 230-77, and 
will be studied with special interest by all to whom this vanished glory 
of Old China may have been little more than a legend. These 
descriptions are followed by illustrated accounts of other liu-li pagodas 
(glasurpagoden) which still exist in other parts of China and from which 
we may form some conception of what the Nanking pagoda looked 
like before the T'ai-p‘ing thimdercloud burst upon the Yangtse Valley. 
Among such structures are the small lui-li pagodas of the Old and 
New Summer Palaces, the Jade Fountain Park and the so-called 
Himting Park at the edge of the Western Hills near Peiping (Peking), 
and the old imperial summer-resort at Jehol. 

Dr. Boerschmann might have done well to include in his account 
of the Porcelain Pagoda an interesting description by a European who 
visited it during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. This was 
the Jesuit missionary Le Comte, whose book was translated into English 
and published under the title of Memoirs and Remarks made in above 
ten years travels through the Empire of China. His description reveals 
something of the once too common European contempt for the 
products of an alien and “ heathen ” culture, and he refers con- 
descendingly to that medley of beams, joints, rafters, and pinions ” 
which, though a surprising singularity ”, merely “ proceeds from the 
ignorance of their workmen, who never could find out that noble 
simplicity in which consists both the strength and beauty of our 
buildings . He is also contemptuous of the internal frescoes and 
writes of the ceiling of each room being beautified with paintings, 
if such painting as theirs can be called a beauty ”. Yet he was evidently 
impressed by the building as a whole, and concludes : “ Whatever 
it be made of, it is undoubtedly the best contrived and noblest structure 
of all the East.” 

It is possible that many readers of Dr. Boerschmann’s book will 
be surprised to learn from it how great is the variety of architectural 
forms in the pagodas of different periods and localities. There is, 
indeed, much less uniformity about these graceful structures than 
even those who have travelled in China with their eyes and minds 
open might have expected to find. A mere glance through the 
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illustrations in this book will show that the designing of pagodas gave 
ample scope to Chinese architects for the employment of their gifts 
of originality and imagination. 

The technique of pagoda-building is a subject on which 
Dr. Boerschmann is an expert, and he has provided many valuable 
measurements, with plans, showing details of both external and 
internal construction. A full account, with photographs and plans, 
is given of the pagoda at the Ling-yen monastery near T‘ai-shan in 
Shantung (g ^ i which fortimately happens to be 

one of those of which the internal staircase is still serviceable. One of 

the photographs gives some idea, necessarily inadequate, of its beautiful 
situation amid cliffs and forest. Probabh' few of the travellers on the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway pay much attention to a certain little wayside 
station between T‘ai-An and Tsinan, a station at which the express 
trains never deign to stop ; yet it is possible at that point to catch a 
glimpse from the train of the wooded cliffs that overlook the 

monastery of Ling-yen and its pagoda. Those who are willing 

to travel by a slow train and break their journey at Wan-Te for the 
purpose of spending a day or two at Ling-yen are not likely to reproach 
themselves afterwards with having wasted their time. 

A section of the book deals with the special subject of the Pagoda 
in landscape and art, and the illustrations will give those who have 
never been in China an excellent idea of what pagodas look like in their 
appropriate settings of hills, ravines, cities, rivers, and plains. Some 
of the illustrations are taken from Dutch and other European books 
written during the early days of Western intercourse with China, and 
were obviously the work of European, not of Chinese, artists ; but 
most of them are from good photographs. Pagodas situated in close 
proximity to mountain-monasteries are nearly always found amid 
charming scenery — for the founders of Buddhist monasteries and 
hermitages chose sites not only for their tranquillity and distance 
from the “ dusty world but also for their beauty. The sites of other 
pagodas were often selected for reasons connected with geomancy 
(feng-shui), but in the majority even of those cases we find that 
picturesque scenerv and good geomantic influences had a strong 
tendency to intermingle. 

In view of the great importance of the province of Chehkiang 
as the favourite home of Buddhism in China, it is not surprising to 
find many pages of the book devoted to accounts of the pagodas 
of Hangchow and those in the vicinity of Ningpo and other parts 
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of that lovely province. Full justice is done (on pp. 159 f.) to th* 
Pao-Shu T’a ^ ^), a familiar object to all who know the famou- 
Western Lake ; to the pagodas of Ling-Yin and otln : 

monasteries ; and to the Thunder-Peak Pagoda ^'hieli 

to the great regret of all who knew the Hangchow of an earlier date, 
collapsed into a shapeless mass of bricks less than eight years ago. 
^\^len we realize (as the photograph on p. 156 should help us to do) 
what the state of the building was during the last years (probable 
during the last two or three centuries) of its existence, we may well 
wonder not how it came to collapse but how it lasted so long. 

The little Mongol-demasty pagoda of the “ Prince Imperial 
‘T’ of Pootoo, which has been restored in recent years, is 
illustrated and described, along with some other architectural 
treasures of that delectable isle. 

Even the miniature pagodas which stand in rows outside the 
Kuo-ch‘ing-ssu (® fn #) at the foot of the T‘ien-t‘ai mountain 
(5y Ul)) and in front of the T’ien T'ung-ssu (5^ ^ 

“■ Monastery of the Heavenly Messenger ’’ — near Ningpo, have not 
been forgotten by Dr. Boerschmann ; and the account of the pagoda - 
shaped relic-chamber of the great Ayii-Wang monastery ([S^ ^ 

^), also near IXingpo, leads to an interesting discussion of the pious 
act of that Prince of Wu, who, emulating the legendarv achievement of 
the great Buddhist emperor Asoka, made at least a beginning of the 
hopeless task of building 84,000 pagodas to enshrine as many relics 
of the Buddha. 

The new pagoda which .stands on the top of the pa.ss leading to 
the monastery of the Heavenlv Messenger seems to have escaped 
Dr. Boerschmann s attention, or perhaps it had not been completed 
when he visited the locality. Like all modern Chine.se structures of 
the kind, it leaves a good deal to be desired in design and execution. 
It might have been w'orth while to include some account of that other 
recently-built pagoda in the grounds of the well-known Buddhist 
monastery near Penang, in the Straits Settlements, if only to show 
how sadly the art of pagoda-building has deteriorated in modern 
times. The Penang monastery, though a long wav from China, was 
founded by Chinese and is in fact a branch of the well-known monastic 
house of Yung-ch'iian-ssu on the mountain of Ku-shan (^ |il 'i% 
^)i near Foochow, and might therefore be regarded as havdng 
some claim to recognition in Dr. Boerschmann's survev. The 
Yung-chuan monastery itself receives adequate treatment. 
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The book is suitably embellished with some typical examples of 
Chinese poetry, mostly on the subject of pilgrimages made to various 
pagodas by poetical Buddhists or Buddhistic poets, and the German 
translations are in all cases accompanied by the Chinese text. Among 
the poets represented are some of the great writers of the T'ang period, 
such as Li T'ai-po ^ ^), Shen Ch'iian-ch'i ^), Ts’en 

Ts'an (J^ ^), and Li Sliih-chih ^ — one of the Eight 
Immortals of the Wine Cup ", 

Besides the structures commonly known to us as pagodas, 
Dr. Boerschmann describes many types of the pagoda-shaped tombs 
which we find in many parts of China. He might have added to his 
collection of illustrations some of the so-called Beehive Tombs ” 
of the Yuan and early Ming dynasties which exist in the former British 
Leased Territory of Weihaiwei. He also tells us about the little 
pagodas — relic-chambers and tombs — sometimes to be found in roofed 
buildings or in mortuary chapels connected with monasteries. 
A modern example of the type (not included in the book) is the tomb 
of the “ Eight-fingered Ascetic *’ (A ts M PB) close to the 
monastery of the Heavenly Messenger. 

The book is handsomely bound and well printed on good paper. 
All public and private libraries in which an attempt is made to keep 
abreast of recent sinological study and research, especially in the 
domains of Chinese architecture. Buddhism, and religious sjTubolism, 
should be provided with copies of this admirable work. 

R. F. JOHXSTOX. 


Festivals axd Soxgs of Axctext China. By Marcel Graxet. 
Translated from the French by E. D. Edw.\rds. D.Lit. (Broadway 
Oriental Librarv). pp. ix -j- 281. Loudon : Routledge and Sons, 
1932. 18s. net. 

The original French edition of this book was published as long ago 
as 1919, and it was recognized at once as a critical study of the first 
importance. The judgment then passed on it in the sinological world 
is not likely to be reversed to-day ; it has come to be regarded as the 
standard exposition of the SJnh dung, or of that part of it. at any rate, 
which deals with the ritual of love-making and the relations of the 
sexes in ancient China. The serious study of the classic by M esterners 
began about sixtv years ago. when Legge published his epoch-making 
translation, to which M. Granet does something less than justice. 
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To have been the first to grapple with an archaic text of acknowleJgeil 
difficulty (for Pere Lacharme's very defective Latin version neeil 
hardly be taken into account) was in itself no mean feat ; and tiie 
soundness and accuracy of Legge's scholarship were such that in spite 
of its rather ponderous style his translation still holds the field. He 
faithfully recorded the opinions of the Chinese commentators, but did 
not slavishly follow them. More could not be expected at a time 
when the intensive study of folk-lore and sex-psychologv had hardly 
begun. Yet M. Granet has no word of praise for this great pioneer, 
and concludes a catalogue of his faults with the astonishing assertion 
that his work was done under the most favourable material 
conditions Couvreur s French translation is treated with much 
greater indulgence, though it came later and for all-round scholarship 


cannot compare with Legge's. 

Refusing, however, to be biased by this strangelv jealous attitude, 
we cannot but own that M. Granet's achievement is a very notable 
one. For the light which he has thrown on this old anthology has 
opened a new chapter in the history* of Chinese religion, and shows 
how much can be done with what appears at first sight to be very 
scant} material. It is indeed remarkable that such a revolution in 
our ideas about the Shih ching should hav'e been brought about by a 
foreign scholar. Though industrious students of this classic from 


time immemorial, the Chinese have never been able to pierce through 
the thick crust of tradition and consider it with an open mind. 

M. Granet s cardinal rule is to pay no attention to the classical 
interpretation, but to find the meaning of the Shih ching in the Shih 
ching itself. This method has helped him to discover facts which have 
hitherto been pa.ssed over, and he is able to give a coherent explanation 
of the work as a whole. In detail, he often follows Legge almost 
word for w ord, or where there is a divergence, does not alwav's improve 
upon him. In Yo. 39, for instance, the latter had already rejected the 
generally accepted but pedantic interpretation of line 2 : a beautiful 
girl guarding herself as by a high w*all ; whereas the natural meaning 
is that she IS waiting for her lover at a corner of the wall. In No. 61, 
King jen is much more likely to be a husband (our “ goodman ”) than 
wife. And it is sureh unnecessary to treat this poem as a sorrowful 
strain simply because all the commentators regard it as an expression 


The simple yet poignant emotion of the love-songs comes out very 
in the English translation^ — even better, perhaps, than in the 
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French. Dr. Edwards has indeed acquitted herself of a formidable 
task with wonderful success, but one cannot help grudging the time 
which she must have spent on it. For Chinese scholars do not grow 
on every bush, and it is a pity that one who has devoted years of 
labour to the most difficult language in the world should be tempted 
to engage in second-hand work of this kind. 

Though the absence of Chinese characters — freely used in the 
original work — is a matter for regret, one can well understand that 
their inclusion would have made the book too costly. The other 
reasons given — ^that they would have been “ disconcerting ” to the 
general reader, and that everj' serious student of Chinese already 
possesses the French edition — are not so convincing. The book is 
attractively printed, except that the type used for the footnotes is 
rather too small. An index of some sort ought surely to have been 
added, although the nature of the work would have made it by no 
means easy to compile. 

Lionel Giles. 


Ausgewahlte KOPTISCHE Zavbertexte. Von P. Dr. Axgelicus 
M. Kropp, O.P. Sm. 4to. 3 vols., pp. xx -|- 124, xvi + 286, 
xiv + 256. Brussels, 1930-1. 60 Belgas. 

It has always been the complaint of Coptic scholars that they 
are dealing with what is largely a translation literature ; nine-tenths 
of Coptic literature has a Greek original, and Shemite seems to have 
been almost the only original composer in the language. e therefore 
grasp eagerly at evervthing of native origin, such as inscriptions, 
letters, and certain liturgical hymns ; and we feel that Dr. Kropp has 
done us a great service by this collection of texts and his elaborate 
and illuminating commentary. Such a publication can never pay its 
way, and we must therefore add our thanks to those who made it 
possible — the actual publishers, the Fondation fig^'ptologique Eeine 
Elizabeth of Brussels, and the patrons, the Byzantine Institute of 
America and Yassa Bey Andraos Bichara. 

Vol. i contains Coptic texts (Dr. Kropp only prints inedita. giving 
references to what has been published elsewhere) ; vol. ii, translations 
(of all— both of the texts in vol. i, and of the rest indicated), while 
vol. iii consists of a general introduction to the subject ; its contents 
may be conveniently indicated in tabular form ; — 
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The Higher Powers 

Gods of Ancient Eg^-pt. 

Syncretism. 

Gnosis. 

C'hri.stianitv. (The Godhead — angels — four-and-twenty Lid' ' — 
demons — the B. V. M. and the Saints.) 

The IxsTKUMEJfTS OF Magic 

Animals, vegetables, minerals. 

ovaLa. (of living, dead, animals). 

Images and dolls. 

Human speech ('' Abracadabra ’’ is our modern analogy). 

Magical ritual. 

ilAGicAL Operations and Prayers 

Their objects (revelation, love, power, curses). 

3Iedicine. (i) Heathen ; (ii) Christian (exorcism, ble.ssiuL 
amulets). 

Prayer, (i) Syncretic and gno.stic ; (ii) Christian, relation ri 
liturgy and individual. 

It will be seen from this brief analysis that we have here a vei 
full investigation of the lessons that can be drawn from these text'- 
and vol. iii can be consulted with profit by people who do not kno\'. 
Coptic but are interested either in magic or in the strange amalgau 
of paganism and Christianity which seems to have flourished moi' 
richly in Egj’pt than elsewhere, and has the Pistis Sophia as its literar} 
monument. 

I have tested the printed texts to the best of my ability, and coni*' 
to the conclusion that Dr. Kropp has produced from them about all 
the sense that can be extracted (magical formulae often fade away into 
unintelligibility). I will give one passage of only moderate obscurit}. 
showing strongly Fayoumic tendency in dialect (it is rather late in 
date), and then follow it by Dr. Kropp’s translation, turning the latter 
from German into English : 

C (vol. i, p. 20) = xlviii (vol. ii, p. 204) 

120 TJTaXka .KTVtl HqT^u‘\q,i JKtK ll€T€H3A.«C 
T-A.W CnilOTTI /nAHTOUpATOjp 
eT3A'\e aXAT^tl 
\Aeic A\e£ cncfjA nccoAcA/ 

-KU .W€tl nM^OT.^A 
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125 ttcoTpA nc*X.3A .a-m neciyuj ‘\i/ 

TAC A£A neciyui'Xi €chht .w^acj 
KAll OT£AOT ne HAlt / OTCI.M TG 
TOTlOHA^ pA'XA.W.n A3:Glt lyoJtil 

I conjure you by your names and your powers 

and the power of God almighty 

which resteth in the place of peace (?) 

watch and protect the four sides of the body 

and the soul and the spirit 

of Soura, the daughter of Pelga, and her child, 

she and her child, with whom she is pregnant, 

whether it be male or female, 

that they live the year long without sickness. 

Mr. Crum contributes a valuable palseographical introduction, 
showing probabilities (we cannot reach certainty) of date and 
provenance. He rightly warns us not to put too much dependence 
on language ; the composers of these texts are deliberate archaizers, 
choosing a moribund dialect as most suitable to their purpose.^ 

S. Gaselee. 


KoPTISCHE DiALEKTGRAMMATIK, MIT Lesestuckex und W oeteebuch. 
By Walter Till. pp. xvu + 92-1- 44. Mimich : C. H. Beck'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931. 

“La methode pratique pour apprendre la langue copte,” says 
Mallon, “ est de se familiariser d'abord avec un dialecte et d'aborder 
ensuite I'etude des autres en les comparant avec celui qu on connait 
deja, ’ and most of us have in fact begun with Mallon’s Bohairic or 
Steindorff’s Sa'idic grammar, but Till in this book returns to the 
older method of Stern, and attempts to show all the dialectical forms 
at once. 

These have now reached a considerable degree of complexity. 
We have : — 

Sa‘idic (formerly called Thebaic) ) 

Akmimic [ from Upper Egj-pt. 

Subakhmimic J 

1 I wonder if pA&IH, where there was a temrle of Isis (vol. i, p. 13), modern 

Hafneh, gives us the origin of the name of the freedman in Petronius, Habinnas ? 

Etruscan and Umbrian have been suggested as possibiUties, but ‘‘ es klingt afrikanisch , 
said Hubner. 
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Fayoumic (formerly called Bashmuric : i 
or, with a greater or less admixture of Sa'idic. - from Middle Egyp'^ 
commonly now called Memphitic j 

Bohairic (formerly called Memphitic) from Lower Eg^^pt 

I think that anyone trying to learn all at once would be liable ti 
a bad headache ; most of Till’s readers will probably use the preseir 
work for reference when dealing with a text in one of the minor 
dialects, rather than as their main grammar. His abbreviations (which 
are many) once mastered, his arrangement is clear and orderly ; anil 
he makes good use of the close knowledge of Akhmimic and Fayouniir 
to which his previous publications have testified. 

He adds a useful little chrestomathy, containing specimens of all 
dialects, explaining a few difficulties in notes and including a vocabulary 
of Coptic and Greek words. I could only wish that in these he had 
not confined himself entirely to literary texts, but had given a few 
inscriptions or other non-literary matter, as Coptic (other than 
Sa idic) is rather under .suspicion of being somewhat factitious — a 
written jargon contrived for purposes of edification. Fayoumic 
inscriptions can be found, though there are not many of them ; a good 
example is from Harageh (British School of Archaeology in Eg>Tb 
1923) on the south-western side of the Gebel Abusir, a piece of desert 
entirely surrounded by cultivation, lying at the entrance to the 
Fayoum. The text is •l)*V -wahc ’ ncHiiei taoa Teal’i'y’H 
ct jyT.wTH .MiAujAiic, which would be in 
Saddle niioTTC .^Apc ncHUA TApt .wnATiA 

■^ifeA.KOTIl COT ^ya^OTIl .(MVAUJOHC. 

S. Gaselee. 


This Obscurt- name is iiere and too often given without the necessary explanation. 
The eleventh-century grammarian Athanasius of Qos alleged a dialect of Coptic with 
this name, but no siK-ciinen of it was in exi.stence ; when, verv earlv in the nineteenth 
century, some SIiddle-Egyptian texts came to light, with strange changes both in 
consonants am! vowels (\A.Wni, ’Xci for pOA.ni, pAll), it was too hastily 
assumed that they were in the missing Bashmuric. 

* A mistake for .vv.A’\t. 
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Eeport ox the Uxtficatiox of the Shoxa Dialects. Bv Clemext 
M. Doke. Carried out under the auspices of the Government of 
Southern Ehodesia and the Carnegie Corporation. Svo.pp. ii — 1.56, 
with several diagrams and 4 maps. Hertford, England, 1931. 

The object of this book written by the well-known lecturer in 
Bantu philology in Witwatersrand (S.A.) is to recommend " a miiform 
orthography and a possible unification of dialects for the standardiza- 
tion of an official language for that part of Ehodesia inhabited bv the 
Shona-speaking people ”. As the complex nature of this object 
demands, for its proper understanding, rather a great amount of 
preliminary information, the author has included in his book (1) an 
outline of the language situation in Southern Ehodesia, (2) an explana- 
tion of his methods of investigation, (3) an analysis of the populations 
of the native districts, (4) a description of the different language-groups 
and dialects, (5) a careful analysis of the speech-sounds in the more 
important dialects. Finally, from p. 76 to p. 104. the author gives 
his “ recommendations for language-unification ”. 

(1) Of the dialects spoken in Mashonaland, four have, by missionary 
work, been pushed into prominence, viz. Karanga, Zezuru, Manyika, 
Xdau ; the differences between them have, however, been greatly 
exaggerated. Divergent systems of orthography and methods of 
dividing the words have disguised their inherent unity, which was laid 
stress upon as early as 1905 by Springer in his Handbook of Chikaranga. 
The recognition of the practical advantages of a unification of the 
dialects ” led to the formation of a Language Committee of three local 
missionaries by the Government in 1928. It was in close touch with 
the members of that committee that Doke took up his work in order 
to collect linguistic data and to explore the field. 

(2) The perusal of Chapter II shows that Mr. Doke's methods of 
collecting his linguistic material in the field can be qualified as accurate 
and reliable. (3) This chapter furnishes us with reliable figures as 
to the number of speakers of the different dialects as well as of the 
inhabitants of the different districts, while the fourth chapter deals 
with the linguistic classification of the Shona dialects in particular. 
In spite of six main groups, viz. Korekore Group, Zezuru Group, 
Karanga Group, Manyika Group, Ndau Group, Kalanga Group, and 
a great many sub-dialects, the Shona language may without hesitation 
be considered as a unity because of not a few common features which 
are summarized on p. 29 as follows : — (a) Underlying unity of 
v^ocabulary. (6) Common sharing of particular phonetic features, 

VOL. VI. P.\RT i. 71 
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viz. (i) Five vowel system : (ii) Use of three significant tone^ : 
(iii) Employment of "whistling'’ fricatives; (iv) Phenomenon o! 
velarization ; (v) Employment of implosives. (c) Common sharin;: 
of particular grammatical features, viz. (i) Mono.syllabic noun prefixe.'- . 
(ii) Significant super-addition of prefixes to nouns ; (iii) Uiiiforni 
ten.se-system ; (iv) Single forms for “father” and “mother' ; 
(v) Decimal numeration ; (vi) Form of relative comstruction ; 
(vii) A ocalization of initial consonants of Stems in Class v singular ; 
(\iii) Locative formation, esp. the noun-inflexion of place-names. 

(5) This chapter contains an outline of Shona phonetics. Exact 
phonetic investigations must be the basis for setting up a standard 
orthography, and this aim may be more attainable than the artificial 
making of a standard language out of two or more dialects. In general 
the author avails himself of the script of the ‘ ' Association phonetique 
internationale ”, which is not very fit for rendering the sounds of 
African languages. The author has, therefore, been compelled to add 
se\eral signs of his own invention, especially in the comparative 
\ocabularies in Appendix IV, where he has used a “narrower” 
transcription than in the text itself. Taken as a whole, the phonetic 
part of the book means a very valuable contribution to Bantu Phonetics 
in general, as the description of the sounds is exact and accurate. 
It is onh to be regretted that the author does not base his investiga- 
tions on the Urbantu ’ forms instead of choosing the Zezuru dialect 
as starting-point ; his statements and comparisons would then 
undoubtedly have got a still greater scientific value. Nevertheless 
the material collected in this chapter is a most gratifying starting-point 
for further investigations. 


Ve now come to the “Recommendations for Language 
Unification ”. As I already have emphasized, all such efforts as tend 
to bring about unity in orthography appear possible and are to be 
welcomed (cf. Recommendations 6 and 7, “ . . . that the conjunctive 
method of word-division be used in writing Shona ; that there be 
a unified orthography . . .-’). Recommendation 7a, b, c, the 
author propo.ses an alphabet containing thirty-two single letters (for 
the written forms see Appendix XI). This " practical ” (not scientific) 
alphabet is recommended by the principle followed that “no one 
character has more than one value in any one dialect ” and “ that the 

rr Tt to -w characters.” But it seems 

orms of some single, but little differentiated, 

forms would not outweigh the use of some digraphs widespread in 
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rendering the sounds of African languages (e.g. sh, zh, ng). Much more 
doubtful seems the possibility of creating a “ unified grammar 
standardized on the basis of Karanga and Zezuru"’ (Recommendation 
IV). That is what Doke too does not ignore. For he himself remarks 
on p. 104 : " The first (sc. thing to be emphasized) is that the spirit of 
the proposed unification should be that of natural development, and 
not that of artificial creation. ... I have a great faith in the 
potentialities of Bantu literature. But I have an equal fear of the 
non-success of any artificial unification.'' The book possesses a very 
complete bibliographv of Shona publications, a most valuable com- 
parative vocabulary of about 100 words in thirty-seven Shona dialects, 
specimens of Shona texts in the proposed practical orthography, 
and four maps. 


H. Jensen. 




NOTES AND QUERIES 

SHAMS UD-DIX ILTUTMISH 

The correct Turkish name of the third of the Slave Kings of 
Delhi, Shams ud-Din Iltutmish, so long read as Altmish or Altamsh, 
has been finally decided as Iltutmish, i.e. one who has seized and holds 
the country, corresponding more or less to the Persian Jahangir. 
This name was also borne by the Uighur Ivhan who introduced the 
Manichsean religion among his people about 760 a.d. (see F, W. K. 
Muller, V igurica, Li, p. 95. See also an interesting note by Horovitz, 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, p. 21). This name occurs on 
at least one coin in Kagari script, where it seems to read Lititimi 
(see The Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British Museum, 1884, 
p. 15). This, while disposing of the misreadings Altamsh and Altmish, 
does not quite suit the reading Iltutmish. The Nagari inscription 
according to this catalogue reads : Sri SuUd Lititimi, (Samvat) 1283. 
I have always doubted the correctness of this reading,. and recently 
I asked Mr. Allan, of the British Museum, to look into the matter, 
and he was good enough to send me the following note : “I think 
the form Altamsh owes its origin to a careless reading of a coin like 
Brit. Mus. Catalogue Sultans of Delhi, pi. ii. No. 37, in which the 
engraver was a little cramped for space. Two ways of writing the 

name in Arabic characters occur on the coins, and 

; there is no doubt about the two i's. The only point 

is the length of the first syllable. Unfortunately, the Nagari 
form does not occur completely on any one coin. The full reading 
completed from several coins is Sri Sultana Ilititimisi Sam 1283. 
Unfortunately the initial i is not very clear on the only coin on which 
it survives and I am not absolutely certain that it is long.” 

In the text of the Tabaqdti Ndsiri the name occurs in two verses 

where the correct reading is required by the metre, although 

in both cases the Calcutta editors have read On p. 191 of the 

text in a qasida addressed to Mu’izz ud-Din we read — 
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If the sov’ereignty of India is the heritage of the Shamsi family — 
By the grace of God thou art among tliese sons a secotui 
Il-tutmish. 

On p. 202 of the text in a qaskhi addressed to Xasir ud-Diii we 
read — 


^ (JX ^ j I 

That hing of kings who is a Hatim in generosity and a Rustam 
in fight — Xasir ud-Din Mahmud son of Il-tutmish. 

E. D. K. 


REFERENCES TO AIXHEMY IN BL'ODHIST SCRIPTURES ^ 


(1) Aiatammhn Sutra. Nanjio 88. Translated in .a.d. 695-9 by 
Sikshananda. 

There is a drug-juice ^ called Hataka. One Hang of it will 
turn a thousand Hangs of bronze into pure gold." Taisho Tripitakn, 
vol. X, p. 4.32,. col. 2. 

(2) MahaprajhaparamitoixuJesa (Chih Ta Lun). Nanjio 1169. 
Translated by Kumarajiva in a.d. 402-5. 

(a) B} drugs and incantations ^ one can change bronze 
into gold.” Taisho Trip., vol. xxv, p. 178. col. 1. 

(b) By skilful use of drugs silver can be changed into gold, and 
gold into silver.” Ibid., p. 19-5, col. 3. 

(c) By .spiritual power a man can change potterv or stone into 
gold,” Ibid., p. 298, col. 2, end. 

(d) One measure of .stone-juice can change a thousand 

measures of bronze into gold.” Ibid., p. 401. col. 1. 

^lahagana-snmgrnha-hhashya. Nanjio 1171 (4). Translated by 
Hsuan-t.sang, c. 650. 

They can turn earth into gold or other precious substances just 
as they please.” Taisho Trip., vol. x.xi, p. 358, col. 2. 

( ) Abhtdhnrma Mahmibhashd. Nanjio 1263. Translated bv Hsuan- 
tsang, a.d. 656-9. 


* A .supplement to my “Notes on 
Oriental Studies^ Vol. VI, Pt. I 


Chiaess 


Alchemy ", 


Bulletin of the School of 
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“ It took Sanaka and the minister Huai-yiieh (moon-lover) twelve 
years to learn to make gold. At last they were able to produce a speck 
of it, not larger than a grain of corn ; but they said at once ‘ There is 
nothing now to prevent us making a mountain of gold Sanaka was 
a disciple of Ananda. 

None of these four works can be dated with certainty. The passage 
from the Avatamsaha occurs in a chapter which was lacking in the 
early version (c. 420), and may be later than that date. The Chih Tii 
Lun ^ is attributed to Nagarjuna, which does not help matters, as his 
date is a matter of controversy. If it is his, it can presumably be placed 
roughly between a.d. 150 and 350. 

The Mahaydm-samgraha is a commentary on a work by Asanga, 
whose date is also a matter of controversy. Roughly we may perhaps 
put the work between a.d. 300 and 400. 

The Mahavibhdshd is more than three times as long as the similar 
work translated in the fifth century, and may contain much matter 
which was comparatively recent when Hsiian-tsang produced his 
version. 

I have thought these references worth collecting as they are not 
likely to be known to scholars working at the history of alchemy from 
the Indian side. 

A. Waley. 


OX THE GREEK BIRD-XAME UeXevKLS 

Al-KazwinI, in the Xuzhat, gives sagharjih, as the 

“ mongolian " equivalent of Al-zurzur, the starling: and in the 
last number of this Bulletin (YI, p. 575), M. Paul Pelliot discusses the 
Mongolian word. He cites (quoting M. N, N. Poppe) Osm. sqrca, 
also siy'irjiq, cuvas s'ingirc (both =“ starling ' ), etc., and suggests 
that Al-Kazwini's Mongolian word should read siyirca, or siyerja, 
and be looked on as “ un emprunt au turc ”. To these forms we may 

add Turki zdkarci, which Sir E. Denison Ross mentions 

in his Polyglot List {Mem. Ms. Soc. Bengal, 1909, p. 297). 

* We possess what is in the main only an abstract of the original. The Chinese 
text is in a corrupt and confused state. Light on its successive stages of develop- 
ment is thrown by a number of T‘ang MSS. of the text found at Tun-huang. See 
Prof. Honda, in Sokyo Kenkyu, March, 1929 
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I imagine that this curious bird -name carries us still further. 
We have it also in Armen, sarjak (= “ starling ”) ; and a very slight 
change of this into saljak — or of Osm. sqrca into s-rqca, s-lqca — 
would bring us within easy reach of the Greek aeXevKis, the rose- 
coloured starling or “ pastor ”, the famous enemy of the locust 
This latter bird-name I have long suspected to be a corruption by 
Volksetymologie of some Eastern word, rather than a mere cognomen 
drawn from Sekucus or Seleucia. 

The “ Seleucid birds ” are mentioned by Pliny (x, 39, 1), Aehaii 
(xvii, 19), Zozimus (i, 57), Photius, and Suidas. It was Cuvier who 
first recognized them as the “ rose-coloured pastor ”, a bird like to 
our own starling in gait and habit, but more beautiful in its plumage 
of black and rose. It is a migratory bird, common in Asia Minor and 
the Near East ; it arrives in great flocks when a swarm of locusts is 
on the land ; and was, and is, respected and worshipped accordingly. 
To this day in Greece it is hailed in springtime as ayioirovXt ; but 
it is StajSoAoTTouAi when it comes in autumn to eat the grapes. 
Sir Denison Ross, by the way, identifies his Turki zdkarci not with 
this bird, but with the Chinese mynah {Acridotheres cristatellus) ; 
it is a different, but not very dissimilar bird. 

I find no mention of the locust-eating starling in Al-Damirl, and 
Al-Kazwinl has nothing to say about locusts when he mentions briefly 
its Mongolian name. If some scholar could point out an Osmanli, 
Persian, or Armenian reference to the sqrca, slylrjiq, etc., as a destroyer 
of locusts, it would be an extremely interesting thing, and would 
go far towards confirming the Eastern origin of the Greek name. 

D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson. 


THE WORD HIXDUSTAN 

It has sometimes been said that the only correct spelling of the 
word is Hindostan, and that this is proved by its being made to rhyme 
with hostan. The fact of its so rhyming can prove only that such 
a form exists in verse. It does not disprove the correctness of 
other forms. Some confusion arises from our not knowing exactly 
which spelling is objected to, whether it is Hindustan or Hindustan 
or both. There is abundant evidence to show that in Urdu Hindustan 
IS well known and correct. The following points should be noted. 

(1) The spelling without vao is both Turkish and Persian. This is 
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not important, for we are concerned with Hindi and Urdu, not with 
foreign languages. Turkish generally omits the vdo, indeed the word 
is usually pronormced hindistdn. Ahmad Vahid’s English-Turkish 
Dictionary and Redhouse’s smaller Turkish Dictionary give only 
this form. Steingass for Persian gives Mndusdn, hindustdn, and 
hindustdn. Phillott in his English-Persian gives only hindustdn. 
Hindostdn is, of course, impossible in Persian. As I have said, however, 
all this is irrelevant. Urdu has nothing to do with the forms of other 
languages. 

(2) In speaking Urdu, whether Uterary or colloquial, people almost 
always say -us-. Occasionally one hears -o- in pedantic speech, but 
-us- is practically imiversal. 

Professor ‘Abd us Sattar Siddiqi, of Allahabad, writes : Urdu 
bolnevdle ‘dm taur par is lafz I'd talaffuz mahz pesh ke sdth karte hai 
aur fusahd ki zabdn par bhi hindustdn aur hindustani hai go ki 
hindostdn aur hindostdni hhi galat nahi; “Urdu speakers usually 
pronounce this word simply with pesh (i.e. -us-), and correct speakers, 
too, say hindustdn and hindustdni, although hindostdn and hindostdni 
are not wrong.” {Hindustani, 1931, p. 453.) 

iVur ul Lugdt, iv, 992, imder “ Hind ”, uses both forms. 

(3) In a matter like this Urdu books have no more claim to be 
considered than those in Hindi. The latter almost invariably spell 
the word hindustdn (rarely hindusthdn ) ; -o- sometimes occurs when 
an author is referring to an Urdu or English work which has that 
spelling. Even if it were the case that the -o- form was the only one 
in Urdu books and that people trying to speak highflown Urdu always 
said - 0 -, there would still be no reason for ignoring the Hindi spelling, 
and writing -o- in English to the exclusion of -m-. 

(4) With the approval and active support of the local Governments, 
two language academies have recently been formed in north India, 
one for Hindi and one for Urdu. Both of these bodies have chosen the 
name “ Hindustani Academy ”, and each of them has a quarterly 
magazine of considerable interest, one in Hindi, the other in Urdu. 
The magazines have no connection with one another, the editors, 
writers, and contents being entirely different ; but in both cases the 
title of the magazine is Hindustdni. The choice of name for the two 
academies and two magazines gives quadruple support to my thesis. 

(5) In verse the form depends on the metre. The mutaqdrib 
metre of the Bustdn, the Shdhndmeh, and many Urdu masnavis. 
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such as the e ilir Hasan, does not permit the form Hindiist'ii' 

in place of it we must have Hindustan in Persian and Hindostdn 
Urdu ; but in metres which jiermit both forms both are found. 

(6) Profes.sor Siddiql has collected a number of instances of tin 
use of Hindustan in Persian, Urdu, and Arabic literature {HindustiJi 
July. Oct., 1931). He quotes the following authors who write in Persian , 
Mas ud Sa d Salman, five quotations ; Amir Kli usrau. twelve 
quotations ; Muhammad Ibn 'Umr FarqadI, one ; Shel^ Farid ud 
Din Attar, one ; Jalal ud Din Rumi, four ; ‘Abd ur Rahman Jami. 
one ; Salim Tehran!, three ; Mir Raza Danish Mashhadi, one ; Abd 
ur Eazzaq Fay}'az, one : Nasir "All Sarhindi, one ; Amin Razi, one ; 
Nizami Ganjavi, four ; Ashraf Mazandarani, two ; Mir ‘Abd ul Jalil 
Bilgrami, one ; Gulam ‘All Azad Bilgrami, one ; Anand Ram 
Mukhallas, one ; and the Arabic writer Abu ’Abdullah Muhammad 
Ansari (d. a.d. 13’27), one. 

I take a few quotations at random. 

(i) The last-named writer : balddu Hindustan wu ma'nahu baladi' 
Hind, “Hindustan, i.e. Hind” (p. 634). 

(ii) Jalal ud Din Rumi ; salhd nil gasht a qiixid az u gird i Hindustan 
barde just u ju for years that messenger from him wandered round 
India for the purpose of investigation ” (p, 625). 

(iii) Amir Khusrau: Turk i Hindustdnun man Hinduvlguijam jnvdh 
I am a Hindustani Turk, I reply in Hindavi " (p. 627). 

(iv) Mas ud Sad Salman: ki man baqiVa a Su mdnam. u ha 
industdn (that) I live in the fort of Su (or fort of unhappiness). 

he in Hindustan ” (p, 623). 

Professor Siddlqi quotes the Farhang i Anjnman Ard i Sdmrl 
of the time of Aa.vfr ud Din Shdh as saying hamcunl Bagddd dz Bdgdad 
u pemstan az panstdn ... ,7 Hindustdn az Hindustdn ; “so Bagdad 

is rom Bagdad, paristdn from jKmstdn, and Hindustdn from 
Hindustan . 

He complains that because certain muftis of Urdu preferred to 

0 in ostdnl this spelling became fa.shionable among copvists, 
some imes with disastrous results. Thus Xdsikh wrote a tdrlkli on 
the death of Jurat _ 

hde Hindustdn kd skddr mud 
and one on the death of Saudd 

sha'ir i Hindustdn vdvaild. 

ut the copyist, like the shopkeeper who put up the sign “ Mens 
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and womens conscia recti wanted to improve on otlier people’s 
work. In both lines he wrote Hindostan, thus adding six years to the 
life of each of the two poets. 

Finally he points out that while in Part I of Azad’s lectures the 
copyist has nearly always written Hindostan, in Part II another 
copyist has, after the first page or two, always used Hindustan, 
which the author himself preferred. 

This form Hindustan, so well supported by the evidence of 
literature, almost invariably heard in speech, adopted by both 
Hindustani Academies, is surely the form which we should employ 
in English. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


.SINOLOGICAL .STUDIES 

The following notice appeared in the Deutsche llV/c/h, published 
in Batavia, and has been sent to me by the writer. Herr E. von Zach. 
Feeling that, in justice to Dr. Edwards, it should be made accessible 
to readers of the Bulletin, I have translated it from the German and 
added a few further remarks of my own : — 

Arthur Waley, in his Ptllm’-book of Sei Shonagon (1928). was the 
first to draw attention to the Tsa tsunn of Li Shang-yin ; and 
iliss E. D. Edwards afterwards undertook the task of publishing the 
complete text, with translation, in the above-named periodical (1930. 
pp. 757-85). Her translation is not wholly irreproachable, and the 
mistakes are corrected in the article under review. L’nfortimately, 
there are several passages that still remain obscure. Thus, for example. 
chu-shang (xv, 4) is not “one's master”, but the emperor (cf. Tz'u 
yuan), and the sentence must run : “ It is an exaggeration, if any one 
declares that he is a friend of the emperor's.” Or, xvi, 8 : “It is 
a deplorable sight, when a beggar organizes a (costly^) expulsion of 
demons ” (eine (kostspielige) Damonenvertreibung veranstaltet). 
Or, xxxi, 2, where Lionel Giles makes the correction ; “ During one's 
mother’s lifetime to hail her brother as a cousin.” The explanation 
of the Chinese sentence may be found in Legge, vol. iv. Prolegomena, 
p. 58 : K‘ang Kung, while accompanving his mother's brother 
(Ch‘ung Erh, Biog. Diet., 523) to the north bank of the River Wei, 
is reminded of his dead mother. To allude to this event in the lifetime 
of one’s mother, by saving : “ I have the same feeling for my maternal 
uncle as K’ang Kimg had for Ch’ung Erh." is a discourtesy {fei li) 
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towards one s own mother. Legge's explanation (iv, p. 203) is v 
faulty. Or. xxxiv. 4 : " Poverty is inevitable when one incurs rh - 
in order to join in recreation with one’s friends.’’ The expre.- i i 
chui-p ei (cf. Tz'u yuan) is found in one of Han Yii’s poems (c. vii. I 
and was rendered by me (in Deutsche Wacht, 8th April, 1930) ' > 

spend the day in the company of friends ”. Herbert Giles’s emendatu 
of the text and his rendering, “incurs defeto and duns debtors," ar- 
certainly wrong. Par preferable here is Miss Edwards’ translation : 

Poverty is inevitable when one borrows monev in order to giv*- 
entertamments. The same is true of xxxv, 5 (“ wealth is assuivd 
when one incurs no debts ”), and xxrv, 11 (“ wealth is assured win n 
the young people of the family (Legge, ii, 2, 404) have the same objects 
m A-iew, or are harmonious in spirit ”). Lionel Giles has here confusd 
ti-tzu (apprentice) with tzu-ti (youths). Or, xxxv, 18: “Wealth - 
assured when one is not extravagant with writing-materials ” (psp'^ ■ 
pencils, and the like). Lionel Giles s correction ; “ when one does n^ 
maltreat his property, can hardly be considered satisfactory. 

Although we must be grateful to the writer of the article for many 
of his remarks, others are so little justified that the accusation whic: 
IS commonly brought against Paul Pelliot of “ going out of his way t- 
assail another person’s work ” fits the present case as well. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out, in regard to Miss Edwards’ 
inese Malay Vocabulary, in the same number of the Bulletii 
pp. i-3 seq.), that Xo. 392 chu-pu is not bamboo cloth but linen, anu 
IS rendered by the Malay word palcaian ; and that No. 398, so-/u. 
TOrresponds to the Arabic suf, being translated by Watters in his 
s.says, p. 355, as a kind of thread camlet; cf. my Addenda to 
bacharow’s “ Mandzursko-Russki Slowarj ” in the 3Dtlez7unyen der 
/ur Nalur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, Tokyo. 

1911, Bd. xiv, p. 14, 

E. VON Zach. 

XV, 4. Herr von Zach is right about chu-shang being the “ master 
above ”, i.e. the emperor himself ; but I note that he 
xvi 8 correction without comment. 

is no improvement at all on my “ beggar 
driving out the demon of pestilence ”. 

Legge s explanation may or may not be “ korrektur- 
bedurftig”, but Herr von Zach fails to provide an 
a ternati\ e translation for the sentence as it stands. 
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xxxiv, 4. Here he has certainly hit the right nail on the head. 

XXXV, 5. The real difficulty is left untouched, and Herr von Zach 
has evidently nothing to suggest. 

XXXV, 11. My critic does not seem to know that the primary meaning 
of ti-tzu is “ the young ” in general (as in Lmi yii, ii, 8), 
while in Giles’ Diet,, 12317, col. 3, “ apprentices ” is 
actually one of the meanings given for tzu-ti. There 
seems to be no sharp distinction between the two terms. 
In the passage from Mencius referred to, tzu-ti is trans- 
lated by Legge “ the children of the people ”. I am now 
inclined to think, however, that in the present sentence 
it may denote the younger members of a family, so 
that Dr. Edwards would be substantially right. 

XXXV, 18. Herr von Zach’s explanation is also hardly satisfactory ”. 

MTiy should wu-liao be limited to VTiting-materials ? 

His final remark about me seems to have been made for the sole 
purpose of dragging in Professor Pelliot. The accusation would have 
caused me real concern had I not known that Dr. Edwards agreed with 
me in holding free discussion to be essential for the advancement of 
Chinese studies. 

Lionel Giles. 
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